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Bishop  of  Hereford  was  censured  by  the  same  class  that  find 
an  ally  in  the  Eeader  at  Magdalen  College. 

For  the  particular  task  which  he  undertook — Uiat  of  repell- 
ing the  arrogance  of  the  advocates  of  the  absolute  philosophy, 
Mr.  Mausel  has  some  excellent  qualifications.  His  Prole- 
ffomena  Loffica  showed  him  to  be  an  exact  student  of  the 
formal  logic ;  his  lectures  on  Kant  and  his  article  on  Meta- 
physics indicated  fiEtmiliarity  with  the  higher  themes  of  spec- 
ulation ;  and  these  Bampton  Lectures  are  illustrated  through- 
out by  the  fruits  of  much  reading  among  the  French  and 
German  as  well  as  the  English  philosophers.  The  value  of 
the  American  edition  to  the  general  reader  is  increased  by  the 
careful  translation  of  the  notes  by  Prof.  T.  L.  Lincoln,  of 
Brown  University. 

Another  circumstance  added  to  the  almost  eager  curiosity 
with  which  these  Lectures  were  welcomed.  They  were  her- 
alded as  containing  the  application  of  the  system  of  the  late 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  of  Edinburgh,  to  the  highest  subjects  of 
human  thought  Tliat  philosophy,  it  was  said,  having  beat  back 
the  proud  waves  of  the  Teutonic  speculation,  having  exposed 
the  delusion  of  a  Philosophy  of  the  Absolute,  by  showing  that 
of  that  Absolute  we  cannot  form  any  positive  conception 
whatever,  was  now  to  be  brought  into  the  form  of  a  Philoso- 
phy of  Eeligion,  and,  as  such,  to  deprive  the  rationalist  of  all 
power  by  taking  his  weapons  out  of  his  hands.  His  own  argu- 
ments against  revelation  were  to  be  turned  against  himself. 
^'  No  difficulty ,''  says  Sir  William,  in  a  motto  prefixed  to  these 
Lectures,  ^'  emerges  in  theology  which  has  not  previously 
emerged  in  philosophy."  For  philosophy,  it  is  claimed,  phi- 
losophy itself  teaches  us  that  the  rational  knowledge  of  what 
is  infinite  and  absolute  is  but  a  nescience,  an  impotence,  a 
negation  ;  and,  consequently — ^this  is  the  inference,  enforces  tihe 
lesson  of  that  humility  which  is  the  beginning  of  all  true  wis- 
dom. And  thus  the  mind  is  duly  prepared  to  receive  the  pos- 
itive evidence  for  the  Christian  revelation.  What  Bishop  But- 
ler accomplished  in  respect  to  the  deism  of  the  eighteenth 
century  is  here  achieved  in  respect  to  the  pantheism  or  ration- 
alism of  the  nineteenth  century ;  if  not  refuted,  it  is  brought 
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to  silence.  The  Bishop  of  Durham  showed  that  there  were 
no  greater  difficulties  in  the  sphere  of  religions  truth  than  are 
fonnd  in  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature;  that  in  this 
respect  there  is  an  analogy  between  the  two.  His  Analogy  ia 
an  expansion  of  the  sagacious  observation  of  Origen,  "  that  he 
who  believes  the  Scriptures  to  have  proceeded  from  Him  who 
is  the  Anthor  of  Kature  may  well  expect  to  find  the  same  sort 
of  difficulties  in  it  as  are  found  in  the  constitution  of  Ifature." 
In  the  same  way,  it  is  argued,  may  it  be  shown  that  there  are 
no  more  and  no  greater  difficulties  about  the  substantive  truths 
of  revelation  than  there  are  attending  the  ultimate  verities  of 
reason  itself ;  and  hence,  on  account  of  such  difficulties,  no* 
rationalist  can  rationally  qnarrel  with  the  Christian  faith. 

Establishing  these  points,  the  Scottish  philosophy,  in  con- 
trast with  the  presumptuous  systems  of  the  Continent,  will ' 
have  earned,  better  than  any  monarch,'the  title  of  Defensixr- 
JFideL    In  its  earliest  expounders,  and  even  in  some  of  its- 
later  advocates,  having  taken  an  attitude  of  comparative  indif- 
ference to  the  peculiar  and  positive  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;. 
now  in  its  lat^t  development  and  sharpest  statement  it  is  to 
become  their  shield  and  bulwark ;  or,  if  not  that,  it  is  to  keep 
the  enemy  fully  employed  in  defending  himself,  leaving  Christ- 
ianity the  mean  while  to  go  on  and  do  its  work  unhindered. 

And  there  is  much  in  the  plan,  the  method,  and  the  spirit 
of  Mr.  Mansel's  book  which  we  thoroughly  like  and  approve.. 
His  spirit  is  reverent    He  is  himself  an  example  of  the  union 
of  the  humility  of  faith  with  the  keenness  and  subtlety  of  the^ 
philosophic  intellect     The   praise  of  fairness  and  candor 
deservedly  belong  to  him.    There  is  nothing  in  his  Lectures . 
of  the  bitterness  of  the  polemic  or  of  the  bigotry  of  the  dogr 
matist    The  state  of  the  question,  on  which  so  much  depends,. 
is  usually  put  sharply  and  cautiously.  From  beginning  to  end 
he  marches  with  a  sure  step  in  a  d^nite  and  conscious  order ;, 
nor  does  he  falter  in  his  argument  or  shrink  from  any  conclu- 
sion it  seems  to  impose  upon  him ;  and  as  far  as  his  main  object. 
is  concerned,  viz.,  the  proof  of  the  position,  that  there  are 
no  greater  difficulties  in  the  sphere  of  theology  than  in  that  of 
philosophy,  and  that  the  difficulties  of  the  two  on  the  most. 
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important  points  are  really  identical,  his  worK  is  snccessfuL 
This  thesis  is  well  maintained.  On  another  point,  too,  he  is  no 
less  to  be  commended,  though  it  comes  np  somewhat  more 
incidentally.  His  position  involves  the  inference  that  the  pre- 
tension of  the  absolute  philosophy,  or  rationalism,  or  pantheism 
—call  it  as  you  please,  to  be  able  to  develop  all  truth  out  of 
its  own  principles  or  assumptions,  so  as  to  supersede  the  necessity 
of  a  revelation,  is  nugatory  and  impossible.  The  knowledge 
of  the  Infinite  or  Absolute  in  such  a  way,  or  in  such  a  sense,  as 
to  imply  the  possibility  of  an  d  priori  deduction  of  all  truth, 
even  of  all  necessary  or  needed  truth,  from  its  sole  postulates 
is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  grandest  hallucinations  that  ever  pos- 
sessed the  mind  of  man.  The  feat  is  accomplished,  in  any 
alleged  instances  of  such  construction,  only  by  slipping  in  the 
phenomena  of  experience,  the  d  posteriori  data,  in  a  most 
undemonstrative  method  into  the  crises  or  joints  of  the  alleged 
developing  process.  This  is  fully  exemplified  in  almost  all  the 
Qerman  systems ;  in  Schelling's  Philosophy  of  Nature  and  in 
Hegel's  Logic  in  the  most  conspicuous  manner. 

But  Mr.  MansePs  book,  if  we  understand  its  import  and  pur* 
port,  claims  to  do  something  more  than  all  this,  tliough  this 
would  seem  to  be  enough  for  any  ordinary  course  of  eight 
Bampton  Lectures.  And  it  is  in  this  work  of  supererogation, — 
for  such  it  seems  to  us  to  be  in  view  of  the  real  exigencies  of 
the  argument,  that  the  chief  defect  of  this  able  volume  is  to  be 
found.  This  additional  point  too  has  called  forth  some  of  the 
strongest  encomiums  of  these  discussions  both  in  England  and 
our  own  country.  For  it  is  this  which  forms  one  of  the  spe- 
cialities of  the  philosophy  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  which 
is  considered  by  many  as  his  best  and  lasting  contribution  to 
metaphysical  science.  It  consists  in  the  position  that  our  ideas 
of  the  Infinite  and  Absolute  are  merely  negative ;  that  all  there 
is  about  them  is  an  effort  of  the  mind  to  conceive  something 
which  it  cannot  possibly  conceive ;  that  the  attempt  to  con- 
<ceive  these  ideas  as  positive  brings  us  out  into  an  endless  series 
•of  antinomies  and  contradictions.  And,  closely  connected 
with  this,  is  the  further  dogma,  supposed  to  be  consistent  with 
it,  that  the  human  mind,  placed  thus  between  two  opposite  and 
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contradictory  positions  as  to  the  highest  and  most  vital  subjects 
of  philosophical  and  theological  investigation,  is  still  compelled 
bj  a  belief,  which  is  blind  but  sure,  to  assent  to  one  of  these 
contradictories  and  there  rest  Selief  comes  in  and  takes  the 
place  oC  knowledge ;  we  believe  what  we  can  neither  know 
nor  conceive.  And  so  the  haven  of  philosophy  and  religion  is 
the  same,  and  on  this  basis  reason  and  faith  can  be  adjusted  ; 
all  is  resolved  into  blind  belief. 

These  positions  make  the  pith  of  Mr.  Hansel's  argument ; 
they  constitute  its  underlying  postulates.  They  do  not  consti- 
tute its  force ;  they  lead,  we  think,  to  conclusions  which  rob  it 
of  its  vitality  and  validity.  But  before  considering  them  more 
particularly,  it  will  be  needful  to  give  a  fuller  outline  of  the 
general  course  of  the  argument. 

The  First  Lecture  discusses  and  rejects  both  Dogmatism  tod 
Rationalism  as  ^methods  of  religious  philosophy.    They  are 
viewed  respectively  as  adding  to  or  diminishing  what  is  con- 
tained in  revelation  ;    ^^  dogmatism  forcing    reason  into  an 
agreement  with  revelation,  and  rationalism  forcing  revelation 
into  an  agreement  with  reason."    The  German  Wolf  and  his 
followers  may  stand  as  representatives  of  the  former,  and  £ant 
and  his  school  of  the  latter.    The  dogmatist,  for  example,  not 
content  with  receiving  the  truths  of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarna- 
tion, and  the  Atonement,  on  the  basis  of  revelation,  strives  to 
find  some  d  priori  and  necessary  ground  or  demonstration  for 
them.    The  rationalist  assumes  the  dicta  of  reason  or  con- 
science as  the  test  of  revelation,  accepting  only  so  much  of  it 
as  agrees  with  these  dicta,  and  of  course  must,  if  consistent, 
end  in  the  denial  of  any  need  whatever  of  a  revelation.  Both 
of  these  methods  are  false,  and  yet  in  both  there  is  an  element 
of  truth :  '^  the  province  of  Season  and  Faith,  the  limits  of  our 
knowledge  and  of  our  ignorance  must  both  be  clearly  deter- 
mined; otherwise,  we  may  find  ourselves  dogmatically  pro-, 
testing  against  dogmatism  and  reasoning  to  prove  the  worth- 
lessness  of  reason,"  (p.  61.)    We  need  then  to  find  some  com- 
mon ground  from  which  we  may  start.    That  is  announced  by 
Mansel  in  the  position  that  "  the  prcfper  object  of  oritioiem  is  not 
Religion^  natural  or  revealed^  hut  the  human  nUndin  its  rela- 
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tion  to  Religion^  For  thns  we  may  find  ^^  the  limits  of  our 
faculties  and  the  conditions  of  their  legitimate  exercise."  That 
is,  the  real  inquiry  is  as  to  the  Limits  of  Religious  Thought, 
and  this  is  to  be  answered  by  investigating  the  faculties  of 
thought.  And  such  an  investigation^  says  the  author,  will 
show  ^'  that  the  limits  of  religious  and  philosophical  thought 
are  the  same,"  and  if  so,  ^^  the  chief  foundation  of  religious 
rationalism  is  cut  from  under  it." 

Those  curious  in  such  matters  will  at  once  notice,  that  Mr. 
Mansel  proposes  to  pursue  the  same  method  of  inquiry  which 
Locke  propounded  in  the  beginning  of  his  Essay  on  the  Hu- 
man Understanding,  and  which  £ant  set  forth  at  the  outset  of 
his  Criticism  of  Pure  Beason.  It  is  an  examination  of  the 
powers  of  knowledge,  in  distinction  from  the  objects  of  know- 
ledge. Knowing  the  faculties  and  their  scope,  it  is  alleged 
that  we  have  the  means  of  determining  what  Uie  faculties  can 
accomplish,  what  objects  come  within  their  compass.  But, 
beginning  in  this  way,  Locke  and  E^ant  came  to  entirely  dif- 
ferent conclusions.  The  former  proved  that  we  could  know  only 
sense  and  its  modifications ;  while  the  later,  pursuing  the  same 
method  of  investigation,  came  to  the  result  that  we  have  uni- 
versal and  necessary  truths  not  directly  given  by  sense  or  its 
modifications.  This  shows  that  a  preconceived  theory  deter- 
mined the  investigation  in  both  cases.  And  so  it  is  with  Mr. 
Mansel.  His  statements  about  our  powers  of  knowing  are  all 
made  in  view  of  his  hypothesis,  that  we  cannot  have  a  con- 
ception of  what  is  Infinite  and  Absolute.  Besides,  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  there  is  not  an  essential  fallacy  involved 
in  the  method  itself.  How  can  we  determine  what  a  given 
faculty  can  or  cannot  do,  in  any  other  way  than  by  an  inspec- 
tion of  its  doings  ?  And  how  can  we  know  its  doings  in  any 
other  way,  than  by  viewing  it  in  connection  with  the  objecte 
about  which  it  is  employed?  Can  any  (ij?ru>n  examination 
of  perception  tell  us  what  we  can  perceive  ?  If  I  want  to 
know  whether  I  can  know  any  truth,  how  can  I  find  that  out 
in  any  other  way  than  by  looking  at  the  truth  itself,  and  ask- 
ing myself,  do  I  know  it  or  not }  If  I  want  to  know  whether  I 
have  any  idea  of  an  infinite  being,  how  can  I  know  that} 
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excepting  in  and  through  the  idea  itself?  A  knowledge  of  the 
facnlty  apart  and  separate  from  its  objects,  is  the  knowledge  of 
a  mere  abstract  activity,  and  no  activity  can  be  truly  known 
except  in  its  ends  or  objects.  But  waiving  this  point  for  the 
present^  we  will  follow  the  course  of  the  argument  a  step 
farther. 

The  Second  Lecture  is  intended  to  prove  the  position  that  a 
national  Theology  is  a  chimera.  The  author  here  examines 
some  of  the  attempts  to  get  at  a  philosophy  of  religion  on  the 
objective  or  metaphysical  side,  as  preparatory  to  the  exposition, 
in  the  Third  Lecture,  of  the  psychological  method.  Any  such 
objective  knowledge  of  God,  he  says,  is  impossible,  because 
the  ideas  by  which  alone  we  can  define  or  describe  what  God 
is,  lead  to  absolute  contradictions.  Because  they  lead  to  such, 
tbey  are  no  objects  of  knowledge  at  all ;  in  respect  to  know- 
ledge they  are  negations ;  all  that  we  mean  when  we  allege 
that  we  have  a  knowledge  of  them,  is  that  we  try  to  think  them 
and  cannot.  The  thought  we  have  of  them  is  simply  a  baf- 
fling of  thought.  The  chief  of  these  ideas  are  the  Infinite,  the 
Absolute,  and  the  First  Cause.  It  is  of  these  that  we  can 
form  no  conception  whatever.  While  saying  this,  Mr.  Mansel 
also  holds,  that  these  are  the  very  ideas  by  which  God  in  liis 
essential  being  is  and  must  be  defined  or  described.  All  the 
main  ideas,  in  short,  by  which  we  are  wont  to  describe  the 
Divine  being  or  nature,  as  distinguished  from  what  is  finite, 
are  utterly  inconceivable,  and  involve  us  in  point-blank  con- 
tradictions as  soon  as  we  attempt  to' bring  them  into  the  range 
of  conscious  thought.  And  not  only  is  this  the  case  when  we 
take  these  ideas  singly,  but  also  when  we  view  them  in  their 
mutual  relations ;  "  the  conception  of  an  eternal  causation  is 
incompatible  with  the  Absolute ;"  '^  the  Absolute  cannot  be 
conceived  as  a  necessary  and  unconscious  cause,  nor  as  a  volun- 
tary and  ponscious  cause,  nor  as  possessing  consciousness  at  all, 
nor  as  containing  in  itself  any  kind  of  relation,  nor  as  one  and 
simple  out  of  all  relation."  In  short,  ^'the  fundamental  con* 
eeptions  of  Bational  Theology  are  self-destructive."  The  sum 
of  his  argument  here  is  given  as  follows :  ^^  The  conception  of 
be  Absolute  and  Infinite,  from  whatever  side  we  view  it, 
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appears  encompassed  with  contradictions.  There  is  a  contra- 
diction in  supposing  snch  an  object  to  exist,  whether  alone  or 
in  conjunction  with  others,  and  there  is  a  contradiction  in  snp- 
posing  it  not  to  exist.  There  is  a  contradiction  in  conceiving 
it  as  one,  and  there  is  a  contradiction  in  conceiving  it  as  many. 
There  is  a  contradiction  in  conceiving  it  as  personal,  and  there 
is  a  contradiction  in  conceiving  it  as  impersonal.  It  cannot, 
without  contradiction,  be  represented  as  active,  nor,  without 
equal  contradiction,  be  represented  as  inactive.  It  cannot  be 
conceived  as  the  sum  of  all  existence,  nor  yet  can  it  be  con- 
ceived as  part  only  of  that  sum." 

If  all  this  be  so  and  be  true,  what  follows  ?  It  follows,  (1) 
That  we  cannot  have  any  rational  theology ;  in  forming*  theo- 
logy we  must  renounce  reason.  We  have  no  rational  ideas 
out  of  which  theology  can  be  formed.  We  have  only  negative 
quantities  to  work  with.  That  is,  as  £Eur  as  reason  is  concerned, 
we  do  and  must  say  that  we  abandon  the  field  to  the  pantheist 
or  atheist  What,  then,  about  natural  theology  ?  What,  then, 
about  theism,  on  philosophical  grounds,  as  opposed  to  pan- 
theism and  atheism  ?  Mr.  Mansel  capitulates  to  the  pantheist,  as 
far  as  reason  is  concerned.  He  says  expressly,  that  if  we  have 
any  idea  of  the  absolute  and  infinite,  it  is,  and  it  must  be,  that 
of  the  pantheist  He  says  definitely,  that  the  only  idea  of  the 
infinite  and  absolute  which  we  can  have,  is  one  that  authorizes 
all  the  pantheistic  inferences.  He  concedes  to  the  pantheist, 
that  personality,  and  the  real  existonce  of  the  finite  and  the 
relative  cannot,  on  grounds  of  reason,  be  reconciled  with  the 
ideas  of  an  Infinite  and  Absolute  Being.  This  is  what  all  the 
pantheists  have  been  saying;  and  Mr.  Mansel  says  that  they 
are  right  in  saying  so,  on  rational  grounds. 

In  short,  as  far  as  the  philosophical  question  between  the 
theist  and  pantheist  is  concerned,  this  work,  coming  from  a 
theist  and  a  believer,  capitulates  to  the  pantheist  and  the  unbe- 
liever. It  says  that,  starting  from  reason  alone,  and  inquiring 
for  that  system  which  will  solve  the  problem  of  the  universe, 
in  that  relation,  on  this  ground,  the  pantheist  has  all  the  ad- 
vantage. We  are  aware  that  it  also  brings  objections  to  pan- 
theism ;  but  these  objections  are  of  no  weight  after  he  has 
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granted  all  that  Hegel  himself  would  or  could  ask  as  to  the 
idea  of  the  Absolute  and  Infinite — ^^  if  we  have  any." 

Sut  (2)  this  Lecture  says,  that  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
is  not  that  the  pantheist  is  right,  but  that  neither  he  nor  the 
theist  has  any  idea  of  the  Infinite  and  Absolute  at  all.  But  of 
what  avail  is  this,  as  against  the  pantheist:  he  accepts  the 
concessions  and  denies  the  inference ;  and,  with  the  conces* 
sions,  we  do  not  see  how  the  inference  can  be  forced  upon  him. 
Besides — ^wherein  consists  the  logic  of  the  inference  t  In  at- 
tempting to  carry  out  an  idea,  to  apply  it  in  the  sphere  of  rela* 
tionS|  I  find  that  it  involves  me  in  contradictions:  What 
then  {  Does  that  prove  that  I  have  not  the  idea  f  "No ;  it  only, 
at  the  utmost,  proves  that  I  cannot  develope  it  in  consistency 
and  harmony  with  other  ideas.  It  may  prove,  we  think  it 
does  prove,  tiiat  by  d  priori  reasoning  upon  or  from  the  Abso- 
lute and  Infinite,  human  reason  cannot  develope  the  relative 
and  finite ;  but  it  does  not  prove  that  the  ideas  of  the  Infinite 
and  Absolute  are  null  in  the  eye  of  reason.  Whether  these 
ideas  be  or  be  not  merely  negative,  we  do  not  now  discuss ;  we 
simply  say,  that  the  fact  that  we  cannot  interpret  them  in 
relation  to  each  other  and  in  relation  to  the  finite,  does  not 
prove  them  to  be  no  ideas  at  all. 

Another  (3)  inference  would  seem  to  follow  from  Mr.  Man* 
selPs  position,  viz.,  universal  skepticism,  as  far  as  reason  goes, 
in  respect  to  the  validity  of  our  highest  rational  ideas.  If  they 
all  lead  us  into  absolute  contradiction,  what  is  this  but  the  very 
essence  of  skepticism  ?  Our  author  seems  to  feel  that  some  per* 
sons  might  make  this  inference,  and  says,  (p.  85 :)  '^  No  conclu* 
sion  can  be  drawn  from  it  in  favor  of  universal  skepticism ; 
first,  because  universal  skepticism  equally  destroys  itself;  and, 
secondly,  because  the  contradictions  thus  detected  belong  not 
to  the  use  of  reason  in  general,  but  only  to  its  exercise  on  one 
particular  object  of  thought."  This  is  all  he  has  to  say  about 
it  As  to  the  "first"  reply,  it  is  simply  confirmatory;  it 
makes  out  the  most  thorough-going  skepticism.  Having 
granted  the  rational  validity  of  skepticism  as  to  the  highest 
ideas,  what  if  skepticism  does  logically  destroy  itself;  it  does 
no  more  with  itself  than  you  have  granted  may  be  done  with 
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the  highest  objects  of  belief.  And  then,  as  to  the  '^  secondly," 
that  the  ^^  contradictions  belong  not  to  the  use  of  reason  in 
general,  but  only  to  its  exercise  on  one  particular  object  of 
thought ;"  if  that  object  of  thought  be  the  highest  and  best,  if 
it  be  that  which  alone  is  truly  substantial  and  needful,  and  if 
reason  utterly  fails  you  there,  and  lands  you  in  entire  skepti- 
cism ;  can  it  be  of  much  worth  elsewhere  ?  For  all  other  sub- 
jects run  back  into  these :  the  finite  to  the  Infinite,  the  i*elative 
to  the  Absolute,  the  world  to  Gk)d.  If  you  give  up  reason  alto- 
gether as  to  the  essentials,  it  is  poor  comfort  to  know  that  you 
may  still  use  it  about  the  accidents,  which  hang  upon  these 
essentials  for  their  very  life  and  being. 

Eant's  Criticism  of  the  Pure  Beason  has  been  most  objected 
to,  on  the  ground  that  it  denied  that  reason  could  prove  the 
valid  being  of  its  highest  ideas.  Our  author  goes  beyond 
Kant,  not  merely  denying  the  objective  reality,  but  affirming 
the  inherent  self-contradiction  of  these  ideas.  And  this  is  the 
philosophy  which  some  say  is  to  save  us  from  rationalism ! 

But  we  are  not  through  with  these  inferences.  Mr.  Mansel 
claims,  (4)  that  the  proper  inference  from  these  inextricable 
contradictions  is  not  skepticism,  but  belief.  Beason  being 
proved  impotent — ^we  must  believe  f  This  may  be  very  well 
for  those  who  do  believe  already ;  but  how  will  it  work  in  the 
case  of  those  who  do  not  ?  How  can  we  convince  such  of  the 
necessity  and  reasonableness  of  belief,  when  reason  gives  a 
negative  response  on  the  same  points  which  faith  affirms? 
Reason  may  doubtless  teach  us  to  believe  in  what  we  do  not 
understand ;  but  how  can  it  teach  us  to  believe  in  what  to  the 
understanding  is  a  mere  inconceivability ;  in  what  is  ^^  not  an 
object  of  thought  or  consciousness  at  all,  but  the  mere  absence 
of  the  conditions  under  which  consciousness  is  possible,''  as 
our  author,  in  another  place  (p.  110)  says  that  the  Infinite  and 
the  Absolute  are. 

That  we  do  not  misapprehend  the  writer  on  this  point  is  evi- 
dent from  his  statement,  in  the  introduction  to  the  Third  Lec- 
ture. After  having  shown  that  these  metaphysical  ideas 
involve  contradictions,  and  are  only  the  negation  of  thought,  he 
says :  ^'  The  result"  of  this  examination  is,  that  ^'  we  are  com- 
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pelled  by  the  constitntion  of  our  minds  to  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  an  Absolute  and  Infinite  Being — a  belief  which  appears 
forced  upon  ns  as  the  complement  of  our  consciousness  of  the 
relative  and  finite."    The  underlying  philosophy  of  this  leap 
from  negation  to  faith,  is  expressed  in  a  proposition  of  Sir 
William    Hamilton,  cited  in   the  notes  to    these  Lectures: 
^'  Thought  is  possible  only  in  the  conditioned  interval  between 
two  unconditioned  contradictory  extremes  or  poles,  each  of 
which  is  aUogelher  inoanceivable^  but  ofwhtch^  on  the  principle 
of  excluded  middle^  the  one  or  the  other  is  necessarily  trueP 
What  Mansel  applies  to  religious  truths,  Sir  William  affirms 
universally.    The  amount  of  the  matter,  as  here  applied,  is 
this ;  the  Absolute,  the  Infinite,  the  First  Cause,  when  we  tiy 
to  think  them,  lead  into  absolute  contradictions ;  but  we  cannot 
stay  there ;  between  the  two  equally  inconceivable  opposites, 
we  must  choose.    How  can  we  tell  which  to  choose?    The 
answer  is,  by  l>elief    And  notice  here,  we  are  called  upon  to 
believe,  not  in  a  mystery,  not  merely  in  what  may  be  above 
reason,  not  in  something  revealed  on  the  basis  of  adequate  tes- 
timony ;  but  we  are  called  upon  to  believe  in  what  is  utterly 
inconceivable,  in  what  is  contradictory  to  something  else, 
which,  in  the  eye  of  refison,  is  of  equal  validity ;  in  what  to 
reason  is  merely  a  negation.    And  this,  too,  not  upon  some 
minor  and  relative  points,  but  upon  the  fundamental  ideas  of 
aU  philosophy  and  of  all  religion.    Belief,  it  is  said,  here  af- 
firms  certain  traths  to  be  positive  and  necessary,  which  reason, 
at  the  same  time,  affirms  to  be  merely  negative.    If  this  does 
not  make  a  dualism — what  does  ? 

And  still  further,  what  is  this  &ith,  or  belief,  which  is  thus 
brought  in  at  the  decisive  instant }  Whereabouts,  in  the  class- 
ification of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  does  it  belong  %  To  the 
intellect  f  Manifestly  not ;  for  if  it  did,  then  it  would  be  an 
act  of  knowledge,  or  of  reason,  and  it  would  involve  a  too  glar- 
ing absurdity  to  say,  that  the  intellect  at  the  same  time  affirms 
these  ideas  to  be  both  positive  and  negative.  But  if  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  intellect,  then  it  must  be  an  instinct  or  a 
feeling,  for  it  certainly  is  not  an  act  of  the  will.  And  so  we 
have  an  instinct  or  feeling  of  the  positive  existence  of  the 
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Absolute  and  Infinite.  And  this  is  myeticisni  in  its  most 
vicioos  form.  It  is  not  half  so  good  as  the  intellectual  intuition 
of  Schelling,  with  which  it  has  a  close  alliance. 

One  point  more,  however,  remains  to  be  pressed  about  this 
taking  all  our  ideas  of  the  Infinite  and  Absolute  from  the 
sphere  of  reason,  and  assigning  them  over  to  the  guardianship 
of  a  blind  belief.  The  position  that  we  can  believe  that  to 
be  positive  which  reason  declares  to  be  negative  cannot  be 
thought  out.  I  believe  that  the  Infinite  and  Absolute  are  po- 
sitive ;  I  know  the  Infinite  and  Absolute  only  as  negatives. 
Who  has  such  a  double  consciousness  ?  If  I  believe  that  the 
Infinite  is,  I  must  know  that  the  Infinite  is.  The  question  is 
not,  if  I  can  clearly  conceive  how  they  are ;  for  that  we  grant 
we  cannot  do.  But  the  question  is,  can  I  believe  tha/t  they 
are,  without  knowing  th(xt  they  are,  or  while  knowing  that  the 
terms  express  merely  negative  ideas  ?  Wliat  a  curious  position 
a  philosopher  has  got  into,  when  he  says :  '^  I  believe  that  there 
is  an  Absolute  Being,  while  at  the  same  time  I  have  no  con- 
ception, or  only  a  negative  one  of  this  Absolute  Being."  What 
possible  advantage  is  gained,  by  taking  what  is  positive  in  onr 
ideas  of*  Ood,  out  of.  the  sphere  of  reason,  and  bringing  it 
into  the  sphere  of  faith  ?  That  grand  act  of  the  soul  by  which 
we  recognize  the  Infinite — ^what  warrant  have  we  for  saying 
that  it  is  not  an  act  of  reason  ?  Is  not  reason  the  seat  or  organ 
of  ideas  ?  And  are  not  the  Infinite,  and  Absolute,  and  First 
Oause,  true  ideas  of  the  intelligence  ?  If  not,  what  are  they  ? 
K  they  are,  does  not  reason  know  the  Infinite  and  Absolute 
as  real  ?  And  if  it  does,  does  it  not  also  know — ^that  they  are 
not  negative  ? 

In  the  Third  Lecture,  Mr.  Hansel  approaches  these  ideas 
from  the  subjective  or  psychological  side.  His  object  here  is 
to  show,  from  an  examination  of  oonaoiaumess^  that  we  cannot 
form  any  positive  conception  of  the  Infinite  and  Absolute. 
And  this  he  supposes  to  be  a  more  thorough-going  method 
than  the  metaphysical  or  objective  scrutiny  of  these  ideas.  If  it 
can  be  made  to  appear,  that  such  is  the  structure  of  the  human 
intelligence  that  it  can  only  know  the  finite  and  relative ;  of 
course,  all  our  supposed  knowledge  of  the  unlimited  and  un- 
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conditioned  must   be  a  mere  delnsion.    We  have  already 
remarked  npon  the  inherent  fallacy  involved  in  the  very 
attempt    If  any  body  comes  to  an  examination  of  the  powerg 
of  the  mind,  wiUx  a  preconceived  theory,  that  there  are  certain 
things  the  mind  cannot  know,  he  will  be  very  likely  to  define 
the  powers  in  such  a  way  as  to  support  his  theoretical  postu- 
late.   But  not  to  press  this  point,  let  us  see  how  the  criticism 
is  conducted.    Our  lecturer  lays  down  four  conditions  of  all 
consciousness ;  and,  from  these  necessary  conditions  of  all 
consciousness,  makes  his  inference,  that  our  ideas  of  the  Infinite, 
etc.,  must  be  only  negative.   The  first  of  these  conditions  is,  that 
consciousness  necessarily  implies  a  distinction  between  one  ob- 
ject  and  another ;  the  second,  that  it  involves  a  relation  between 
subject  and  object ;  the  third  condition  is  that  of  succession 
and   duration  in  time;,  the  fourth  condition  is  personality, 
which  is  ^'  a  limitation  and  relation,  and  hence  inadequate  to 
represent  the  Infinite."    How  this  last  condition  came  to  be 
brought  in  here,  parallel  with  the  others,  we  are  unable  to 
conceive.    He  surely  does  not  mean  to  say  that,  because  we 
are  persons,  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  thing  which  is  not  per- 
sonal.   The  only  sense  of  personality,  as  a  condition  of  con- 
sciousness, is,  that  we  who  are  conscious  are  persons.    This  is 
doubtless  a  fact  about  our  consciousness,  about  all  conscious- 
ness— that  only  persons  are  conscious.    But  how  does  it  follow 
from  this,  that  their  consciousness  is  limited  objectively  to  a 
knowledge  of  personality?     The  author  here  argues  thus, 
''personality  is  essentially  a  limitation  and  a  rdatian^'^  and 
hence,  ^'  to  speak  of  an  Absolute  and  Infinite  Person  is  simply 
to  use  language,  to  which,  however  true  it  may  be  in  a  super- 
human sense,  no  mode  of  human  thought  can  possibly  attach 
itself;"  and  yet  he  adds,  that  we  are  therefore  not  justified  on 
philosophical  grounds  "  in  denying  the  Personality  of  God." 
Why  not  ?    Because,  he  would  say,  "  we  babble  about  no- 
thing under  the  name  of  the  Infinite."    Yery  well :  suppose 
we  do ;  if  the  Infinite  be  really  and  merely  a  negation,  why 
may  we  not  talk  about  an  Infinite  Person?    But  if  we  cannot, 
and  he  says  we  cannot,  then  he  really  grants  that  the  Infinite 
is  something  more  than  he  has  all  along  been  saying  that  it  is. 
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Beeidee,  he  here  again  gives  up  HbAtIj  and  squarely  the  ground 
to  the  pantheist  If  personality  be  necessarily  finite,  there 
cannot  be  an  Infinite  Person;  there  cannot  be  a  self-conscious 
deity.  This,  he  says,  is  what  an  analysis  of  consciousness  gives 
as  its  result ;  and  yet,  he  also  says,  we  must  believe  that  God 
is  both  Infinite  and  personal.  He  allows  above  that  in  a  ^'  su« 
perhuman  sense,"  we  may  talk  about  ^^an  Infinite  and 
Absolute  Person."  Belief,  then,  it  would  seem,  takes  in  a 
'^  superhuman  sense,"  language  to  which,  in  a  human  sense 
we  can  attach  no  idea  at  all. 

The  other  three  conditions  of  consciousness,  have  a  more 
direct  bearing  upon  his  argument  What  that  argument 
amounts  to  is  this  :  because  consciousness  implies  a  distinction 
of  one  object  from  another,  because  it  involves  a  relation  of 
subject  and  object,  and  because  it  is  limited  by  time,  in  suc- 
cession and  duration — ^therefore,  we  cannot  have  any  positive 
idea  of  the  Infinite  and  Absolute.  The  Infinite  and  Absolute 
cease  to  be  such,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  distinctions,  or 
of  relations,  or  as  existing  in  succession.  And  thus  the  ulti- 
mate laws  and  conditions  of  consciousness  limit  thought  to  the 
finite  and  the  relative.  '*  That  man  can  be  conscious  of  the 
Infinite  is  thus  a  supposition,  which,  in  the  very  terms  in  which 
it  is  expressed,  annihilates  itself."  ^'  A  consciousness  of  the 
Infinite,  as  such,  involves  a  self-contradiction."  ^  The  Infinite, 
from  a  human  point  of  view,  is  merely  a  name  for  the  absence 
of  those  conditions  under  which  thought  is  possible."  '^  Th6 
AbsoliUe  and  the  Injintte  are  thus,  like  the  inconceiv(Me  and  the 
imperceptibU^  names  indicating  not  an  object  of  thought,  or  of 
consciousness  at  all,  but  the  mere  absence  of  the  conditions 
under  which  consciousness  is  possible."  And  much  more  to 
the  same  effect 

These  are  certainly  very  extraordinary  assertions  and  dis- 
coveries to  come  from  a  Christian  divine,  from  a  defender  of 
revelation,  from  a  believer  in  God.  It  is  the  language  of 
the  school  of  materialism  and  atheism.  In  the  range  of  philo- 
sophical  speculation  it  is  found  chiefiy  among  the  skeptics,  and 
now  it  is  brought  forward  as  the  basis  of  that  philosophy  of 
religion  which  alone  can  save  us  fi^m  the  power  of  panthe- 
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ism.  It  is  therefore  worthj  of  serions  examination.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  author  is  honest ;  b^t  he  has  been  so  far  misled,  in 
his  eagerness  to  refute  the  pantheists,  as  to  take  positions 
which,  logically  carried  out,  reduce  theology  to  the  vainest  of 
speculations. 

And  in  this  whole  argument,  as  it  seems  to  us,  there  is  a 
real  confusion  and  confounding  of  entirely  different  things.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true^  that  our  human  consciousness  involves 
and  implies  a  distinction  of  one  object  from  another,  and  of 
subject  and  object ;  and  that  it  exists  only  in  the  successions  of 
time.  These  are  simple  ^d  undeniable  facts  about  our  con- 
sciousness. But  does  it  follow,  does  it  begin  to  follow,  from 
this,  that  we  can  not  know  any  thing  which  is  not  thus  limited 
and  finite  and  related  ?  The  question  here  is  not<at  all  about 
the  nature  of  consciousness ;  the  whole  question  has  to  do  with 
the  djeds  of  consciousness.  Mr.  Mansel's  argument  takes  for 
granted,  or  rests  on  the  silent  assumption,  that  we  can  know 
only  what  we  are.  I  may  be  finite,  and  my  consciousness  may 
be  finite  in  its  modes  of  activity ;  but  that  is  no  reason  at  all 
against  the  position  that  the  Infinite  may  be  an  object  of 
knowledge.  Can  I  not  have  an  idea  of  any  thing  which  sur- 
passes my  own  mode  of  being  ?  If  I  can  not,  then  I  certainly 
can  not  have  any  idea  of  GK)d. 

This  position,  that  we  can  know  only  what  we  are,  is  one  of 
the  most  mischievous  positions  in  philosophy  and  theology.  It 
led  to  many  of  the  vagaries  about  perception  which  Sir 
William  Hamilton  has  so  well  refuted ;  and  he  refuted  them, 
in  part,  by  an  appeal  to  consciousness,  in  favor  of  the  position 
that  we  can  and  do  know  something  which  we  are  not ;  that 
we,  though  spiritual,  may  yet  be  conscious  of  an  external,  ma- 
terial world.  This  position  that  we  can  know  only  what  we 
are,  is  also  one  of  the  main  positions  of  the  pantheistic  school. 
They  say  that  if  we  know  the  Infinite,  we  are  of  like  nature, 
and  if  we  know  the  Absolute,  that  we  are  kindred  thereto*  And 
soour  Bampton  lecturer  tells  us  that  we  can  know  only  the  finite, 
because  we  are  finite ;  and  only  the  relative,  because  we  are 
relative.  But  both  have  a  false  theory  of  knowledge.  The 
measure  of  our  finite  being  is  not  the  measure  of  the  objects 
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of  own  knowledge.  We  can  have  ideas  of  that  which  is 
altogether  above  us ;  the  First  Good,  First  Iferfect,  and  First 
Fair.  If  we  could  not,  there  is  no  possibility  of  either  moral 
or  religions  culture.  There  is  a  plain  distinction,  neglected  by 
our  author,  between  the  conditions  and  the  objects  of  know- 
ledge. 

In  short,  to  predicate  of  the  objects  of  our  knowledge,  con- 
ditions which  apply  only  to  our  acts  of  knowledge  is  a  gross 
paralogism.  Our  idea  of  the  absolute  is  no  more  an  absolute 
idea,  and  our  idea  of  the  infinite  is  no  more  an  infinite  idea, 
than  our  idea  of  matter  is  a  materia)  idea,  or  our  conception* 
of  a  stone  is  a  stony  conception.  The  absurdity  and  confusion  in 
the  former  instances  are  no  greater  and  other  than  in  the  latter, 

Kor  is  the  position  helped  by  the  statement,  (see  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  Appendix,  Letter  to  Mr. 
Henry  Calderwood,  pp.  684-5,)  that  "  the  Infinite,"  here  con- 
templated, ^'  is  considered  only  as  in  thougkt;  the  Infinite  be- 
yond thought  being,  it  may  be,  an  object  of  belief,  but  not  of 
knowledge."  For,  as  we  shall  see  farther  on,  the  argument 
which  makes  it  negative  in  thought  must  also  make  it  negative 
to  belief;  the  belief  cannot  be  saved  if  the  idea  is  lost  And 
if  we  believe  it  as  positive,  we  may  also  know  it  as  such. 
And  besides,  .what  is  that  Infinite  which  is  at  one  and  the 
same  time  beyond  all  thought,  and  yet  an  object  of  belief?  Is 
belief  possible  without  thought  ?  Is  belief  possible  in  any  other 
way  than  through  thought?  And  if  the  belief  be  through 
thought,  and  be  a  belief  in  the  Infinite  as  positive,  must  not 
this  Infinite  be  positive  in  the  thought  in  order  to  be  positive 
to  the  belief?  But,  even  if  this  be  not  so,  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  position,  that  the  coAditions  of  thought  do  not  apply 
to  the  object  of  thought,  but  only  to  the  object  as  in  thought  ? 
The  very  statement  implies  that  we  can  perceive  a  distinction 
between  the  Infinite  as  it  is  in  thought,  and  the  Infinite  as  it  is 
beyond  .thought ;  and  that  we  are  conscious  that  there  is  some-* 
thing  more  about  it,  than  is  to  be  tbund  in  what  is  here  called 
'  thought ;'  that  though  in  this  kind  of  ^  thought'  we  view  it  as 
negative,  yet  somehow  or  other  we  know  it  to  be  something 
more.    Thus,  even  in  the  most  cautious  statements  of  the 
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matter,  there  is  implied  the  existence  of  a  higher  power  of 
knowing,  than  that  which  is  cognizant  only  of  the  limited  and 
finite. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  distinction  which  is  neglected  in  this 
style  of  ratiocination.  Mr.  Mansel  implies  throughout,  and 
his  argument  is  valid  only  on  the  supposition,  that  because  we 
can  not  conceive  the  Infinite  under  finite  forms  without  an- 
nulling it^  and  of  the  Absolute  under  relations,  without  destroy- 
ing its  true  nature ;  that  therefore  we  have,  and  can  have,  no 
idea,  or  only  a  negative  conception,  of  either  the  Infinite  or  the 
Absolute.  It  is  doubtless  true,  probably  nobody  will  dispute 
the  assertion,  that  to  conceive  of  the  Infinite  as  finite,  and  of  the 
Absolute  as  relative,  is  to  destroy  the  soul  and  sense  of  both. 
And  if  this  is  all  that  is  meant  by  the  vaunted  position,  that  we 
can  not  conceive  of  either — who  ever  doubted  it?  It  is  just 
what  the  advocates  of  the  positive  nature  of  these  ideas  al- 
ways aflSrm.  The  most  successful  part  of  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton's famous  article  on  the  philosophy  of  Cousin  was  that  in 
which  he  refuted  Cousin's  position,  that  the  Infinite  and  Abso- 
lute conld  be  known  through  plurality  and  difi^erence.  Of 
course  this  involves  a  contradiction.  And  if  all  our  concep- 
tions are  necessarily  and  solely  of  the  finite  and  relative,  then 
of  course  we  cannot  have  any  conception  of  the  Infinite  and 
Absolute;  but  to  say  that  all  our  conceptions  are  of  this 
character,  is  just  to  beg  the  question.  The  word  "  conception" 
perhaps  here  misleads.  If  taken  in  the  sense  of  something  wo 
can  definitely  know  and  bound,  of  a  distinct  image,  of  a 
limited  notion — if  that  be  the  only  sense  of  the  word  concep- 
tion, then  of  course  we  cannot  have  a  conception  of  the  Infi- 
nite. But  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  such  philosophers  are 
merely  playing  with  a  word,  which  has  properly  only  a 
limited  sense.  They  of  course  use  the  term  conception  for  the 
highest  object  of  thought ;  but  the  mischief  is,  that  they  carry 
along  constantly  its  limited  usage.  It  is  better  perhaps,  and 
may  avoid  ambiguity,  to  say  that  we  have  the  ideas  of  the  In- 
finite and  Absolute,  rather  than  the  conceptions.  And  it  is 
involved  in  the  very  nature  of  these  ideas,  that  they  exclude 

the  limitations  of  space  and  time ;  as  soon  as  we  limit,  so  soon 
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we  annul  them.  That  onr  idea  of  them  is  of  them  as  limited,  is 
the  very  thing  which  we  deny.  And  the  position  that  we 
can  not  have  them  without  limiting  them,  is  refuted  by  tlie 
fact,  that  ov/r  very  idea  of  them  is^  that  they  are  unlimited  and 
tmconditioned.  We  grant  then  to  Mr.  Mansel  all  the  benefit 
he  can  derive  from  the  position,  that  we  can  not  conceive  of 
the  Infinite  as  finite,  or  of  the  Absolute  as  relative ;  but  it  is  only 
by  an  illogical  step  that  he  can  thence  make  the  inference, 
that  we  know  only  the  finite  and  relative.  At  the  same  time, 
we  are  perfectly  willing  to  concede,  that  there  are  difficulties 
which  baffle  thought  in  its  attempt  to  construct  or  conceive 
the  relation  between  the  Infinite  and  finite ;  but  these  difii- 
culties  give  no  warrant  for  denying  the  Infinite,  any  more 
than  for  denying  the  finite.  And  we  may  hold  to  both  as 
essential,  without  claiming  that  we  can  understand  and  define 
their  mutual  relations. 

Sut  there  is  a  yet  more  serious  objection  to  this  process  by 
which  Mr.  Mansel,  from  an  analysis  of  the  conditions  of  con- 
sciousness, comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  '^  the  Inffhite  from  a 
human  point  of  view  is  merely  a  name  for  the  absence  of 
those  conditions  under  which  thought  is  possible."  It  will  be 
recollected,  that  he  also  asserts  that  ^^  we  are  compelled  to  he- 
lieve  in  the  Infinite  and  Absolute"  as  positive,  while  reason 
tells  us  that  they  are  only  negative.  But  now,  the  very  argu- 
ments or  rather  positions,  by  which  he  proves  that  we  cannot 
think  the  Infinite,  also  prove  that  we  cannot  hdiefoe  in  the  In- 
finite. We  do  not  say,  that  we  may  not  believe  what  we  do 
not  comprehend ;  but,  that  the  reasons  here  assigned  for  the  im- 
possibility of  thought  also  prove  the  impossibility  of  belief. 
What  are  these  reasons?  Chiefiy,  that  because  all  human 
consciousness  is  under  the  limitations  of  distinctions  and  rela- 
tions, that  the  objects  of  consciousness  must  be  viewed  as  under 
the  like  restrictions ;  and  that,  as  the  restriction  of  the  Infinite 
is  an  annulling  of  its  idea,  we  can  therefore  form  no  rational 
idea  of  it.  Very  well ;  is  not  belief  also,  as  much  as  thought, 
included  in  consciousness?  Must  not  the  limitation  of  con- 
sciousness  be  as  much  limitation  of  belief,  as  of  thought,  since 
belief,  equally  with  thought,  exists  only  in  consciousness  ?    Of 
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course,  then,  it  follows  irreeistibly,  that  if  these  limitations  oi 
conscionsness   prevent  one  having  a   conception,  they  also 
preclude  ns  from  having  a  belief,  in  the  Infinite  and  Absolute. 
If  thought,  being  in  consciousness,  must  therefore  be  restricted 
by  limitations,  so  must  belief,  for  the  same  reason.    If  these 
limitations  of  consciousness  are  to  be  transferred  to,  and  im- 
posed upon  the  object  of  thought,  they  must  equally  be  trans- 
ferred to,  and  imposed  upon  the  object  of  belief.    If  in  the 
former  case  they  annul  the  idea  of  the  Infinite  as  positive 
to  thought,  they  in  like  manner,  in  the  other  case,  annul  the 
Infinite  as  positive  to  belief.    The  reasons  assigned  for  the  im-^ 
potence  of  thought,  are  just  as  valid  in  proof  of  the  impotence 
of  faith.    This  must  be  so,  unless  belief  transcends  conscious- 
ness ;  and  that  it  does,  we  do  not  suppose  any  sane  mind  would 
say.    L^  to  escape  this  conclusion,  it  be  said  that  the  limita- 
tions of  consciousness  do  not  limit  the  objects  of  faith,  then  in  the- 
same  way,  we  say,  that  no  more  do  the  limitations  of  conscious- 
Dess  limit  the  objects  of  thought ;  and  the  whole  argument  of 
the  author  falls  to  the  ground.    For  it  either  proves  that  we 
cannot  believe  in  the  Infinite  as  positive,  or  else  it  does  not 
prove  that  we  cannot  think  the  Infinite  as  positive. 

Neither  on  the  objective  or  metaphysical,  nor  on  the  subjec- 
tive side  (that  of  consciousness)  has  the  author  of  these  Lectures 
sncceeded  in  establishing  his  thesis,  that  our  ideas  of  the  Infi- 
nite and  Absolute  are  merely  negative.  And  here  we  might 
leave  the  question,  did  not  its  theological  and  philosophical 
importance  seem  to  demand  some  additional  statements  and 
explanationSi  Yet  our  limits  will  allow  only  a  presentation^ 
of  some  hints,  and  not  a  full  discussion. 

When,  then,  it  is  asserted  that  our  ideas  of  the  Infinite  and 
Absolute  are  merely  negative,  what  is  meant  by  negative  ?  Is 
it  meant  that  they  are  equivalent  to  zero  ?  This  would  be  the 
strictest  interpretation  of  the  language.  We  suppose  that  this 
would  not  be  seriously  maintained ;  yet  we  do  not  see  how  it 
can  be  avoided  on  the  principles  of  lie  "  philosophy  of  nesci- 
ence." If  all  that  we  know  is  the  finite,  and  if  Uie  Infinite  is 
the  negation  of  this,  then  the  Infinite  must  be  the  same  as  0.. 
And  when  we  say  that  God  is  infinite,  we  say  nothing  at  all ;. 
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we  predicate  of  him  a  negation.  And,  as  infinitude  is  the 
characteristic  of  Deity  in  contrast  with  the  finite,  we  have 
nothing  by  which  to  contrast  Him;  we  have  no  ideas  by 
which  we*  can  define  or  describe  God  in  distinction  from  what 
exists  in  time  and  space. 

If  this  be  not  the  sense  of  the  position,  that  our  idea  of  the 
Infinite  is  negative,  is  it,  perhaps,  meant,  that  we  cannot  con- 
ceive of  the  Infinite,  in  the  same  way  that  we  conceive  of 
what  is  finite  and  limited  ?    That,  of  coarse  we  grant ;  for  so 
to  conceive  of  it  is  to  limit  it;  and  to  limit  is  to  annul  it.    But 
what  warrant  have  we  for  the  implication  that  only  our  ideas 
of  the  finite  are  positive  ?    What  does  positive  mean  ?    Does 
it  mean  limited  ?    INotat  all.    It  means,  rather,  that  to  which 
we  are  compelled  to  attribute  real  being — that  which  in 
-thought  we  affirm  to  be.     Under  this  aspect  the  idea  of  the 
Infinite  is  even  more  positive  than  that  of  the  finite.    So  far  is  it 
from  being  true,  that  that  which  is  limited  is  alone  positive  ; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  (as  the  profoundest  thinkers  have  con- 
fessed,) limitation  involves  negation ;  and  the  unlimited  alone 
is  positive  in  the  highest  sense.     As  Descartes  well  said,  in  his 
Espouse  aux  Objections  (to  his  Meditations :)  ^^  It  is  not  true 
that  we  conceive  of  the  Infinite  by  the  negation  of  the  finite, 
seeing  that,  on  the  contrary,  all  limitation  contains  in  itself  the 
negation  of  the  Infinite." 

Is  it  said,  that  the  idea  of  the  Infinite  is  negative,  because 
we-<lefine  it  by  negations,  in  contrast  with  that  which  is  finite  ? 
as  when  we  say  it  is  not-finite,  no^limited  ?  But  we  can  de- 
fine a  positive  conception  by  negations  and  contrasts,  without 
viewing  it  as  negative.  The  negation  here  implies  and  solely 
n^ans,  that  the  limits  of  the  finite  can  not  be  predicated  of 
the  Infinite,  and  the  denial  of  these  limitations  involves  the 
positive  affirmation  that  it  is  above  and  superior  to  them. 

Or,  is  it  meant,  that  the  ideas  of  the  Infinite  and  Absolute 
merely  express  the  impotence  of  thought ;  are  but  "  names  for 
the  absence  of  those  conditions  under  which  thought  is  possi- 
ble"? And  what  does  this  mean?  Who  can  attach  any 
"  conception"  to  such  affirmations  ?  The  Infinite  a  name  for 
the   impotence  of  thought  I      What    is    the  impotence  of 
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thought  ?  It  is  at  the  utmost  a  conscionsness  of  inability  to 
think  something.  What  is  that  something  which  we  cannot 
think?  Is  it  the  impotence  itself?  Certainly  not;  for  the 
impotence  is  in  relation  to  that ;  and  the  impotence  and  the 
object  of  the  impotence  cannot  be  one  and  the  same  thing. 
A.nd  yet  Mr.  Mansel  says,  that  the  Infinite  expresses  merely  the 
impotence  of  thought  I  The  assertion  is  an  example  of  one 
case  of  such  impotence,  even  if  it  does  not  prove  that  the  idea 
of  the  Infinite  is  that  impotence.  Jnst  so  it  is,  too,  about  the 
further  statement,  that  it  *^  is  but  a  name  for  the  absence  of  those 
conditions  under  which  thought  is  possible."  What  does  this 
mean  ?  Thought  is  possible  under  certain  conditions ;  those 
conditions  are  absent;  and  that  absence  is-H)ur  idea  of  the 
Infinite.  What  possible  logic  is  there  here?  This  position 
leaves  us,  we  are  free  to  acknowledge,  in  the  precise  state  de- 
scribed— ^the  total  "  absence  of  those  conditions  under  which 
thought  is  possible ;"  but  we  should  never  think  of  adding, 
that  that  was  an  equivalent  to  the  idea  of  the  Infinite  and  Ab- 
solute. The  Infinite  is  not  a  negative  idea ;  but  this  statement 
about  it  coiTcsponds  precisely  with  Mr.  Mansel's  definition  of 
a  negative  idea,  '^  an  attempt  to  think,  and  a  failure  in  ac- 
complishing that  attempt.'' 

But,  perhaps,  after  all,  the  sense  of  the  "  philosophy  of 
nescience"  is  to  be  taken  less  strictly  on  a  subject  on  which  its 
advocates  profess  absolute  ignorance.  What  they  really  mean 
may  after  all  be,  not,  that  we  have  no  ideas  of  the  Infinite  and 
Absolute ;  nor  that  these  ideas  express  mere  impotencies ;  but 
that  we  cannot  construct  out  of  and  by  them  alone,  a  final 
and  complete  system  of  philosophy  and  theology.  They  may 
mean  only,  that  we  cannot  handle  these  ideas  as  we  do  the 
conceptions  of  finite  objects.  They  may  mean,  that  we  can 
not  exhibit  the  relations  between  the  Infinite  and  Finite,  the 
Absolute  and  the  Eelative :  We  rather  think  this  must  be 
what  they  mean ;  for  their  object  is  to  rebut  and  refute  the 
pretensions  of  the  absolute  philosophy.  But  if  this  be  what  is 
meant,  they  have  taken  a  very  infelicitous  and  hazardous  way 
of  expressing  their  doctrines.  To  say  that  we  are  impotent  to 
develop  the  finite  out  of  the  Infinite  is  a  very  different  thing 
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from  the  assertion  that  the  Infinite  itself  is  a  name  for  that  im- 
potence. The  former  position  is  the  true  one  as  against  the 
arrogant  pretensions  of  absolutism  in  philosophy ;  the  latter 
position  only  exposes  the  advocates  of  a  revelation  to  a  defeat 
in  this  high  argument. 

One  other  singular  point  deserves  a  passing  notice  in  relation 
to  this  position  of  the  negativity  of  these  ideas.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  and  Mr.  Mansel  both  define  the  Infinite  and  the  Ab- 
solute ;  they  define  them  in  clear,  distinct  language ;  they  dis- 
criminate tliem,  the  one  from  the  other ;  and  then  they  say 
and  add,  that  both  of  these  defined  and  distinguishable  ideas 
are  incognizable  and  inconceivable,  that  they  both  equally  ex- 
press solely  the  absence  of  all  thought.  K  any  body  can  find 
in  the  history  of  speculation  a  greater  logical  and  philosophi- 
cal anomaly,  we  should  be  curious  to  see  it.  Mansel  says,  the 
"  Absolute  is  that  which  exists  in  and  by  itself,  having  no 
necessary  relation  to  any  other  being ;"  and  the ' "  Infinite  is 
that  which  is  free  from  all  possible  limitations,"  etc.  Sir  Wil- 
liam subsumes  both  under  the  general  idea  of  the  Uncon- 
ditioned, and  in  one  place  says  that  the  Infinite  is  '^  the  uncon- 
ditional negation  of  limitation,"  and  that  the  Absolute  is  "  the 
unconditional  affirmation  of  limitation ;"  that  is,  he  uses  the 
terms  as  contradictory  of  each  other,  diametrical  opposites ; 
so  that  if  we  apply  one  to  a  being,  we  could  not  apply  the 
other  ;  God,  for  example,  could  not  be  said  to  be  Infinite  and 
Absolute  both.  This  use  of  the  word  Absolute  is  peculiar  to 
Sir  William  Hamilton.  The  Absolute  is  properly  that  which 
is  complete  in  itself;  the  Infinite  is  that  which  is  not  restricted 
by  the  finite,  that  which  cannot  in  thought  be  supposed  to  be 
completed  or  made  up  by  finite  increments  or  additions.  But 
our  object  'here  is  not  so  much  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
proper  definitions,  as  to  exhibit  the  inconsistency  between  giv- 
ing such  definitions  and  distinctions,  and  the  affirmation  that  no 
positive  idea  can  be  attached  to  them.  The  definitions  imply, 
what  the  philosophers  deny. 

And  the  fact  is,  so  fundamental  and  necessary  is  the  convic- 
tion that  there  is  a  Being,  Absolute  and  Unlimited,  that  it  is 
well  nigh  impossible  for  human  language  to  express  the  posi- 
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tion,  that  this  Absolnte  and  this  Infinite  are  merely  negations. 
Yon  may  make  the  word  negation  the  predicate  of  your  sen- 
tence, but  still  the  snbject  remains  to  testify  against  it.  Ko- 
body  can  "  conceive"  the  position  that  the  Infinite  is  negative. 
Thonght  is  baffled  in  the  attempt ;  so  indefeasible  is  our  native 
and  necessary  conviction  of  the  real  being  of  that  which  cor- 
respond with  these  ideas;  and  these  ideas,  like  all  the  ideas  of 
reason,  express  that  which  is  real  and  necessary,  that  which 
has  objective  and  universal  validity:  and  this  is  positive,  if 
any  thing  is. 

In  affirming  the  positive  natnre  of  the  ideas,  we  do  not 
imply  that  human  reason  is  itself  Infinite  or  Absolute ;  nor 
that  man  is  of  the  same  substance  with  God ;  nor  that  man  can 
fully  know,  what  he  knows  to  be ;  nor  that  the  human  intelli- 
gence can  comprehend,  fully,  what  it  holds  to  be  positive  and 
real.  Ko  pantheistic  views,  nor  pretensions  to  absolute  wis- 
dom are  involved  in  the  position.  But  we  mean  to  affirm, 
that  an  Infinite  and  Absolute  Being  really  is ;  a  Being,  to 
whom  no  limits  can  be  ascribed ;  a  Being,  positively  con- 
trasted with  the  finite  by  these  characteristics.  And  herein  is 
the  wonder  and  the  glory  of  the  human  intelligence.  It  has 
the  idea  of  such  a  Being,  and  bows  in  reverence  and  awe  be- 
fore Him,  as  the  most  real  of  all  that  is.  What  it  knows  to  be 
it  cannot  fathom;  but  this  very  knowledge  gives  the  pro- 
foundest  sense  of  the  dignity  and  pricelessness  of  that  finite 
nature,  which  is  ever  uplifted  and  upheld  by  the  Infinite  One. 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Hansel  through  the  other  Lectures  of 
this  volume ;  though  in  them  there  is  very  much  in  which  we 
heartily  concur.  When  he  comes  to  particular  doctrines  and 
truths,  as  of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  Atonement, 
and  shows  that  there  areno  other  or  greater  difficulties  attending 
them  than  are  found  in  philosophy  itself  on  kindred  points,  he 
is  able  and  successful  in  his  exposition.  With  all  this  we  have 
no  dii^ute.  Though,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  several  inci- 
dental positions,  resulting  from  his  main  theory  of  knowledge, 
from  which  we  are  compelled  to  dissent  Thus,  in  the  fourth  and 
seventh  Lecture,  he  denies  an  absolute  morality ;  he  will  not  save 
his  general  cfystem,  by  the  method  which  saved  Eant's ;  he  will 
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be  a  Kantian  even  where  Kant  is  superior  to  his  own  theory. 
He  -  also  talks  of  "  the  fiction  of  a  moral  law,  binding  in  a 
particular  form  on  all  possible  intelligencies."  In  the  fifth 
Lecture,  he  repeats  his  position  about  Personality  and  the  In- 
finite, as  in  apparently  irreconcilable  antagonism,  and  says, 
that  the  '^  recognition  of  the  one  in  a  religious  system,  almost 
inevitably  involves  the  sacrifice  of  the  other."  To  this  we  need 
only  oppose  the  consent  of  almost  all  the  great  Christian  theo- 
logians. We  hardly  know  what  to  make  of  such  unqualified 
assertions.  These  and  similar  positions,  which  we  might  cite, 
show  that  our  author's  underlying  theory  of  knowledge  is  con- 
sistently carried  out.  Kot  only  the  Infinite  and  Absolute,  but 
also  Causality,  Substance,  Absolute  Morality,  are  held  to  be 
ideas,  which  we  cannot  conceive  as  positive ;  all  ultimate, 
intuitional  knowledge,  must  consistently  be  denied.  All  we 
know  is  of  the  relative  and  finite  ;  in  the  last  analysis,  all  we 
know  is — relations.  How  we  can  know  relations,  without 
some  positive  idea  about  that  which  is  related,  he  does  not 
undertake  to  tell  us.  And,  afber  all  this,  of  what  avail  is  it  to 
be  told  that  "  Eeason  does  not  deceive  us,  if  we  will  only  read 
her  witness  aright;  and  Eeason  herself  gives  us  warning, 
when  we  are  in  danger  of  reading  it  wrong."  K  Season 
leaves  us  in  utter  contradictions  about  our  highest  ideas,  how 
can  it  help  us  elsewhere ;  how  can  we  find  out  what  her  wit- 
ness really  is  ? 

This  work,  with  all  its  ability  and  with  much  of  sound 
sense  and  reason  on  particular  points  and  questions,  when  con- 
sidered as  an  argument  upon  the  high  question  between  Christ- 
ianity and  rationalism,  has  fatal  defects  in  its  exposition  of  the 
relation  of  reason  to  revelation  or  of  revelation  to  rationalism. 

As  to  the  relation  of  reason  to  revelation,  it  is  a  suicidal  pol- 
icy on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of  revelation  to  concede,  that 
the  unbelieving  rationalist  has  on  his  side  the  authentic  utter- 
ances of  human  reason.  If  we  concede  to  the  pantheist  that 
his  ideas  of  the  Absolute  and  the  Infinite  are  the  only  positive 
ideas  we  can  have  about  them,  we  do  not  make  him  a  convert 
to  the  position  that  we  have  only  negative  conceptions  of  these 
ideas,  while  we  do  give  him  the  vantage-ground  in  the  con* 
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troverey.     The  only  true  way  of  meeting  him  is  by  show- 
ing, that  the  true  Absohite  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  that  which 
inclades  and  thnsannnls  the  relative,  and  that  the  trne  Infin- 
ite is  not,  and  cannot  be,  tliat  which  swallows  np  the  finite. 
We  may  also  try  to  show  him,  that  in  respect  to  the  relation  of 
the  Infinite  to  the  Finite  and  of  the  Absolute  to  the  Relative, 
pantheism  has  no  advantage  whatever  over  theism.  Both  pan- 
theism and  theism  find  here  their  great  difficulty.  The  problem 
may  be  insoluble  to  human  thought    But  still,  pantheism 
can  no  more  tell  how  the  finite  can  be  developed  out  of  the 
Infinite,  than  theism  can  show  how  the  finite  can  be  created  by 
the  Infinite.    And,  in  fact,  theism,  in  view  of  the  profonndest 
philosophy,  has  here  the  advantage.    ISo  d  priori  demonstra- 
tion can  show  how  or  that  the  Absolute  being  can  take  on  rel- 
ative modes  of  being  ;  or  bow  the  Infinite  can  come,  by  logical 
development,  into  finite  modes.    It  is  more  philosophical,  it 
has  fewer  difficulties  about  it,  to  believe  that  the  finite  comes 
irom  the  Infinite  by  the  fiat  of  a  creative  will,  than  by  the 
emanation  of  an  abstract  substance.    The  true  Absolute  is, 
and  can '  only  be,  a  Spirit,  a  Person,  a  Will.    That  Absolute 
which  is  a  mere  blank,  an  It,  without  distinctions,  is  not  the 
real  Absolute ;  it  is  an  abstraction  and  not  a  reality. 

Kow  Mr.  Hansel,  instead  of  trying  to  show  that  the  panthe- 
istic Absolute  and  Infinite  are  not  the  real  Absolute  and 
Infinite,  has  adopted  the  course  of  granting  that,  if  they  mean 
any  thing,  they  are ;  and  then,  because  they  lead  to  pantheism, 
tells  that  we  must  deny  the  utterance  of  reason.  The  false 
goddess  of  Beason  he  has  conceded  to  be  the  only  goddess  of 
Beason. 

80  as  regards  the  relation  of  revelation  to  rationalism,  Mr. 
Uansel  seems  to  fear  and  think,  that  if  he  allows  to  reason  any 
foothold  at  all,  he  has  got  to  allow  it  to  domineer  over  the  whole 
sphere  of  repealed  truth ;  that  if  the  dicta  of  reason  be  posi- 
tive that  tlien  there  need  be  no  positive  revelation.  This  is 
again  to  concede  all  the  claims  of  an  infidel  rationalism.  But 
it  involves  a  mistake  and  misstatement  about  the  real  state  of 
the  controversy.  Bevelation,  as  such,  has  not  directly  to  do 
vith  the  ideas  of  the  Absolute  and  Infinite.    It  does  not  pre* 
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tend  to  reveal  these  ideas.  The  necessary  ideas  of  hnman 
reason  are  neither  the  substance  nor  the  object  of  the  specific 
revelation  given  ns  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  The  Bible  pre- 
supposes these  ideas  as  the  native  possession  of  the  rational 
soul ;  it  logically  presupposes  a  belief  in  the  being  and  perfec- 
tions of  God.  What  as  a  specific  revelation  it  professes  to 
reveal,  is  what  could  never  be  known  by  the  light  of  nature 
alone,  is  what  could  not  be  directly  deduced  from  these  primi- 
tive ideas.  The  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Atonement,  Jus- 
tification, Begeneration,  the  Kingdom  of  God,  here  and  here- 
after, these  are  some  of  the  specific  and  vital  tniths  of  the 
revelation  which  God  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  make  to 
our  apostate  race.  That  we  may  know  God  in  Christ  as  our 
Kedeemer  from  sin,  is  the  purport  of  its  wonderful  message. 
To  solve  the  problem  of  human  destiny,  to  save  from  sin,  is  the 
object  for  which  the  Son  of  God  came  into  this  our  earth. 
Now,  suppose  we  grant  that  human  reason  may  teach  us  that 
God  is  an  Absolute,  and  Infinite,  and  Personal  Being ;  that  he 
is  just,  and  holy,  and  wise ;  that  he  made  the  world  and  all 
that  therein  is ;  that  he  is  its  moral  governor ;  will  it  follow  from 
this,  that  the  same  reason  can  speak  decisively,  of  itself  alone, 
about  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation,  and  the  Atonement,  and 
the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  renewed  ?  By  no  manner  of  means. 
And  here  is  the  point  for  pressing  the  argument  against  the 
unbelieving  rationalist  We  must,  and  can,  say  to  him  that 
we  accept  all  the  valid  utterances  of  reason.  Our  revelation 
contains  nothing  which  contradicts  any  of  these  utterances ; 
but  it  does  contain  some  truths  which  reason  could  not  divine, 
and  these  are  just  the  truths  most  needed  by  man  in  his  sinful 
and  estranged  estate.  As  no  c2  priori  reason  could  deduce 
them,  so  no  d  priori  reasoning  can  refute  them.  We  may 
challenge  him  to  show  us  any  one  of  these  truths  which  con* 
tradicts  any  universal  and  necessary  truth  of  reason.  The  spe- 
cific Christian  verities  are  truths  of  another  class ;  they  are 
revelations  of  a  mystery,  they  are  solutions  of  a  problem,  they 
are  facts  announced  on  divine  testimony.  And  with  all  their 
mystery,  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  contradicts  any  neces- 
sary idea  of  the  human  intelligence.    And  this*is  all  which  in 
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reason  jon  can  ask.  Nay,  reason  itself  bids  you  trust  in  a  rev- 
elation, when  that  revelation  meets  your  deepest  needs/  and 
solves  the  profonndest  problems  of  your  immortal  destiny. 

On  these  high  mysteries,  on  these  specific  peculiarities  of  the 
Christian  revelation  Mr.  Mansel's  work  contains  many  just  and 
forcible  observations.  But  all  of  these  would  have  been  just 
as  true,  and  much  more  convincing,  if  he  had  made  them  on 
the  basis  of  a  diiSferent  theory.  They  gain  nothing  in  force  by 
his  assertion  and  claim,  that  reason  is  untrustworthy,  and  that 
fifidth  is  all  in  all.  For  the  faith  by  which  we  receive  ttie  Christ- 
ian verities  on  the  ground  of  divine  testimony  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  the  faith  on  which  he  plants  himself  in  order  to  repel 
a  metaphysical  rationalism.  The  same  term  may  include  both 
acts,  but  it  has  different  senses.  In  the  one  case  it  is  the  blind 
belief  of  nature ;  in  the  other  case  it  is  the  open  eye,  receiving 
a  divine  and  supernatural  light,  and  in  the  light  seeing  the 
objects  of  faith. 

On  the  principles  of  this  volume  we  do  not  see  how  Mr.  Man- 
sel  can  meet  and  confute  either  the  pantheist  or  the  atheist. 
How  could  he  rationally  prove  to  them  the  existence  of  an 
Absolute,  Infinite  Person  when  he  has  told  them  that,  in  the 
eye  of  reason,  Absolute  and  Person  are  contradictory  to  each 
other  ?  How  could  he  rationally  prove  the  Being  of  God,  after 
saying  that  all  the  terms  by  which  God  is  defined,  Infinite, 
Absolute,  Substance,  First  Cause,  involve  us  in  irreconcilable 
contradiction  ?  He  may  tell  them  again  and  again  that  he  is 
"  compelled  to  believe"  in  that  which  he  knows  only  as  nega- 
tive and  contradictory ;  but  what  will  that  avail  with  these 
stubborn  reasoners  ?  We  cannot  gain  our  cause  against  such 
subtle  disputants  by  sacrificing  the  very  basis  on  which  alone 
a  rational  knowledge  of  Gdd  is  possible. 

This  volume,  then,  proves  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  higher 
and  better  style  of  philosophy  if  we  would  successfully  refute 
the  foes  of  theism  and  of  Christianity.  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
system  is  essentially  a  logical,  and  not  a  metaphysical,  scheme. 
]^  allows  no  valid  distinction  between  the  functions  of  the 
Beason  and  those  of  the  Understanding.  When  it  grants  any 
thing  more,  it  is  an  act  of  blind  belief  and  not  of  clear  vision. 
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But  the  high  function  of  Eeason  is  to  reveal  to  ns  eternal  and 
immutable  truths ;  those  ideas  which  are  the  suns  of  the  spir- 
itual firmament,  the  light  of  all  our  vision.  If  we  deny  these, 
we  quench  the  inner  light ;  the  light  in  us  has  become  dark- 
ness, and  how  great  is  that  darkness  I  If  we  admit  this  spir- 
itual vision  of  eternal  truth,  we  have  the  basis,  and  the  only 
basis,  for  settling  the  controversy  between  theism  and  panthe* 
ism,  between  rationalism  and  Christianity. 


Art.   II.— historical   DEVELOPMENT  OP  CHRIST- 

lANITY. 

By  Prof.  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  D.D. 

It  is  a  dictate  of  theological  conservatism,  to  be  suspicious 
of  new  words.  And  wisely  so ;  only  we  must  not  let  our  sus- 
picions go  without  bit  and  bridle.  If  new  words  only  incar- 
nate, emphasize  and  recommend  old  truths,  so  that  our  science 
is  the  exacter  and  the  richer  for  them,  then  surely  they  render 
us  good  service.  Bad  service  we  know  this  word  development 
has  rendered  in  the  pantheistic  speculations  of  Hegel,  and  some 
of  his  disciples,  sinking  the  finite  in  the  Infinite ;  but  good 
service,  also,  and  in  larger  abundance,  as  employed  first  by 
Herder,  and  afterwards  by  Schleiermacher,  Neander,  and 
others  of  that  noble  band  of  pious  German  scholars,  who  have 
been  leading  back  their  bewildered  countrymen  to  the  cross 
of  Christ. 

Tliat  our  Lord,  in  the  parable  of  the  mustard-seed,  pro- 
pounds development  of  some  sort,-  and  to  some  extent,  as  the 
law  of  his  spiritual  kingdom,  is  undeniable.  Hence  the  idea 
of  development  is  utterly  disallovrfcd  by  no  Christian  sect,  by 
no  Christian  believer.  In  the  sphere  of  outward  expansion, 
development  is  the  universally  acknowledged  law.  Twelve 
men,  we  are  fond  of  saying,  were  the  beginning  of  a  king- 
dom, which  has  gone  victoriously  down  the  ages,  over  the 
continents,  and  amongst  the  races  of  men,  slowly,  but  surely, 
subduing  all  things  to  itself;  till  now,  infidelity  itself  can  hardly 
deny  that  the  standard  of  the  cross  bids  fair  to  be  planted, 
sooner  or  later,  over  all  the  earth.    So  far  there  is  no  debate. 
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But  here  the  question  arises,  whether  this  law  of  develop- 
ment is  confined  to  the  sphere  of  outward  expansion,  or 
whether  it  does  not  go  also  into  other  spheres,  determining,  in 
fact,  the  whole  course  of  our  Christian  history.  John  Henry 
Newman,  in  his  passage  from  Oxford  to  Rome,  spun  for  him-  , 
self  an  ingenious  theory  of  development,  which  he  hoped 
would  be  acceptable  to  his  new  friends.  He  admitted  the 
changes  which  the  Church  of  Eome  had  undergone  in  her 
polity,  in  her  life,  her  worship  and  her  doctrine ;  but  labored 
to  prove  them  legitimate.  He  laid  his  treatise  humbly  at  the 
feet  of  Bome,  and  asked  her  what  she  thought  of  it  She  was 
shrewdly  silent.  That  most  accomplished  scholar,  since  de- 
ceased, Professor  Butler,  of  Dublin,  prophesied  the  breaking 
of  that  cunning  silence.  The  present  convenience  of  the 
Papal  Church,  counselling  the  toleration  of  Newman's  theory, 
he  was  sure,  must  be  overruled  in  the  end  by  the  inexorable 
logic  of  her  system  ;*  and  so  it  has  come  to  pass.  In  every 
part  of  the  Papal  Church,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
idea  of  development  is  now  stigmatized  as  a  Protestant  heresy. 
Alzog,  and  others,  still  employ  the  word,  but  in  a  sense  wholly 
different  from  that  of  our  scientific  Protestant  historians. 
Brownson  assailed  Newman's  book  in  an  elaborate  review  of 
it  some^years  ago,  and  has  lately  said,  that  there  *^  never  was 
a  theory  invented  less  necessary  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
Church  history  than  the  theory  of  development."  And  so  the 
Boman  Church  comes  back  again  at  last  to  her  old  and  her 
only  safe  position.  The  Council  of  Trent  made  solemn  procla- 
mation of  its  faith  in  an  unchanged  and  changeless  Church. 
And  Perrone,  the  ablest  of  living  Catholic  theologians,  asserts 
with  emphasis,  ^^  that  no  date  can  be  named  when  the  Churcli 
began  to  be  different  from  what  she  was  as  instituted  by  Christ 
in  the  beginning. ":|:  The  seven  sacraments,  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy,  indulgences,  purgatory,  and  whatever  else  is 
•Papal  now,  were  all  in  the  first  century,  and  were  all  Apostolic. 
The  only  development  to  be  recognized,  is  that  of  schisms  and 

*  See  Schaff '8  Birt  DeveL,  p.  47.  f  Brtmmn'a  Rev^  Jan.  1857,  p.  65. 

1  "  Nolla  enim  aasignari  epocha  potest  in  qoa  aliter  EccleBia  esse  coeperit  quam 
a  Christo  iostituta  eat"— Prce^tione*  Theohgica,  i.  87.     yiama,  1846. 
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heresies,  shooting-off  from  the  Ohnrch,  to  be  dJasevered,  lose 
her  grace,  and  wither,  at  last,  acenrsed. 

The  old  Protestantism,  in  its  early  days,  before  as  yet  it  had 
learned  to  understand  either  history,  or  itself  as  a  ehild  of  his- 
.  tory,  was  as  far  from  any  jnst  notions  of  development  as  the 
Papal  Chnrch  now  is.  The  Chnrch,  it  was  conceived,  was  as  com- 
plete and  perfect  as  possible  at  the  very  start    She  came  forth 
fall-armed  and  athletic,  like  Minerva  from  the  brain  of  Jove. 
She  had  a  polity,  which  ought  never  to  have  been  modified  in 
the  least ;  and  rules  of  life,  and  rites  of  worship,  and  state- 
ments of  doctrine,  which  could  not   by  any  possibility  be 
changed  for  the  better,  but  only  for  the  worse.    And  such 
is  still  the  opinion  of  many  Protestants.    They  agree  with 
Borne  in  repudiating  the  idea  of  development    They  agree 
with  Rome  in    applauding    and  accepting  the  Church   of 
the  primitive  age  as  the  model  for  all  ages.    They  differ 
only  in  regard  to  what  the  Church  of  that  age  actually  was. 
Bome  says  there  has  been  no  change.    These  men  say  there 
ought  not  to  have  been  any.    Give  us  only  the  Church  of  the 
fifst  centuries,  its  polity,  its  discipline,  its  worship,  and  its 
theology  ;  give  us  only  this,  is  the  unhistoric  cry.    Here  you 
have  it,  answers  Bome,  holding  up  her  Tridentine  Canons  and 
Decrees.    Here  we  reproduce  it,  shout  a  score  or  two  of  sects. 

These  are  the  two  extremes.    We  take  our  stand  between 

• 

them  and  above  them.  Confronting  Bome,  we  deny  the  as- 
serted sameness.  Confronting  such  sects,  we  deny  the  asserted 
perfection  of  the  primitive  age.  Changes  we  affirm  there 
have  been,  ought  to  have  been,  and  must  continue  to  be,  down 
to  the  Millennium,  and,  through  the  Millennium,  down  to  the 
end  of  time,  till  the  Church  militant  appears  in  glory  as  the 
Church  triumphant  The  Christianity  of  Christ  and  his  in- 
spired Apostles,  we  contend,  did  not  pass  fully  into  the  Church 
of  the  Apostles,  and  never  has  passed  fully  into  any  other 
Church,  and  never  will  in  this  world.  In  a  word,  the  Christ- 
ianity of  the  Kew  Testament,  which  is  a  divine  and  perfect 
thing,  has  never  yet  been  the  Christianity  of  Christendom,  is 
not  now,  and  never  will  be  entirely  so,  till,  on  the  morning  of 
the  resurrection,  every  spot  and  wrinkle  shall  be  utterly 
efEaced.    But  all  the  way  along,  from  Pentecost  till  now,  our 
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Lord  has  walked  with  his  earthly  bride  upon  his  arm ;  and  all 
the  waj  along,  from  now  till  the  Marriage  Supper,  will  he 
continue  thus  to  walk,  shedding  the  radiance  of  his  love. 
Christ  has  overstepped  no  single  century,  leaving  it  to  bewail 
his  broken  promise ;  bat  has  traversed  all  the  centm'ies.  ISor 
has  he  flooded  any  single  century  with  the  immeasurable 
fullness  of  his  grace  and  truth.  Something  to  each ;  but  the 
whole  to  none.  Even  the  miracle  of  Pentecost  was  not 
the  begetting  of  a  model  Church.  If  heathen  fables  may  be 
pressed  into  Christian  service,  the  Church  at  that  time,  we 
would  say,  was  no  Minerva,  leaping  mature  from  the  brain  of 
Jove,  but  only  an  infant  Hercules,  with  serpents  invading  his 
cradle,  and  gigantic  labors  awaiting  his  manly  prime. 

L  In  order  to  a  proper  handling  of  onr  subject,  we  must 
first  inquire  what  is  meant  by  the  term  development,  taking 
the  genus  before  the  species. 

Development  is  a  term  belonging  to  the  sphere  of  organic 
life.  It  can  neither  be  affirmed,  nor  imagined,  of  Ood,  though 
He  is  life  itself  in  it^  sublimest  essence,  since  that  life  is  not 
organic  In  our  Christian  Trinity,  we  have,  it  is  true,  the 
Generation  of  the  Son,  and  the  Procession  of  the  Spirit ;  but 
they  are  both  eternal.  Kor  can  development  be  affirmed  of 
that  which  is  destitute  of  life.  Dead  matter,  though  never  so 
cunningly  fashioned  and  arrayed,  knows  nothing  of  it.  Astro- 
nomy reveals  to  us  only  a  beautiful  order.  The  heavenly 
bodies  have  their  circuits,  running  with  infallible  precision 
their  appointed  rounds ;  but  they  have  no  life,  and  make  no 
progress.  There  are  circuits  also  in  human  history,  as,  for 
example,  when  despotism  goads  men  to  revolution,  and  revo- 
lution dissolves  in  anarchy,  and  anarchy  gives  place  again  to 
despotism*  Or,  as  when  faith  decays  and  stiffens  into  for- 
malism, and  formalism  provokes  infidelity,  and  infidelity,  by 
a  vital  reaction,  produces  mysticism,  and  mysticism  leads 
round  once  more  to  a  robust  and  sober  faith.  But  ^these 
human  circuits  are  spiral.  Society  revolves,  bnt  is  also  launched 
onward  in  its  course.  The  last  despotism  is  wiser  and  more 
beneficent,  the  last  faith  riper  and  better,  than  the  first 
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Next  in-order,  in  the  ascending  scale  of  nature,  is  the  mjs- 
terions  process  of  crystallization.  The  exactness  of  this  divine 
geometry,  marshaling  inert,  blind  atoms  into  sach  exquisite 
arrangements  of  beauty,  fills  us  with  wonder.  Human  history 
has  also  its  crystallizations,  as  when  a  single  imperial  will,  \ike 
that  of  Charlemagne,  dropped  into  Medieeval  Europe,  holds  it 
back  for  a  century  from  the  chaos  of  feudalism  ;  or  a  single 
word,  like  that  of  Staupitz  to  Luther,  brings  peace  to  a 
troubled  soul,  and  reformation  to  a  corrupted  Church.  But,  in 
nature,  the  product  is  hard  and  angular ;  while  in  human 
•history  it  is  warm,  flowing  and  diversified. 

Next  in  order  are  the  growths  of  vegetable  and  animal  life ; 
more  distinctly  prophetic  and  typical  of  history,  though  not 
themselves  historic,  since  the  final  product  is  inflexibly  prede- 
termined and  present  in  the  germ.  And  yet  the  closest  pos- 
sible approach  to  history.  The  little  acorn  in  its  shining, 
enamelled  shell,  giving  no  token  of  the  life  within  it,  rolls,  like 
a  rounded  pebble,  at  our  feet  But  let  your  foot  tread  it 
down  into  the  gronnd,  and  presently  it  swells  and  bursts  and 
rises  in  your  path  a  rugged  oak.  Here,  at  length,  we  encoun- 
ter, not  creation,  but  development.  The  creation  was  ages 
ago,  when  the  present  order  of  things  had  its  beginning. 
Now  is  God's  Sabbath,  during  which  his  works  have  only  to 
grow.  The  process  is  a  vital  one,  presupposing  a  vital  germ, 
and  the  energy  of  vital  forces.  Potentially,  the  acorn  is  as 
really  an  oak,  as  it  is  actually  an  acorn  ;  an  oak,  because  an 
acorn.  A  germ  is  hidden  there ;  and  germs  are  divine 
thoughts;  and  divine  thoughts  are  real  things.  Permit  the 
process  of  development  to  go  on,  and  only  one  result  is  pos- 
sible. The  germ  may  be  destroyed,  ground  to  a  dead  powder 
underneath  your  heel ;  or  may  be  dwarfed  and  crippled  in  its 
growth,  bruised  and  battered  by  violence,  or  starved  by 
drought  and  a  meagre,  sandy  soil ;  but  still  the  planted  and 
sprouting  acorn  is  always  the  growing  oak.  It  needs  no  cara 
of  ours.     Only  let  it  alone,  and  it  takes  care  of  itself. 

And  so  we  rise  to  man,  the  crown  and  consummate  flower 
of  this  his  Maker's  lower  work ;  the  microcosm  rather,  into 
which  all  that  is  beneath  him  is  gathered  up  for  its  final  em- 
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phasis.    FlanetS)  gems  and  trees  and  birds  and  beasts,  in  life 
or  in  mimicrj  of  life,  are  all  of  them  for  man,  pointing  and 
stmggling  towards  him,  prophetic  of  his  grand  career.    Bat 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  hnman  history,  wherein  it 
goes  beyond  all  these  types  and  prophecies  of  it  in  nature,  is 
the  mend  freedom  of  its  finite  factor.    Human  history  is  in- 
deed motion,  expansion,  growth ;  bat  the  motion,  expansion 
and  growth  of  a  divine  germ,  conditioned  by  finite  freedom. 
In  natare,  given  the  germ,  and  you  foreknow  infallibly  the 
product    But  not  so  in  the  sphere  of  spirit.    Free  moral 
agency  may  issue  in  revolt  and  ruin.    And  if  the  poison  enters 
the  root,  it  must  pervade  also  the  branches.    So  has  it  actually 
happened  in  the  case  of  man.    The  creation  of  the  first  humanr 
pair,  was  the  creation  of  a  race.    In  God's  eternal  thought,, 
which  Augustine  calls  the  divine  idea,  or  the  primal  type,  the- 
genus  precedes  the  individual.*    Or,  as  Edwards  puts  it, 
taking  the  figure  from    Stapfer,  Adam  was  the  root  and' 
hainanity  the  tree ;  so  that  the  sin  of  Adam  was  the  fall  of 
man.    Or,  as  Paul  has  it,  ''by  one  man's  disobedience,  the 
many  (oi  noXXol)  were  made  sinners."  (Rom.  5  :  19.) 

And  this  is  the  proper  beginning  of  human  history.  It 
begins  in  sin.  Sin  in  the  root  carries  sin  into  all  the  branches;; 
not,  indeed,  as  a  necessity  of  fate,  else  it  could  be  no  longer 
sin,  but  yet  as  a  perfect  certainty  of  history.  As  is  the  root,. 
80  are  the  branches ;  as  in  the  oak,  so  in  the  man.  In  the  man* 
a  mystery ;  but  so  also  in  the  oak.  A  mystery,  because  a 
life.  Only  in  man  the  mystery  is  deeper,  because  the  life  is- 
deeper.  Choice  there  must  be,  to  have  it  sin ;  but  the  choice- 
is  beyond  and  beneath  our  scrutiny.  Adam  fell  into  sin ;  we 
are  ham  to  it.  We  cho  )se  it,  indeed ;  but  it  is  our  first  choice, 
and  we  choose  nothing  else.  Not  of  contingency,  but  by 
nature,  are  we  "  children  of  wrath."    (EpL  2  :  3.) 

Left  to  itself,  therefore,-  human  history  could  have  been  only 
a  process  of  decay,  ending  in  dissolution.  Had  empires  been 
founded,  violence  would  have  torn  them  all  to  pieces.  The 
womb  of  society  would  have  become  its  sepulchre.    Gross,. 

*  **  liber  de  diToniB  qoBBStioniboB  octoginta  tribua" — Qtnestio  46. 
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brutal  passions  would  have  sent  discord  into  every  family,  and 
rottenness  into  the  loins  of  every  child  of  Adam,  till  the  whole 
human  race  had  perished  and  passed  away. 

The  infidel  theory  of  a  primaeval  barbarism,  out  of  which 
our  race  have  slowly  struggled  up,  without  special  Divine 
help,  is  intolerably  false,  impertinent  and  shallow.  The 
liuman  family  is  not  a  sand-heap,  but  an  organism;  not  a 
mere  succession,  but  a  race ;  not  a  stream  or  a  crystal,  but  a 
tree.  And  sin  is  not  an  incidental,  fortuitous,  sporadic,  iso- 
lated thing  in  history,  but  a  universal  vicious  development 
from  a  vicious  germ.  The  Koman  poet  was  wiser  than  he 
knew,  when  he  sang :  *'  To  err  is  human." 

n.  We  proceed  now  to  inquire  into  what  is  meant  by 
development  in  the  Church;  in  the  sphere,  thajt  is,  of  the 
supernatural. 

Had  man  not  fallen,  his  historical  development  would  have 
^een  in  a  right  line,  the  divine  and  the  human  being  en- 
tirely at  one,  with  no  angle  between  them,  and,  consequently, 
no  diagonal  resultant;  as  of  the  angels  who  are  keeping  their 
&pst  estate ;  as  of  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord  himself,  who 
^^  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favor  with  God  and 
man.*'  (Luke  2  :  52.)  The  original  innocence  of  man,  tried  by 
temptation,  without  being  shattered  by  it,  might  have  been 
transformed  and  toughened  into  virtue. 

Or  if,  after  the  fall,  there  had  been  no  divine  interposition, 
human  development,  as  we  have  tried  to  show,  with  only  the  one 
force  of  evil  impelling  it,  would  still  have  been  in  a  right  line, 
but  wholly  away  from  God  more  and  more,  waxing  only 
worse  and  worse,  till  the  whole  race  had  become  extinct,  and 
human  history  had  ended  in  a  groan. 

But  now,  besides  sin,  we  have  grace  also  in  the  problem. 
Both  are  inexplicable.  Sin  is  a  mystery,  which  human  specu- 
lation has  never  fathomed.  Grace  is  a  mystery,  into  which 
the  angels  desire  to  look.  (1  Pet  1 :  12.)  What  relief  we 
need,  in  our  perplexed  and  painful  meditations  upon  human 
life,  may  be  had  by  putting  the  two  together,  face  to  face. 
This  we  know,  that  when  the  angels  fell,  it  was  the  fall,  not  of 
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races,  but  only  of  a  host.  They  do  not  propagate  their  kind. 
There  is  no  fearfnl  entail  of  sin  and  suffering  down  the  lines 
of  an  historic  descent.  Bnt  when  man  sinned,  and  carried  a 
race  down  with  him,  immediately  the  heavens  were  moved. 
Father,  Son  and  Spirit  took  counsel  together,  and  the  sublime 
economy  of  Bedemption  was  at  once  inaugurated.  Hence 
there  are  no  right  lines  in  human  history.  Men  go  straight 
neither  to  heaven  nor  to  hell.  Rising  towards  heaven,  sin 
tugs  at  our  spirits  to  drag  them  down.  Sinking  towards  hell, 
grace  interposes  to  arrest  us  in  our  course.  And  so  we  move 
in  zig-zag  lines  either  up  or  down. 

The  Church,  then,  had  its  beginning  with  Adam.  Its  creed 
was  the  promise  of  redemption ;  its  ritual,  sacrifice ;  its  life, 
grace  in  the  heart.  While  its  polity  was  patriarchal ;  the 
heads  of  families,  or  elders,  being  the  Priests.  A  modest, 
feeble  germ,  for  so  large  a  growth  as  then  awaited  the  coming 
centuries. 

The  call  of  Abraham,  and  the  institution  of  circumcision,  was 
the  beginning  of  a  new  stadium  of  development;  the  national, 
which  was  consummated  by  the  Mosaic  legislation.  At  Sinai, 
a  change  was  made  in  the  Priesthood,  the  tribe  of  Levi  bein;; 
selected  in  place  of  the  first-bom  of  all  the  tribes.  (Num.  3  :  12.) 

Later  still,  by  some  hundreds  of  years,  came  the  bright  suc- 
cession and  goodly  fellowship  of  the  Prophets.  And,  close 
apon  their  heels,  the  Kings.  Thus  completing  the  circle  of 
historic  types,  which  syllabled  the  three-fold  oflSco  of  our  Re- 
deemer, as  Priest,  Prophet  and  King.  And  after  this  again, 
perhaps,  the  Synagogues,  slowly  exalting  instruction,  the  land 
over,  into  fellowship  with  Uie  central  Temple  Sacrifice. 
Church  and  nation  were  coincident;  and  yet,  though  mixed, 
they  were  never  confounded.  There  was  always  a  spiritual 
Israel  within  the  political,  as  there  is  now  an  invisible  Church 
within  the  visibla  "  He  is  not  a  Jew,"  says  Paul,  "  which  is 
one  outwardly.^'  (Rom.  2  :  28.)  "  For  they  are  not  all  Israel, 
which  are  of  Israel."    (Rom.  9  :  6.) 

The  Church  was  thus  grafted,  first  upon  the  Family,  and 
then  upon  the  State ;  both  of  them  institutions  of  God.  The^e 
two  economies  lasted  some  four  or  five  thousand  years ;  the 
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Jewish  economy  having  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  failure 
of  the  Patriarchal.    Together,  they  constitute  the  pupilage  of 
the  world,  preparatory  to  the  Incarnation  of  God  in  Christ. 
The  whole  was  one  grand  experiment  upon  the  freedom  of 
man,  to  demonstrate  historically  his  impotency  to  redeem 
himself.    This,  indeed,  was  presumed  in  advance,  and  loudly 
proclaimed  in  the  redemptive  interposition  of  Ood.    But  ha* 
man  pride  resented  the  assumption,  spurned  the  proffered 
help,  and  set   up  for  itself.    Hence  the  gigantic  array  of 
heathenism,  bom,  as  Kurtz^  has  finely  said,  in  the  rebellious 
cry  at  Babel,  "  Go  to,  let  us  build  us  a  city  and  a  tower, 
whose  top  may  reach  unto  heaven  ;"  a  heathenism  of  stupend- 
ous proportions,  and  innumerable  grades,  ranging  widely  from 
the  gorgeous  pantheism  of  India  to  the  meagre  ethics  of  China, 
but  all  equally  astray  from  God,  and  equally  unable  to  return. 
And  yet  a  part  of  the  world's  history,  which  tlie  constrain- 
ing Providence  of  Gtod  would  not  let  slip  from  the  grasp  of 
His  own  decrees ;  working  against  God  in  its  own  intent,  but 
negatively  working  for  Him  in  spite    of   all.     Philosophy 
achieved  its  utmost  in  Greece,  standing  between  the  Orient 
and  the  Occident.    Civil  government  achieved  its  utmost  in 
Rome.    A  religion  of  types  and  shadows,  its  utmost  in  Pales- 
tine.   And  so  the  discordant  world  was  still  one,  under  that 
wise  and  invincible  Providence,  which  overrules  equally  the 
folly  and  the  wrath  of  man,  to  the  furtherance  of  its  own  de- 
signs.   The  final  contributions  were,  from  Judaism,  a  mono- 
theistic faith,  and  synagogues  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  from 
Greece,  an  incomparable  language,  without  which  the  nice 
distinctions  of  theology  would  have  been  impossible;  from 
Rome,  roads,  jurisprudence  and  universal  empire.    And  so, 
Judea  became  the  mediator  of  life,  Greece  of  doctrine,  and 
Rome  of  organization,  to  the  newly-established  Church. 

Thus  the  law  is  that  of  development  throughout  From 
the  first  Adam  to  the  second  Adam,  there  is  one  steady  pro. 
cess  of  growth.  The  counter-tbrces  are  sin  and  grace,  sin 
struggling  to  empty  the  world  of  its  God,  grace  struggling  to 

*  OeacMchk  dea  AUen  Btmdes.    Enter  Band,  p.  56.' 
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fill  it  with  tnith  and  loye.  The  vital  product  of  this  conflict 
is  the  Church.  Ood  is  in  it,  and  over  it,  from  first  to  last ; 
revealed  at  first  in  dim  bat  refreshing  promise ;  enshrining 
His  trath  in  symbols  ;  finding  voice  for  it  in  Prophets ;  and, 
in  the  fallness  of  time,  beconing  incarnate  in  the  Yirgin's  Son. 
The  Divine  agency,  thronghont  the  process,  is  two^fold ;  im- 
parting knowledge  and  imparting  grace ;  and,  in  both  these 
lines  of  movement,  there  is  a  manifest  enhancement  of  efBici- 
ency  from  step  to  step.  There  are  those  who  would  fain  be- 
lieve, that  a  large  volume  of  divine  truth,  including  even  the 
mysterious  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  that  crowning  doctrine  of 
our  Christian  faith,  was  communicated  to  man  in  the  earliest 
morning  of  history.  In  support  of  this  assumption,  appeal  is 
made  to  the  Trinities  of  India,  of  Persia,  and  of  Plato,  as  dying 
reverberations  of  the  primal  creed.  But  the  Trinities  of  tlie 
Orient  are  pantheistic,  and  the  Trinity  of  Plato  only  sub- 
jective. They  witness  decisively  to  no  Paradisiacal  revelation, 
but  rather  to  a  trinal  structure  of  our  nature,  which,  perhaps, 
dimly  shadows  the  Triune  nature  of  God.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures  warrant  no  such  conception  of  the  early  his- 
tory ;  on  the  contrary,  the  volume  of  revealed  truth  appears 
to  have  been  comparatively  small  at  first,  swelling  larger  and 
larger  from  age  to  age.  Larger,  even  at  the  start,  than  appears 
in  the  Mosaic  records,  as  we  may  readily  concede;  but 
larger  on  the  practical  side,  rather  than  on  the  speculative ; 
unfolding  the  way  of  life  to  ruined  men,  rather  than  explain- 
ing the  mysterious  nature  of  God ;  and,  in  a  word,  putting 
religion  before  theology.  There  is  no  warrant  whatever  for 
the  notion  that  Adam  and  Abel  were  as  well  informed  in 
regard  to  divine  things  as  John  and  Paul.  As  of  knowledge, 
so  of  grace.  Enoch  walking  with  God  before  the  deluge, 
exhibits  a  childlike  sanctity,  as  compared  with  good  old 
Simeon,  ready  to  die  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  his  Saviour. 

Such  was  the  history  of  the  Church  from  the  Promise  of 
Redemption  in  Eden,  to  the  fulfillment  of  that  promise  in 
the  manger  at  Bethlehem.  Now,  the  presumption  is,  and 
must  be,  that  from  Bethlehem  onward  to  the  Final  Judgment, 
the  method  of  procedure  will  not  be  changed.  .  Through  two 
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economies  of  redemption,  the  Patriarchal  and  the  Jewish,  the 
law  of  the  Church  has  been  that  of  growth.  In  this  final 
economy,  which  we  call  the  Christian,  the  law  will  remain  the 
same. 

And  so  we  find  it.  No  other  conception  of  Christianity  will 
abide  jthe  test  of  history.  'The  changes  undergone  in  every 
department  of  the  Church,  are  too  palpable  to  be  winked  or 
argued  out  of  sight.  The  Church,  as  we  find  it  in  the  writings 
of  Clement,  Ignatius  and  Hermas,  is  not  the  Church  of  Cyril, 
Athanasius,  and  Augustine  ;  is  not  the  Church  of  Hildebrand, 
and  tlie  Council  of  Trent,  and  of  Bellarmin ;  is  not  the  Church 
of  Lather,  Zwingle  and  Calvin;  is  not  the  Church  of  the 
Puritans  of  England  and  America.  Polity,  life,  ritual  and 
doctrine  have  all  been  changing,  and,  as  can  easily  be  shown, 
have  all  been  shaping  themselves  towards  better  and  better 
forms.  Kot  that  each  new  epoch  is  in  advance  of  the  one 
immediately  preceding  it;  but  each,  on  the  whole,  and  in  the 
end,  will  be  found  to  have  been  essential  to  all  the  rest. 
Winter,  stripping  the  trees  of  their  foliage,  looks  like  defeat 
and  death.  But  Spring  returns,  and  the  leaves  that  fell  and 
rustled  on  the  frozen  ground,  now  rot  and  nourish  the  living 
loots. 

To  make  good  such  statements  as  these,  would  be  to  review 
the  whole  history  of  the  Church  itself;  and  this  would  be  to 
write  a  book  instead  of  an  article.  A  brief  and  rapid  glance 
at  the  course  of  our  Christian  history  is  all  that  is  possible. 

In  regard  to  the  outward  extension  of  Christianity,  great 
apparent  losses  have  indeed  been  incurred.  Central  and 
Eastern  Asia,  which  took  the  Gospel  so  quickly,  as  quickly  let 
go  its  hold  of  it  Africa,  once  so  grandly  irradiated,  from  the 
Kile  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  soon  went  back  into  night 
again.  The  Boman  Empire  dissolved,  in  spite  of  its  Christian 
baptism ;  its  western  half  going  down  under  the  Gothic 
avalanche ;  its  eastern  half  succumbing  to  the  Saracen.  And 
so  the  theatre  has  shifted ;  from  Asia  to  Europe,  from  one  race 
to  another  ;  but  always  with  a  real  advantage,  in  spite  of  all 
apparent  reverses.  The  Teutonic  civilization,  supplanting  the 
Grseco-Eoman,  is  a  great  gain.    Even  Mohammedanism  will 
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be  found  to  have  been  a  gain^  falling,  as  it  did,  npou  an  idola- 
trous Christendom,  and  pressing  on  to  the  snbjngation  of  Pagan 
races,  which  are  thereby  held  to  a  monotheistic  faith,  as  in  a 
sort  of  "  quarantine,"  till  a  purer  Gospel  can  be  furnished 
them.  Thus,  though  Christianity  has  not  always  held  its  ter- 
ritorial conquests,  it  has  held  on  to  its  conquering  march ; 
gaining  more  and  better  territories,  and,  above  all,  gaining  to 
itself  better  and  better  races  of  men  from  age  to  age. 

Take  the  polity  of  the  Church.  The  lines  are  faint  in  the 
record  ;  but  distinct  enough  to  be  traced  by  a  mind  free  from 
sectarian  bias.  Paul  sent  Htus  to  ordain  elders  in  every  city, 
that  is,  in  every  church,  since,  as  we  learn  in  other  connec- 
tions, there  was  but  one  church  organization  in  each  city,  how 
populous  soever  the  city  might  be.  So  that  a  plural  eldership 
was  the  Apostolic  arrangement  Nor  was  there  any  office 
above  the  eldership,  since  elder  and  bishop  are  synonymous  in 
Paul's  Epistles.  Ordination  to  ministerial  office  was  not,  ex- 
clusively, an  Apostolic  prerogative,  for  Timothy  had  hands 
laid  on  him  by  the  presbytery  ;  so  that  if  Apostles  took  part 
in  the  service,  it  was  not  as  Apostles,  but  as  presbyters.  The 
only  other  office-bearer,  was  the  deacon,  and  in  some  churches, 
the  deaconness.  As  to  local  churches,  they  were  in  many 
respects  independent  of  each  other ;  and  yet  the  Apostolate, 
so  long  as  the  Apostles  lived,  was  a  common  bond,  clasping 
them  all  together ;  while  the  Synod  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  year 
50,  unique  as  it  was  in  its  constitution,  is  yet  a  plea  for  con- 
cert ahd  harmony  of  action  through  all  time. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  Apostolic  polity.  But  we 
do  not  find  it  prescribed  as  an  indispensable,  and  the  only 
legitimate  form  of  government.  Hence,  the  Church  is  at 
liberty,  if  she  please,  or  if  pressed  to  it  by  some  exigency  from 
without,  to  change  the  form. 

She  did  change  it,  and  that  very  shortly.  Early  in  the 
second  century,  in  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  we  see  the  head 
of  a  bishop  looming  above  the  eldership.  The  impelling  causes 
were  various :  First,  the  sense  of  bereavement,  consequent 
npon  the  removal  by  death  of  the  College  of  the  Apostles ; 
secondly,  heresies  and  disorders  within  the  Church,  which 
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eeemed  to  call  for  a  more  aristocratic  and  stringent  discipline ; 
and,  thirdly,  the  rising  tempest  of  persecution.*'  These  causes 
operated  with  power  and  rapidity,  for  by  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  when  Cyprian  ruled  the  Ohurch  at  Carthage, 
Episcopacy  was  well  established.  How  much  censure  should 
be  visited  upon  the  ambition  of  individual  bishops,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say.  Cyprian  was  certainly  one  of  the  best  men  of  his 
age.  His  Epistle  to  Donatus,  describing  his  own  conversion, 
with  his  many  epistles  written  in  exile,  as  he  sat  watching, 
with  paternal  solicitude  and  heroic  faith,  the  fortunes  of  an 
oppressed  and  bleeding  Church,  will  plead  for  him  to  the  end 
of  time. 

Who  will  say  that  Episcopacy,  in  the  time  of  Cyprian,  was 
a  blunder  and  a  sin  ?  More  intelligence  and  more  piety  in 
the  Church,  with  less  ferocity  of  hatred  against  her  from  with- 
out, might  have  precluded  Episcopacy.  But,  taking  the 
Church  as  she  was,  and  the  world  as  it  was,  the  Providence  of 
God  is  justified 

So  again  of  the  Primacy.  It  was  of  very  slow  growth.  The 
beginning  of  it  was  the  voluntary  honor  paid  to  Borne,  on  ac- 
count of  her  liberality  in  contributing  to  the  necessities  of  the 
saints ;  as  also  her  stability  in  doctrine,  while  so  many  other 
churches  were  sliding  into  heresies.  For  centuries,  Rome  was 
the  pillar  of  Western  Christianity.  And  when  the  old  Empire 
of  the  Csesars  perished,  the  Primacy  of  Eome  was  a  blessing, 
a  glory  and  a  defense.  Ambition,  we  know,  played  a  con* 
spicuous  part  in  that  high  game  of  spiritual  empire.  Bad  men 
got  lifted  into  the  Papal  Chair.  The  stretch  of  jurisdiction 
was  enormous.  The  abuses  of  ecclesiastical  power  were  many 
and  monstrous.  Long  before  Luther  was  born,  men  wondered 
how  Peter  could  sleep  so  quietly  in  his  grave,  with  such  scan- 
dals going  on  over  his  ashes.  But  Hildebrand,  who  gave  his 
name  as  an  adjective  to  what  is  marked  in  history  as  the 

*  "Denn  herrenlos  ist  aach  der  Freifite  nioht 

Ein  Oberhaupt  idubb  Bein,  ein  hdehster  Richter, 
Wo  man  das  Recht  mag  scbopfen  in  dem  Streit." 

SchiUer*fi  WUliam  Tell,  yoI.  vi.  p.  64. 
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period  of  the  lordliest  enpremacy  of  Borne,  was  a  reformer  of 
the  Papal  discipline ;  and  history  has  to  thank  him  for  throt- 
tling abnses  and  evils  not  a  few.  If  ever  men  needed  a  spiritual 
master,  to  lay  the  rod  of  bitter  discipline  over  their  backs,  it 
was  daring  the  feudalism  of  the  Middle  Ages.  We  would 
neither  blindly,  nor  perversely,  apologize  for  what  was  bad. 
Sat  neither  may  we,  on  the  other  hand,  be  ignorant  of  the  ac- 
tual conditions  of  the  historic  problem  to  be  solved ;  but  re- 
member the  barbarism  of  the  age,  the  brutality  of  kings  and 
barons,  and  the  corrupt  morals  of  the  bishops  and  inferior 
clergy,  calling  so  loudly  for  the  iron  rule  of  Bome. 

Consider  also  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church.  The  virtues 
of  the  Apostolic  period,  we  are  liable  greatly  to  exaggerate. 
The  lofty  ideals  of  Christian  attainment  held  up  for  emulation 
in  the  Apostolic  writings,  are  often  mistaken  for  reports  of 
what  had  been  actually  achieved.  But  the  Church  in  Corinth, 
apparently,  was  not  much  purer  than  our  Sandwich  Island 
churches  have  been.  It  was  a  most  debauched  and  slimy  age, 
reeking  with  pollution.  The  ancient  and  mediaeval  Church  is 
blamed  for  its  asceticism,  its  scorn  of  the  domestic  charities, 
its  false  estimate  of  the  superior  dignity  of  celibacy,  its  mad- 
ness for  monasticism.  But  let  a  man  read  the  Tristinm  of 
Ovid,  the  Odes  of  Horace,  the  Lives  of  the  Csesars  by  Sueto- 
nins,  or  any  honest  history  like  that  of  Tacitus,  and  he  will  cease 
to  wonder  at  the  morbid  and  extravagant  morality  of  Christ- 
ians. He  may  still  lament  their  pusillanimous  despair,  and 
their  desertion  of  a  world,  which  they  ought  rather  to  have 
staid  and  mended ;  but  he  will  learn  to  moderate  his  indigna- 
tion, and  temper  his  reproofs  with  charity.  While  down 
through  all  the  centuries  he  will  fall  in  with  multitudes  of  self- 
denying  and  fruitful  Christians,  whom  he  need  not  be  ashamed 
to  call  his  brethren.  Kay,  the  chances  are,  that  he  will  be 
put  to  shame  by  many  an  example  of  medisBval  sanctity. 
Such  men  as  AKempis  and  Tauler  shall  lead  him  to  depths  and 
to  heights  of  religious  experience,  of  which,  perhaps,  he  has 
hardly  dreamed. 

So  of  tlie  worship  of  the  Church.    At  first  as  simple  as  a 
weekly  meeting  of  modern  Christians  for  conference  and 
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prayer,  presently  it  began  to  gather  pomp,  and  finally  became 
a  childish  and  tawdry  show.  Bat  it  came  of  wishing  to  con- 
vert barbarians. 

And  so  of  all  the  worst  abases  and  corrnptions  of  the  me- 
diaeval period,  whether  in  polity,  life,  or  ritaal ;  without  excus- 
ing, we  may  yet  be  permitted  to  explain  them.  They  were  not 
launched  like  a  deluge  upon  the  Church,  nor  hurled  like  au 
avalanche;  but  they  came  by  slow  degrees.  They  grew. 
While  underneath  the  shadow  of  them,  there  was  also  growing 
the  spirit  and  the  purpose  to  rebuke  them. 

This  stands  to  the  credit  of  our  religion,  that  the  Reforma- 
tion of  the  Church  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  of  no  extrane- 
ous origin,  but  the  pi'oduct  of  her  own  vitality.  Out  of  her 
own  loius,  through  God^s  grace,  issued  her  own  regenerators. 

But  no  where  is  the  law  of  development  more  conspicuous 
than  in  the  department  of  doctrine.  The  growth  here  has  been 
majestic.  We  admit  the  importance  of  distinguishing  between 
theology  and  religion.  Eeligion  is  our  life ;  while  theology  is 
only  the  science  of  it.  And  yet  in  Christianity  we  claim  for 
theology  a  dignity  acknowledged  in  regard  to  no  other  religion. 
Heathen  religions,  as  Gieseler  has  well  remarked,  have  pro- 
perly no  doctrines,  only  certain  outward  rites.  Even  Judaism, 
though  it  had  doctrines,  as  for  example  the  Divine  unity,  con- 
sisted mainly  of  moral  and  ceremonial  precepts,  not  standing, 
all  of  them,  in  any  intimate  connection  with  the  doctrines. 
In  regard  to  Christianity,  the  case  is  wholly  different.  Here 
doctrines  are  the  expositions  of  vital  realities ;  the  groundwork 
of  our  religion,  in  a  sense  true  of  no  other  religion.  When, 
therefore,  a  man  decries  doctrine  in  comparison  with  life,  and 
undertakes  to  praise  religion  at  the  expense  of  theology,  we 
shall  do  well  to  suspect  him  at  once  either  of  indolence  or  of 
heresy.  He  either  does  not  like  to  put  his  mind  into  the  gym- 
nasium, or  else  he  wishes  to  slip  in  some  false  doctrine. 

The  word  doctrine  has  two  meanings:  a  divine  and  a 
human.  Divine  doctrine,  called  no  where  in  the  Kew  Testa- 
ment dSyfuiy  but  ^^o^,  is  absolute  divine  truth ;  as  when 
Christ  says,  that  God  is  a  Spirit ;  and  that  the  Father  and  he 
are  one ;  that  no  man  can  come  to  him  except  the  Father  draw 
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him  ;  and  that  all  whom  the  Father  giveth  him  he  will  keep. 
Hnman  doctrine  is  the  Divine  doctrine,  humanly  apprehended. 
As  when  Origen  affirmed,  that,  if  Christ  be  the  Son  of  God, 
then  he  must  have  been  eternally  begotten  ;  and  the  Chnrch 
answered,  Yea.  Or  as  when  Nestorius  was  understood  to  af- 
firm a  double  personality  in  Christ;  and  the  Church  an- 
swered. Nay.  Or  as  when  Eutyches  was  understood  to  con- 
found the  two  natures ;  and  the  Church  again  answered,  Nay. 
As  when  Augustine,  in  conflict  with  Pelagins,  wrought  out 
his  doctrine  of  original  sin,  the  eternal,  unconditioned  decrees 
of  Gody  irresistible  grace,  and  final  perseverance ;  and  the 
Church  indorsed  diem.  These  all  are  merely  hnman  state- 
ments, seeking  to  compass  and  express  the  fullness  of  the 
Divine.  But  the  two  doctrines — the  Divine  and  the  human — 
may  not  be  identical ;  perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  say,  that 
they  never  can  be  perfectly  identical.  Yet  the  degrees  of  ap- 
proach to  this  identity,  are  innumerable.  The  human  mind 
may  be  very  near  to  apprehending  the  purport  of  what  God  has 
said ;  or  may  be  very  far  from  it.  That  this  apprehension  has, 
on  the  whole,  been  more  and  more  perfect  from  generation  to 
generation,  we  think  is  clear. 

For  us,  the  sum  of  all  Divine  doctrine  is  in  the  Scriptures, 
but  especially  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament.  We  ac- 
cept nothing  less  than  the  whole  Bible;  and  we  receive 
nothing  more — neither  traditions  nor  documents ;  neither  any 
legend  of  what  an  Apostle  said,  nor  any  pretended  Apostolic 
constitutions  and  canons.  To  assume,  as  Home  does,  that  some- 
thing not  in  the  Scriptures  was  Apostolic,  because  some  body 
in  the  second  or  third  century  said  it  was  Apostolic,  is  to  make 
wild  work  with  history.  Tradition  is  the  most  uncertain  and 
treacherous  of  teachers.  It  is  as  much  as  a  hooJc  can  do  to  make 
its  way  uninterpolated  and  unchanged  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  from  language  to  language.  Tradition,  with- 
out a  perpetual  miracle  of  inspiration,  must  fail  entirely  to 
doit. 

And  yet  we  must  take  the  Bible  for  what  it  is,  and  not  for 
what  it  is  not,  and  does  not  claim  to  be.  Its  teachings  are 
not  scientific,  but  spiritual  and  practical.    Our  Lord,  for  ex- 
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ample,  no  where  discourses  abont  original  sin,  nor  imputed  right- 
eousness, nor  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  He  spoke  mostly  in 
parables,  some  thirty  of  which  have  come  down  to  us,  five  of 
tbem  taking  their  imagery  from  the  vineyards  of  southern 
Palestine ;  the  bulk  of  them  taking  their  imagery  from  the 
lakes,  valleys  and  corn-fields  of  Galilee  in  the  Korth.^  He 
announced  himself  as  the  Messiah  of  prophecy,  standing  in 
peculiarly  intimate  relations  ^th  the  Father ;  said  that  he  had 
come  to  establish  a  spiritual  kingdom  in  the  hearts  of  men ;  and 
that  he  would  come  again  in  the  clouds  to  raise  the  dead  and 
judge  the  world,  gather  to  himself  his  friends,  and  complete 
the  triumph  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ood  over  all  evil.  But  it  is 
not  made  clear  whether  this  Kingdom  of  Gk>d,  which  follows 
the  resurrection,  is  to  be  upon  the  earth  or  elsewhere. 

Of  the  Apostles,  Peter,  James  and  Jude,  went  but  little 
beyond  these  points.  The  theologians  of  the  company  were 
Paul  and  John.  Paul  unfolded  and  emphasized :  the  perfect 
brotherhood  and  equality  of  Jews  and  Gientiles ;  the  repeal  of 
the  Mosaic  ritual ;  and  the  spiritual  character  of  Christianity  as 
a  fellowship  with  God  through  faith  in  his  Son.  He  also 
taught  the  divinity  of  Christ  as  the  revealer  of  the  unrevealed 
God,  though  he  forbore  to  speak  abont  the  metaphysical  rela- 
tion of  the  Son  to  the  Father.  The  aim  of  John  in  his  Gospel 
was  to  give  a  practical  turn  to  the  Logos  speculations  then 
abundantly  rife.  Docetism  is  denounced  in  his  Epistles. 
While  Eschatology  is  laid  hold  of  in  his  Apocalypse ;  as  also 
by  Paul  in  his  Epistles  to  the  Tliessalonians,  and  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians ;  the  Apocalypse 
appearing  to  teach,  that  the  Kingdom  of  God,  jn  its  last  stad- 
ium, after  the  resurrection,  is  to  be  upon  this  earth  renewed  ; 
of  which  some  critics  think  there  is  a  hint  also  in  the  eighth 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  Divine  doctrine  given  as  the  basis  of 
our  human  doctrine.  It  was  received  at  first  with  a  singular 
passivity  of  judgment  The  Apostolic  Fathers,  so  called,  seem 
like  grown-up  children.    Till  the  middle  of  the  second  century 

■ 

•  Stanley's  Sinai  and  FaUttine,  pp.  408-2^. 
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there  was  no  theology  to  speak  of,  because  there  wlu  no  spec- 
ulation. Bat  after  that  time,  there  was  an  activity  of  mind  in 
collision  with  the  grand  doctrines  of  revelation,  which,  per- 
haps, has  had  nothing  to  match,  certainly  nothing  to  over- 
match, it  in  all  the  history  of  human  opinions  and  debates.  It 
was  then  the  Church  began  the  construction  of  her  theology ; 
putting  divine  truths  into  human  forms — the  divine  X&yoq  into 
human  66jiia.  First  came  the  doctrine  of  Q-od,  Christ  and 
the  Holy  Trinity.  Then,  after  a  century,  the  doctrine  of  man 
apostate.  Not  till  the  Middle  Age,  when  Anselm  uttered  it, 
came  the  true  doctrine  of  satisfaction  to  the  Divine  Justice  in 
the  sufferings  of  Christ.  In  the  time  of  the  Beformation  there 
came  out  into  bold  historic  relief  the  true  idea  of  Justification. 
To  say  that  all  these  doctrines  were  just  as  well  understood, 
and  just  as  precious,  before  as  after  these  debates,  is  to  say 
what  has  no  right  to  be  said.  Involved,  it  is  true,  they  were 
in  all  the  confessions,  as  in  all  the  experience,  of  the  Church 
Irom  the  beginning,  but  not  evolved  and  made  puissant  as 
they  now  are  till  aft>er  centuries  of  study  and  of  strife.  Thus 
the  higher  doctrines  touching  God,  man  and  their  relations, 
were  measurably  complete.  Athanasius  represents  the  first 
achievement ;  Augustine  the  second  ;  Calvin  the  third ;  and  the 
man  in  our  day  who  goes  over  the  ground  these  giants  trod 
and  says  any  thing  of  much  moment  which  shall  be  at  once 
both  new  and  true,  must  be  a  very  great  man  indeed ;  such  a 
man  as  we  hear  no  where  any  footfall  of  on  any  continent. 

Let  us  so  respect  the  Christian  centuries  which  are  behind 
us  as  not  to  be  ashamed  to  confess,  that  the  theology  of  the 
Church,  in  all  the  more  important  features  of  it,  is,  in  our 
judgment,  quite  beyond  the  possibility  of  any  material  im- 
provement The  field  for  theological  achievement  is  greatly 
narrowed  from  what  it  was.  On  the  great  points  discussed 
and  settled  by  Athanasius,  Augustine  and  Calvin,  let  us  not 
desire  the  new  wine  of  any  modem  speculation,  for  the  old  is 
better. 

Such  is  Ohristianily :  its  fountain  and  measure  of  doctrine, 
the  word  of  God  in  the  Scriptures ;  its  essential  life,  the  trans- 
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forming  grace  of  Ood  in  the  heart ;  but  itself,  in  its  fullness,  a 
growth  of  the  centaries,  an  historic  organism,  the  acorn's  oak. 

This  grand  life-process,  however,  is  not  yet  complete.  We 
stand  in  the  midst  of  it.  Christianity  is  not  dead  and  finished, 
bnt  alive  and  growing.  There  is  growth  behind  ns  in  all  the 
past ;  there  is  growth  around  us  in  the  present ;  there  is  growth 
before  us  in  the  future.  Not  a  lawless  growth  which  no  man 
can  prognosticate,  the  end  of  which  may  possibly  contradict 
its  beginning,  but  a  growth  which  throughout  shall  answer  to 
its  germ.  Ours  is  the  same  Christianity  which  struck  its  roots 
in  Jerusalem,  and  which  Paul  saw  waving  throughout  the 
Roman  Empire ;  the  very  same,  and  yet  to  be  expanded,  puri- 
fied and  invigorated  till  its  first  fruits  shall  seem  crude  and 
meagre  when  compared  with  the  final  harvest  Let  us  see, 
then,  where  we  now  stand,  and  what  awaits  us  in  the  coming 
years. 

It  was  one  of  the  positions  of  Celsus,  which  Origen,  in  the 
Fifth  Book  of  his  "  Contra  Celsnm,"  is  at  great  pains  to  reply 
tOy  that  different  nations  and  races  of  men  have  necessarily 
and  rightly  different  religions ;  so  that  no  single  religion  can, 
with  any  propriety  or  any  prospect  of  success,  aspire  to  uni- 
versal prevalence.  Different  nationalities,  as  by  some  irrever- 
sible decree  of  fate,  are  pre-configured  to  their  different  reli- 
gions, and  are  not  to  be  turned  away  from  them.  Christianity 
is  accordingly  a  bold  imposture,  since  it  stands  committed  to 
this  insane  ambition  of  universal  conquest.  A  skepticism 
similar  to  this  of  Celsus  in  regard  to  the  universal  prevalence 
of  Christianity,  exists  in  our  day.  There  are  men  of  letters 
amongst  us,  of  the  Epicurean  sort,  who  have  no  faith  in  our 
evangelism.  They  admit,  indeed,  what  no  candor  can  deny, 
that  the  religion  of  the  cross,  which  Carlyle  has  so  finely  de- 
scribed as  "  the  worship  of  sorrow,"  is  the  religion  of  the  best 
and  ruling  races  of  mankind ;  but  they  do  not  believe  that  it 
can  traverse  the  whole  scale  of  humanity.  Precisely  because  it 
is  the  religion  of  the  highest,  it  must  fail  to  reach  the  lowest 
There  are  races  of  men,  it  is  alleged,  who  can  no  more  take  it 
than  they  could  take  the  philosophy  of  Plato.    These  races 
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may  be  pushed  ont  of  history  and  their  territories  pass  into 
stronger  hands ;  bnt  evangelized  they  can  never  be.  Or  if 
some  of  these  races  may  be  evangelized,  it  can  only  be  when 
they  shall  have  first  been  civilized.  India,  for  example,  can 
not  be  Christianized  till  she  has  first  been  Anglicized.  Snch 
philosophers  of  course  will  waste  no  money  npon  missions. 

Bnt  crude  notions  of  this  sort  are  easily  refuted.  Befuted, 
first,  by  an  analysis  of  Christianity  itself,  which  shows  it  to  be 
as  well  suited  and  as  indispensable  to  the  savage  as  to  the  sage. 
Befuted  also  by  experience,  since  the  torrid  home  of  the  Zulu, 
the  icy  hut  of  the  Oreenlander,  and  the  rnde  wigwam  of  the 
North-American  Indian  have  all  actually  resounded  with  the 
accents  of  our  Christian  worship.  The  very  Scriptures  which 
fed  the  genius  of  Chrysostom,  have  quickened  the  stolidity  of 
barbarians  whom  the  pagan  scholars  of  Antioch  would  have 
scorned  as  bnt  little  better  than  brutes.  Tlie  scale  has  thus 
been  traversed.  Tlie  possibility  of  a  universal  religion,  and 
that  religion  confessedly  the  finest  and  noblest,  is  therefore  no 
longer  a  curious  problem,  but  already  a  partially  accomplished 
fact  And  so  there  is  hope  for  all.  Christianity  may  go  before 
civilization,  as  indeed  it  must,  instead  of  waiting  to  follow  in 
its  train. 

But  these  dainty  and  scornful  Epicureans  are  not  our  only 
doubters.  Inside  of  the  Church  are  men,  in  number  not  a  few, 
many  of  them  respectable  also  for  piety,  genius  and  learning, 
^ho  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is 
not  to  triumph  in  its  present  form.  The  Millennarians  tell  us 
that  the  process  now  going  on  is  one  of  alternate  revival  and 
decay ;  that  the  career  of  the  Gospel  is  a  westward  march, 
with  losses  in  the. rear  to  balance  the  conquests  in  advance ; 
that  the  Teutonic  civilization,  now  holding  the  wardenship  of 
Christianity,  is  rotting  and  dissolving  as  utterly  as  the  Graeco- 
Boman  civilization  rotted  and  dissolved  in  its  day,  and  that 
there  is  no  hope  for  us  but  in  the  personal  coming  of  our  Lord 
to  vanqnish  his  enemies  and  avenge  his  saints.  Such  is  the 
modern  Gospel  of  despair.  We  hear  it  preached  and  we  have 
heard  it  sung.  Quaint  George  Herbert,  in  his  '^  Church  Mil- 
itant,*' a  poem  of  stately  strains,  chants  us  our  requiem.    The 
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Church,  like  the  sun,  moves  westward,  rising  and  setting,  from 
land  to  land  ;  from  Canaan  to  Egypt,  from  Egypt  to  Greece, 
from  Greece  to  Kome,  from  Rome  to  western  Europe,  from 
western  Europe  to  America,  bringing  the  day,  but  leaving  the 
night  behind  her.  Decay  suceeeds  to  growth,  apostasy  to 
faith.  The  Seine  swallows  the  pollutions  of  the  Tiber,  the 
Thames  the  Seine,  till  the  new  continent  takes  its  turn  in  his- 
tory, and  so  the  judgments  of  God  go  round  the  globe. 

Against  such  views  it  does  not  suffice  to  array  merely  the 
visions  of  prophecy,  for  these  very  visions  are  so  expounded 
as  to  freeze  our  missionary  zeal.  Fortunately,  the  qu^'estion 
does  not  hinge  solely  upon  our  Greek  and  Hebrew  lexicons 
and  grammars.  It  is  a  question  of  historical  statistics,  open  to 
the  most  unlettered  apprehension.  Figures  prove  that  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  in  spite  of  its  shifting  theatres  and  heavy 
losses  in  the  rear,  has  been  steadily  expanding  and  strengthen- 
ing from  the  beginning  until  now.  At  the  end  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, when  John  laid  down  his  life  at  Ephesus,  half  a  million 
of  souls,  it  has  been  computed,  had  assumed  the  Christiaa 
name.  A  little  more  than  two  hundred  years  later,  when 
Constantino  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  new  religion,  the  num- 
ber had  increased  to  ten  millions,  or  about  one  tenth  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Boman  empire.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  as  the 
Church  was  emerging  from  the  troublous  passage  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  a  hundred  millions  would  have  answered  to  her  roll- 
call.  And  now  of  the  estimated  population  of  the  globe,^ 
three  hundred  and  thirty-five  millions,  or  more  than  one  fourth, 
are  reckoned  Christians.  One  hundred  and  seventy  of  these 
millions,  it  is  true,  are  in  the  Papal  communion,  and  seventy- 
six  millions  in  the  Greek  communion,  leaving  but  eighty-nine 
millions  of  Protestants ;  but  who  will  say  that  the  proportion 
of  genuine  disciples  is  not  as  large  to-day  as  it  ever  has  been 
in  any  of  the  Christian  centuries.  In  spite  of  the  proverb, 
figures  doubtless  do  sometimes  lie ;  but  still  more  frequently  it 
happens  that  they  tell  only  half  the  truth.  So  in  the  case 
before  us.    The  millions  on  either  side  sliould  be  weighed  as 

*  According  to  the  directors  of  the  itatistical  bureau  of  Berlin  for  1859. 
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well  as  counted.  Tholuck  once  playfully  inquired :  "  Can  you 
tell  me  why  God  made  bo  many  Chinese  and  so  few  Prus- 
sians V^  Set  aside  those  four  hundred  millions  of  China,  and 
then  nearly  half  the  rest  of  mankind  are  already  Christian. 
Or  compare  the  opposing  nationalities,  evangelized  and  unevan- 
gelized ;  almost  any  one  of  the  Christian  nations  is  a  match 
and  more  than  a  match  for  the  whole  of  heathendom.  And 
then  again  of  the  nations  evangelized ;  compare  the  Protestant 
and  the  Papal.  England  could  almost  stand  alone  against  the 
whole  array  of  nations  in  allegiance  to  Rome.  With  such  facts 
in  view,  who  can  doubt  the  final  issue  ?  The  tide  of  Christian 
conquest  is  rolling  over  the  globe  as  visibly  as  ever  the  legions 
of  Cffisar  or  the  battalions  of  Bonaparte  swept  on  to  victory, 
Hindostan  and  China  have  long  stoi)d  as  the  severest  trials  of 
our  faith.  But  recent  events,  with  an  electric  suddenness, 
have  laid  these  vast  empires  open  to  us,  so  that,  if  we  do  not 
send  them  the  Gospel  quickly,  we  are  irretrievably  disgraced. 
That  these  empires,  if  rightly  dealt  with,  will  take  the  Gospel, 
who  that  knows  the  Gospel  or  knows  its  history,  can  doubt  ? 
Certainly  there  are  signs  of  the  times  which  seem  to  indicate 
that  when  the  new  stadium  of  missionary  activity,  now  so 
loudly  called  for,  is  once  fairly  inaugurated,  the  word  of  God 
will  run  with  a  swiftness  of  which  as  yet  we  have  hardly 
dreamed.    A  geometrical  progression  will  be  its  law. 

Not  that  we  anticipate  a  prevalence  of  Christianity  which 
shall  be  absolutely  universal ;  for  the  Apocalypse  grants  us  the 
vision  of  a  remnant  which  shall  withstand  the  millennial  evan- 
gelism and  await  in  rebellion  the  lightnings  of  the  second  com- 
ing of  the  Son  of  God.  But  the  consummation  shall  be  abund- 
antly glorious,  "  for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea."     (Is.  11 :  9.) 

The  question  of  polity  is  far  enough  from  being  vital,  and 
yet  has  something  of  that  importance  which  attaches  to  the 
discipline  of  armies.  The  historical  developments  in  this 
sphere  have  been  already,  perhaps,  as  -various  as  possible.  As 
related  to  the  State,  the  Church  has  taken  every  attitude  she 
can.    For  three  hundred  years  she  stood  in  a  hot  antagonism, 
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and  endured  the  tortures  of  persecution.  Then  she  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  State,  and  endured  its  friendly  but 
hurtful  supremacy.  In  the  eleventh  century,  the  fertile  and 
athletic  genius  of  Hildebrand  enabled  her  to  reverse  that 
supremacy,  the  State  succumbing  to  the  Church,  as  moon  to 
sun.  The  Protestant  Beformation  in  the  sixteenth  century 
invoked  again  the  help  and  accepted  the  dominion  of  the 
State.  It  has  been  reserved  for  us,  children  of  the  old  world 
on  a  new  continent,  to  work  out  the  problem,  which  still  seems 
so  strange  in  Europe,  of  a  Church  independent  entirely  of  the 
State.  This  latest  birth  of  time^  independence  without  antag- 
onism, is  doubtless  the  truest  and  the  best.  Denied  to  the 
Ante-Nicene  Church,  it  has  been  brought  to  pass  for  us. 

Internally,  the  organization  of  the  Church  has  been  equally 
diversified.  The  extremes  have  both  been  touched,  and  all 
the  possibilities  apparently  exhausted.  From  sheer  democratic 
independency,  defiant  of  all  councils,  whether  mutual  or  ex- 
partCy  up  to  the  spiritual  Czarship  of  the  Eoman  Pontiff,  every 
gradation  has  been  tried.  What  shall  now  be  done?  The 
present  diversities  and  janglings  ought  surely  to  cease.  But 
towards  what  goal  shall  we  direct  our  steps?  We  cannot 
go  to  Some.  We  must  not  go  to  pieces,  and  to  chaos. 
Who  has  heard,  or  who  can  think,  of  any  thing  better, 
than  to  reproduce  essentially  the  Apostolic  polity,?  Pre- 
cisely what  that  was,  in  every  feature  of  it,  it  may  not  be 
easy  to  say ;  but  the  leading  features  of  it  are  plain.  Vitrin- 
ga's  work,  De  Synagoga  Vetere^  remains,  as  yet,  an  un- 
answered book.  The  pope  must  doff  his  triple  hat;  the 
bishop  must  subside  to  the  level  of  the  eldership.  The 
deacon  must  resume  his  proper  sphere  as  steward  of  the  tem- 
poralities ;  and  then  the  elder  and  deacon  shall  alone 
remain.  As  to  the  eldership,  whether  it  should  be  single  or 
plural  the  question  which  now  divides  the  Congregationalists 
and  the  Presbyterians,  we  need  not  here  undertake  to  say. 
Either  will  answer.  Both  are  likely  to  last  for  some  time 
longer,  side  by  side.  The  final  choice  of  history,  whatever  it 
may  be,  must  at  all  events  be  essentially  Bepublican,  since 
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Bepublica  in  the  sphere  of  the  State,  as  Gervinns  has  tried  to 
show,  do  most  probably  stand  at  the  end  of  the  historic  course. 
As  to  the  life  of  the  Church,  so  far  as  this  life  is  free  and 
normal,  it  must  continue  to  be  forever  essentially  the  same. 
In  every  disciple  there  is  the  same  divine  grace,  encountering 
essentially  the  same  resistance  and  working   to  accomplish 
essentially  the  same  result.    But  the  human  factor  in  tliis 
problem  is  in  many  respects  a  variable  and  not  a  constant 
factor ;  constant  in  its  depravity,  variable  in  the  forms  of  that 
depravity.    The  religious  life  is  always  toned  and  colored  by 
the  age  to  which  it  belongs :  either  tainted  and  weakened  by 
the  infection  of  the  world's  depravity,  or,  by  a  violent  reaction, 
soured,  distorted  and  stiffened  by  it.    Hence,  on  the  one  side, 
the  discipline  that  was  called  for  in  Ciorinth.    Hence,  on  the 
other  side,  the  asceticisms  of  the  desert  and  the  cloister. 

The  age  now  passing  has  perils  in  it  peculiar  to  itself;  but 
especially  for  Protestant  Christendom.  The  Keformation  was 
heralded,  and  helped,  by  a  wonderful  succession  of  inventions 
and  discoveries,  which  have  changed  the  whole  face  of  the 
world,  and  the  whole  order  of  society.  Printing,  gunpowder, 
the  mariner's  compass,  the  doubling  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  the  discovery  of  America  would,  in  any  case,  have  made 
revolutions,  electrifying  the  Church  into  a  new  career;  but 
impressed  as  they  were  at  once  isto  the  service  of  Protestant- 
ism, they  became  doubly  rousing  and  revolutionary.  Com- 
merce and  the  mechanic  arts,  though  not  begotten  of  Protest- 
antism, were  soon  adopted  by  it,  baptized  at  its  altars,  and 
made  to  fight  its  battles  for  the  dominion  of  the  world.  The 
pressure  now  is  outward  and  downward.  The  forces  of  nature,- 
deified  by  heathenism,  distrusted  and  fought  against  by  the 
ancient  and  mediseval  Church  as  unfriendly  to  sanctity,  have, 
in  these  latter  days,  been  subdued  and  harnessed  to  human 
uses.  Materialism  has  thus  become  the  characteristic  of 
modem  times.  Sterile,  dividing  oceans  have  become  the  high- 
ivays  of  nations,  idleness  has  given  place  to  industry,  and 
poverty  to  wealth.  The  spiritual  life  of  the  Church  is  thus 
assailed  and  endangered  by  a  new  foe.  It  is  the  world,  as 
well  as  the  flesh  and  the  devil ;  the  world,  in  multiplied  forms  of 
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fascination,  and  with  a  vigor  of  onset  never  before  experienced, 
which  now  imperils  our  piety.  There  is  no  discharge  in  this 
war ;  we  must  fight  it  through.  History  sounds  no  retreats. 
The  world  will  not  go  backward.  Cloisters  cannot  save  us. 
We  have  only  to  take  the  world  as  we  find  it,  busy,  rich, 
rampant  as  it  is,  and  subdue  it,  as  we  subdue  ourselves,  to 
Christ. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  baptism  of  a  better  consecration  is  in  store 
for  us ;  when,  on  every  sea,  the  keels  of  a  Christian  commerce 
shall  go  and  come,  and  every  land  shall  ring  with  Christian 
toil,  and  every  fortune  that  is  piled  by  Christian  hands,  shall 
rise  as  a  Christian  temple,  and  every  form  of  fraud,  injustice 
and  oppression  shall  melt  like  icebergs  drifting  in  a  summer 
sea. 

Revivals  are  preeminently  characteristic  of  the  modem  life 
of  the  Church.  Not  that  they  are  wholly  new.  Every  age 
has  had  them.  But  never  have  they  played  so  conspicuous 
and  decisive  a  part  in  history,  as  within  the  last  hundred 
years.  From  the  time  of  Whitefield  and  the  Wesleys  until 
now,  but  especially  upon  our  own  continent,  they  have  come 
like  shocks  from  a  galvanic  battery,  though  with  shortened 
intervals  and  diminished  violence,  renewing  the  graces  of  the 
Church,  multiplying  its  agencies  of  beneficence,  and  hastening 
the  Millennium.  Like  many  other  good  things,  they  are 
peculiarly  American  ;  and  from  America  they  are  making,  or 
will  make,  the  circuit  of  the  globe. 

In  the  sphere  of  doctrine,  as  already  intimated,  there  re- 
mains not  very  much  to  be  accomplished.  The  kingdoms 
have  nearly  all  been  conquered ;  the  boundaries  have  nearly 
all  been  run.  Innovations  there  may  be,  in  mischievous 
abundance,  but  not  many  discoveries.  Apparent  novelties 
there  may  be,  but,  ten  to  one,  they  will  turn  out  to  be  only 
patristic  and  mediaeval  fossils.  Or,  if  something  wholly  new 
under  the  sun,  still,  ten  to  one,  not  true.  Not  that  we  mock 
at  theological  science,  any  more  than  we  mock  at  philosophy 
in  saying  that  modern  tliought  has  not  outgone  the  range,  or 
outdone  the  achievements  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Standing 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  ancients,  as  we  boast  of  doing,  we 
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may  see  farther  on  over  the  landscape,  but  no  deeper  into  the 
heavens  ;  we  may  enlarge  onr  horizon,  but  we  do  not  thereby 
lift  onr  zenith. 

There  remains,  as  we  have  said,  not  very  much  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  yet  enough  to  task  the  intelligence  of  Christen- 
dom, so  long  as  Christendom  shall  stand.  Exegesis,  doubtless, 
has  something  yet  to  do  in  determining  the  sense  of  Scripture. 
The  Bible  has  not  yet  been  rifled  of  its  treasures,  any  more 
than  the  Rocky  Mountains  have  been  rifled  of  their  gold. 
Logic  has  something  yet  to  do,  as  Emmons  expressed  it,  "  in 
making  joints."  Divers  adjustments  of  doctrine  to  doctrine, 
leading  to  more  comprehensive  and  better  systems  of  divinity, 
may  yet  be  made.  And  history,  certainly,  has  something  to 
do  in  reducing  the  apparent  chaos  of  the  centuries  to  a  real 
Cosmos  of  providence  and  grace.  But  for  absolutely  new  dis- 
coveries and  settlements  of  doctrine,  the  chance  is  small,  save 
in  regard  to  the  Church,  the  Millennium,  the  Intermediate  State, 
the  Resurrection;  and  the  final  abodes  of  the  saved  and  lost. 
It  is  not  in  Theology  proper,  nor  in  Christology,  nor  in  An- 
thropology, but  mostly  in  Eschatology,  that  future  explores 
must  win  their  laurels. 

But  what  Christian  scholar  will,  on  this  account,  let  his  en- 
thusiasm flag?  Shall  there  be  no  more  Bitters,  because 
there  can  be  no  more  Eanes  and  Livingstones  ?  no  more  Hum- 
boldts,  because  there  can  be  no  more  Keplers  and  Newtons  ? 
The  great  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  ever  new,  as  well  as 
ever  old.  The  great  thinkers  of  the  future  may  think  these 
doctrines  all  out  again  and  again,  each  thinker  for  himself. 
Originality  is  always  possible,  for  it  is  in  the  thinker,  and  not 
alone  in  the  thought.  New  forms  of  infidelity  will  necessitate 
new  forms  of  faith ;  new  champions  of  error  will  require  new 
champions  of  truth  to  hew  them  down  ;  and  the  blades  that 
do  it  must  get  their  temper  from  the  Promethean  fire. 

With  this  conception  of  Christianity,  as  an  organism  and  a 
growth,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  vast  practical  moment  to  deter- 
mine onr  own  place  and  errand  in  regard  to  it.  We  are  here 
on  this  virgin  continent,  sometimes  called  unhistoric,  not  that 
we  may  be  severed  from  the  past,  but  only  from  its  entangle- 
ments.   We  are  not  one  race,  but  an  amalgam  of  several 
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races.  Not  some  little  fraction  of  ilie  past,  Gallic,  German,  or 
English,  but  the  whole  of  the  past  is  our  inheritance.  Our 
roots  are  in  every  soil,  and  onr  fruit  onght  to  be  for  the  feeding 
of  the  nations.  If  there  be  any  philosophy  of  history  at  all 
worthy  of  the  name,  any  method  of  Providence  discerned,  or 
discernible,  it  points  ns  to  the  conclusion,  that  here,  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific — the  ocean  of  storms  and  the 
ocean  of  calms,  lies  the  favored  continent  of  the  future.  Here, 
where  the  Gospel  was  so  late  in  planting  its  banner,  where 
sects  have  multiplied  and  wrangled  as  no  where  else,  and  never 
before  in  history ;  where  materialism  has  leaped  to  its  millen- 
nium of  thrift  and  comfort ;  here  must  the  gravest  issues  ot 
history  be  brought  to  trial.  The  grace  of  God,  working,  as 
hitherto,  by  means  of  periodic  revivals,  must  still  be  invoked 
to  save  us  from  worldliness ;  the  strife  of  sects  must  teach  ns 
all  to  be  catholic,  awaiting  in  hope  the  unity  that  is  yet  to  be ; 
material  abundance  must  purchase  for  us  the  means  and  oppor- 
tunities of  a  finer  culture,  and  a  wider  and  \|fiser  beneficence ; 
then  shall  we  be  the  best,  as  well  as  the  youngest,  of  the 
Christian  nationalities,  and  from  our  shores,  eastward  and 
westward,  shall  go  the  ships  that  carry  tlie  world's  redemption 
npon  their  decks.  ' 


Abt.  m.— ABISTOTLE'S  ETHICS. 
By  D.  K.  Godwin,  D.D.,  Haetfoed,  Conn. 

Aristotle^ 8  Ethics  ;  iUicstratedioith  Essays  wad  Notes.    By  Sir 
A.  Grant.    London  :  J.  W.  Parker.    2  vols.    8vo.    1858. 

The  overshadowing  influence  of  Aristotle's  philosophy — 
even  through  gross  corrruptions  of  a  fragmentary  text,  and 
grosser  perversions  of  a  circuitous  translation;  even  though 
rarely  half-understood,  and  often  quite  misunderstood — upon 
the  scholastic  thought  of  the  Middle  Ages,  is  very  generally 
known  and  acknowledged.  But  its  propagated  and  renewed 
influence  upon  modern  thought  and  even  modem  phraseology, 
and  especially  upon  modem  English  thought  and  phraseology, 
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18  not  so  fallj  appreciated  or  so  generally  recognized.  There 
eeems  to  be  an  especial  sympathy  between  the  constitntion  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  mind,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Aristotelian  philo- 
sophy. The  characteristic  defects  and  merits  of  Eilglish  philo- 
sophy may  alike  be  traced  to  this  peculiarity  of  mental  consti- 
tation,  and  consequent  tendency  of  mental  culture  and  training. 
The  English  mind  has  gone  to  school  to  Aristotle,  and  has 
proved  an  apt  scholar.  Its  many-sidedness,  its  strength  of 
grasp  and  breadth  of  view,  its  slow  apprehension  of  separate 
principles,  its  predominantly  practical  character,  and  its  spirit 
of  observation ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  its  frequent  inconsis- 
tencies and  incongruities,  its  unsystematized  and  discordant 
variety,  its  natural  antipathy  to  pure  speculation,  to  absolute 
philosophic  unity  of  conception,  and  to  any  thing  like  a  super- 
eensuous  idealism,  are  all  strikingly  Aristotelian. 

But,  perhaps,  in  no  department  has  the  influence  of  Aristotle 
been  more  distinctly  impressed  upon  the  generality  of  English 
minds,  particularly  among  the  educated  classes,  than  in  the 
department  of  Ethics — ^a  result  which  is  due  in  some  degree  to 
the  fact  that  the  KicomachsBan  Ethics  are  so  constantly  and 
throroughly  studied  in  his  Academic  or  University  course, 
by  almost  every  educated  Englishman.  Horace  and  the  Kico- 
machsean  Ethics  are  the  leading  and  indispensable  text-books 
of  English  classical  training. 

This  influence,  in  its  worst  as  well  as  in  its  best  features,  is 
strikingly  exhibited,  even  in  such  and  so  late  a  work  as  Whe- 
well's  Elemenis  of  Morality.  "We  find  it  there  in  three 
salient  points :  first,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  writer  mixes 
up  ethicd^with  politics  or  jurisprudence,  floundering  about, 
over  and  over  again,  in  impotent  efforts  to  give  a  consistent 
account  of  the  relation  between  the  principles  of  morality  and 
positive  law,  now  making  the  former  dependent  upon  the  latter, 
and  now  the  latter  upon  the  former,  without  ever  being  able 
to  bring  both  views  into  intelligible  harmony ;  secondly,  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  appeals  to  current  language,  not  for 
the  illustration  merely  but  for  the  ascertainment  of  moral  prin^ 
ciples ;  and,  thirdly,  in  his  rejection  or  ignoring  of  any  specu* 
lative  idea  in  mor^  or  law  of  evolution,  substituting  for  phi- 
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losopliic  development,  an  empiric  accumulation  of  particulars, 
and  for  a  real  basis  of  absolute  ethical  unity,  what  he  calls  an 
ideal  centre — a  centre  which  is,  after  all,  a  mere  unreal  mathe- 
mathical  point,  whose  position  is  ascertained,  empiricallj,  by 
tracing  the  assumed  converging  lines  of  certain  virtues  and 
duties  generally  recognized,  to  their  common  point  of  inter- 
section, witliout  condescending  to  explain  to  us  how  the  direc- 
tion of  these  lines  was  determined  before  the  centre  was  known, 
nor  how  it  was  ascertained  that  they  converge  at  all ;  or  that,  if 
they  converge,  they  all  meet  in  one  common  point  of  intersec- 
tion. And,  after  all,  how  is  an  ^'  ideal  centre "  to  have  the 
force  and  majesty  of  a  fundamental  moral  principle,  giving 
their  moral  character  and  sanction  to  all  other  moral  prin- 
ciples ?  Whewell  has  travestied  Aristotle.  In  the  looseness 
of  his  empirical  process  he  has  out-Heroded  Herod. 

After  all  the  developments  of  later  ethical  investigations, 
both  on  the  Continent  and  in  England,  and  particularly  after 
the  clear  and  unanswerable  enunciations  of  Bishop  Butler,  the 
proceeding  of  Whewell  can  hardly  seem  less  than  unpardon- 
able. It  is  true,  the  work  we  refer  to  claims  to  be  only  a 
statement  of  the  Elementa  of  Morality — a  book  for  popular  in- 
struction. And  we  freely  admit  that  it  may  be  very  useful  for 
popular  instruction,  containing,  as  it  does,  '^line  upon  line, 
line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  precept  upon  precept, 
here  a  little  and  there  a  little ;"  but,  in  our  apprehension,  it 
would  have  been  more  correctly  entitled,  the  practical  results 
and  precepts^  than  the  Elements  of  Morality ;  for  if  morality  is 
really  based  upon  fundamental  principles,  then  these  princi- 
ples must  be  its  very  elements. 

It  is  true,  the  English  mind  has  not  worked  altogether  upon 
an  Aristotelian  model.  There  have  always  been  some  echoes 
of  the  true  Platonic  spirit.  On  this  side  have  been  found 
some  of  the  greatest  names  and  profoundest  thinkers  of  whom 
England  can  boast  But  they  have  not  usually  been  popular. 
They  have  never  taken  a  deep  hold  upon  the  common  mind, 
or  shaped  the  tone  of  national  thought.  They  have,  at  best, 
exerted  only  a  corrective  and  modifying  influence. 

We  are  happy  to  hail  this  book  of  Sir  Alexander  Grant  as 
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belonging  rather  to  this  latter  style  of  philosophizing  than  to 
the  other.  Although  he  has  chosen  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle  as 
his  theme,  and  thongh  he  shows  at  once  a  thorough  accquaint- 
ance  with  his  author,  and  a  full  and  even  a  zealous  apprecia- 
tion of  his  work,  yet,  we  observe  with  sincere  satisfaction,  not 
unmingled  with  some  surprise,  that  in  his  style  and  tendency 
of  thought,  he  exhibits  much  more  of  the  genuine  Platonic 
spirit  than  has  been  common  among  English  philosophical 
writers.  Whenever  Aristotle  attacks  the  doctrines  of  Plato, 
Sir  Alexander  is  always  ready  to  take  up  the  defence  of  the 
master  against  what  he  shows  to  be  the  mistaken  and  one- 
sided strictures  of  the  pupil.  We  have  rarely  seen  a  more 
genial,  appreciative,  deep-sighted,  and  cledr-sighted  statement 
and  defence,  in  a  succinct  form,  of  the  Platonic  doctrine  of 
ideas,  than  is  contained  in  one  of  these  essays  of  Mr.  Grant 
And  when  we  follow  him  up  to  Plato's  magnificent  view  of 
the  unity  of  all  science  and  being  in  the  idea  of  the  goody  we 
cannot  but  sorely  regret  the  unspeakable  loss  to  modem  sci- 
ence and  philosophy,  which  has  arisen  from  the  wider  and  wider 
separation  of  the  different  departments  of  knowledge  and 
thought.  Every  thing  thus  tends  to  become  fragmentary,  one- 
sided and  distorted ;  and  a  general  view  of  the  whole,  instead 
of  developing  the  unity  of  a  grand,  substantive,  creative  idea, 
becomes  a  mere  inventory  or  synopsis  of  a  heterogeneous  con- 
fusion and  chaos.  The  true  centre  of  observation  is  lost,  or  is 
looked  out  from  with  optics  that  can  discern  only  the  nearest 
and  pettiest  things,  magnifying  them  so  that  tliey  hide  and 
efface  all  the  circling  imiverse  that  lies  beyond.  The  man  of 
physical  science  sees  every  thing  not  only  from  his  subordi- 
nate centre,  but  with  the  spectacles  of  his  special  department 
— the  astronomer  with  astronomic  spectacles,  the  geologist 
with  geologic  spectacles,  the  chemist  with  chemical  spectacles, 
the  mathematician  with  mathematical  spectacles,  the  politician 
with  political  spectacles,  the  artist  with  artistic  spectacles,  the 
economist  with  economic  spectacles,  the  metaphysician  with 
metaphysic  spectacles,  the  scholar  with  classical  spectacles, 
the  moralist  with  ethical  spectacles,  and  even  the  theologian 
with  theologic  spectacles. 
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Yes,  even  Theology,  which  should  be  the  science  of  sciences, 
the  centre  and  mother  of  all  the  others,  has,  in  her  narrow- 
mindedness  and  short-sightedness,  submitted  to  be  a  mere 
restricted  department  by  the  side  of  the  others ;  from  the  n(iis- 
tress  she  has  condescended  to  become  the  drudge,  and  this 
partly  by  her  own  fault  and  partly  as  a  necessary  result  of  the 
prevailing  tendency  of  the  times.  This  division  and  segrega- 
tion of  different  departments  may  have  tended,  like  the  divi- 
sion of  labor  in  general,  to  a  &r  greater  development  and  per- 
fection of  each  department  than  would  probably  have  been 
attained  without  them ;  still  it  cannot  fail  to  be  perceived 
that  they  have  sadly  interfered  with  the  general  elevation,  the 
fall  and  proper  development  of  humanity  itself  in  its  truest, 
noblest,  and  broadest  character,  and  with  human  philosophy 
in  its  highest  and  manliest  sense.  What  our  modem  philoso- 
phy wants  most,  is  a  greater  infusion  of  the  spirit  and  method 
of  Plato.  Not  by  any  means  that  Aristotle  should  be  depre- 
ciated or  neglected,  but  studied — ^as  it  seems  to  us  Mr.  Grant 
would  present  him — ^not  as  the  substitute,  but  the  complement 
of  Plato. 

These  Essays  of  Mr.  Grant  not  only  set  forth,  as  we  have 
said,  with  a  high  and  genial  appreciation,  the  relation  of  Plato 
to  the  Aristotelian  Ethics,  but  they  present  a  very  happy  devel- 
opment or  epitome  of  the  whole  progress  of  Ethical  Philo- 
sophy in  Greece  before  the  times  of  Aristotle,  particularly  as 
connected  with  the  teachings  of  the  Sophists  and  the  powerful 
impulse  of  Socrates.  Indeed,  we  regard  these  Essays  as  con- 
taining one  of  the  most  readable  and  valuable  synoptical 
accounts  of  the  character  and  development  of  the  early  Gre- 
cian philosophy  which  the  English  language  possesses.  The 
tact  of  the  writer  in  grouping  and  development  may  be  seen 
to  advantage  in  the  following  passage  : 

'*  Renouncing  any  attempt  to  trace  a  succession  of  systems,  (which  indeed 
did  not  exist,)  until  we  come  to  the  limited  period  of  development  between 
Socrates  and  Aristotle,  let  us  take  a  broader  view  of  the  subject  and  divide 
morality  into  three  eras :  first,  the  era  of  popular  or  unconscious  morals ; 
'second,  the  transitional,  skeptical,  or  sophistic  era ;  thirdly,  the  philosophic 
or  conscious  era.    These  different  stages  appear  to  succeed  each  other  in  the 
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natioiud  and  equally  in  the  indiTidual  mind.  The  simpUcity  and  trust  of 
childhood,  the  unsettled  and  undirected  force  of  youth,  and  the  wisdom  of 
matured  life.  Firsts  we  helieve  because  others  do  so;  then,  in  order  to 
obtain  personal  convictions,  we  pass  through  a  stage  of  doubt ;  then  we  be- 
lieTe  the  more  deeply  and  in  a  somewhat  dififerent  way  from  what  we  did  at 
the  outset  On  these  three  distinct  periods  or  aspects  of  thou^t  about 
moral  subjects  much  might  be  said.  The  first  thing  to  remark  is,  that  they 
are  not  only  successive  to  each  other,  if  you  regard  the  mind  of  the  most 
cultivated  and  advanced  thinkers  of  successive  epochs,  but  also  they  are  oon- 
teniiK)raneous  and  in  juxtaposition  to  each  other,  if  you  regard  the  different 
degrees  of  cultiyation  and  advancement  among  persons  of  the  same  epoch/' 

In  regard  to  the  character  and  genuineness  of  the  several 
Ethical  Treatises  ascribed  to  Aristotle,  tlie  author's  views,  as 
given  in  his  First  Essay,  are  defended  with  a  little  too  much, 
it  seems  to  us,  of  the  pertinacity  of  special  pleading ;  yet,  on 
the  whole,  we  entirely  agree  with  him  in  his  preference  of  the 
Nicomachsean  Ethics  over  the  Eudemian  and  the  Magna 
Moralia,  and  in  his  general  hypothesis  in  regard  to  the  origip 
and  state  of  the  text.  -And  we  cannot  help  observing,  in 
passing,  how  vastly  greater  the  obscurity  and  uncertainty 
wliich  hang  over  the  authorship  and  genuineness  of  such  class- 
ical works  as  these,  than  can  be  alleged  against  any  of  the 
Books  of  the  New  Testament.  Yet  we  read  these  works  with 
a  tolerable  degree  of  confidence  that  we  are  reading  the  words 
of  Aristotle. 

"We  have  not  space  to  follow  our  author  through  his  analysis 
and  general  critigue  of  Aristotle's  Ethical  System.  This  work 
he  has  done,  for  the  most  part,  with  a  masterly  hand.  It  is 
evident  that  he  has  thoroughly  studied  and  comprehended  his 
subject  His  criticism  of  terms  prepares  us  to  expect  unusual 
philosophical  as  well  as  linguistic  discrimination  and  insight 
in  the  notes  which  are  to  follow.  We  venture,  however,  to 
suggest  that,  in  his  commentary  upon  that  most  difScult  of 
Aristotlelian  terms,  ii^epyeia,  he  has  pursued  his  analysis  to  a 
termination  quite  too  shadowy  when  he  resolves  it  substan- 
tially into  oanscunisness.  It  is  not  only  consciousness,  but 
also  that  of  which  one  is  conscious.  It  is  the  conterU  of  con- 
sciousness. It  is  not  so  much  an  act  of  consciousness  as  a  con- 
8CWU8  act  or  conscious  activity,  and  conscious  activity  consid- 
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ered  according  to  Aristotle  objectively^  rather  than  subjectively. 
We  may  add,  as  a  trifling  point  of  language,  that  in  speaking 
of  the  style  of  Gorgias,  (p.  86,)  he,  rather  strangely,  translates 
rb  ^Evi^ov  by  "  the  strangeness'*  instead  of  "  the  metaphorical" 
or  "  figurative"  character  of  Gorgias's  diction.  He  seems  to 
us  also,  in  his  discussion  of  the  principle  of  Protagoras,  "  that 
man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,"  to  have  fallen  himself  into 
the  net  which  the  sophist  had  laid  for  him,  in  confounding 
objective  existence  with  subjective  knowledge,  or  at  least 
making  the  former  dependent  upon  the  latter.  "  One  of  the 
main  purposes  of  Philosophy,"  says  he,  "  is  to  lift  men  out  of 
their  common  unreflecting  belief  in  the  absolute  existence  of 
external  objects  into  so  much  idealism  as  this.  Objects  exist 
only  in  relation  to  a  subject,  but  not  necessarily  in  relation  to 
individual  perceptions."  But  what  matters  it  whether  they 
exist  only  in  relation  to  individual  perceptions  or  to  "  the  uni- 
versal reason  of  man"  ?  If  thus  only  they  exist,  then  to  this 
knowledge,  perception,  or  apprehension  of  "  the  universal  rea- 
son of  man,"  they  must  owe  their  whole  being.  Its  cognition 
creates  them.  This  is  the  apparent  result  of  Hamilton's  meta- 
physical school.  We  know  only  relations,  therefore  nothing 
exists  but  relations.  We  can  conceive  of  relations,  but  we 
cannot  conceive  of  any  thing  existing  independently  of  and 
antecedently  to  the  relations;  therefore  there  are  relations 
without  any  thing  related. 

Grant  endeavors  to  screen  Aristotle  from  Kant's  charge  of 
Eudsemonism,  but  it  seenas  to  us  not  quite  successfully.  For 
while  in  a  large  portion  of  the  Ethics  Aristotle  pursues  the 
discussion  without  the  recognition  of  any  fundamental  or  ulti- 
mate moral  principle  whatever,  even  when  he  comes  to  such  a 
principle,  he  finds  none  higher  or  deeper  than  happiness — ^not 
mere  pleasure  indeed,  but  still  happiness^  and  that  an  empiri- 
cal happiness.  In  accordance  with  his  philosophic  duality 
of  the  practical  and  the  intelligible,  he  endeavors  indeed  to 
idealize  this  happiness,  to  raise  it  above  the  sphere  of  the  prac- 
tical to  that  of  the  intelligible,  to  make  it  consist  in  certain 
moments  of  pure  philosophic  contemplation.  But  this  is  a 
procedure  perfectly  analogous  to  that  of  Paley,  who  thought 
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to  sanctify  his  EndsBmoDistic  theory  by  placing  everlasting 
happiness  as  the  end  of  virtue. 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  to  diicaiov  and  to  deov  are  among 
the  familiar  words  of  the  Grecian  language  long  before  the 
time  of  Aristotle,  neither  he  nor  the  Greek  philosophers  before 
him  ever  apprehended  the  fundamental  character,  in  morals, 
of  the  idea  of  righiy  of  absolute  rights  of  immutable  and  eternal 
moral  distinctions,  or  even  the  corresponding  idea  of  duty  and 
moral  obligation.  Aristotle  knows  nothing  of  the  authority  of 
conscience-^nothing  of  the  subjective  relation  of  the  will  to 
the  moral  action.  While  he  incidentally  gives  some  very  per- 
tinent arguments  in  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom 
of  the  will,  he  never  alleges  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  proof 
of  it  *'  His  MeaSTfjg  expresses  the  objective  law  of  beauty  in 
action,  and  as  correlative  with  it  the  critical  moral  faculty  in 
oar  minds,  but  the  law  of  right  in  action  as  something  binding 
on  the  moral  subject  it  leaves  unexpressed."  On  the  whole. 
Grant  has  given  a  very  satisfactory  development  of  what  Aris- 
totle intended  by  his  "doctrine  of  the  mean,"  and  he  has 
shown  conclusively  that  it  does  not  reach  to  the  real  moral 
content  and  moral  principle  of  actions.  It  is  merely  an  sbs- 
thetical  view  of  moral  character. 

It  would  seem  that  Aristotle  did  not,  with  Plato,  believe  in 
the  proper  personal  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  adopted 
rather  the  oriental  doctrine  of  the  elevation  and  absorption  of 
the  individual  in  the  higher  and  immortal  universal  reason. 
And  y'^t  he  has  left  the  remarkable  phrase,  that  *^  the  soul  may 
be  related  to  the  body  as  the  sailor  to  the  boat." 

He  evidently  did  not  accept  the  Polytheism  of  his  times, 
and,  metaphysically,  his  Theology  is  strikingly  elevated  and 
pore.  Yet  he  denied  morality  to  God,  as  unworthy  of  him. 
He  recognized  marks  of  design  in  nature,  as  distinctly  as  ever 
Paley  did,  and  yet,  strangely  enough,  he  seems  to  have  felt  no 
necessity  for  supposing  a  designer  or  Creator.  He  seems  to 
have  thought  that  a  certain  blind  reaching-forward  to  an  end, 
a  sort  of  unconscious  intelligence,  was  immanent  in  nature 
itself.    Aristotle's  God  would  have  been  as  much  degraded  by 
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acts  of  creation  and  Providence,  as  by  the  possession  of  a 
moral  character. 

It  is  the  recognition  of  man's  present  state  as  bat  the  en- 
trance npon  oar  immortal  existence,  and  of  Theology  and 
especially  of  Christianity  in  their  true  relation  to  moral  truths 
and  sanctions,  that  has  so  completely  metamorphctoed  Ethical 
science  since  the  days  of  Aristotie.  Butler's  doctrine,  too,  of 
absolute  and  immutable  moral  distinctions  has  done  much  in 
the  same  direction ;  and  we  must  beg  to  say,  in  passing,  that 
we  do  not  think  Mr.  Grant  speaks  of  Butler,  when  he  alludes 
to  him,  with  the  respect  which  he  deserves. 

Still  another  very  striking  distinction  between  the  Aristote^ 
lian  Ethics  and  Modern  Ethics,  yet  remains  to  be  mentioned. 
In  Aristotie,  and  more  still  in  Plato,  Ethics  is  treated  as  a  mere 
off-shoot,  a  subordinate  branch,  of  politics.  The  individual  is 
absorbed  in  the  State.  In  Book  Y.  of  Eudemus,  where  the 
Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the^'i^^  or  rigM  is  most  fuUy  devel- 
oped, it  is  defined  according  to  the  principles  of  Jurisprudence 
and  Political  Economy.  ''  To  make  these  a  part  of  morals," 
says  Grant,  "  would  be  a  confusion  we  should  never  now  fall 
into,  though  we  might  confess  that  it  would  be  hard  to  give 
the  ethical  idea  of  justice  its  full  content  without  appealing  to 
these  extraneous  sciences."  And  yet  this  is  a  ^'  ootifvsion  "  into 
which  Whewell  seems  to  have  fallen  more  helplessly  even  than 
Aristotle  himself.  But  is  it  not  abundantly  clear,  that  if  mor- 
al distinctions,  if  the  very  idea  pr  the  fact  of  right,  is  made  to 
depend  upon  and  be  determined  by  the  positive  enactments  of 
the  State,  then  must  the  State  itself  and  its  enactments  be 
bereft  of  all  moral  character  ?  Those  enactments  would  be 
neither  right  nor  wrong,  for  they  could  be  referred  to  no  rule, 
and  judged  by  no  criterion.  They  would  be  mere  arbitrary 
dicta.  The  theory  which  places  tiie  ultimate  and  fundamenta 
basis  of  right  in  this  positive  will,  whether  of  a  human  legis- 
lator or  of  God,  plainly  deprives  that  legislator  and  God  him- 
self of  all  claims  to  a  moral  character.  They  can  neither  be 
righteous,  just  nor  holy,  because  there  would  be  no  rule  by 
which  their  actions  could  be  judged. 
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The  doctrine  of  conscience  and  of  absolute  right  have  doubt- 
less been  abused — and  what  true  doctrine  lias  not  been?  But 
this  abuse  is  not  to  be  remedied  by  fanatically  scouting  at 
conscience  and  absolute  right,  and  all  law  or  rule  higher  than 
positive  legislative  enactments.  All  this  modem  twaddle 
(we  beg  pardon  for  l^e  expression,  but  we  cannot  speak 
respectfully)  about  tiie  absolute  supremacy  and  infallibility  of 
the  State  can  only  serve  to  undermine  what  little  ethical  sense 
we  have.  It  contains,  if  possible,  a  greater  absurdity  and  a 
grosser  self-contradiction  than  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope ; 
for  it  appeals  directly  to  the  very  conscience  whose  authority  it 
denies  ;  or  if,  like  the  Popish  doctrine,  it  attempt  to  support 
itself  by  Scripture,  it,  in  the  same  breath,  rejects  the  superior 
authority  of  the  very  Scripture  on  which  it  professes  to  rely. 

Let  us  thank  God  that,  under  the  guiding  light  of  Christ- 
ianity, we  have  reached  a  knowledge  of  ethical  principles 
which  is  not  dependent  upon  human  enactments,  but  upon 
which  the  authority  of  all  human  enactments,  as  binding  upon 
the  conscience,  must  ultimately  rest. 


Akt.  IV.— CONDITIONS  OF  VOLUNTABT  ACHON. 
By  Bev.  John  Pike,  Bowley,  Mass. 

The  great  question  concerning  the  will  has  been,  whether  it 
is  self-determining.  The  meaning  of  self-determining,  when 
connected  with  the  will,  is,  that  it  is  the  cause  of  its  own  acts, 
with  power  to  the  contrary,  involving  the  inference,  that  it  re- 
gulates its  choices  by  its  choices.  This  whole  question  was 
carefully  examined  by  President  Edwards,  and  supposed  to  be 
settled.  It  has,  however,  so  close  a  relation  to  all  theological 
vagaries,  that  dieir  victims  will  keep  starting  it  as  something 
still  open.  One  of  our  religious  publications  has  lately  said, 
that  there  is  "  no  phrase  which  is  a  more  exact  and  condensed 
expression  of  truth  upon  the  subject  of  the  will,  than  that  it 
determines  itself." 
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It  will  be  observed,  that  the  question,  whether  the  will  de- 
termines itself,  is  quite  different  from  the  question,  whether 
the  rational  man  determines  himself.    Perhaps  the  analysis  of 
the  mind  has  led  many  to  attribute  some  things  to  a  single 
power,  which  may  be  applicable  to  the  whole.    President 
Edwards  says :  "  When  we  speak  of  the  powers  or  principles 
of  acting  or  doing  such  things,  we  mean  that  the  agents  which 
have  these  powers  of  acting,  do  them  in  the  exercise  of  those 
powers.     When  we  say  the  understanding  discerns,  we  mean 
the  soul  in  the  exercise  of  that  faculty.    So  when  it  is  said, 
that  the  will  decides  or  determines,  the  meaning  must  be,  that 
the  person  in  the  exercise  of  a  power  of  willing  or  choosing,  or 
the  soul  acting  voluntarily,  determines."    If  this  language 
of  President  Edwards  is  accepted,  if  it  is  the  soul  acting  always, 
and  not  one  power  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  struggle  upon  the  matter  of  self-determination  will  be 
brief.    A  distinction  has  been  made  between  the  voluntary 
and  volitionary  power.    The  voluntary  power  is  the  entire 
mind.    It  is  the  whole  man,  whose  machinery  is  large  and  full 
enough  to  embrace  a  world  of  causes  and  effects  within  itself. 
If  this  is  the  voluntary  power  referred  to ;  if  there  is  no  will 
but  that  which  comprises  not  only  choices  but  affections,  and 
what  in  distinction  from  ordinary  choices  is  called  permanent 
inclination,  or  the  taste  of  Dr.  Burton,  then  there  can  be  no 
hazard  in  supposing  that  such  a  voluntary  power  is  its  own 
regulator.*    It  is  the  faculty  of  will,  standing  apart  from  the 
conviction  of  the  understanding  and  the  affections  of  the  heart ; 
the  particular  volition  that  starts  independently  of  its  surround- 
ing circle  of  thought  and  feeling,  that  has  seemed  to  many  so 
worthless  a  director  of  human  actions,  so  idle  a  token  of 
human  freedom.    They  feel  the  necessity  of  a  permanent  vol- 

*  Edwards  seems  to  prefer  dichotomy  in  his  mental  analysis.  In  some  of  his 
works,  he  views  the  affections  as  different  from  tlie  will  only  in  the  degree  and 
manner  of  exercise.  Thus  Part  1,  Sec.  1,  of  the  Religiow  Affectioiu,  he 
says :  "  The  will  and  the  affections  of  the  soul  are  not  two  faculties ;  the  affec- 
tions are  not  essentially  distinct  from  the  will,  nor  do  they  differ  from  the  mere 
actingo  of  the  will  and  inclination,  but  only  in  the  liveliness  and  sensibility  of 
exercise."    The  first  section  of  his  TreatUe  on  the  Will,  has  similar  statements. 
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notary  nature^  which  may  have  a  character,  and  give  a  cha- 
racter, to  the  transient  volitions  that  are  its  products. 

Bat  it  is  plain  that  the  large  body  of  those  who  have  con- 
tended for  "self-determination,"  have  no  such  idea  of  voluntary 
being  as  this.  The  faculty  of  will  with  them  is  distinct,  a 
faculty  of  choices  or  particular  volitions.  It  is  upon  the  inde- 
pendent action  of  this  faculty,  that  the  whole  character  of  God 
and  man  is  based.  This  is  manifestly  the  way  in  which  the 
term  is  used  by  the  controversialists  with  Edwards.  In  the 
same  way  it  seems  to  have  been  used  by  Dr.  Taylor,  of  New- 
Haven,  in  his  effort  to  sustain  the  notion  that  there  is  no  free 
agency,  where  there  is  no  power  of  contrary  choice.  It  is 
manifestly  used  thus  by  all  those  since,  who  have  made  it  the 
great  weapon  of  attack  upon  the  Calvinistic  idea  of  original 
sin,  and  the  truths  which  necessarily  grow  out  of  it,  or  have 
been  divinely  connected  with  it.  It  is  therefore  proper  in  dis- 
cnssing  the  questions  at  issue,  to  recognize  this  long-allowed, 
three-fold  division  of  the  faculties.  Perhaps  it  ought  always 
to  be  recognized.  To  disprove  such  a  division  and  distinct 
action  of  our  faculties,  which  are  working  together,  it  is  not 
enough,  to  say  that  we  cannot  always  express  the  precise  differ- 
ence between  them  in  words,  or  mark  the  dividing  line  so  as 
to  tell  where  each  begins  and  ends  its  service.  Consciousness 
tells  us,  that  thought,  emotion,  volition,  are  not  the  same.^ 
The  operations  of  one  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  those  of 
the  other.  Kor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  can  be  so 
merged,  thkt  they  may  not  act  upon  each  other  as  causal  influ- 
ences, or  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  effects.  If  any 
one  objects  that  the  dividing  line  is  not  made  clear  by  verbal 
statements,  we  can  only  say  that  there  are  some  notions  and 


*  "  As  perceptions  and  afTections  generally  differ,  philosophers  have  distin- 
guished them,  and  formed  them  into  distinct  classes ;  and  so  they  hare  admitted 
the  existence  of  two  facnltiea.  And  for  the  same  reason  they  admit  two,  they 
ought  to  grant  there  are  three  faculties.  For  when  we  attend  to  the  affections 
aad  to  ToHdons,  it  is  erident  there  is  a  generic  difference  hetween  them.  It  is 
cTident  that  pain,  pleasure  and  desire  are  not  volitions,  and  have  no  similarity 
to  those  voluntary  exertions  which  produce  effects  on  the  body  and  in  other 
things  around  us." — Burton's  Euay;  p.  93. 

5 
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feelings  which  are  too  stiikiDg  not  to  be  known,  but  too  sitnplo 
to  admit  of  explanation. 

It  seems  plain,  that  if  the  will  be  one  of  the  attributes  or 
faculties  of  the  soul,  it  must  be  subject  to  the  fundamental  con- 
ditions of  the  substance  to  which  it  belongs.  To  set  up  for  it 
a  wholly  irresponsible  and  independent  action,  is  to  make  it  a 
distinct  existence.  As  long  as  we  consider  it  only  an  attribute 
of  the  soul,  as  the  understanding  and  affections  are,  it  will,  liko 
them,  be  subordinate  to  the  conditions  of  that  existence  to 
which  it  belongs.  So  that  it  will  not  do  to  cut  off  the  question 
as  to  the  reasons  of  the  will's  action  by  saying  that  it  wills  be- 
cause it  wjlls,  any  more  than  it  will  do  to  say  that  the  under- 
standing thinks  because  it  tliiuks,  or  the  heart  loves  because  it 
loves.  A  will  absolutely  contingent  in  its  action,  as  it  has 
been  represented  by  some,  exempt  from  all  conditions,  would 
be  an  anomaly  among  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  the  objects 
of  the  universe.  To  say  that  the  will  acts  contingently,  is  to 
say  that  it  has  an  empire  of  its  own,  into  which  even  the  God 
who  gave  it  may  not  enter,  and  whose  decisions  neither  God 
nor  man  may  venture  to  calculate.  There  is  no  logical  conse- 
quence more  clear,  than  that  divine  or  human  calculation  re- 
specting the  movements  of  the  will  is  vain,  if  it  has  no  law  but 
this,  that  it  may  "  choose  or  not  choose,  act  or  not  act" 

The  plain  fact  however  is,  that  the  will  is  as  immediately 
under  law,  as  is  any  mental  power.  The  laws  that  govern  it, 
may  be  the  same  in  language,  though  not  the  same  in  their 
mode  of  operation,  as  those  which  regulate  material  things. 
As  far  as  causation  signifies,  that  certain  things  are  preceded 
by  certain  other  things,  without  whose  antecedence  they  will 
not  exist,  it  is  as  applicable  to  the  mind  as  to  any  outward  ob* 
ject.^  The  reasoning  that  makes  the  will  independent  of  cau- 
sation, would  seem  to  take  from  us  every  notion  of  our  exist- 

*  "  The  TTord  '  canse'  is  often  used  in  bo  restrained  a  sense  as  to  signify  only 
that  which  has  a  positive  efficiency  or  inflaence  to  prodace  a  thing,  or  bring 
it  to  pass.  But  there  are  many  things  which  hare  no  such  positire  prodnctiye 
influence,  which  yet  are  causes  in  this  respect,  that  they  have  truly  the  nature 
of  a  reason  why  some  things  are  rather  than  others;  or  why  they  are  thus 
rather  than  otherwise." — JSdwards  on  Freedom  of  the  Will,  Part  2d,  Sec.  8d. 
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ence,  except  its  present  ideas  and  sensations,  and  every  imagi- 
nation of  the  existence  of  God.  Edwards  has  truly  said :  "  We 
have  no  way  of  proving  any  thing  else  but  by  arguing  from 
effects  to  causes.  We  infer  the  past  existence  of  ourselves,  or 
any  thing  else,  by  memory,  only  as  we  argue  that  the. ideas 
which  are  now  in  onr  minds  are  the  consequences  of  past  ideas 
and  sensations.  But  if  things  may  be  without  causes,  all  this 
necessary  connection  and  dependence  is  dissolved,  and  so  all 
means  of  our  knowledge  is  gone.  If  there  be  no  difBculty  or 
absurdity  in  supposing  one  thing  to  start  out  of  non*existence 
into  being  of  itself  without  a  cause,  then  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  supposing  the  same  of  millions  of  millions.''  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  great  absurdity  in  the  idea,  which  legitimately 
leads  to  such  results. 

The  author  of  the  work  Nature  and  tJie  Supematv/rcLlj  says : 
"  Only  the  will  is  not  under  the  law  of  cause  and  effect."  He 
also  says,  that :  ^'  Thought,  memory,  association,  feeling,  are 
under  the  law  of  cause  and  effect."  It  is  plain  that  he  here 
uses  the  terms  as  they  are  used  in  reference  to  material  things ; 
and  if  he  does,  he  is  arguing  against  a  man  of  straw,  when  so 
vehemently  assailing  Edwards.  Edwards  never  supposed  that 
things  external  to  the  will  were  working  upon  it  with  such 
positive  efficiency,  as  the  objects  of  nature  work  upon  each 
other.  He  says,  most  truly,  that  the  will  is  under  the  law  of 
cause  and  effect,  but  not  in  the  same  way  tliat  the  stars  are ; 
and  he  has  no  idea  of  the  will,  or  what  is  sometimes  called  ''  a 
power,"  in  distinction  from  a  thing,  being  the  only  cause,  a 
cause  that  is  as  efficiently  and  uncontrollably  working  as  God 
himself.*  It  appears  to  us  that  the  great  difficulty  on  this 
subject  has  been  the  material  light  in  which  it  has  been  viewed. 
If  the  law  of  causation  is  acting  in  precisely  the  same  way  in 
mental  as  in  natural  objects,  then  indeed  responsibility  may  be 

*  ''It  is  indeed  as  repugnant  to  reason  to  suppose  that  an  act  of  the  wiU 
ahonld  come  into  existence  without  a  caose^  as  to  suppose  the  human  soul,  or  an 
angel,  or  the  globe  of  the  earth,  or  the  whole  universe,  should  come  into  exist- 
ence without  a  cause.  .  .  Moral  causes  may  be  causes  in  as  proper  a 
sense  as  any  causes  whatsoeyer ;  may  have  as  real  an  influence,  and  as  truly  be 
the  ground  and  reason  of  an  event's  coming  to  passw" — Frudom  of  the  Will, 
Fkrt  2d,  Sec.  8d. 
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sapposed  to  cease.  Bat  we  know  the  difference.  It  is  a 
matter  of  consciousness,  that  the  operation  of  understanding  or 
feeling  upon  the  will  is  an  unconstrained  operation.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  movements  of  matter  and  mind  is  a  felt 
difference,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  express  it,  so  that  it  shall 
be  immediately  detected.  Sir  William  Hamilton  says :  ^^  To 
suppose  a  positive  and  special  principle  of  causality,  is  to  sup- 
pose that  there  is  expressly  revealed  to  us,  through  intelligence, 
an  affirmation  of  the  fact  that  there  exists  no  free  causation  ; 
that  is,  that  there  is  no  cause  which  is  not  itself  merely  an 
effect,  existence  being  only  a  series  of  determined  antecedents 
and  determined  consequents."  Perhaps  this  statement  comes 
from  carrying  the  idea  of  material  causation  into  a  sphere 
where  it  does  not  belong.  The  acts  of  the  will  are  in  no  sense 
caused  like  the  changes  of  material  things,  unless  it  be  in  the 
reality  of  the  causation.  Nor  can  we  suppose  a  causation 
more  free  than  when  thfe  movements  of  a  man's  will  are  flow- 
ing from  the  pleasure  of  his  heart.  If  merely  being  an  effect 
is  the  ruin  of  freedom,  then  it  is  most  certainly  ruined.  For 
every  thing  is  an  effect,  considered  in  relation  to  the  "  First 
Cause."  Therefore  we  do  not  wonder  that  with  this  idea, 
Hamilton  could  say :  "  How  the  will  can«  possibly  be  free, 
must  remain  to  us,  under  the  present  limitation  of  our  faculties, 
wholly  incomprehensible ;  we  are  unable  to  conceive  an  ab- 
solute commencement."  "Now  we  deny  that  it  is  necessary  to 
conceive  an  ''  absolute  commencement,"  in  order  to  conceive 
of  free  will.  That  which  hinders  free  will  in  any  person,  is 
the  being  obliged  to  do  a  thing  contrary  to  his  will,  or  being 
hindered  from  doing  according  to  his  will.  But  how  it  can 
make  the  idea  of  free  will  inconceivable,  to  have  all  its  acts 
subject  to  the  pleasure  of  its  possessor,  we  can  not  conceive. 
What  higher  token  of  free  will  can  there  be,  than  that  we  will 
according  to  our  wishes  ?  The  manifest  connection  which  God 
has  established  between  the  desire  of  the  heart,  and  choosing 
the  object  of  that  desire,  is  the  guarantee  that  the  liberty  of 
the  will  never  will,  and  never  can  be,  abridged.  Sir  William 
says :  "  The  fact  that  we  are  free  is  given  to  us  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  an   uncompromising  law  of  duty,  in  the  con- 
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sciousness  of  our  moral  acconntabilftj."  This  is  true,  and 
equally  true  is  it  that  our  consciousness  applies  the  law  of  cau- 
sation to  the  mind  as  well  as  to  matter,  though  not  in  the  same 
way.  If  the  second  is  a  delusive  teaching  of  the  mind,  so  may 
the  first  be :  '^  Falsus  in  uno,  falsus  in  omnibus." 

The  action  of  the  will  must  be  uniform.  This  may  be  called 
a  second  condition  of  our  voluntary  movements.  They  follow 
as  settled  an  order  as  other  operations  of  mind.  Sensation, 
perception,  memory,  reasoning,  imagination,  belief,  and  asso- 
ciation, act  always  in  the  same  way,  when  the  circumstances 
are  precisely  the  same.  And  we  see  no  reason  whatever  for 
admitting  that  the  will,  whenever  the  circumstances  are  the 
same,  will  be  any  thing  but  uniform  in  its  operations.  It  has 
always  been  regarded  as  an  intuitive  principle,  that  the  same 
substance  will  always  exhibit  the  same  properties ;  that  the 
same  cause,  under  the  same  circumstances,  will  always  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  same  effect  No  distinction  can  be  made  be- 
tween mind  and  matter  in  regard  to  the  uniformity  of  their 
moTementB.  Any  chance  starting  of  the  mind  upon  a  new 
track,  when  there  are  no  new  occasions,  is  impossible.  Such 
an  occurrence  would  be  the  signal,  that  all  calculation  upon 
our  own  or  other's  arrangements  for  the  morrow  would  be 
idle,  even  though  the  morrow  should  be  as  this  day. 

The  action  of  the  will  must  be  in  connection  with  motives. 
This  may  be  considered  as  a  third  condition,  or,  perhaps,  a 
varied  form  of  the  first.  Philosophers  have  tried  to  imagine 
cases  in  which  there  could  be  no  ground  or  motive  for  the 
will's  choosing  one  thing  in  preference  to  another,  that  seems 
nearly  identical.  But  the  common-sense  of  men  tells  them 
that  volition  can  not  take  place  without  some  previous  reason 
to  induce  it  Only  so  far  as  the  will  acts  from  motives  or  in- 
tentions, is  it  rational.  Dugald  Stewart  says,  in  reply  to  Dr. 
Reid :  ^^  One  thing  is  clear  and  indisputable,  that  it  is  only  in 
so  far  as  a  man  acts  from  motives  or  intentions  that  he  is  en- 
titled to  the  character  of  a  rational  being."  These  motives 
may  be  within  us  as  appetites,  passions,  and  affections,  or  with- 
out us  in  objects  that  affect  our  internal  propensities.  But 
whether  without  or  within,  they  are  certainly  antecedent  to 
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volantarj  exertions,  and  not  the  things  which  the  will  chooses 
by  its  self-moving  capacity,  and  which  make  what  some  have 
called  the  "  passive  ground  of  its  action."  Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton says,  "  The  doctrine  of  a  motiveless  volition  would  be 
only  casualism,"  and  does  not  hesitate  to  add  that  '^  the  free 
acts  of  an  indifferent  will  are  morally  and  rationally  worth- 
less." But  some  have  preferred  this  worthless  kind  of  acting 
of  the  will,  to  the  direct  and  full  acknowledgment  that  it  is 
swayed  by  motive.  The  reason  must  be  this,  that  they  sup- 
pose the  influence  of  moral  motives  to  arise  from  that  physical 
necessity  which  excites  and  governs  the  inanimate  world. 
Perhaps  those  who  have  thus  confounded  things  that  differ, 
and  blended  all  causes  and  effects  together,  can  not  be  treated 
to  better  language  than  that  of  the  distinguished  Bishop  Hors- 
ley :  '^  The  source  of  their  mistake  is  this,  that  they  imagine  a 
similitude  between  things  that  admit  of  no  comparison — ^be- 
tween the  influence  of  a  moral  motive  upon  mind,  and  that  of 
mechanical  force  upon  matter.  A  moral  motive  and  a  me- 
chanical force  are  both  indeed  causes,  and  equally  certain 
causes  each  of  its  proper  effects ;  but  they  are  causes  in  very 
different  senses  of  the  word,  and  derive  their  energy  from  the 
most  opposite  principles.  Force  is  only  another  name  for  an 
efficient  cause :  it  is  that  which  impresses  motion  upon  body, 
the  passive  recipient  of  a  foreign  impulse.  A  moral  motive 
is  what  is  more  significantly  called  a  final  cause,  and  can  have 
no  influence  but  with  a  being  that  proposes  to  itself  an  end, 
chooses  means,  and  thus  puts  itself  in  action.  It  is  true  that 
while  this  is  my  end,  and  while  I  conceive  this  to  be  the 
means,  a  definite  act  .will  as  certainly  follow  that  definite 
choice  and  judgment  of  mind,  provided  it  be  free  from  all  ex- 
ternal restraint  and  impediment,  as  a  determinate  motion  will 
be  excited  in  a  body  by  a  force  applied  in  a  given  direction. 
There  is  in  both  cases  an  equal  certainty  of  the  effect ;  but  the 
principle  of  the  certainty  in  the  one  case  and  the  other  is  en- 
tirely different,  w^ich  difference  necessarily  arises  from  the 
different  nature  of  final  and  efficient  causes."  These  sayings 
of  Horsley  are  sufficient  to  set  aside  the  objection  to  moral 
motive  that  has  been  drawn  from  its  supposed  likeness  to  a 
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material  force.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  to  his  excellent  re- 
marks, that  it  is  not  merely  a  moral  motive  as  found  abstractly 
in  some  threat  or  invitation  of  the  Gospel,  that  induces  choice. 
It  is  only  through  meeting  a  corresponding  disposition,  that 
such  a  motive  operatea 

We  have  stated  certain  conditions  or.  laws,  which  regulate 
the  will.  In  view  of  them,  some  questions  would  seem  to  be 
settled.  We  say  "seem,"  because  we  would  be  far  from 
being  arrogant  upon  a  subject  beset  to  finite  minds  with  difii- 
cnlties.  Metaphysicians  of  the  keenest  discernment  have 
often  passed  by  the  will  in  considering  the  mind,  with  as  much 
dare  as  some  shrewd  commentators  have  passed  by  Solomon's 
Song,  when  explaining  the  Bible.  Yet  wliat  appears  to  be 
settled,  it  may  not  be  unwise  to  state. 

The  first  question  that  may  be  considered  as  settled  is  that 
which  concerns  the  "  power  of  contrary  choice."  The  meaning 
of  this  phrase  is,  that  the  will  while  directed  to  certain  objects 
by  particular  affections,  may  and  can  direct  itself,  of  its  own 
motion,  to  opposite  objects.  It  certainly  does  not  mean  the 
natural  power  of  choosing  one  thing  as  well  as  another ;  that 
the  faculty  by  which  a  man  chooses  is  as  well  calculated  to 
operate  upon  the  opposite  of  what  he  chooses,  as  upon  what  is 
actually  chosen.  For  no  man  in  his  senses  denies  such  a 
capacity  as  this,  or  supposes  that  the  will  is  under  any  kind  of 
involuntary  restraint  from  choosing  the  opposite  of  what  it 
does  choose.  But  when  it  is  asserted  that  the  will  can  in  any 
proper  sense  of  the  term  whatever,  at  a  given  time,  and  under 
the  influence  of  given  sensibilities,  choose  opposite  from  what 
it  does,  the  assertion  seems  to  involve  an  absurdity.  You  . 
might  as  well  say  that  you  can  walk  north  and  south  at  the 
same  moment,  or  that  the  body  you  have  set  in  motion  can, 
while  it  is  going  one  way,  be  also  moving  another.  When  you 
have  ceased  to  walk  south,  you  may  walk  north.-  The  school- 
men used  to  speak  of  a  thing's  being  true  ''  in  sensu  composito," 
which  was  not  true  "in  sensu  diviso."  It  is  plain  "  in  sensu 
oompoeito"  that  when  the  hand  is  going  down  it  can  not  be 
going  up,  and  plain  also  "  in  sensu  diviso  "  after  the  hand  has 
gone  down  it  may  go  up.    Because  it  is  impossible,  for  the 
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will  to  go  another  way  than  that  which  it  is  going  at  a  given 
time  and  under  given  circumstancea,  it  does  not  follow  that  it 
may  not  go  thus  at  a  different  time,  and  amid  changed  circum- 
stances.   The  question  is  not  upon  the  power  of  choosing  one 
thing  or  another.    The  great  question  is,  whether  the  power  of 
choice  can,  of  its  own  motion,  go  forth  in  opposition  to  the 
judgment  at  present  formed,  and  the  motives  th^t  are  received 
by  the  reason  and  felt  in  the  heart,  and  already  inclining  the 
will  in  a  certain  direction  ?    And  this  appears  to  us  to  be  in 
substance  no  other  than  the  idle  question,  whether  a  man  can 
choose  and  not  choose  at  the  same  time,  a  given  object    The 
ability  to  choose  if  a  man  will  choose,  if  it  means  any  thing, 
certainly  does  not  mean  any  real  possibility  of  going  contrary 
to  the  choice  now  in  exercise.    Unless  tliere  is  some  possibility 
of  a  contrary  choice,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  the  power  of  choosing 
contraries.    A  latent  unavailable  power,  a  power  merely  to 
choose  if  we  do  choose,  a  power  to  go  a  different  way  from 
what  we  do,  if  the  laws  of  the  mind  and  its  mode  of  operation 
were  entirely  altered,  is  not  worth  contending  for.    The  in- 
stance of  a  man's  choosing  contrary  to  what  he  does  choose,  is 
not  to  be  found,  and  therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
no  such  power  exists.    A  latent  unexercised  power  cannot  be 
asserted  by  us — ''  De  non  apparentibus  et  de  non  existentibus 
eadem  est  lex."    The  certainty  of  choice  under  peculiar  frames 
of  mind  is  established.    We  are  certain  what  the  character  of 
the  infant's  first  choice  will  be,  and  what  will  be  the  character 
of  the  Divine  acts  of  choice,  when  we  know  that  the  first  will 
choose  from  the  influence  of  a  depraved,  and  the  latter  from 
that  of  a  holy  nature.    But  if  thus  certain,  then  it  is  clear  that 
there  can  be  no  real  possibility  of  a  contrary  choice.    The  ac- 
tual possibility  that  a  contrary  choice  may  occur,  implies  that 
there  can  be  no  certainty  as  to  what  the  choice  will  be.    If  we 
find  in  the  heart  of  an  infant,  and  in  the  nature  of  God,  an  in- 
fallible cause  of  a  wrong  choice  in  the  one,  and  of  a  right 
choice  in  the  other,  we  find  something  that  will,  unless  the 
nature  is  changed,  forever  prevent  the  choice  of  the  one  being 
holy,  and  the  other  being  sinful.    If  the  motives,  or  the  state  of 
the  mind,  are  otherwise  than  now,  then  the  choice  may  be 
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otherwise  than  now.  But  to  suppose  that  the  volitions  niight 
have  been  otherwise  than  they  are,  the  motives  and  state  of 
the  mind  being  the  same,  would  be  to  leave  men  and  God  no 
better  than  the  sport  of  chance.  This  hypothetical  possibility 
every  body  is  welcome  to  make  the  most  of  in  explaining  the 
difficulties  in  the  Divine  arrangement.  Only  let  them  not 
suppose  that  the  saying  a  rational  being  has  power  to  do  right 
if  he  should  choose  to  do  right,  or  to  do  wrong  if  he  should 
choose  to  do  wrong,  is  equivalentto  a  power  of  contrary  choice, 
or  favors  the  notion  that  the  will  while  inclined  in  one  direc- 
tion can  be  inclined  in  an  opposite  direction,  or  puts  it  for  a 
moment  in  doubt  whether  the  child's  action  while  unconverted 
will  be  wrong,  and  the  action  of  God's  unchangeable  nature 
right. 

Some  object  that  we  argue  against  the  power  of  contrary 
choice,  as  though  it  were  the  self-same  with  the  Arminian  self- 
determining  power.  The  reason  is,  that  both  of  them  are  de- 
signed for  the  same  purposes,  and  both  when  put  to  the  test 
assume  the  same  aspect.  What  the  Arminians  and  contrary 
choice  men  both  desire  is,  to  show  some  stronger  ''  bona  fide  " 
basis  of  obligation  than  the  Oalvinists  have ;  and  what  they 
deem  some  brighter  illumination  of  the  moral  government  of 
God,  than  the  Calvinistic  idea  seems  to  warrant.  They  are 
neither  of  them  satisfied  that  all  which  is  necessary  for  account- 
ability is,  that  God  originally  gave  men  an  understanding  to 
perceive  objects  and  their  differences,  a  heart  with  holy  desires 
and  affections,  a  will  ready  to  carry  out  what  the  understand- 
ing may  plan  and  the  feelings  may  yearn  for,  and  that  he  does 
not  hinder  men  from  carrying  their  plans  into  execution  and 
gratifying  the  desires  of  their  hearts.  The  power  wholly  to 
BBspend  choosing,  which  the  Arminians  claimed,  is  precisely 
that  which  the  ^'  contrary  choice  "  men  need,  if  they  would 
have  their  power  to  the  contrary  in  any  degree  intelligible. 
Xhe  power  to  stop  going  north,  when  motives  are  leading  you 
there,  comes  so  near  suspending  voluntary  action  until  you  can 
put  yourself  under  the  motives  which  lead  you  south,  that  no  man 
can  tell  the  difference  between  them.  The  power  of  contrary 
choieOi  if  it  mean  any  thing,  must  be  equivalent  to  the  Armi- 
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Dian  power  to  suspend  the  operation  of  motive.  The  power  to 
choose  contrary  to  motives  that  now  control  ns,  is  a  power  that 
overrides  them,  that  8e|s  them  aside,  that  frames  to  itself  a  new 
set  of  motives,  and  then  follows  in  their  train.  ^'  Contrary 
choice "  men  may  not  wish  to  have  the  Arminian  phase  put 
npon  their  theory.  The  theory  of  the  Arminians  was  definite, 
and  had  this  tangible  value  in  their  eyes :  that  the  will  was 
made  by  it  the  monarch  among  motives,  played  with  them  as 
the  leviathan  does  with  the  waters  of  the  sea,  pnshed  them 
aside,  cast  them  np  and  down,  preserved  the  most  perfect  quiet 
amid  them,  and  rashed  through  them  no  matter  with  what 
swiftness  and  strength  they  might  be  rolling  along  and  press- 
ing. The  ''  contrary  choice  "  men  must  take  np  this  theory,  if 
they  would  be  consistent  Their  power,  if  any  thing,  is  the 
Arminian  power  to  slip  loose  from  the  present  governing  mo- 
tive, and  so  to  act  without  motive  until  some  new  motive  is  se- 
lected, from  which  there  is  at  all  times  the  most  easy  release. 
Nor  can  they  claim  any  certainty  that  is  worth  calling  certain. 
An  actual  power  is  a  power  that  may  be  exercised.  If  you 
have  a  substance  that  has  no  explosive  power,  it  is  certain  that 
it  will  not  explode.  But  if  you  have  gun-powder,  then  you 
have  no  certainty  that  it  will  not  explode,  save  by  removing 
every  thing  which  is  so  connected  with  it  as  to  be  essential  to 
its  possession  of  the  explosive  power.  You  have  to  remove  the 
power,  before  you  can  escape  contingency.  We  do  not  say  tliat 
a  power  does  not  exist,  which  has  never  actually  been  exer- 
cised. But  we  do  say  that  there  is  no  such  power,  which 
may  not  be  exercised.  Therefore  certainty  respecting  its  ope- 
rations is  no  better  than  the  certainty  of  contingency.  The 
'^  contrary  choice  "  men  think  they  escape  from  the  absurdity 
of  an  infinite  series  of  choices.  They  may,  if  their  power  is 
only  supposed  to  be  latent  But  if  not  latent,  it  is  a  power  in 
action.  Then  how  is  the  will  to  go  contrary  to  its  present 
act  but  by  an  act  of  the  will?  And  if  it  be  by  voluntary 
action  that  we  are  turned  from  our  present  tendency,  then  we 
are  certainly  on  the  old  Arminian  way  to  that  series  of  choices 
which  has  no  beginning.  The  ^'contrary  choice'^  men  cer- 
tainly mean  something  more  than  what  has  been  sometimes 
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asserted  by  them,  that  the  will  may  apply  itself  to  different 
objects,  and  that  every  time  it  is  exercised  it  is  showing  a 
power  to  the  contrary.  If  the  mere  action  of  the  will  is  all  the 
power  to  the  contrary  it  has  to  exhibit,  we  have  no  objection 
to  it  If  this  be  all,  then  these  philosophers  are  certainly  in  this 
distingaished  from  Arminians,  but  not  very  favorably  as  con- 
troversialists. For  they  have  been  all  the  time  contending  for 
something  which  no  one  disputes.  The  Arminian  idea  is,  that 
when  the  will  has  acted  it  might  quite  as  easily  have  acted  in 
an  opposite  way,  though  the  external  and  internal  influences 
were  the  same.  The  Calvinistic  idea  is,  that  the  will  cannot 
be  conceived  to  take  an  opposite  direction,  until  the  influence 
under  which  it  acts  have  been  changed.  With  which  of  the 
two  do  the  "  contrary  choice ''  men  agree  ?  If  really  differing 
from  Arminians  in  the  matter  of  the  will,  they  may  claim  to  be 
Edwardean.  Do  they  go  with  Edwards  or  with  Dr.  John 
Taylor  in  relation  of  fallen  man's  will  to  holiness  and  sin  ? 
In  part  third,  chapter  first,  of  Original  Sin^  we  find  tlie  follow- 
ing: "He  insists  upon  it  that  *when  men  have  not  suffi- 
cient power  to  do  their  duty,  they  have  no  duty  to  do.  We 
may  safely  and  assuredly  conclude,  that  mankind  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  have  sufficient  power  to  do  the  duty  which  God 
requires  of  them  ;  and  that  he  requires  of  them  no  more  than 
they  have  sufficient  powers,  to  do.'  And  in  another  place : 
'God  has  given  powers  equal  to  the  duty  which  he  expects.' 
And  he  expresses  a  great  dislike  to  R.  B.'s  supposing,  that  our 
propensities  to  evil,  and  temptations,  are  too  strong  to  be  effec- 
tually and  constantly  resisted ;  or  that  we  are  unavoidably  sin- 
ful in  a  degree ;  that  our  appetites  and  passions  will  be  break- 
ing out,  notwithstanding  our  everlasting  watchfulness."  These 
things  fully  imply,  that  men  have  in  their  own  natural  ability 
sufficient  means  to  avoid  sin,  and  to  be  perfectly  free  from  it ; 
and  so  from  all  the  bad  consequences  of  it.  And  if  the  means 
are  sufficient,  then  there  is  no  need  of  more ;  and  therefore 
there  is  no  need  of  Christ  dying  in  order  to  it  What  Dr.  T. 
says  fully  implies,  that  it  would  be  unjust  in  God  to  give  man- 
kind being  in  such  circumstances,  as  that  they  would  be  more 
likely  to  sin,  so  as  to  be  expdsed  to  final  misery,  than  other- 
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wise.  Hence,  then,  withont  Christ  and  his  redemption,  and 
without  any  grace  at  all,  mere  justice  makes  sufficient  pro- 
vision for  our  being  free  from  sin  and  misery,  by  our  own 
power."  We  ask  again,  do  the  "  contrary  choice "  men  go 
with  Edwards  or  with  John  Taylor  ?  The  "  power  to  the  con- 
trary "  seems  to  us  a  power  that  is  as  adequate  to  choose  holi* 
ness  as  sin  ;  and  this  is  the  power  which  Taylor  claimed.  No 
man  can  claim  for  it  the  most  distant  kindred  with  the  ideas 
which  Edwards  cherished  and  expressed. 

There  is  a  second  question,  which  our  principles  seem  to 
settle,  and  that  is  the  relation  of  the  will  to  what  are  called 
strong  and  weak  motives.  Dr.  Bnshnell  makes  himself  merry 
with  Edwards's  idea,  that  the  will  always  follows  the  strongest 
motive,*  and  says,  that  in  all  wrong  or  blamable  action,  we 
take  the  weakest  and  most  worthless  motive,  and  that  the  very 
gist  of  our  sin  is,  that  we  follow  the  motive  which  is  so  weak. 
He  seems  to  have  forgotten  what  ^'  motive  "  means  in  the  lan- 
guage of  those  who  use  the  word  philosophically.  It  does  not 
mean  an  object  abstractly  considered.  No  doubt  the  will 
often  follows  the  lower  object,  to  the  neglect  of  objects  of  infi- 
nite excellence.  And  if  all  that  men  mean  by  "  motive "  is 
8ome  object  abstractly  considered,  then  no  one  need  argue 
the  question,  whether  men  are  led  by  the  weaker  or  the 
stronger.  But  philosophically,  the  motive  means  the  object 
in  the  concrete,  as  it  stands  in  view  of  the  mind.  Hence,  it  is 
plain,  that  a  motive  may  have  the  highest  strength,  when  the 
object  that  is  pursued  is  of  the  most  worthless  character.  In 
this  sense,  and  no  other,  does  the  will  follow  the  strongest  mo- 
tive. The  object  itself  may  be  no  motive  to  one  man,  while  it 
is  a  strong  motive  to  another.  The  object  may  be  a  motive  at 
one  time,  which  has,  comparatively  speaking,  ceased  to  be  a 
motive  at  another.    But  where  there  is  a  definite  motive, 

*  *'  That  motive  which  has  a  lees  degree  of  previous  advantage  or  tendency  to 
move  the  will,  or  which  appears  less  inviting,  as  it  stands  in  the  view  of  the  mind, 
8  what  I  call  a  weaker  motive.  On  the  contrary,  that  which  appears  most  inviting, 
and  has^  by  what  appears  concerning  it,  to  the  understanding  or  apprehension,  the 
greatest  degree  of  previous  tendency  to  excite  and  induce  the  choice,  is  what  I  call 
the  9frong^t  motive.  And,  in  this  sense,  I  Suppose  the  will  is  always  determined 
by  the  strongest  moMYe ''^Freedom  of  the  WiH    Part  1st,  Section  2d. 
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Strong  either  from  the  abstract  object,  or  the  object  and  dispo- 
sition nnited,  then  we  must  either  directly  oppose  one  of  the 
great  laws  under  which  the  human  mind'  operates,  or  say  that 
the  will  follows  and  is  determined  by  the  strongest  motive. 
A  motive  is  that  which  tends  to  move  the  will,  and  without 
whicb^  as  most  persons  concede,  the  will  does  not  move. 
That  which  tends  most  strongly  to  move  it,  is  the  strongest 
motive;  that  whic^  tends  least  to  move  it,  is  the  weakest 
motive.  If  the  will  should  follow  the  weakest  motive,  it 
would  become  independent  of  one  of  its  great  laws,  and  really 
act  without  motive.  As  far  as  the  motive  is  weak,  just  so  far 
it  has  ceased  to  be  a  motive.  When  the  motives  are  presented, 
the  will  is  to  be  led  by  the  one  or  the  other.  If  it  takes  that 
which  is  in  its  view  the  weaker,  then  most  certainly  it  acts 
without  any  real  inducement.  It  does  more  than  simply  act 
without  motive ;  it  acts  contrary  to  the  very  motive  by  which 
it  is  its  law  to  be  influenced.  This  is  surely  a  more  proper 
snbject  of  merriment,  than  the  old  idea  of  Edwards,  that  the 
will  follows  the  strongest  motive.  Dr.  Bushnell  says :  "  Could 
Edwards  return  to  look  on  the  uses  now  made  of  his  argument, 
his  saintly  spirit  might  be  possibly  stirred  with  some  doubts  of 
its  validity."  The  point  is  not,  what  uses  are  made  of  his 
ailment,  but  what  just  uses  are  made  of  it.  The  '^  saintly 
spirit"  of  Edwards  need  not  be  troubled  because  his  own  clear 
statement  of  a  law,  under  which  the  human  mind  moves,  Is 
made  the  basis  of  schemes  which  would  free  that  mind  from 
all  responsibility  in  its  action,  and  make  its  crimes  uncriminal. 
It  would  be  necessary  for  him  still  to  insist  that  the  will  is 
governed  by  the  strongest  motive,  or  else  to  say,  that  it  goes 
and  comes  without  motive,  or  positively  against  motive. 

The  question,  also,  seems  settled,  how  far  sin  is  necessarily 
voluntary.  The  whole  matter  depends  upon  the  use  of  the 
word  "  voluntary."  An  old  writer  says :  "  In  the  will  we  are 
to  conceive  suitable  and  appropriate  affections  to  those  we  call 
passions  in  the  sensitive  part.  Thus  in  the  will,  as  it  is  a 
rational  appetite,  there  are  love,  joy,  desire,  fear  and  hatred, 
so  that  the  will  loveth,  the  will  rejoiceth,  the  will  desireth." 
Now,   with  such  a  view  of  the  will,  whose  acts  embrace 
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emotions  and  affections,  there  can  be  no  sin  save  in  its  direct 
act.  Nor  will  any  view  of  the  will  which  can  be  sustained 
for  a  moment,  allow  any  thing  to  be  sin  which  is  strictly 
involuntary,  which  exists  in  opposition  to  the  will,  willing  the 
contrary.  But  when  we  allow,  according  to  the  usual  philo- 
sophy, that  these  emotions  and  affections  are  apart  from  the 
will,  then  certainly  we  may  allow  of  sin  without  a  distinct 
volition  to  produce  it.  The  position  that^  sin  is  necessarily 
from  an  act  of  choice,  and  cannot  exist  without  it,  most  cer- 
tainly carries  us  back  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  choice  before  the 
first  choice.  If  there  is  any  sin  any  where,  it  must  be  in  those 
affections  which  have  colored  every  object  in  heaven  and 
earth,  and  made  them  minister  to  our  waywardness  and 
departure  from  God.  To  make  any  conscious  act  of  choice  the 
author  of  these  corrupting  and  corrupted  affections,  is  to  make 
the  child  the  father  of  him  who  begets  him.  The  truth  in  the 
case  is,  that  each  particular  volition  depends  for  its  exbtence 
upon  an  antecedent  temper  or  disposition.  The  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  the  soul,  to  which  the  voluntary  power  never  acts  in 
opposition,  make  a  sinful  or  a  righteous  character,  too  great  a 
thing  to  be  produced  by  an  isolated  volition.  The  sin  in  the 
drunkard's  individual  act,  is  not,  simply,  in  the  volition 
through  which  he  takes  the  cup,  but  in  that  degraded  state  of 
the  affections,  which  leads  him  to  overlook  every  thing  valu- 
able in  eternity  and  time  for  a  momentary  and  destructive 
gratification  of  appetite.  The  sin  which  is  in  the  fallen  race 
of  Adam,  does  not  originate  in  a  distinct  act  of  choice,  but  has 
its  seat  in  that  prior  state,  call  it  what  yon  may,  throngh 
which  every  choice  is  certain  to  be  sinful,  and  the  soul  made 
liable  to  eternal  death.*  If  the  lust  which  the  apostle  speaks 
of  as  bringing  forth  sin,  is  not  sin,  then  the  fountain  of  all  cor- 
ruption is  to  be  considered  as  morally  pure,  though  every 

*  **  Back  of  sins,  it  (CbristiaQity)  recognizes  sin ;  back  of  the  acts  a  state  which 
they  express  and  represent"  {Nature  and  the  Supematuraij  p.  5L4.)  Our  own 
view  of  the  relation  of  ordinaiy  volitions  to  permanent  dispositions  could  not  be 
better  expressed.  It  is  a  happy  comment  upon  the  Saviour's  saying  :  "  Out  of  the 
heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders,  adulteries,  fornications,  thells,  false  witness, 
blasphemies." 
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Btream  that  flows  from  it  is  vile,  and  made  vile  by  it.  Were 
we  inclined  to  say  that  ^^  original  sin  was  no  sin,''  because  it 
is  not  the  result  of  a  conscious  act  of  tlie  will,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  say,  also,  that  there  never  was,  and  never  can  be, 
any  sin  in  the  universe  of  God.  It  is  a  varepov  npSrepov 
most  certainly  to  have  your  conscious  act  of  will  sinful,  and 
no  sin  in  the  state  of  the  mind  from  which  that  act  takes  its 
rise. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  choices  have  been  made  the  beginning 
and  end  of  all  conceptions  of  sin.  There  are  many  to  whom  in- 
dividual choices  are  the  alpha  and  omega  of  the  soul,  springing 
from  nothing,  though  resulting  in  the  greatest  changes  which 
thie  human  mind  can  conceive.  If  the  water  is  conceived  as 
gushing  up  without  any  earth,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  water 
should  become  the  whole  subject  of  thought  and  speculation. 
It  is  different,  when  the  water  is  viewed  not  as  self  starting,  self- 
moving,  self-coloring,  but,  in  origin  and  movement,  dependent 
upon  the  earth  from  which  it  takes  its  rise.  There  are  many 
to  whom  distinct  individual  choices  are  but  reflections  of  the 
deep,  underlying  disposition.  Therefore,  they  never  can  be 
occupied  so  much  as  others  with  special  acts  of  choice,  or  say 
that  sin  waits  to  be  produced  by  a  distinct  act  of  choice ;  that 
nothing  can  be  sinful  which  is  not  from  an  act  of  choice,  and 
so  that  the  flrst  choice  cannot  be  sinful,  unless  it  is,  before  it  is. 
But  they  do  say,  that  all  sin  is  voluntary,  in  the  sense  that  the 
will  rises  not  against  the  disposition,  but  concurs  with  and  fol- 
lows it  Every  sin  is  a  willing  sin ;  the  will  approves,  and 
tliere  is  an  absence  of  all  will  to  resist  it. 

The  question,  also,  seems  settled,  concerning  a  self-regenerat- 
ing power  in  the  sinner.  Those  who  hold  to  the  will's  inde- 
pendence and  contingency,  and  that  its  single  acts  make  sin 
or  holiness,  have  often  maintained,  the  position,  that  man  needs 
no  help  to  become  a  new  creature.  In  this  they  are  right. 
The  faculty  of  volitions  is  as  certainly  applicable  to  holiness  as 
to  sin.  If  a  single  isolated  volition  may  turn  back  the  strength 
of  feeling,  with  which  Gabriel  now  serves  God,  then  a  single 
volition  may  turn  back  the  tide  of  obstinacy  with  which  Satan 
goes  against  hiin.    Therefore,  we  are  surprised  to  hear  Dr. 
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Bashnell,  with  his  views  of  the  will,  say :  "  The  functions  of 
the  soul  are  all  intractable  to  its  sovereignty ;  it  were  easier 
for  a  man's  will  to  gather  all  the  birds  of  the  sky  into  martial 
order,  and  march  them  as  a  squadron  through  the  tempests  ot 
the  air,  than  to  turn  back  the  current  of  penal  disaster  under 
which  he  has  sunk."  But  while  we  do  not  see  how,  with  such 
a  philosophy,  he  comes  to  such  a  saying,  we  can  easily  adopt 
it  as  our  own,  and  be  glad  that  Christian  experience  sometimes 
leads  men  to  feel  the  weight  of  that  pollution,  which  a  corrupt 
philosophy  is  so  ready  to  deny.  We  cannot  understand  how 
a  man  is  to  make  himself  holy  by  an  independent  act  of  choice. 
He  may  have  a  natural  ability  to  be  holy,  as  well  as  to  be 
sinful ;  in  other  words,  may  be  a  rational  man,  whose  powers 
of  thought  and  feeling  are  applicable  to  holy  objects,  as  well 
as  sinful.  But  this  natural  ability,  which  means  nothing  else 
than  that  he  has  all  the  capacities  of  a  moral  agent,  is  not  a 
positively  eflScient  ability  in  originating  holiness.  The  ques- 
tion is  upon  turning  the  inclination  upward,  when  it  is  going 
downward.  The  whole  soul  is  bent  upon  sin,  swallowed  up 
in  it  The  propelling  power  to  what  is  holy  is  all  departed, 
and  the  living  energies  of  the  man  are  pressing  him  towards 
deeper  and  deeper  vileness.  How  is  this  inward  bent  to  sia 
to  turn  against  itself?  When  was  this  Satan  casting  out 
Satan,  ever  made  a  part  of  human  history  ?  When  has  the 
obstinate  energy  of  hatred  turned  itself  to  the  tender  and 
vehement  force  of  love  ?  If  the  carnal  mind,  which  is  enmity 
against  God,  is  the  mind  of  the  sinner,  if  it  is  his  character, 
his  controlling  influence,  what  inability  can  be  more  entire 
than  his  to  take  upon  himself,  by  a  single  choice,  the  spiritual 
mind,  which  is  life  and  peace  ?  The  objects  presented  before 
him  in  the  invitations  and  warnings  of  the  Gospel  may  be 
good.  They  are  the  outward  part  of  the  motive,  through 
which  he  is  to  be  saved ;  but  they  succeed  or  fail  of  success, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  mind.  The  crop  depends  upon 
both  seed  and  soil.  The  motive,  which  determines  the  will, 
arises  from  both  object  and  disposition  united.  All  hearts  ai'e 
in  God's  hand,  to  form  them  as  he  pleases.  When  he  has 
formed  them  into  his  own  holy  image,  when  he  has  given  us 
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the  new  birth,  then  all  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  will  readily  follow 
in  the  train  of  those  glorious  truths  presented  in  the  word,  and 
the  individual  acts  of  will  help  us  as  certainly  toward  heaven, 
as  they  now  carry  us  ioward  hell.  Apart  from  this  preroga- 
tive of  God  to  change  the  mind,  the  exclamation  must  be  over 
all  our  labors,  Paul  plants  and  Apollos  watereth  in  vain. 

The  question,  also,  seems  settled,  that  there  may  be  such  a 
thing  as  a  morally  necessary  holiness.  Ood's  holiness  is  neces- 
sary. The  Scriptures  may  rightly  say,  that  God  "  cannot  lie," 
that  it  is  "  impossible  for  God  to  lie,"  that  he  *'  cannot  deny 
himsel£"  There  is  an  impossibility  of  his  doing  it,  because 
he  is  God.  This  necessary  holiness  of  God  even  Armininians 
acknowledge.  Dr.  Clark  says :  "  The  Supreme  Being  must  do 
always  what  is  best  upon  the  whole.  An  infinitely  wise  being 
can  BO  more  choose  to  act  in  contradiction  to  wisdom  and 
goodness,  than  a  necessary  agent  can  act  contrary  to  the  neces- 
sity by  which  it  is  acted."  Thus  says  Clark,  and  so  say  we, 
that  the  perfection  of  the  Deity  is  this,  that  his  unalterable 
nature  makes  his  will  unalterably  holy.  So  the  more  a  man 
is  beyond  the  effect  of  these  individual  and  transient  choices, 
the  more  he  is  under  what  is  sometimes  called  the  ^^  immanent 
choice,"  the  more  he  is  necessarily  holy ;  the  more  like  God, 
and  the  more  perfect  he  will  be.  And  if  there  can  be  such  a 
thing  as  an  uncreated  necessary  holiness  in  God,  which  is  to 
be  the  moving  spring  of  the  will,  and  not  its  offspring,  then  it 
is  easy  to  pass  to  the  idea,  that  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as 
holiness  made  necessary  by  divine  power  in  man,  which  is  to 
be  the  moving  spring  of  their  will,  and  not  the  offspring  of  it. 

One  of  the  strange  phenomena  of  theological  speculation  is 
the  notion,  that  no  character  can  be  created,  or  exist,  without 
the  will's  specific  action  to  bring  it  into  being.  God  is  said  to 
have  no  character  till  he  has  chosen  it  by  volition,  for  to  take 
npon  one's  self  a  character  voluntarily  is  to  take  it  by  volition. 
Adam  is  said  to  have  had  no  character,  till  by  choice  he  pro- 
duced one.  "Now  it  seems  to  us  no  less  absurd  to  suppose  that 
a  person  creates  himself,  than  that  he  creates  the  faculties  and 
dispositions,  which  make  up  himself.  The  person  is  created 
with  dispositions,  and  these  dispositions  must  have  a  character 
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determined  by  the  cbaracter  of  the  objects  to  which  thej 
prompt  us.  JesuB  Christ,  when  bom  of  Mary,  was  the  "  holy 
thing,"  and  did  not  wait  to  become  holy  by  acts  of  choice. 
The  benevolence  of  heart  which  Adam  showed,  when  fresh 
from  the  htod  of  his  Maker,  was  no  more  the  effect  of  an  act 
of  choice  on  his  part,  than  his  own  existence. 

The  qaestion,  also,  seems  settled,  that  the  fore-knowledge  of 
the  Deity  is  consistent  with  the  action  of  the  will  of  men. 
They  would  not  be  consistent,  were  there  any  independent 
action  of  the  will,  any  such  thing  as  individaal  choice,  going 
forth  to  make  a  character,  and  going  forth  as  easily  to  alter  it 
again.  Bat  when  tlie  will  has  its  settled  laws,  when  it  acts 
only  from  motives,  and  its  action  is  always  the  same  when  the 
motives  are  the  same,  then  God,  who  knows  all  outward  ob« 
jects,  and  all  secret  intentions,  may  tell  just  how  men  will  act 
in  the  several  stages  of  their  being.  He  does  not  depend  for 
his  knowledge  npon  what  possibly  may  be,  but  npon  what 
certainly  will  be,  while  the  laws  of  the  universe  continue  as 
constituted  at  first. 

Bishop  Horsley  says,  in  reviewing  the  controversy  npon 
predestination :  *'  So  far  as  these  necessarians  maintain  the 
certain  influence  of  moral  motives,  as  the  natural  and  sufficient 
means  whereby  human  actions,  and  even  human  thoughts,  are 
brought  into  that  continued  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  which, 
taking  its  beginning  in  the  operations  of  the  Infinite  Mind, 
cannot  but  be  fully  understood  by  him,  so  far  they  do  service 
to  the  cause  of  truth ;  placing  the  great  and  glorious  doctrines 
of  fore-knowledge  and  providence — absolute  fore-knowledge, 
universal  providence,  npon  a  firm  and  philosophical  founda- 
tion." We  cannot  but  feel,  that  the  Bishop  is  right  in  suppos- 
ing that  all  firm  and  philosophical  foundation  for  the  fore- 
knowledge of  God  is  lost,  when  human  actions  are  separated 
from  the  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  and  nothing  is  left  but  an 
unregulated  self  moving  will,  whose  only  definite  feature  is, 
that  its  movements  are  independent,  not  to  be  inferred  from 
any  thing  prior  to  themselves,  or  safely  calculated  until  they 
are  seen. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  origin  of  those  views  respecting  the 
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human  will,  which  differ  from  the  ones  here  expressed.  They 
were  meant  to  he  a  way  of  escape,  with  some  from  'any  thing 
like  native  depravity,  redemption,  sovereignty  of  grace,  super- 
natural conversion,  and  with  others,  from  the  difficulties 
which  attend  a  bias  to  sin,  when  it  is  declared  not  to  be  truly 
and  properly  sinfuL  ^'  But  the  bed  is  shorter  than  that  a  man 
can  stretch  himself  on  it ;  and  the  covering  narrow^  than 
that  he  can  wrap  himself  in  it"  Sin  and  regeneration  both 
become  comparatively  shallow.  God  is  no  more  justified  than 
before  by  such  an  explanation  of  the  difficulties  that  attend 
his  government,  nor  does  man  feel  more  deeply  the  obligations 
to  obedience.  The  world  is  not  thus  made  any  more  ready  or 
sure  to  learn  the  lesson,  that  ^^  the  wisdom  of  men  is  foolish- 
ness with  God." 


Abt.  v.— the  PEAEL  of  great  PEICE  :  THE  PLA- 
TONIC AND  THE  EVANGELICAL  IDEA/ 

By  Tatleb  Lewis,  LL.D.,  Schenbotady,  N.  T. 

Nothing  seems  more  secular  than  the  language  of  the 
exchange  or  the  mart,  and  yet  it  is  this  language  and  this 
imagery  which  the  Scripture  employs  to  express  one  of  its 
meet  holy  and  heavenly  ideas.  ^^  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
like  unto  a  merchantman  seeking  goodly  pearls,  who  when  he 
hath  found  one  pearl  of  great  pricey  goeth  straightway  and 
9ellel\all  that  he  hath  and  huyeth  it,^^  As  in  the  parable  of 
the  unjust  steward,  the  most  worldly  conceptions  are  made 
the  medium  of  the  highest  truth.  Buying  and  selling,  barter, 
profit,  yea,  something  like  what  we  would  call  the  spirit  of 
speofulation,  or  haste  to  secure  the  advantage  by  obtaining  the 
best  and  earliest  bargain,  are  the  prominent  thoughts  that  are 
thus  sanctified,  as  it  were,  and  converted  to  a  sacred  use. 

And  this  is  in  accordance  with  what  would  seem  to  be  a 
favorite  kind  of  imagery,  whenever  the  same  idea  is  presented 
in  other  parts  of  the  Bible.    It  is  as  though  there  was  nothing 
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which  men  would  so  readily  underetand  in  its  outward  form^ 
or  which  would,  therefore,  take  a  deeper  hold  when  once  its 
spiritual  import  had  truly  penetrated  the  soul. 

"  The  pearl  of  great  price  :"  the  expression  has  become  pro- 
verbial as  a  name  for  one  of  the  most  precious  portions  of  our 
Lord's  teaching.  So  perfectly  plain  is  it,  however,  that  the 
only  outward  interpretation  needed  is  to  put  it  in  parallelism 
with  the  same  or  kindred  images  in  other  portions  of  the  Bible, 
and  exhibit  its  place  in  the  Scriptural  analogy,  that  is,  its  har- 
mony with  the  Biblical  spirit  and  the  controlling  Biblical 
ideas.  It  calls  to  mind  the  priceless  wisdom  of  Job  28  :  16 : 
"  The  pure  gold  (the  %egur  or  gold  of  the  treasury)  shall  not  be 
given  for  it ;  the  choicest  silver  shall  not  be  weighed  as  its 
price.  It  cannot  be  valued  with  the  stamped  gold  of  Ophir, 
with  the  precious  onyx  or  the  sapphire.  There  shall  be  no 
mention  of  pearls  or  of  agates  in  comparison  with  it ;  it  shall 
not  be  priced  by  the  topaz  of  Ethiopia ;  for  the  possession  of 
wisdom  is  above  that  of  rubies."  Compare  also  Proverbs 
3  :  15 :  "  Blessed  is  the  man  ihdXjmdeth  wisdom ;  for  her  mer- 
chandiae  is  better  than  the  merchandise  of  silver,  and  her 
exchange  than  the  choice  gold ;  she  is  of  higher  price  than 
pearls,  and  all  that  thou  canst  desire  is  not  to  be  compared  to 
her." 

In  all  these  rich  figures,  and  especially  in  the  language  of 
our  Saviour,  there  would  seem  to  be  something  more  than  the 
thought  merely  of  comparative  value.  There  is  a  deeper  mer- 
cantile idea  known  to  the  ancient,  and  still  more  familiar  to 
the  modem  mind.  This  costly  possession  not  only  excells  all 
other  things  in  exchangeable  worth,  but  is  itself  the  ground  of 
all  other  value.  It  is  the  vdfuona  {ntimismaj  nummtcs)  in  the 
liighest  sense,  the  pure,  and  genuine,  and  undepreciable  money 
— ^itself  the  regulative  standard  of  exchange.  The  price  of 
every  thing  else  is  to  be  determined  by  it  Without  it  all 
other  wealth  is  baseless,  all  other  credit  but  bankruptcy  and 
spiritual  ruin.  This  idea  also  comes  out  in  the  Hebrew  of 
Proverbs  4  :  7.  "  Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing,"  the  summa 
capitalis ;  for  such  would  seem  to  be  the  meaning  of  n*^stt^ 
here.    Wisdom  is  the  principium — ^the  beginning,  as  well  as 
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the  n»isn>  (Prov.  8  :  14,)  the  fructua  or  income  of  spiritual 
wealth.  Therefore,  "  get  wisdom ;"  make  it  thy  first,  thy  fixed 
possession,  and  all  is  thine.  ^'Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God. 
and  all  other  things  shall  be  added."  All  is  onrs  if  we  have 
that  '^  precions  faith,"  that  priceless  faith  whose  lasting  is  of  so 
much  more  importance  than  gold  that  perisheth,  that  rifudyrepa 
tiovig  (1  Pet.  1  :  17 ;  3  Pet.  1  : 1)  that  turns  in  fact  to  gold 
onr  earthly  currency,  transmuting  even  the  dross  of  sense  and 
earthly  knowledge  into  the  pure  and  spiritual  ore  of  the 
heavenly  mint. 

There  is  a  striking  passage  in  the  PhcedOj  wherein  Socrates 
uses  language  which  certainly  presents  a  remarkable  similar- 
ity, in  outward  diction  at  least,  to  the  words  and  figure  of  our 
Lord.  May  we  not,  without  irreverence,  suppose  him  to  have 
had  at  least  the  shadow  of  the  great  truth  ?  It  is,  however,  but 
a  shadow ;  for  the  more  closely  we  examine  it,  the  more  do  we 
find  wanting  that  cardinal  idea,  without  which  the  highest 
hnman  virtue  falls  into  the  inferior  rank  of  exchangeable 
valaes,  and  must  be  given  up,  or  confessed  as  an  imperfection, 
if  we  would  win  the  pearl  of  salvation^  the  soul's  true  salits  or 
"  saving  health."  As  the  object,  however,  is  not  so  much  to 
define  the  nature  of  the  spiritual  idea  itself  as  to  bring  out  the 
force  and  beauty  of  the  peculiar  language  in  which  it  is  pre- 
sented, we  cannot,  for  this  purpose,  find  a  passage  more  illus- 
trative, or  more  worthy  of  being  called  parallel,  outside  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures  themselves. 

Socrates  is  speaking  of  the  inestimable  (ppSvrjai^^  a  Greek 
word  employed  by  him  in  a  sort  of  unearthly  sense,  that  other 
Greek  writers,  as  well  as  the  lexicographers,  fail  to  represent. 
"Be  careful,"  says  he,  with  great  earnestness,  employing  that 
pecnliar  Greek  idiom,  iu  which  the  expression  of  warning  has 
its  strongest  force,  by  means  simply  of  the  objective  negative 
particle,  without  the  cautionary  verb :  imtj  yip,  "  see  to  ity  my 
blessed  yonng  friend  Simmias,  lest  this  be  not,  after  all,  the 
right  way  to  true  virtue,  namely,  to  eoDchange  pleasure  for 
pleasure,  and  pain  for  pain,  and  fear  for  fear,  like  oaina  of 
won«y."  He  warns  his  beloved  young  disciple  against  it  as 
the  greatest  mistake  that  could  possibly  be  committed  in  life^ 
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as  the  error  which  would  involve  every  other  error.  "  Yes, 
see  to  it,"  he  coptinues,  "  lest  it  should  turn  out  that  there  is 
but  one  true  coin^  even  that  for  which  all  other  things  must  be 
exchanged,  in  other  words,  ipp&uTjaig  or  vnsdom^  thatybr  which 
and  with  which  all  things  else,  even  every  other  virtue,  must 
be  bought  and  sold ;  so  that  we  may  say,  in  a  word,  righteous- 
ness, and  temperance,  and  manliness — ^in  short,  all  true  virtue 
has  its  root  and  value  in  <t>p6v7iai^ ;  and  that,  too,  whether  pleas- 
ure or  pain,  whether  grief  or  fear,  or  all  things  else,  be  present 
or  not.  And  see  to  it  again,  my  young  friend,  lest  all  these 
other  things,  apart  from  the  true  wiedom^  and  exchanged 
among  themselves,  be  but  a  shadow  of  a  picture,  (or  a  picture 
of  a  shadow,)  a  false  virtue,  a  servile  barter,  having  nothing 
sound  nor  true."  {Phasdo^  69,  A.) 

There  is  certainly  a  noble  morality  here.  It  is  no  common- 
place prudential  caution  against  low  vice,  or  health-destroying 
sensuality,  or  any 'vulgar  worldly  ambition.  It  is  not  the 
commendation  of  an  epicurean  self  denial,  purchasing  one 
pleasure  by  a  judicious  abstinence  from  another.  It  is  no 
ordinary  declamation  respecting  the  higher  and  more  refined 
enjoyments  as  compared  with  the  lower  and  coarser  appetites. 
So  far  it  is  like  the  Gospel,  that  it  demands  a  renunciation  of 
all.  Nothing  of  worldly  utility,  nothing  of  happiness,  nothing 
of  reputation  or  rank  among  men,  must  stand  in  the  way  of 
ippSvfioL^,  A  man  must  sell  all  that  he  hath  to  purchase  it. 
Even  the  other  virtues,  in  that  famous  and  beautiful  fourfold 
division  of  the  ancient  moralists,  have  no  value,  are  really  no 
virtues,  aside  from  it.  ^iKcuoavvriy  atoippoavvrij  avdpeia,  righteous- 
ness, temperance,  manliness,  are  nothing  but  hollow  marks 
without  <l>p6v7jatgy  or  the  spiritual  mind.  ' 

And  yet  we  would  be  far  from  comparing  Socrates  and 
Christ  in  regard  to  the  essential  idea.  It  is  Christ-like,  and 
yet  not  wholly  nor  truly  Christian.  The  highest  thought  which 
Socrates  connected  with  his  ^p^i^at^,  was  that  of  a  self-purifi- 
cation of  the  soul,  or  a  Kadapoig^  (as  he  calls  it  in  the  succeeding 
sentence,)  eflfected  by  means  of  philosophy  giving  the  reason, 
or  more  spiritual  part  of  humanity,  the  supremacy  over  the 
sensual  or  passional  nature.    This,  it  is  true,  is  something  far 
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higher  than  the  ordinary,  or  the  utilitarian  virtue,  as  afterwards 
defined  by  the  followers  of  Epicurus.  It  altogether  tran- 
scended that  system  of  prudential  discipline  which  would  cure 
one  evil  passion  or  one  form  of  selfishness  by  the  dominion  of 
another ;  as  when  grovelling  vice  is  put  down  by  the  love  of 
reputation  or  the  fear  of  disgrace ;  or,  when  gross  sensuality, 
with  all  its  torments,  is  cast  out  by  the  higher  demon  of  world- 
linesB  or  ambition.  All  this  is  what  Socrates  calls,  ^'  exohang- 
ing  pleasure  for  pleasure,  and  pain  for  pain,  and  fear  for  fear." 
It  was  all  barter,  having  no  fixed  standard  of  value,  nothing 
absolute  in  itself  or  regulative  of  other  things  in  their  relation 
to  it.  The  pp6vTiaig  of  Socrates  rose,  also,  far  above  that  best 
worldly  form  pf  virtue  which  afterwards  took  the  denomina- 
tion of  the  stoical.  Like  the  Gospel  grace,  it  was  a  self-denial 
terminating  in  itself;  a  good  per  se^  in  as  far  as  it  was  the 
assertion  and  maintenance  of  the  spiritual  supremacy.  It  is  a 
good  thing  in  itself  that  the  soul  be  master  of  the  body.  This 
is  the  highest  argument  for  temperance  of  every  kind,  and  one 
which  should  be  more  employed  than  it  has  been  by  the  mod- 
ern lecturer.  Even  asceticism  for  such  a  spiritual  end,  and 
when  the  idea  of  merit  or  expiation  is  wholly  left  out,  becomes 
in  the  highest  degree  rational.  It  is  to  be  revered  and  ad- 
mired, even  in  its  stoical  form,  simply  as  the  assertion  of  the 
spirit's  power ;  but  when  regarded  as  the  method  of  the  soul's 
purification,  its  submission  to  the  discipline  of  love,  its  being 
cured  of  selfishness  and  made  more  ethereal,  by  being  delivered 
from  the  weight  of  the  earth-gravitating  sensuality  —  all  of 
which  are  included  in  the  Platonic  idea — it  presents  the 
noblest  form  of  spiritual  excellence  that  the  human  mind  has 
ever  entertained,  or  that  has  ever  been  imagined  without  the 
aid  of  a  heavenly  grace  and  a  heaven-sent  revelation.  Still  it 
is  not  the  evangelical  wisdom.  It  falls  below  it,  even  as  itself 
so  sublimely  transcends  what  the  world,  the  ancient  world,  the 
modem  world,  the  respectable  world,  the  philosophical  world, 
(if  we  except  the  remarkable  philosophy  of  Socrates,)  has  ever 
called  iDorth  or  virtue. 

'  Such  a  regulation  or  temperament  of  the  soul,  consisting  in 
the  balancing  of  one  evil  propensity  by  another,  or  one  form 
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of  selfishness  by  another,  (the  lower  and  more  disreputable  bj 
the  higher  and  the  more  honorable,  according  to  the  human 
scale,)  Socrates  well  defines,  in  another  place,  as  druioTucij  kcU 
noXiTiKfj  dperriy  "  popular  and  political  virtue,"  using  the  latter 
term,  not  in  the  loose  sense  in  which  it  is  now  employed,  nor 
even  as  denoting  primarily  the  duties  we  owe  to  government, 
but  rather  as  expressive  of  that  higher  life  which  man  lives  as 
a  member  of  a  social  organism,  lifting  him  out  of  that  gross 
individual  selfishness  which  is  lowest  of  all,  and  barely  rises 
above  the  most  earthly  or  animal  nature.  This  "popular  and 
political  virtue,"  however,  he  maintains  is  not  the  oiBfepring  of 
the  pure  reason,  or  the  soul  submitting  itself  unselfishly,  un- 
consciously, without  the  thought  of  barter,  or  the  hope  of  gain, 
to  the  idea  of  the  true,  the  rapt  contemplation  of  the  right,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  good.  "  That  temperance  and  that  right- 
onsness  which  men  "  (the  respectable  men  of  the  world  he 
means  in  his  peculiar  sense,  as  distinguished  from  the  true  phi- 
losophers) "  do  generally  call  by  these  names,"  he  describes  as 
being  ^|  iOovg  re  iccu  fieX^rrjg  yeyowlav  dvev  ^iko<To<t>iag  re  koX  vov, 
'<  from  temperament  and  customary  observance  without  phi- 
losophy and  without  reason."  {Phcsdo,  82,  B.)  It  cannot 
produce  the  katharsw^  of  which  he  speaks,  the  true  salvation  or 
spiritual  health.  It,  too,  is  a  barter,  an  ever-floating  exchange, 
having  no  immutable  standard  of  price  and  value.  The  end 
of  it  all,  whether  in  its  highest  or  lowest  forms,  is  the  depreci- 
ation, the  ruin,  of  the  soul's  true  excellence — in  other  words,  an 
everlasting  spiritual  bankruptcy. 

In  contrast  with  all  these  varieties  of  a  floating,  ever-drifting 
morality,  he  holds  forth  <l>p6vi]aig  as  the  only  true  and  unfailing 
currency.  It  is,  indeed,  very  beautiful.  Why  not  scriptural, 
too,  is  the  first  thought.  The  language  and  imagery  favor  the 
comparison.  We  think  of  "  the  gold  tried  in  the  fire,"  which 
our  Saviour  counsels  us  to  buy  of  him ;  then  comes  up  to 
the  mind  "  this  pearl  of  greatest  price,"  for  the  acquisition  of 
which  a  man  must  "go  and  straightway  sell  all  that  he  hatli." 
One,  whose  Platonizing  had  never  been  brought  to  the  more 
rigid  test  of  the  Scriptures  in  all  their  teaching,  might  almost 
be  led  to  regard  the  tpp&vrjaig  of  Socrates  as  synonymous  with 
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the  4>p6vTifia  'nvevfiarogj  or  "  mdnd  of  ths  Spirit^  as  the  terra  is 
used  by  Parti  in  Bomans.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  error  of  the 
Alexandrian  school  among  the  Fathers.  They  regarded  Paul 
as  talking  Platonically ;  and  that  was  true,  in  one  sense.  It 
was  the  Platonic  idea,  made^  holy,  made  living,  made  Christ- 
ian, in  short,  by  being  united  to  another  thought  which  lay 
wholly  above  the  sphere  of  the  Socratic  speculation.  The 
<^p6vi}fia  -rrvevfiarog  of  the  Apostle  may  he  sometimes  interpreted 
of  the  human  spirit,  of  the  human  reason,  as  put  in  contrast 
with  the  <l)p6vfifjLa  aapK6g,  or  lowest  nature.  But  this,  in  the 
new  Bible  language,  is  ever  as  connected  with  a  divine  Spirit, 
and  a  divine  reason,  which  alone  can  raise  the  human  TTvevfjuz, 
or  rather  the  Trvevfia  in  man,  from  its  base  bondage  to  the  V't^, 
or  keep  it  from  that  surrender  through  which,  notwithstanding 
its  high  claims,  and  its  original  connection  with  the  divine 
Logos,  it  becomes  lost,  invidnalized  as  it  were,  in  sense  and 
nature ;  for,  to  use  Platonic  language,  the  vovg,  when  it  be- 
comes subservient  to  the  OvfMbg,  and  the  still  lower  imOvfiia,  (the 
irascible^  and  ihe^appetitivey)  severs  itself  from  the  universal  or 
divine  reasouy  and  falls  into  the  psychical  or  animal  world. 
What  Plato  speculated  about,  Paul  understood,  experiment- 
ally and  by  revelation.  On  this  account  it  is  that  the  Apos- 
tolic language  includes  in  the  aop^,  ^'  the  flesh,"  or  the  ^vi/fia 
iTapKdgy  the  "  mind  of  the  flesh,"  much  more  than  the  Platonic 
in  its  common  dsage.  The  whole  evil  of  humanity,  the  pure 
sovl-sins  as  well  as  sensuality,  even  ambition,  love  of  praise, 
love  of  power,  self-esteem,  revenge,  envy — the  latter  the  most 
incorporeal  of  human  emotions — are  all  classed  as  ^^  works  of 
the  flesh,"  or  of  "  the  carnal  mind,"  though  having  their  birth 
in  the  spirit,  and  fallen  from  the  spiritual  sphere.  Against 
such  a  fall  this  philosophic  wisdom,  relying  wholly  upon  itself, 
has  no  security.  And  thus  it  is  that  though,  indeed,  most 
beautiful  as  compared  with  the  grosser  sensual  life,  or  even 
the  life  of  more  refined  enjoyment,  or  the  common  forms  of 
worldly  honor  or  worldly  ambition,  it  does,  nevertheless,  fall 
essentially  below,  and,  we  may  therefore  say,  infinitely  below, 
the  Christian  idea.  It  is,  after  all,  but  a  harmony,  to  use  the 
&Yorite  Platonic  word,  a  self-tempered  harmony,  or  harmou* 
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ized  selfishness,  having  no  high'er  concert  tone  regulative  of  its 
own  earthly  scale.  There  is  recognized  a  diaordefr  in  the  soul, 
but  not  KfaU.  The  instrument  is  out  of  tune  in  itself,  it  is 
full  of  internal  discords,  but  there  is  no  knowledge  of  how  far 
its  every  tone,  its  best  tones,  are  below  the  key  of  a  higher  and 
heavenly  modulation.  No  uninspired  man,  we  venture  to  say, 
ever  saw  more  keenly  than  Socrates,  the  war  in  the  human 
spirit,  and  the  utter  ruin  and  desolation  that  were  the  conse- 
quences of  this  inner  strife  ;  but  that  higher  and  more  ancient 
war  of  the  soul  with  God,  "  the  Father  of  souls,"  that  more  in- 
curable dissonance  that  existed  between  it  and  the  source  of 
\t& pneumatic  life,  and  which  was  the  cause  of  all  the  lower  dis- 
sonances, of  this,  alas!  he  had  but  the  faintest,  if  be  had  a^ny, 
thought,  at  all.  There  is  no  recognition  of  it,  a  careful  exami- 
nation enables  us  to  say,  in  any  thingthat  has  been  handed  down 
from  him  by  either  of  his  recording  disciples.  It  was  given  to 
Socrates  to  see  that  "  the  town  of  Mansoul "  was  full  of  Dia- 
bolonians,  and  that  they  held  the  old  native  inhabitants,  the 
lordly  wiU^  and,  as  he  deemed,  the  pre^xistent  or  divine  power 
of  the  reason^  in  awful  servitude.  "  Human  nature  is  turned 
upside  down,"  {dvarerpofifievo^  av  hrj,)  as  he  says  in  one  place^ 
"and  we  do  every  thing  in  a  manner  contrary  to  what  wo 
ought."  But  how  came  these  Diabolonians  there  ?  Of  this  he 
had  no  theory,  even  as  he  knew  nothing,  and  seemingly  sus- 
pected nothing,  of  that  ancient  revolt  from  King  Shaddai, 
which  had  given  them  admission  to  the  stronghold  of  the  spirit. 
Man  at  war  with  himself,  in  thought,  could  be  cured  by  phi- 
losophy. The  case  was  bad,  but  not  desperate.  Righteous- 
ness, as  he  teaches  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Republic^  is  a  recti-- 
Jied  state  of  soul,  brought  about  by  the  reason,  or  the  vovf ,  as- 
serting its  rightful  supremacy  over  the  Ovfib^  and  the  imOvfua ; 
but  this  was  much  more  easily  said  than  done ;  it  was  not  per- 
ceived that  no  step  could  be  intelligently  taken  in  this  reca* 
peration,  until  it  was  known  how  the  reason  came  to  occupy^ 
such  an  inverted  position.  Moreover,  the  disease  being  wholly 
internal,  it  would  yield,  he  thought,  to  internal  remedies ;  the 
disproportioned  powers  might  be  reduced  to  ratio^  the  deranged 
balance  might  be  restored  to  equilibrium,  the  crooked  might 
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be  made  straight,  the  rebellious  sensual  might  be  put  down, 
even  although  it  had  become  the  ipscity  or  man  himself,  the 
captive  toill  might  be  released,  the  Ovfjid^^  or  the  spiritual  mili- 
tary power,  might  be  brought  back  to  its  allegiance,  and  thus 
the  dethroned  reason  might  be  restored  again  to  its  native  rule 
and  dignity.  What  power  in  the  soul,  or  out  of  the  soul,  was 
to  be  the  mighty  captain  under  whose  bannera  the  town  was  to 
be  retaken  ?  This,  to  be  sure,  was  not  clearly  told,  nor  could 
be  told ;  but,  somehow,  the  work  was  to  be  done  by  philoso- 
phy. It  was  only  a  civil  war,  and,  therefore,  might  be  cured 
by  a  domestic  peace.  But  there  was  an  enemy  in  the  town — a 
foreign  enemy.  So  the  Bible  and  Bible-Bunyan  tell  us ;  and 
it  is  full  of  thought,  the  question,  whence  this  uncultivated 
tinker  learned  his  psychology,  so  much  higher,  so  much  more 
profound,  so  much  more  suggestive  of  the  high  and  profound, 
than  that  of  Plato  with  all  its  sublimity  and  beauty.  There 
was  an  enemy  in  the  town,  the  citadel  was  occupied  and 
closely  guarded,  the  townsmen  were  in  chains.  My  Lord 
Well-be- Well  has  surrendered  himself  to  the  invader,  my  Lord 
Understanding,  or  the  vovg^  as  Bunyan  would  have  called  him, 
had  he  used  Platonic  language,  has  had  his  windows  darkened  ; 
the  old  Kecorder  Conscience  has  been  shut  up  in  a  dungeon  of 
his  own  house  and  fallen  into  epileptic  fits.  These  old  citizens 
of  Mansoul  are  utterly  helpless,  and  even  should  they  attempt 
to  right  themselves  in  such  a  condition,  their  apparent  success 
would  only  be  the  means  of  setting  up  in  the  citadel  some  mere 
philosophic,  or  sesthetic,  or  artistic  Diabolus,  instead  of  that 
glorious  image  of  Shaddai,  and  that  glorious  banner  of  Prince 
Emanuel,  which  had  been  cast  down. 

Socrates  would  cure  the  soul  by  philosophy.  Now  this 
word  j>hiloscfphia  is  certainly  used  by  him  in  a  high  sense,  a 
religious,  we  may  even  say  an  unearthly  sense,  unknown  to  the 
other  ancient  schools ;  yea,  surpassing  in  purity  any  employ- 
ment of  the  term  by  modem  psychologists  or  metaphysicians. 
We  are  not  claiming  much  for  Socrates  when  we  say  he  was 
more  religions  in  his  style  of  thought  and  language  than  Stew- 
art, or  Brown,  or  even  Hamilton.  There  are  passages  in  the 
Socratic  or  Platonic  writings,  in  which  this  word  and  this  idea 
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of  philosophy  seems  trnlj  to  assnme  a  heavenly  aspect ;  there 
accompany  it  strains  of  unearthly  diction  and  unearthly  ideas 
that  make  us  think  of  Christ.  Nothing  ever  looked  so  much 
like  Christianity.  It  might  have  almost  seemed,  in  some 
respects,  identical  with  it,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fatal  omis- 
sion of  which  we  have  spoken.  Its  language  bore  a  close 
resemblance  to  some  things  in  the  sacred  writings.  Paul  evi- 
dently has  kindred  words  suggested  by  kindred  if  not  identical 
ideas.  This  phUosophia  Of  Socrates,  so  transcending  the  dry 
rationalism  of  Aristotle,  so  high  above  what  Peripatetic  or 
Stoic  of  after-times  ever  dreamed  of,  was  called  by  him  the 
'*  sttidy  of  dying ^'*  or  as  Cicero  translates  it,  comrrienta/tio  toot- 
Us.  We  think  of  the  Christian  idea  of  preparation  for  death : 
but  that  was  not  strictly  the  meaning.  It  was  a  life-long  dy- 
ing, a  life  devoted  to  deliverance  from  the  power  of  the  flesh, 
and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  spiritual  nature ;  fj^Xerrffia  tovto 
tQv  (l>iXoa6<lxov  Xvaig  «ai  ;^a)pt(T/tdf  '^xi^  ^^^  a&narog.  This  was 
grand  talk  for  a  heathen.  It  looks  like  the  Apostle's  "  dying 
to  «m,"  (Rom.  6  :  10,  11,)  and  dreaming  mystics,  even  in  the 
Church,  have  sometimes  confounded  them.  But  the  immense 
difference  lies  in  this  little  word  of  awful  import.  The  idea  of 
sin^  in  its  truest  sense,  was  unknown  to  Socrates.  With  him 
the  great  evil  of  the  soul  was  not  opposition  to  God,  rebellion 
against  God,  but  the  rebellion  of  the  sense  and  the  passion 
against  the  reason,  and  hence  this  commentatio  mortis^  this  cure 
of  philosophy,  noble  as  it  is,  (for  it  has  a  very  high  value  and 
dignity  when  compared  with  Epicureanism  or  Stoicism,)  was 
through  the  ascetic  submission  of  all  the  lower  propensities, 
especially  the  bodily  propensities,  to  the  higher  rule  of  the 
purely  spiritual.  This  might  make  a  hero,  a  monk,  a  pietistic 
philosopher,  with  every  wild  beast  within  him  laid  to  sleep 
except  the  sleepless  serpent ;  with  grace,  too,  it  might  aid  in 
making  a  Christian ;  but  it  was  not  Christianity,  although  the 
most  resembling  it  of  any  thing  on  earth,  that  ever  sprang 
from  human  thought.  It  was  the  beautiful  quietism  that  he 
describes  in  another  place,  as  the  release  of  the  spirit  from  the 
dominion  of  the  sense,  (or  the  grossly  natural,)  by  whose 
power,  to  use  his  own  graphic  comparison,  ^'  it  hath  been  made 
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dmnk  and  delirious."    When  the  soul  gets  above  this  drunken 
earthly  state,  either  by  contemplation  or  ascetic  discipline, 
then  *'  in  its  ethereal  lightness  does  it  fly  away  to  the  study  of 
the  pure,  the  immortal,  the  ever  being,  the  ever  true,  the  ever 
&ir ;  then  does  it  cease  from  error,  nenavrai  rov  nXdvov,  comes 
home  from  its  far  wanderings  in  sense  and  matter,"  gives  up 
its  endless  exchanges  of  one  earthly  passion  for  another,  and 
thus  enters  into   philosophic  rest    This  is  the   far  sought 
idea ;  tovto  ^v^^  rd  TTdOrjfjui  (f>p6vi](Ti^  iceKXijTcur—^^  this  state  of 
soul  is  called  Phronesis ;"  it  is  the  Platonic  ^'  spiritual  mind,^^ 
"  It  is  all  indeed  very  beautiful  what  you  say,  O  Socrates !" 
So  answers  the  admiring  Simmias.    And  he  is  not  alone.    The 
most  devout,  the  most  religious,  the  most  profound  of  all  suc- 
ceeding ages  have  had  their  hearts  moved  and  their  minds 
elevated  by  it.     Who  can  read  the  picture  without  being 
charmed  ?    And  yet  it  may  be  but  a  philosophic  rapture  after 
all.    There  may  be  in  it,  too,  an  immeasurable  self-deception. 
One  may  truly  admire,  yea  love  the  abstract  ideal  beauty,  he 
may  be  enraptured  with  the  philosophic  rd  naTJov^  and  yet  his 
own  inner  world  be  full  of  all  deformity.    In  spite  of  Shak- 
speare,  is  it  true  that  a  man  may  be  '^  moved  by  concord  of 
sweet  sounds,"  and  yet  ^^  his  soul  be  dark  as  Erebus."   A  man 
may  love  to  read  Plato,  and  yet  be  immersed  in  sensuality ; 
one  may  be  delighted  with  the  psychology  of  Bunyan,  and  yet 
his  town  of  Mansoul  full  of  the  most  malignant  Diabolonians. 
The  blind  may  study  optics,  the  deaf  may  be  pleased  with  the 
science  and  philosophy  of  sounds.    It  is  a  startling  and  hum- 
bling thought — the  writer  would  take  it  as  an  admonition  to 
himself  as  well  as  to  others — that  one  may  discourse  of  light, 
the  ideal  light  so  tempting  by  its  proud  show  of  philosophy 
— ^he  may  do  all  this,  not  hypocritically,  but  with  the  highest 
glow  of  what  might  seem  an  almost  divine  enthusiasm,  and 
yet  be  farther  from  its  celestial  ray  than  the  pauper  Bartimeus 
when  he  came  to  Christ. 

Especially  has  this  talk  of  "  the  supremacy  of  the  higher 
nature"  a  charm  often  for  those,  whose  moral  condition  may  be 
described  in  the  directly  opposite  terms.  As  the  dishonest 
man,  the  hard,  unfeeling  man  would  ratlier  hear  of  works  than 
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faith,  so  -the  selfiBh  worldling  of  another  kind  may  gaze  with 
admiration  on  the  ideal  spirituality,  especially  if  it  be  the  lit- 
erary or  sentimental  worldling.  To  snch  preaching  the  veriest 
sensualist  may  listen  with  the  keenest  intellectual,  yea  s^thetic 
and  emotional  interest.  Oh !  this  is  divine  philosopliy,  he 
says ;  how  far  above  the  ordinary  pulpit  rant  of  grace,  and 
the  dry  dogmas  of  the  catechism  I  This,  too,  is  '^  practical 
preaching"  in  its  purest  sense,  and  that  is  what  he  loves ;  it  is 
the  life,  as  he  fancies  it,  instead  of  those  dead  doctrines  which, 
with  all  his  contempt  of  fhem  and  all  his  denunciation  of  their 
powerlessness,  he  has  so  learned  to  dread  as  well  as  hate. 

Thus  it  is  that  for  a  moment  in  his  dream,  the  poor  soul  fan* 
cies  that  the  real  life  might  be  as  easy  and  as  pleasant  as 
the  contemplation  of  the  idea.  And  this  is  the  secret  of  the 
strange  love  of  all  such  preaching.  Only  let  there  be  kept 
away  the  painful  thought  of  entire  dependence  on  divine  or 
foreign  aid,  and  he  really  thinks  that  he  could  do  it — do  it  at 
some  time,  at  least,  if  not  convenient  now.  Certainly  it  must 
be  easy,  that  which  so  harmonizes  with  his  '*  better  notions." 
It  is  no  longer  that  baffling,  unintelligible,  humbling  "  work  of 
grace,"  but  only  a  power  of  high  resolve,  and  this,  though  sug- 
gestive of  difficulty,  rather  pleases  him ;  it  is  so  associated 
with  the  grand  and  the  heroic.  He  is  carried  away  by  the 
thought  that  there  shall  be  no  Lord  within  but  that  "  higher 
nature"  which  he  is  so  glad  to  hear  of  his  possessing,  and  that 
to  this  ideal  sovereign  of  his  spirit's  throne  shall  bow  all  that 
is  mean  and  grovelling  in  the  sense.  And  yet,  alas!  how 
truly  empty  may  be  the  soul  that  is  filled  with  all  this  spirit- 
ual inflation.  ^'  He  dreameth,  and  behold  he  drinketh ;  he 
awaketb,  and  lo  he  is  faint  and  the  spirit  still  hath  appetite  /' 
the  "soul  yet  cleaveth  unto  the  dust,"  the  reason  lies  still 
prostrate,  still  the  servant  of  the  dvfibg  and  the  inidvfjLia,  the 
blind  passion,  the  earth-wise  "  subtle  serpent"  of  the  sense. 

This  psychological  mystery,  -as  we  may  call  it,  is  constantly 
verified  in  the  strange  human  experience.  Both  the  charac- 
ters we  have  described,  and  all  similar  characters,  may  sit  for 
years  under  such  preaching  of  the  spiritual  and  such  condem- 
nation of  the  sensual ;  they  may  listen  to  it  with  the  keenest 
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intellectnal  interest,  and  still  be  nnaffectcd  by  any  of  those 
emotions  in  which  the  true  spiritnal  hath  its  dwelling  and  its 
life.  They  have  their  pleasant  ideal  reverie ;  they  have  seen 
an  ideal  likeness,  if  not  ''their  own  natural  face,"  in  the 
preacher's  or  lecturer's  "  glass,"  and  they  go  away  forgetting, 
or  rather  having  never  known,  what  strange  "  manner  of  per- 
sons they  are."  Even  when  there  might  seem  to  be  produced 
something  that  looks  like  a  more  inward  and  abiding  effect,  it 
may  be  but  the  inertia  of  quietism,  not  the  rest  of  holiness. 
The  difference  may  be  stated  in  a  word — one  single  word, 
found  only  in  the  Bible  language,  and  unknown  alike  to  the 
highest  as  to  the  lowest  philosophy,  Platonism,  the  best  Pla- 
tonism,  has  no  cross.  With  all  its  apparent  asceticism,  with 
all  its  proud  talk  of  autocracy,  or  the  government  of  the  lower 
bj  the  higher  nature,  it  has  no  real  cross  either  in  the  doc- 
trinal or  the  practical,  the  disciplinary  or  the  expiatory  sensa 
When  it  is  not  wholly  speculative,  but  sincerely  carried  out  in 
some  consistent  form  of  life,  there  tnay  be  ascetic  mortification 
of  the  flesh,  and  yet,  perhaps,  only  in  obedience  to  some  proud 
demand  of  this  "  higher  nature,"  falsely  laying  its  own  soul- 
sins  upon  the  miserable  body. 

Tlius  it  is  a  radical  defect  of  this  pseudo-spirituality  that 
there  is  no  descending  before  ascending,  as  is  the  uncompro- 
mising Gosperway.  There  is  no  humiliation  in  it,  however 
much  it  may  sometimes  seem  to  assume  the  form  of  humility. 
There  is  no  true  repentance  for  sin  as  committed  against  God 
and  Christ.  There  is  no  acknowledgment  of  utter  spiritual, 
as  well  as  passional  ruin  ;  of  utter  alienation  from  God  as  tlie 
cause  of  all  the  lower  war  that  has  been  let  loose  in  the  sense 
and  the  flesh.  Socrates  is  eloquent  here,  most  impressive  as 
-well  as  most  instructive.  He  well  understood  the  soul  to  be 
divided,  broken,  ^^  dispersedj^  as  Augustine  says,  "  over  variety 
of  vanities."  Hence  he  so  earnestly  speaks  of  its  being  "col- 
lected, gathered  into  itself,"  avr^v  elg  avTfjv  ^XXeyeadai^  and 
in  this  way  "  made  wholeP  Such  was  the  only  peace  he 
knew.  The  Psalmist  had  the  same,  or  a  higher  thought,  but 
he  connects  it  with  a  still  more  transcending  and  saving  idea 
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when  he  prays,  (Ps.  86  :  11,)  "  CFnite  my  heart  (make  one  my 
heart)  to  fear  thy  name." 

Hence,  too,  it  is  that  in  this  Platonic  aayrripia  there  is  no  real 
losing  the  earthly  life  to  gain  a  heavenly.  The  sins  of  the 
mind,  the  ^'  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places,"  demanding 
often  a  severer  straggle  than  with  the  powers  of  flesh  and 
blood — these  are  not  cast  away,  or  may  not  be  cast  away.  On 
this  account  there  is  no  reconciliation  with  God  and  of  God — 
in  other  words,  no  outward  and  forensic  as  the  ground  of  anj 
inward  peace.  In  short,  there  is  no  coming  to  Jisaus^  being 
lost  in  Jesus,  going  out  of  self  (the  highest  as  well  as  the  low- 
est self)  into  Christ  and  finding  in  him  that  priceless  right* 
eousness  without  which  all  human  virtue,  from  the  lowest  form 
of  pradential  worldliness  to  the  highest  dream  of  a  pietietic 
philosophy,  is  but  an  eternal  bankruptcy. 

Socrates  might  have  brought  his  phronesia^  too,  within  the 
list  of  exchangeable  values.  The  philosophic  calmness,  as 
well  as  the  sensual  riot,  is  to  be  surrendered.  Quietism  itself 
must  be  disturbed,  as  well  as  ambition  dethroned,  and  appe- 
tite resisted,  and  worldliness  exchanged  for  grace,  if  we  would 
win  the  higher  riches,*  the  KXripovofiiav  dfidpavrov,  (1  Pet.  1 : 4,) 
"  the  inheritance  unfading,"  "  the  amaranthine  crown"  (1  Pet. 
5:4)"  preserved  in  heaven  for  those  who  are  kept  by  the 
power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salvation."  The  whole  soul 
must  be  emptied  out  with  all  its  fancied  treasures.  A  man 
must  sell  all  that  he  hath,  parting  with  every  "  high  thought" 
as  well  as  low  desire.  Self-loathing,  repentance  in  dust  and 
ashes,  must  take  the  place  of  all  philosophic  complacency,  and 
^'  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner !"  must  be  the  only  plea  and 

*  *'  The  riches  of  grace  (Eph.  1 :  8)  which  he  hath  made  to  aboond  in  ua  in  aU 
witdom  and  prudence"  (ao^la  koI  ^povrjaeuj  Prudence  is  a  poor  rendering  for 
this  last  word.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  Paul  here  meant  to  talk  PlatonicaUj, 
but  the  more  spiritual  sense  of  the  word  was  on  hia.mind,  and  the  very  structure  of 
the  sentence  shows  thai  ^i^ovriai^  here  is  higher  than  oo^^ta.  As  the  one  denotes 
the  knowledge  of  the  intellect,  the  other  more  properly  suggests  the  knowledge  of 
the  heart,  that  moral  state  of  the  spirit  which  makes  the  mind  clear.  Socrates  was 
aiming  at  something  like  this  in  his  (^povrjaic  or  harmony  of  the  soul.  This 
in  Ephesians  should  be  rendered :  "  In  all  wisdom  and  aprnkuU  difoemmeiUS^ 
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prayer  with  which  the  most  intellectaal  as  well  as  the  most 
sensual,  the  most  ideal  as  well  .as  the  most  material,  the  most 
philosopliical  as  well  as  the  most  worldly,  must  come  as  beg- 
gars to  the  treasury  of  heaven.  The  Seneeas  and  the  Anto- 
nines,  if  they  come  at  all,  must  come  as  the  contemned  publi- 
can or  the  sensual  epicurean  ;  Oamaliel  must  receive  salvation 
on  the  same  terms  and  with  the  same  repentance  as  the  cruci- 
fied thief.  All  men  do  not  owe  the  same  amount,  but  all  are 
equally  bankrupt,  the  least  owing  ten  thousand  talents  without 
a  farthing  to  pay.  "  Lord,  forgive  us  our  debts :"  the  idea,  as 
well  as  the  prayer,  was  unknown  to  any  heathen  ethics  or 
heathen  philosophy.  O  loose  our  bonds,  remitte  nobis  debita 
nosii^a.  The  pure  breathing  of  this  petition,  from  a  soul  con- 
scious of  its  insolvency  as  well  as  its  poverty,  is  demanded,  if 
not  as  the  price,  at  least  as  the  condition,  on  which  any  one 
can  become  an  heir  of  the  true  riches,  or  indulge  the  hope  of 
any  share  or  interest  in  the  "  Pearl  of  great  price." 


aet.  VI.— edwakds  on  the  atonement. 

By  Paesons  Cooke,  D.D.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

The  Atonement, — Discourses  and  Treatises  by  Edwards^ 
Sinalley^  Maaxy^  Emmons^  Griffin^  Burge^  and  Weeks,  With 
a/n  Introductory  Essay ^  by  Edwards  A,  ParTt^  Abbot  Profes-^ 
SOT  of  Christian  Theology^  Andover^  Mass.  Boston :  Congre- 
gational Board  of  Publication.    1859.  Pp.  Ixxx.  696. 

The  Introduction  here  named  has  a  separate  title,  to  wit.  The 
Rise  of  the  Ed wardean  Theory  of  the  Atonement ;  an  Introduc- 
tory Essay.  This  is  a  true  description  of  what  the  author 
undertakes  in  this  Introduction,  whatever  views  may.be  taken 
of  the  success  of  his  endeavors.  In  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks, he  embraces  in  his  series  of  "  successora  of  Edwards," 
besides  those  whose  works  appear  in  the  book  before  us,  the 
names  of  Bellamy,  Hopkins  and  West.  These  three,  whose 
works  on  the  atonement  are  not  published  in  the  series  before 
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US,  Dr.  Park  represents,  as  having  a  position  second  to  none  of 
the  snccessors  of  Edwards.  The  reason  why  these  are  omitted, 
and  others  of  less  importance  are  inserted,  does  not  appear  at 
the  first  glance.  This,  however,  is  to  he  said,  that  of  Bellamy 
he  testifies,  that:  '^  Like  the  elder  Edwards,  he  sanctioned  in  the 
main  both  the  views  and  the  phraseology  of  the  old  Calyinists. 
He  repeatedly  declares,  that  God  must  and  does  always, 
throughout  all  his  dominions,  not  only  in  word  threaten,  but 
in  fact  punish  sin,  with  infinite  severity,  without  the  least 
mitigation  or  abatement,  in  any  one  instance  whatever."  As 
to  Hopkins,  he  says  :  "  We  do  not  deny,  that,  like  his  teacher, 
Edwards,  and  his  companion,  Bellamy,  he  makes  an  impres- 
sion favorable  in  many  respects  to  the  more  ancient  form  of 
Calvinism."  But  as  he  makes  Dr.  West  more  fruitful  ia 
sources  of  argument  for  the  new  theory,  than  either  of  the 
others,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  others,  or  that  West 
himself  would  have  been  excluded,  because  the  impression 
which  their  whole  treatises  would  have  made,  would  have 
been  too  favorable  to  the  old  Calvinism.  But,  certainly,  the 
republication  of  West's  treatise,  would  have  been  a  public 
benefit,  could  we  have  had  it  in  the  place  of  some,  which  have 
recently  been  republished. 

The  Introduction  is  the  main  attraction  of  the  book. 

It  is  of  great  importance,  as  a  means  of  defining  the  position 
of  the  author,  and  of  the  large  and  influential  body  of  ministers 
and  people  in  sympathy  with  him.  There  are  two  reasons,  in 
our  view,  why  it  has  been  so  little  noticed.  One  is,  that  it 
consists  very  much  of  subtle  and  abstruse  disquisitions  and 
quotations,  not  to  be  understood  without  labor ;  and  the  other 
is,  that  it  is  not  to  be  bought  without  purchasing  a  volume 
of  nearly  seven  hundred  large  octavo  pages,  consisting  of 
treatises  on  the  atonement,  by  other  authors,  most  of  whom 
are  already  well  known  to  the  public ;  to  which  volume,  Pro- 
fessor Park's  work  is  put  as  the  vestibule.  But,  for  present 
purposes,  the  vestibule  is  more  important  than  the  house ; 
especially  for  the  light  it  throws  on  what  has  seemed  ominous 
and  mysterious  in  existing  accounts  of  theological  speculation. 
It  goes  far  to  enucleate  tlie  paradox  of  Edwardeanism  against 
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Edwards,  that  lately  developed  system  which  is  claimed  to  be 
most  in  accordance  with  Edwards,  and  yet  is  made  vastly  more 
consistent  and  improved  by  positions  in  conflict  with  him. 
Dnring  the  development  of  this  scheme,  Calvinists  have  looked 
on  with  suspicion.  It  has  been  a  painful  mysteiy  to  them, 
that  those  opposing  the  distinctive  features  of  the  system  of 
Edwards  and  Calvin,  should  assume  the  name  of  Edwardeans, 
and  virtually  deny  it  to  those  who,  in  all  points,  adhered  to 
that  system.  The  mystery  Ijas  been  still  more  painful,  from 
our  remembrance  of  a  similar  phenomenon,  attending  the 
early  development  of  TJnitarianism  among  us.  Then  it  was 
contended,  that  the  Liberals  were  the  only  true  successors  of 
the  Puritans.  Now,  the  work  before  us,  though  it  may  not 
allay  the  anxiety  in  the  case,  will  give  us  the  needed  infor- 
mation. It  comes  from  one  who  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  us  all 
about  it ;  and  one  who,  upon  the  main  point,  has  not  been 
wanting  in  frankness. 

The  author's  frankness  in  the  concession,  that  the  elder  Ed- 
wards is  against  him,  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  What  other  writers 
have  attempted  to  prove,  he  more  than  confesses.  He  not  only 
admits  this  in  general,  but  he  specifically  states  the  points  of 
conflict  between  Edwards  and  the  Edwardeans.  He  then  goes 
on  to  show,  how  elements  of  opposition  to  Edwards  were 
eliminated  from  him;  how  the  progeny  has  devoured  its 
parent ;  how  the  inference  has  annihilated  its  premises. 

Our  author  uses  the  term  Edwardean  in  the  sense,  not  of 
those  who  believe  with  Edwards,  but  with  "  the  successors  of 
Edwards."  '  This  is  a  favorite  phrase  with  him,  as  if  the  in- 
heritance of  his  name  had  somehow  gone  out  of  his  family, 
and  out  of  possession  of  those  who  adhere  to  his  system.  He 
traces  the  line  of  Edwardean  succession  down  through  such 
honored  names  as  Bellamy,  Hopkins,  Dwight,  Smalley,  Em- 
mons, Maxcy  and  Griffin,  and  makes  it  terminate  in  himself 
and  those  like  him,  who  hold  views  on  material  points,  as  he 
himself  shows,  opposite  to  those  of  the  elder  Edwards. 

But  we  must  no  longer  delay  to  let  our  author  speak  for 
himself.  The  joint  product,  which  he  gets  from  the  writings 
of  Edwards,  developed  by  the  long  line  of  successors,  and 
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which  he  adopts  as  his  own  theory  of  the  atonement,  he  lays 
down  in  the  following  distinct  propositions : 

"  Our  Lord  suffered  pains,  which  were  substituted  for  the 
penalty  of  the  law,  and  may  be  called^punishment  in  the  more 
general  sense  of  that  word,  but  were  not  strictly  and  literally" 
the  penalty  which  the  law  had  threatened." 

"  Secondly,  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord  satisfied  the  general 
justice  of  God,  but  did  not  satisfy  his  distributive  justice." 

"  Thirdly,  the  humiliation,  paing  and  death  of  our  Eedeemer 
were  equivalent,  in  meaning,  to  the  punishment  threatened  in 
the  moral  law,  and  thus  satisfied  him,  who  is  determined  to 
maintain  the  honor  of  this  law ;  but  they  did  not  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  law  itself  for  our  punishment" 

"  Fourthly,  the  active  obedience,  viewed  as  the  holiness  of 
Christ,  was  honorable  to  the  law ;  but  was  not  a  work  of  super- 
erogation performed  by  our  substitute,  and  then  transferred 
and  imputed  to  us,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  requisitions  of  the  law, 
for  our  own  active  obedience." 

"  Fifthly,  the  law  and  the  distributive  justice  of  God, 
although  honored  by  the  life  and  death  of  Christ,  will  yet 
eternally  demand  the  punisliment  of  every  one  who  has 
sinned." 

The  four  following  propositions  in  the  series,  are  deductions 
framed  against  a  limited  atonement.  But  regarding  as  we  do, 
and  as  Dr.  Griffin  has  most  clearly  proved,  the  controversy 
about  a  limited  or  a  general  atonement,  as  a  dispute  very 
much  about  words  and  definitions,  we  attach  little  importance 
to  those  points.  The  five  points  above  specified  contain  the 
gist  of  those  departures  from  Edwards,  whi6h  are  most  worthy 
of  our  attention.  These  are,  what  our  author  calls  Edwardean 
principles  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  That 
Edwards  himself  taught  them,  he  does  not  pretend.  He  says 
of  Edwards,  that":  "  He  adopted,  in  general,  both  the  views  and 
the  phrases  of  the  older  Calvinists,  with  regard  to  the  atone- 
ment. But,  like  those  Calvinists,  he  made  various  remarks, 
which  have  suggested  the  more  modern  theory."  Here  we  are 
given  to  understand,  that  Edwards  gave  no  more  countenance 
to  the  modern  theory,  than  did  his  predecessors  in  Calvinism, 
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such  as  Owen  and  the  Pnritan  writers  generally.  Bnt  some 
casual  expressions,  some  obiter  dicta  of  his,  have  been  seized 
upon,  and,  whether  legitimately  or  not,  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
have  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  new  theory. 

.Now,  npon  these  five  propositions,  our  first  object  will  be  to 
show,  both  that  our  author  has  proved,  and  that  he  might  still 
further  have  proved,  that  they  are  contrary  to  the  views  of 
Edwards.  Take,  first,  the  fourth  proposition,  which,  stripped 
of  its  argument,  and  reduced  to  a  mere  statement,  is,  that 
Chrisfs  active  obedience  was  not  wrought  out  for  us,  and  ivi- 
puted  to  us^to  supply  the  want  of  our  obedience^  and  to  be  a 
groimd  of  our  justification  before  God.  On  page  19,  he  quotes 
Edwards,  as  asserting  what  he  here  denies. 

"  By  that  righteousness  being  imputed  to  us,  is  meant,  no  other  than  this, 
that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  accepted  for  us,  and  admitted,  instead  of 
that  perfect  inherent  righteousness,  which  ought  to  be  in  ourselves. 
Chrisfs  perfect  obedience  shaU  be  reckoned  to  our  account,  so  that  we  shall 
have  the  benefit  of  it,  as  though  we  had  performed  it  ourselves/' 

^'  There  is  the  very  same  need  of  Christ's  obeying  the  laws  in  our  stead, 
in  order  to  the  reward,  as  of  his  suffering  the  penalty  of  the  law  in  our 
stead,  in  order  to  our  escaping  the  penalty." 

Our  author  gives  a  generous  page  of  quotations  to  the  same 
point.  So  it  is  no  matter  of  dispute  between  him  and  us,  that 
Edwards  taught  exactly  the  contrary  of  what  he  and  hig 
Edwardeanism  teach,  touching  this  cardinal  point  of  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by.  faith.  To  quote  all  which  Edwards 
said,  in  intensely  arguing  out  what  our  author  denies,  would 
be  to  quote  twenty-two  pages  of  his  work  on  justification  by 
faith,  to  say  nothing  of  what  appears  in  his  other  works.  As 
to  the  fourth  proposition,  then,  there  can  be  no  question,  that 
the  true  Edwardeans  are  in  direct  opposition  with  the  new 
Edwardeans. 

We  will  next  demonstrate  the  same  touching  the  first  propo- 
sition, which  is  in  substance,  that  Christ  did  not  strictJy  and 
literally  si(fer  the  penalty  of  the  law.  The  phrase,  '^  strictly 
and  liierallyj^^  here  binds  like  an  india-rubber  clasp,  more  or 
less  according  to  conv^enience  and  occasion.  And  how  much 
it  binds  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel.    The  point  here  reasoned 
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against  is  not  a  literal,  bat  substantial  and  real  snffering  of  the 
penalty  of  the  law.  As  to  the  play  of  thought  ander  the  terms 
literal  and  figurative,  we  shall  speak  more  under  an  appropri- 
ate head.  We  are  here  to  show,  that  Edwards  did  teach  Uiat 
Christ  really  and  substantially,  though  not  in  literal  form,  en- 
dured the  penalty  of  the  law  for  sinners.  We  shall  show  it 
first,  and  mainly,  through  our  author's  showing.  He  first  tells 
us,  that  Edwards  on  this  subject,  *'  adopted  in  general  both  the 
views  and  phrases  of  the  old  Calvinists ;"  and  he  fully  concedes 
that  these  made  Christ's  atonement  to  be  an  endurance  of  the 
penalty  of  the  law.  In  the  quotations  from  Edwards  already 
referred  to,  are  found  such  sentences  as  these: 

"There  is  the  same  need  of  Christ's  obeying  the  law  in  our 
stead,  in  order  to  the  reward,  as  of  his  suffering  the  penalty  of 
the  law  in  our  steady  in  order  to  our  escaping  the  penalty." 
"  That  Christ  suffered  the  full  punishment  of  the  sin  that  was 
imputed  to  him,  or  offered  that  to  God  that  was  fully  and  com- 
pletely equivalent  to  what  we  owed  to  Divine  justice  for  our 
sins,  is  evident  from  Psalms  69  :  5."  "  If  he  unites  himself  to 
guilty  creatures,  he  of  necessity  briirgs  their  guilt  on  himself." 
'^  The  general  meaning  of  the  phrase,  to  bear  sin,  is  lying  un- 
der the  guilt  of  sin,  having  it  imputed  and  charged  upon  the 
person,  as  obnoxious  to  the  punishment  of  it,  or  obliged  to 
answer  and  make  satisfaction  for  it."  "  Thus  Christ  bore  our 
sins ;  God  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all ;  and  he  bore  the 
burden  of  them.  And  so  his  bearing  the  burden  of  our  sins 
may  be  considered  as  something  diverae  from  his  suffering 
God's  wrath.  For  his  suffering  wrath  consisted  more  in 
the  sense  he  had  of  the  other  thing,  viz.,  the  dreadfulness  of 
the  punishment  of  sin,  or  the  dreadfulness  of  God's  wrath  in- 
flicted for  it."  "  Thus  Christ  suffered,  that  which  the  damned 
in  hell  do  not  suffer ;  for  they  do  not  see  the  hateful  nature 
of  sin." 

These  are  a  part  of  the  quotations  which  our  author  makes 

^from  Edwards,  showing  that  Edwards  believed  that  Christ 

really  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law.    We  might  make  many 

more  equally  in  point ;  but  since  there  is  no  dispute  here,  we 

will  save  the  space.    It  is  then  clearly  seen  and  fully  conceded, 
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that  on  this  radical  point  alao,  the  new  Edwardeans  are  directly 
opposed  to  Edwards. 

The  next  point  to  come  nnder  notice  is,  that  Christ's  suffer- 
ings satisfied  the  general  jastice,  bnt  did  not  satisfy  the  distri- 
butive justice  of  God.  By  general  justice,  our  author  means 
the  benevolence  of  God.  In  this  he  follows  the  younger  Ed- 
wards and  many  other  standard  writers.  The  younger  Ed- 
wards says:  ^^  General  justice  comprehends  all  moral  good- 
ness." Indeed  the  prevalent  notion  of  general  justice,  is  rec- 
titude, or  goodness  of  conduct  touching  all  things.  So,  when 
it  is  said,  that  in  the  death  of  Christ,  God  satisfied  general  jus- 
tice, it  means  that  God  did  right,  or  his  act  was  good,  or  ac- 
cordant witli  truth  and  justice — an  assertion  which  requires  no 
very  high  orthodoxy  to  receive. 

But  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  Christ's  sufferings  did  not 
satisfy  distributive  justice?  Distributive  justice  has  a  well- 
defined  meaning,  having  been  in  use  fi'om  the  days  of  Aristotle. 
I>0€is  not  the  whole  include  all  the  parts,  and  does  not  general 
or  nniversal  justice  include  distributive  justice  ?  And  can  all 
of  God's  justice  be  satisfied,  and  leave  this  part  unsatisfied  ? 
The  younger  Edwards,  who  should  be  good  authority  with  our 
anthor,  says:  "General  or  public  justice  comprehends  all 
moral  goodness."  **  Whatever  is  right  is  said  to  be  just,  and 
an  act  of  justice."  So  Aristotle  divided  justice  into  universal 
and  particular.  Concerning  the  former  he  says :  "  In  justice 
every  virtue  is  summarily  comprehended."  {Ethic  ad  NiGom, 
lib.  V.  cap.  12.)  And  he  affirms,  that  justice  nowise  differs 
from  virtue  in  general,  unless  in  respect  to  its  relation  to  an- 
other being.  Bnt  he  says,  particular  justice  is  a  part  tbereof, 
nnder  the  same  name — which  he  again  distinguishes  into  dis- 
tribuiive  and  commtUative.  In  this  definition  Aristotle  has 
been  followed  by  the  schoolmen  and  by  all  later  divines. 
Here  it  is  both  implied  and  asserted  that  distributive  justice  is 
a  part  included  in  general  justice.  Hence  it  is  a  plain  contra- 
diction  to  say,  that  general  justice  is  satisfied  when  distributive 
jostice  is  not. 

The  truth  is,  there  are  not  two  kinds  of  justice  in  God. 
These  distinctions  obtain  in  our  narrow  conceptions,  and  are 
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set  up  as  convenient  waymarks  in  our  reasoning.  God's  jos* 
tice  is  one  and  simple.  If  in  any  branch  his  justice  fails  of 
execution,  the  simple  truth  is,  he  is  UDJust ;  there  is  no  evasion 
of  the  fact  by  hair-splittiDg.  Tlius,  punishment  has  been  de- 
fined as  '*  an  expression  of  God's  distributive  justice,  which 
exercise  is  an  expression  of  all  God's  attributes."  That  is,  all 
that  is  right  in  God  comes  into  exercise  in  his  distributive  jus- 
tice. And  if  so,  when  his  distributive  justice  goes  unsatisfied, 
there  is  a  chasm  in  his  universal  right  doing. 

The  question  whether  God's  justice  was  satisfied  in  the  death 
of  Christ  for  sinners,  is  simply  the  question  whether  that  jus- 
tice that  sustains  Qnd  administers  law  and  deals  out  retribu- 
tions, had  its  demands  met  in  the  death  of  Christ  As  to  this 
question,  our  author  quotes  Edwards  as  saying : 

"  Christ  has  satisfied  justice  fully  for  his  sins,  so  that  it  is  a  thing  that 
may  he  challenged,  that  God  should  now  release  the  heliever  from  punish- 
ment It  is  but  a  piece  of  justice,  that  the  creditor  should  release  the  debtor 
when  he  has  fully  paid  the  debt" 

Here,  it  will  be  seen,  Edwards  uses  the  terms  justice  in  no 
narrow  sense.  For  the  justice  which  Christ  satisfied  fully  in 
view  of  man's  sin,  was  not  the  punishing  of » the  individual 
sinner.  Then  in  the  next  quotation  which  he  makes  from  Ed- 
wards, the  term  vindictive  suggests  the  idea  of  vindication  or 
enforcing  of  public  justice,  as  follows : 

^*  Tet  in  these  sufferings  was  the  mark  of  the  vindictive  expressions  of 
that  very  justice  of  God.  Revenging  justice  spent  aU  iU  force  upon  him,  on 
account  of  our  guilt.  .  .  .  And  this  is  the  way  and  means  by  which  Christ 
stood  up  for  the  honor  of  God's  justice,  viz.,  by  suffering  its  terrible  execu- 
tions. For  when,  he  had  undertaken  for  sinners,  and  had  substituted  him- 
self in  their  room.  Divine  justice  could  have  its  due  honor  in  no  other  way, 
than  by  his  suffering  its  revenges.** 

By  quotations  so  much  in  point,  does  our  author  show,  that 
Edwards  was  toto  codo  against  him  on  this  radical  point.  TVe 
might  add  indefinitely  to  the  appropriate  quotations  which  he 
has  made.  So  in  his  sermon  on  the  Excellency  of  Christ,  Ed- 
wards says :  "In  Christ  has  been  seen  already  an  actual,  com- 
plete accomplishment  of  those  threatenings,"    "He  will  do 
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nothing  contrary  to  the  threatenings  of  the  law  and  their  com- 
plete fulfilment."  "  He  suflTered  as  though  gnilty  from  God 
himself,  by  reason  of  our  guilt  imputed  to  him ;  for  he  was 
made  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin  ;  and  he  was  made  subject 
to  wrath,  as  if  he  had  been  sinful  himself.  He  was  made  a 
curse  for  us." 

But  we  will  not  weary  the  reader  with  further  proofs  of  what, 
is  not  in  dispute. 

Our  author's  third  point  is,  that  Christ's  sufferings  did  not 
answer  the  demands  of'zs&law  itself  for  our  punishment.  This 
differs  little,  except  in  form,  from  the  preceding,  which  is,  that 
they  did  not  answer  the  demands  of  justice.  And  many  of  the 
quotations  already  made  are  good  to  show,  that  Edwards  held 
that  they  did  answer  the  demands  of  the  law  as  well  as  of  jus- 
tice. And  that  quotation  (page  16)  which  begins  with,  "The 
truth 'of  the  Lawgiver  makes  it  necessary  that  tlie  threatening 
of  the  law  should  be  faliilled  in  every  punctilio ;  the  threat- 
ening of  the  law  is  absolute — thou  shalt  surely  die,"  etc.,  is  in 
point  Again,  God  "  would  not  abate  him  [that  is,  Christ]  the 
least  mite  of  that  debt,  which  justice  demanded."  "  God 
hereby  showed,  that  not  only  heaven  and  earth  should  pass 
away,  but  which  is  more,  that  the  blood  of  him  who  is  the 
eternal  Jehovah,  should  be  spilt,  rather  than  one  jot  or  tittle 
of  his  word  Bhould  fail,  till  all  be  fulfilled."  So  much  for  the 
proof  exhibited  by  our  author,  that  Edwards  was  against  his 
position  as  to  the  atonement  meeting  the  demands  of  the  law. 

We  have  but  one  more  point  to  bring  under  consideration  : 
that  is,  that  "  both  the  law  and  distributive  justice  of  God," 
notwithstanding  the  atonement  of  Christ,  "  will  yet  eternally 
demand  the  punishment  of  every  one  who  has  sinned."  This 
is  a  fearful  conclusion,  and  it  becomes  us  to  look  to  it.  That 
it  was  no  doctrine  of  Edwards,  may  be  seen  in  quotations  al- 
ready made.  So  in  this:  "The  justice  of  God  that  required 
man's  damnation,  and  seemed  inconsistent  with  his  salvation, 
now  does  as  much  require  the  salvation  of  those  that  believe  in 
Christ,  as  ever  before  it  required  their  damnation.  Salvation 
is  an  absolute  debt  to  the  believer  from  God,  so  that  he  may  in 
justice  demand  and  challenge  it ;  not  upon  the  account  of  what 
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he  himself  has  done,  bat  on  account  of  what  his  surety  has 
done."  Bat  as  we  have  already  quoted  mnch  more  that  is  in 
point  we  will  proceed  no  farther  in  this  line. 

Now  in  oar  main  positions  so  far  we  have  the  happiness  per- 
fectly to  agree  with  our  author.  His  quotations  are  more  fall 
than  our  space  will  allow  ours  to  be,  all  showing  that  on  the  five 
points  specified,  to  wit,  the  main  pillars  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement,  himself  and  Edwards  are  in  direct  contradiction. 
That  is,  what  he  calls  the  Edwardean  System  is  the  opposite 
of  the  system  which  Jonathan  Edwards  held.  Now  however 
skilfully  he  may  describe  an  alleged  process  of  sliding  from 
the  standpoint  of  Edwards  to  his  own,  and  however  impercept- 
ible he  may  show  the  steps  to  have  been  which  have  carried 
him  so  far  from  the  platform  of  Edwards,  no  skill  in  dedaction 
and  no  intermediate  facts  in  the  case  can  justify  the  applica- 
tion of  the  name  of  Edwards  to  principles  which  Edwards  op- 
posed. One  thing  which  we  complain  of,  and  which  can- 
not  be  reconciled  either  to  general  or  distributive  justice,  is, 
that  the  favor  which  attaches  to  the  name  of  Edwards  and  his 
doctrines,  in  this  community,  is,  by  an  unwarranted  use  of  his 
name,  made  to  support  the  contrary  doctrines  and  rule  out  the 
principles  which  he  held ;  and  no  skill  in  dialectics  can  trans- 
mute this  wrong  into  a  right  By  common  consent  for  gener- 
ations past,  the  name  of  Edwards  has  stood  as  an  index  of  the 
Calvinistic  sentiment  of  New-England,  and  the'  sentiment 
usually  indicated  by  that  name  was  what  Edwards  redUy  hdd^ 
and  not  till  very  recently  did  any  one  dream  of  being  excom- 
municated from  the  Edwardean  family  for  holding  the  very 
doctrines  which  Edwards  taught.  And  now  the  great  body  of 
our  people,  who  are  not  in  the  secret  of  these  new  methods,  are 
misled  by  this  use  of  names.  "When  they  hear  certain  parties 
called  Edwardean,  they  take  it  in  good  faith,  and  not  as  mean- 
ing just  the  opposite  of  what  is  expressed ;  and  under  this 
name  sentiments  are  propagated  around  them,  and  under  their 
unconscious  concurrence  and  aid,  from  which  they  would 
revolt.  • 

It  is  a  universally  acknowledged  principle   in  reasoning, 
that  we  are  not  to  attribute  to  an  opponent,  as  his  belief,  even 
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the  warrantable  inferences  which  we  draw  from  his  principles. 
We  are  not  to  call  them  his  principles  till  he  has  acknow- 
ledged them  as  snch.  Now  apply  this  maxim  of  just  contro- 
versy to  the  case  in  hand.  It  is  set  forth  that  a  long  line  of 
Edwards'  successors  have,  with  a  long  pull,  and  a  strong  pull, 
and  a  pull  altogether,  drawn  out  of  Edwards'  principles,  infer- 
ences diametrically  opposite  to  the  main  features  of  his  sys- 
tem. Kow  admit  that  these  inferences  are  all  just,  which  is 
80  far  from  fact,  yet  it  is  a  violation  of  all  right  rules  to  attribute 
them  to  him  and  give  them  his  name,  for  they  are  such  as  he 
has  repudiated.  Every  application  of  the  term  Edwardean  to 
this  theory  is  an  abuse  of  Edwards'  good  name,  as  well  as  a 
perversion  of  the  truth  of  history. 

It  would  take  us  quite  too  much  aside  from  our  purpose 
were  we  to  follow  the  author  in  all  his  comments  on  the  Ed- 
wardean successors.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  if  such  a  line 
of  expounders  have  in  their  writings,  taken  together,  furnished 
the  data  from  which  conclusions  can  be  fairly  drawn  so  oppo- 
site to  Edwards'  system,  it  is  self-evident,  that  so  far  as  these 
utterances  gave  ground  for  opposing  his  system,  so  far  they 
were  his  opponents,  and  not  his  successors.  We  have  no  oc- 
casion here  to  say^  that  in  none  of  the  writers  whom  the  author 
calls  Edwards'  successors,  there  may  be  found  here  and  there 
expressions  dropped  or  theories  maintained,  which  may  serve 
the  purpose  of  his  conclusions.  Nor  do  we  care  to  deny  that 
for  each  and  every  conclusion  opposing  Edwards,  which  he  has 
wrought  into  his  own  scheme,  he  may  find  ground  in  some  one 
of  his  line  of  Edwards'  successors.  We  go  still  farther ;  we 
admit  that  in  some  of  these  (a  little  for  a  starting-point  in  the 
younger  Edwards,  more  in  Emmons  and  others)  may  be  found 
plain  departures  from  the  Calvinistic  view  as  held  by  Edwards. 
And  this  is  easily  accounted  for  without  supposing  that  either 
one  of  the  number  intended  a  serious  difference  from  Edwards. 
After  the  days  of  Edwards,  and  while  most  of  these  writers 
were  on  the  stage,  the  controversy  between  a  limited  and  gen- 
eral atonement  was  rife  and  hot.  For  a  part  of  the  time  it  was 
carried  forward  with  intense  feeling,  the  traces  of  which  are 
manifest  in  some  of  the  productions  of  the  writers  under  notice. 
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On  each  side  the  writers  took  partial  and  one-sided  views,  and 
hence  were  betrayed  into  statements  which  were  not  justified 
by  the  round-abont  common  sense  which  looks  at  all  sides. 
From  this  source,  as  we  conceive,  came  the  individual  errors 
of  which  the  author  has  taken  advantage  to  construct  the 
errors  of  his  theory.  And  yet  he  cannot  shield  himself  under 
the  name  of  all  or  any  one  of  these  writers.  For,  though  by 
sweeping  a  drag-net  through  the  whole  mass  of  their  writings, 
gathering  the  bad  into  vessels  and  casting  the  good  away,  he 
may  have  found  material  enough  to  construct  his  system,  yet 
there  is  no  one  of  them  who,  considered  in  his  whole  system  of 
theology,  was  not  substantially  and  nearly  as  much  against 
our  author  as  was  Edwards  himself.  This  shows,  in  a  strong 
light,  the  fallacy  and  the  wrong  of  the  idea  of  being  Ed- 
wardean,  because  one  stands  not  with  Edwards,  but  with  Ed- 
wards' successors ;  when  he  really  stands  with  neither  him  nor 
any  one  of  them. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  minutely  the  history  of 
these  obiter  dicta^  and  inconsiderate  utterances,  referring  each 
error  to  its  true  author.  But  for  this  work  we  have  neither 
space  nor  time.  It  should  be  done  completely  if  attempted  at 
all,  and  it  should  in  each  case  expose  the  sophisms  by  which 
the  criticism  has  been  misled.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  in 
advance  that  all  the  author's  conclusions  are  based  on  what  is 
found  in  these  works ;  for  he  begins  his  work  by  attempting 
to  show  Edwards  at  variance  with  himself.  K  his  deductions 
from  the  successors  are  framed  like  those  from  Edwards  him- 
self, they  must  sometimes  l6ad  us  astray.  For  instance,  on 
page  12;  he  misconceives  and  misapplies  what  Edwards  says 
about  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  reference  to  the  atonement. 
But  here  first  let  it  be  observed  that  Unitarianism  sets  the 
atonement  wholly  aside,  by  holding  that  God  may  safely  for- 
give the  sinner  on  repentance  and  as  a  merely  sovereign  act ; 
and  all  those  theories  that  depress  the  doctrine  from  its  high 
Scriptural  ground,  in  proportion  as  they  approximate  more  or 
less  to  Unitarianism,  make  more»or  less  use  of  the  sovereignty 
of  God  put  in  the  place  of  law  and  justice.  They  represent 
God  as  doing  this  or  that  in  virtue  of  his  sovereignty,  which, 
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in  fact  he  does  in  adherence  to  law.  Hefice  it  is  very  import- 
ant for  onr  author  to  get  the  countenance  of  Edwards  in  this 
misuse  of  God's  sovereignty.  He  says,  page  xii. :  "  He  (Ed'* 
wards)  exalts  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  connection  with  the 
atonement  Perhaps  the  most  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
new  divinity  is,  that  it  gives  prominence  to  God  as  a  Sovereign 
in  applying  and  conducting  as  well  as  originating  the  redemp- 
tive work." 

He  then  goes  on  to  specify  some  ways  in  which  Edwards 
exalts  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  connection  with  the  atone- 
ment, and  one  is,  "  that  the  degree  of  glory  which  we  are  to 
enjoy  in  heaven  is  determined  not  by  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
but  by  the  sovereignty  of  God."  Yery  good.  But  how  is  this 
an  instance  of  sovereignty  applied  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  ?  Edwards'  paragraph  brought  to  prove  it,  argues 
that  each  one's  measure  of  happiness  in  heaven  is  to  be  full, 
and  that  so  much  results  from  the  atonement  and  righteousness 
of  Christ,  but  that  the  diflferent  measures  of  the  capacity  of 
different  souls  are  determined  by  an  act  of  sovereignty  in  (he 
Qreator ;  so  that,  in  truth,  this  is  only  an  instance  of  God's 
sovereignty  exercised  in  creation,  and  not  in  applying  the 
atonement. 

And  equally  aside  from  Edwards'  true  intent  is  our  author 
when  he  says : 

"President  Edwards  occasionally  represents  the  act  of  imputing  Christ's 
rigfateousDess  to  us  as  an  act  of  sovereignty.  He  distinguishes  sharply  be- 
tween strict  law  and  justice  on  the  one  hand,  and  sovereign  pleasure  on  the 
other.  But  he  says  that  ^God,  of  his  sovereign  grace,  is  pleased,  in  his  deal- 
ings with  the  sinner  so  to  regard  one  that  has  no  righteousness  that  the  con- 
sequence ahaU  be  the  same  as  if  he  had.' " 

Now,  if  this  were  a  true  representation  of  Edwards'  views, 
it  would  make  him  teach  bald  Unitarianism — that  is,  that  the 
sinner  is  forgiven  and  treated  as  righteous  by  mere  sovereignty, 
and  without  an  atonement.  And  the  reader  will  be  slow  to 
believe,  that  even  by  an  inadvertence  he  so  taught.  And  he 
is  made  to.  appear  to  teach  it  Qnly  by  separating  his  words  from 
their  connection.  The  passage  (vol.  T,  page  11,  Worcester  ed.), 
reads  as  follows : 
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"  It  is  evident  that  the  subject  of  justification  is  looked  upon  as  destitute 
of  any  righteousness  in  himself,  bj  &at  expression,  it  is  counted  or  imputed 
to  him/or  righteotunest.  The  phrase,  as  the  Apostle  uses  it  here,  and  in  the 
context,  manifestly  imports  that  God,  of  his  soyereign  grace,  is  pleased,  in 
his  dealings  with  the  sinner,  to  take  and  regard  that  which  indeed  is  not 
righteousness,  and  in  one  that  has  no  righteousness,  so  that  the  conse- 
quence shall  be  the  same  as  if  he  had  righteousness,  which  may  be  from 
the  respect  which  it  bears  to  something  that  is  indeed  righteous." 

Here,  it  will  be  seen,  by  comparing  the  quotation  given  by 
us  with  that  given  by  our  author,  that  the  passage  from  Ed- 
wards is  so  cited  that  its  sense  is  sadly  perverted.  It  is  hardly 
fair  in  quotation,  to  give  a  mere  condensation  of  an  author's 
words  in  quotation  marks,  as  his  own ;  and  much  less,  when 
that  condensation  makes  him  speak  a  very  different  thing  from 
what  he  did  speak.  Our  author  makes  him  say,  that  God  is 
sovereign  in  the  act  of  impiding  Christ^ 8  righteoitsness.  What 
his  words  imply  is,  that  God,  of  his  sovereign  grace,  establishes 
that  constitution  of  things,  which  imputes  righteousness  in  one 
that  has  none  of  his  own,  out  of  respect  to  something  that  is 
indeed  righteous.  And  this  method  of  wresting  the  sense  of 
Edwards,  is  a  part  of  the  process  by  which  we  have  our  puri- 
fied and  consistent  Edwardeanism. 

The  fact  is,  that  Edwards  carried  the  idea  of  law  and  justice 
to  the  exclusion  of  sovereignty  into  the  atonement,  even  farther 
than  many  sound  men  of  the  present  day  now  do.  Take  an 
example  (from  vol.  7,  page  61) : 

**  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  in  order  to  a  sinner^s  being  justified,  that 
the  righteousness  of  some  other  should  be  reckoned  to  his  account,  for  it  is 
declared,  that  the  person  justified  is  looked  upon  as  (in  himself)  ungodly  > 
but  Qod  neither  will  nor  can  justify  a  person  without  righteousness,  for  jus- 
tification is  manifestly  a  forensic  term  as  the  word  is  used  in  Scripture. 
And  the  thing  is  a  judicial  thing,  or  an  act  of  a  judge ;  so  that  if  a  person 
should  be  justified  without  righteousness,  the  judgment  would  not  be  accord- 
ing to  truth.  The  sentence  would  be  a  false  sentence,  unless  there  be  a 
righteo^^ess  performed,  that  is  properly  looked  upon  as  his.'' 

In  the  next  place  our  author  tells  us,  that  Edwards  con- 
demned the  distinction  between  the  active  and  passive  obe- 
dience of  Christ,  and  makes  a  quotation  to  show  it ;  and  leaves 
it  to  be  inferred,  that  in  so  doing  he  favored  our  author's 
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theoiy  which  exclades  the  pogitWe  righteousness  of  Christ  from 
being  a  ground  of  our  justification ;  whereas,  these  remarks 
agaifist  the  distinction  between  active  and  passive  obedience, 
come  in  in  answer  to  an  objection,  which  occurred  in  the  way 
of  Edwards'  argument  against  the  main  pillar  of  oor  author's 
theory — ^his  argument  to  show  that  the  obedience  of  Christ 
rendered  in  our  stead,  is  an  indispensable  ground  of  our  justi- 
fication. Yet,  though  Edwards  does  not  make  the  distinction 
between  the  active  and  passive  obedience,  that  some  have 
made,  he  makes  the  distinction  which  others  indicate  by  those 
terms:  that  is,  the  distinction  between  the  suffering  of  the 
penalty,  and  thereby  making  an  atonement,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  obeying  the  law,  and  thereby  laying  the  ground  for  our 
being  counted  righteous,  on  the  other.  The  proof  of  this  dis- 
tincfion  is  a  cardinal  part  of  his  work  on  justification.  (See 
page  57.) 

Under  the  fifth  head,  our  author  says,  that  "  the  President 
maintained  that  we  are  delivered  from  hell  on  the  ground  of 
onr  Lord's  sufferings  as  KpenaUy^  and  not  on  the  ground  of  them 
as  meritorious,"  leaving  the  reader  to  infer  that,  so  far,  he 
favored  the  new  theory,  that  only  the  Bufferinga  without  the 
positive  righteousness,  are  needful  to  our  justification.  True, 
Edwards  did  maintain  that  Christ's  sufferings  delivered  us  from 
hell,  and  yet  that  without  his  obedience  or  positive  righteous- 
ne^  considered  as  meritorious^  none  can  be  lifted  to  heaven ; 
as  onr  author  himself  admits  in  the  next  proposition,  where  he 
undoes  upon  one  page  the  work  done  on  the  preceding. 

We  come  now  to  the  main  source  of  bewilderment  touching 
this  whole  subject ;  that  is,  the  interpretation  of  phrases  that 
qnalify  the  figurative  language  of  the  Scripture.  Our  author 
tells  us  (page  xxi.) : 

'^President  Edwards  introduces  various  explanations,  which  have  sug- 
gested to  his  successors  the  propriety  of  a  nomenclature  needing  fewer  ex- 
planations. He  introduces  brief  modifying  phrases,  which  happily  illustrate 
the  tendency  of  his  thoughts,  and  relieve  his  holder  statements  from  the  ob- 
jections originally  suggested  hy  them.  Thus  he  says  *  that  Christ  suffered 
the  wrath  of  Qod  for  men's  sins,  in  such  a  way  as  he  was  capable  op  Al- 
though he  affirms  that  Christ  suffered  the  punishment  of  our  sins,  he  speaks 
with  peculiar  frequency  of  our  Lord's  agonies  as  *  eguivalent,^  *  eqtuil  in 
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value  and  weight,'^  to  the  panishment  threatened  ua  He  often  employs  the 
phrase  ^  as  it  were,^  and  simihu:  qualifying  words,  to  denote  that  his  original 
terms  are  not  to  be  taken  in  their  strict  and  precise  meaning.*^ 

Now,  if  the  reader  will  note  the  method  of  interpretation 
which  the  New  Edwardeanism  here  adopts,  he  will  be  able  to 
trace  the  error  to  its  grand  source.  Mach  of  what  is  said  in 
the  Scripture  about  the  atonement  is  in  figurative  language, 
and  is  conceded  to  be  so  on  all  sides.  Now,  it  is  said,  that  this  is 
only  a  figure,  and  we  may  make  it  mean  as  little  as  we  choose. 
If  it  is  said,  Christ  suffered  the  wrath  of  God  only  in  such  a 
way  as  he  is  ^'  capable  of,"  this  means  nothing,  if  it  is  clear  to 
us  tliat  he  is  not  capable  of  suffering  it  at  all.  It  is  by  such  a 
play  upon  figurative  language,  more  than  any  other  means, 
that  there  has  sprung  up  a  system  of  Edwardeanism,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Edwards  and  Calvinism. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  figurative  language  on  this  subject 
has  a  meaning,  as  determinate  and  clear  to  common-sense,  as 
literal  language  has  on  any  subject.  The  language  of  Scrip- 
ture applied  to  invisible  things  must  be  tropical,  having  first 
been  formed  upon  objects  of  sense,  to  match  ideas  gained  by 
sensation  and  reflection.  But  the  senses  give  no  ideas  of  the 
unseen  world ;  and  our  language  in  its  original  structure  pro- 
vides no  names  for  them ;  and  God's  revelation  constructs  for 
us  no  new  language  for  these  subjects.  It  simply  takes  the  ex- 
isting language,  formed  upon  sensible  objects,  and  bends  it 
to  the  higher  purpose  of  spiritual  discourse.  So  it  describes 
the  saving  change  of  the  soul  as  a  birth,  and  the  relation 
formed  upon  that  as  an  adoption.  And  to  the  abode  of  the 
blest  it  gives  the  name  first  applied  to  the  visible  expanse 
above  us,  and  to  the  properties  of  God,  names  borrowed  from 
those  of  men.  Such  anthropomorphitic  modes  of  expression 
are  indispensable.  They  are  indeed  figurative  or  symbolical, 
and  yet  as  literal  as  any  langiiage  in  such  a  case  can  be. 
They  give  the  truth  as  far  as  the  resemblance  holds,  and  leave 
it  to  common-sense  to  fix  the  limit.  And  this  is  important  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  in  all  our  inquiries  on  these  subjects.  It  is 
not  safe  to  say  that  the  language  is  figurative,  and  therefore 
must  mean  something  far  less  than  it  seems  to  mean.    For 
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though  all  Scripture  language  is  figurative  so  far  as  applied  to 
invisible  objects,  yet  it  conveys  a  clear  and  detei*minate  sense, 
obvious  to  the  common  mind,  which  instinctively  modifies  and 
limits  anthopomorphitic  forms  of  speech.  Indeed  it  was  writ- 
ten not  for  the  learned,  but  for  the  common  mind.  And  touch*^ 
iog  all  these  subjects  it  has  an  obvious  sense,  and  that  is  the 
true  sense,  which  the  Holy  Spirit  intended  to  convey.  The 
literal  meaning  is  one  thing,  and  the  obvious  sense  is  often 
quite  another.  The  obvious  sense  is  that  bj  which  we  are 
bound. 

Now  President  Edwards,  when  he  spoke  of  Christ  suffering, 
"  as  it  toerey^  the  penalty  of  the  law  for  us,  and  used  the  other 
qualifying  phrases  referred  to,  recognized  this  very  principle, 
which  every  safe  interpreter  must  recognize ;  that  is,  he  took 
the  language  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  nearest  possible  approxi- 
mation to  the  idea,  and  yet  allowed  for  the  anthoponwrphism 
necessary  in  the  case.  He  read  out  of  the  Scriptures  the  truth 
that-  Christ  endured  the  penalty  of  the  law,  in  our  stead,  not 
in  form,  circumstances,  and  duration  the  same,  but  in  substance^ 
essential  ingredients,  and  moral  significance  the  same.  He 
allowed,  that  in  some  respects  he  did  not  endure  precisely  what 
the  sinner  in  hell  endures ;  and  he  maintained  that  in  some 
respects  he  endured  what  the  sinner  never  can  endure.  And 
yet  he  saw  in  it  the  substantial  execution  of  the  threatened 
penalty,  a  full  execution  of  what  God's  justice  required. 

This  much  is  clear,  that  this  mode  of  understanding  the  pas- 
sages of  l^cripture  bearing  on  this  subject  meets  the  obvious 
meaning  of  those  passages,  and  diminishes  nothing  from  the 
force  with  which  Uiey  speak  to  the  common  mind,  and  answers 
exactly  to  the  sense  in  which  we  understand  Scripture  terms 
on  other  subjects,  as  depravity,  regeneration,  and  sanctification, 
and  indeed  all  branches  of  Christian  theology;  while  the 
mode  Attempted  by  these  Edwardeans  lands  us  in  a  virtual  de- 
nial of  what  is  obviously  asserted  in  the  Scriptures.  Take  now . 
the  assumptions  which  these  Edwardeans,  feeling  *'  the  piopr i. 
ety  of  a  nomenclature  needing  fewer  explanations,"  have 
chosen,  and  see  whether  that,  or  Edwards'  form  of  speech,  best 
answers  the  obvious  sense  of  Scripture.    These  assumptions 
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are,  that  Christ  has  not  paid  the  penalty  of  the  law,  has  not 
satisfied  the  justice  of  God,  has  not  answered  the  demands  of 
the  law,  has  not  wrought  out  a  righteousness  as  the  ground  of 
our  justification,  has  not  delivered  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law 
demanding  our  eternal  punishment  And  then  take  those  of 
Edwards,  which  are  the  opposite  of  these.  Now,  read  a  little 
of  Scripture  and  see  which  best  strikes  the  obvious  sense,  and 
"  needs  fewer  explanations." 

**  Who  his  own  self  bore  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the 
tree  ;  by  whose  stripes  we  are  healed.^^  **  He  hath  borne  our 
griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows ;  he  was  wounded  for  our  trans- 
gressions, he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities ;  the  chastisement 
of  our  peace  was  upon  him,  and  with  his  sttipes  we  are  healed.'' 
'^  Yet  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him ;  he  hath  put  him  to 
grief."  ^'  When  thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an  ofiEering  for  sin, 
he  shall  see  his  seed:"  ^'he  shall  bear  their  iniquities,"  and  ^^  he 
bore  the  sins  of  many."  ^'  For  even  Christ  our  paschal  Lamb 
is  sacrificed  for  us."  "  Now  once  in  the  end  of  the  world  bath 
he  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself.^ 
^^  Who  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all 
iniquity."  "  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price."  "  The  Church  of 
God  which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood."  "  Foras- 
much as  ye  know  that  ye  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible 
things,  but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ"  "  In  whom  we 
have  redemption  through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of 
sins."  "  Having  made  peace  by  the  blood  of  his  cro§s."  "  Be- 
hold the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world." 
"  Being  justified  freely  by  his  grace  through  the  redemption 
that  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  ^'  Therefore,  as  by  the  offence  of  one, 
judgment  came  upon  all  men  unto  condemnation ;  so  by  the 
righteousness  of  one,  the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  to  justi- 
fication of  life.  For  as  by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were 
made  sinners ;  so  by  the  obedience  of  one,  shall  many  be  made 
righteous." 

These  are  but  a  small  part  of  passages .  that  are  equally  to 
the  purpose.  Now,  let  the  reader  judge,  whether  these  pas- 
sages, in  their  obvious  sense,  better  accord  with  the  sense  of 
Edwards  or  of  his  opponents.    In  Edwards'  reading  of  them 
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they  require  bo  modificatioD,  except  now  and  then  the  phrase 
08  it  were,  indicating  the  anthopomorphitic  sense ;  bnt  in  the 
other  reading  of  them,  we  need  a  metaphysical  argument  to 
e?ade  their  proper  force,  at  every  turn. 

And  here  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  evils  of  an  attempt 
to  force  Christian  doctrine  into  the  cramping-irons  of  a  ration- 
alizing metaphysics.  In  the  Bible,  God  has  laid  out  Christian 
doctrines,  in  phrases  that  give  the  sense,  in  a  way  to  be  most 
easily  apprehended  by  the  common  mind,  and  with  no  inten- 
tion to  favor  metaphysical  definitions.  Indeed,  many  of  the 
things  revealed,  being  matters  to  be  learned  by  spiritual 
experience,  are  intrinsically  incapable  of  being  defined  in  a 
language  framed  upon  sensible  objecta  Hence,  there  is  a 
clear  absurdity,  and  an  abundance  of  mischief,  in  the  design 
of  reducing  Edwards'  teaching  of  Christian  doctrine,  by  a 
process  of  metaphysical  definitions  and  reasonings,  into  a 
"  CoNBiSTJBarr  Calvinism,"  set  forth  under  "  a  nomenclature 
needing  fewer  explanations."  This  is  a  sin  of  theologians, 
which,  when  it  is  conceived,  bringeth  forth  death.  Just  as 
soon  as  this  scheme  of  reducing  Christian  doctrine  to  the  nar- 
row limits  of  roan's  metaphysics,  and  inclosing  Qod's  thoughts, 
which  are  heaven-high  above  ours,  in  definition  framed  by 
man's  conceptions — that  is,  jast  as  soon  as  we  get  the  Infinite 
nicely  ensconced  in  the  finite,  we  find,  on  comparison  of  our 
system  with  God's  book,  that  one  is  in  conflict  with  the  other. 
And  no  where  has  this  tendency  been  more  strikingly  and 
sadly  exemplified,  than  in  such  philosophizing  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement 

We  are  well  aware,  that  the  new.  Edwardeans  are  not  the 
only  offenders  in  this  line.  The  old  Calvinists  have,  in  some 
instances,  built  metaphysical  conclusions  upon  literal  inter- 
pretations of  the  texts,  and  have  not  sufficiently  allowed  for 
the  anthopomorphism.  And,  instead  of  reasoning  from  the 
plain  fact,  that  there  has  been  a  substantial  execution  of  the 
penalty,  they  have  sometimes  pressed  their  theories  to  extreme 
points,  and  drawn  unscriptural  conclusions,  when  they  had  for 
their  premises  only  a  literality  of  Scripture  expression,  and  not 
the  obvious  sense  of  Scripture. 
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But  to  return  from  this  digression,  it  is  one  of  the  main  prin- 
ciples of  the  scheme,  as  laid  down  in  our  author's  categories, 
that  God's  justice  will  yet  "  eternally  demand  the  punishment 
of  every  one  who  has  sinned."  How  plainly  this  conflicts 
with  the  Scriptures,  may  be  seen  at  a  glance.  "  There  is  now 
ne  condemnation  [no  demand  of  justice  against]  them  that  are 
in  Christ  Jesus."  "  It  is  God  that  justifieth,  Who  is  he  that 
condemneth  ?"  "  Christ  has  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of 
the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us."  "  We  are  not  under 
the  law,  but  under  grace."  If  by  saying,  that  the  law  will 
eternally  demand  the  punishment,  even  of  the  believer,  he 
meant  no  more,  than  that  every  believer,  considered  in  his  rela- 
tions to  law,  and  not  in  his  union  with  Christ,  deserves  punish- 
ment, he  would  have  said  no  more  than  all  have  always  ad- 
mitted, and  so  he  would  have  said  that  which  was  not  fit 
to  stand  as  number  five,  in  his  series  of  the  principles  of  what 
he  calls  "  the  new  divinity."  But  when  he  says,  and  says  it 
as  a  part  of  the  new  scheme,  that  the  law  "  ^o^ll  etemaUy  de- 
mand'^'^  the  sinner's  punishment,  he  says  it  to  show,  that  the 
demands  of  the  law  have  not  been  satisfied  in  case  of  the 
believer,  that  God  saves  believers  in  a  sovereign  way,  leaving 
law  and  justice  still  crying,  "Give,  give."  The  theory,  that 
the  law  has  been  honored,  indeed,  but  not  satisfied;  that 
justice  has  been  expressed,  but  not  executed  or  satisfied, 
comes  out  under  this  phrase.  It  is  true,  that  the  younger 
Edwards  uses  expressions  something  like  this ;  but  he  connects 
with  them  such  a  definition  of  distributive  justice,  as  to  show, 
that  he  means  no  more  than  that,  considered  in  his  personal 
character,  Paul  will  always  deserve  to  be  damned.  It  is  by 
the  same  definition,  that  he  makes  the  salvation  of  Judas 
consistent  with  God's  justice.  And  it  is  very  plain,  that  jus- 
tice, in  that  sense,  is  not  satisfied ;  for  Jpdas  has  gone  to  his 
own  place.  And  Paul  may  be  content  to  have  his  damnation 
demanded,  by  a  kind  of  justice,  that  would  save  Judas. 

We  notice  another  assumption  pervading  our  author's 
speculations  on  this  subject,  that  is,  that  God's  justice  has 
expression^  but  not  an  exercise  or  execution  upon  Christ  in  his 
Bufierings  and  death ;  or,  in  other  words,  he  makes  himself  to 
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appear  to  be  jnst,  while  he  does  not,  as  the  protector  of  law, 
execate  justice  ;  he  shows  justice,  but  he  does  not  do  justice;. 
he  shows  a  firm  purpose,  that  law  shall  be  executed,  but  he 
does  not  execute  that  purpose.  Now,  common-sense  teaches, 
that  the  true  way  to  appear  to  be  just,  is  actually  to  be  so; 
and  the  true  way  to  show  a  purpose,  that  the  law  shall  be 
executed,  is  to  put  it  in  execution,  on  the  oficnder,  or  on  his 
enrety. 

Sut  how  has  God's  justice  had  expression,  where  it  had  no 
execution  ?  We  are  told,  that,  instead  of  a  substantial  execu- 
tion of  justice  on  one  standing  in  the  sinner's  place,  God  did 
another  thing  on  another  person,not  the  sinner's  surety,  which 
cost  him  as  much  reluctance  to  do,  as  it  would  to  send  the 
whole  human  race  to  hell,  and  because  it  cost  him  as  much 
reluctance  to  do  this  other  thing,  as  it  would  to  execute  his 
law,  therefore,  what  he  did  was  equivalent  for  all  purposes  to 
the  execution  of  law.  But  how  so  ?  If  an  oflBcer  of  government 
were  charged  with  the  execution  of  a  certain  criminal  con- 
demned to  death,  would  he.  be  considered  as  having  done  an 
equivalent  to  the  execution  of  the  criminal,  for  the  purposes  of 
law,  if  ho  had  gone  and  set  fire  to  his  own  property,  though  it 
might  have  cost  him  double  the  reluctance  that  it  would  to 
have  done  the  oflBce  of  a  hangman  ?  We  cannot  see  how  God 
honors  his  law  or  justice,  in  letting  off  the  offender,  by  simply 
doing  a  thing  that  costs  reluctance,  if  there  is  on  no  one  an 
actual  execution  of  the  law.  Allow  of  a  substitution  of  a  surety 
or  victim  in  the  place  of  the  offender,  and  let  the  evil  threat- 
ened in  the  law  spend  itself  on  him,  as  a  surety,  then,  accord- 
ing to  a  principle  universally  acknowledged,  we  see,  that  the 
law  has  a  fit  vindication ;  but  not  otherwise. 

But,  after  all,  this  question,  whether  God  only  expressed,  or 
whether  he  actually  executed  his  justice,  on  his  Son,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  plain  obvious  import  of  Scripture  language.  To  us 
it  is  irresistibly  plain,  that  such  Scriptures  as  the  following 
show,  tliat  the  Lord  executed  the  penalty  on  his  Son.  *'  It 
pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him.'*  "  Thou  shalt  make  his  soul 
an  offering  for  sin."  In  bearing  our  griefs  and  carrying  our 
sorrows,  he  "  was  stricken,  smitten  of  God,  and  afflicted." 
^  Awake,  O  sword,  against  my  shepherd,  and  against  the  man 
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that  is  my.  fellow,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hoets ;  smite  the  shepherd, 
and  the  sheep  shall  be  scattered."  ^  The  Zord  hath  laid  on 
him  the  iniquity  of  us  all."  "  The  cup  which  my  FatJier  hath 
given  me^  shall  I  not  drink  it  ?"  Do  not  these  plainly  import 
more  than  a  Bhauo  of  justice,  even  an  actual  execution  by  the 
lawgiver  of  the  penalty  on  the  Son?  Here  we  see  the  tendency 
of  such  speculations,  to  lead  the  mind  away  from  the  Scriptures. 

The  book  under  examination  was  prepared,  as  an  introduc- 
tion, to  a  series  of  works  on  the  atonement,  collected  from 
different  authors,  and  published  by  the  Congregational  Board 
of  Publication.  The  whole  design  of  the  collection,  with  its 
introduction,  is  not  to  give  to  the  public  works  that  were  diffi- 
cult of  access,  for  a  part  of  them  had  been  recently  reprinted 
before.  But  both  the  collection  of  treatises  and  the  Introduc- 
tion were  designed  to  sustain  the  author's  special  theory, 
which  he  calls  the  "new  divinity."  But,  however  many 
shreds  and  patches  of  argument  may  have  been  gathered  from 
these  selected  writings,  the  system  which  is  here  offered  us,  is, 
as  a  system,  that  of  the  author  of  the  Introduction,  and^  in  some 
of  its  features,  very  diverse  from  any  thing  which  has  yet 
appeared  under  a  Calvinistic  name. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  our  author  through  all  his 
misconceptions  of  the  views  of  Edwards.  We  have  rarely  met 
with  an  instance,  in  which  so  distinguished  an  author  as 
Edwards  has  met  with  so  much  injustice  at  the  hands  of  a 
commentator.  In  witnessing  such  an  amount  of  hard  labor 
employed,  to  show  him  to  be  inconsistent  with  himself,  on  so 
many  points,  as  to  leave  him  little  worthy  of  confidence  or 
respect,  as  a  consistent  tliinker,  and  that  labor  bestowed  by 
one  who  claims  to  be  an  Edwardean,  while,  in  the  main  drift 
of  his  system  opposed  to  Edwards,  we  are  forced  to  ask — what 
all  this  means  ?  It  can  only  mean,  that  the  homage  and 
deference  which  have  been  paid  to  Edwards,  in  the  departments 
of  mental  science  and  theology,  must  now  be  transferred  to 
the  greater  lights  of  the  present  age.  Bat  at  the  risk  of  being 
set  down  as  behind  the  times,  we  shall  venture  to  express  our 
deliberate  opinion,  that  no  author  of  the  present  age  is  better 
qualified  to  put  forth  a  profound,  comprehensive,  and  self- 
consistent  system  of  theology,  than  was  Jonathan  Edwards. 
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Andy  88  to  these  after-thoughts,  said  to  have  been  elicited  by 
the  successors  of  Edwards,  in  the  light  of  which  Edwards' 
own  system  is  stultified,  it  could  be  easily  shown,  that  most  of 
them  had  been  carefully  examined,  and,  for  good  reasons, 
repudiated  by  Edwards  himself. 

Bat  this  conceit  of  setting  aside  a  system  of  theology,  in  the 
act  of  completing  its  constructive  idea,  and  putting,  in  its  place 
and  under  its  name  a  very  different  system,  constructed  of 
inferences,  could  hardly  be  named  with  a  sober  face,  had  it 
not  come  forth  under  such  high  auspices.  The  illusions  spread 
abroad  by  it,  after  it  has  found  entertainment  in  respectable 
quarters,  are  immense.  The  mass  of  people  to  whom  the 
representation  is  addressed,  that'  this  new  system  is  peculiarly 
Edwardean,  and  substantially  Calvinistic,  have  not  the  means 
of  detecting  the  error ;  and,  under  the  sanction  of  imposing 
names,  are  made  to  receive  for  Calvinistic  and  Scriptural  truth, 
that  which  runs  counter  to  it 

Onr  author  is  strongly  opposed  to  a  limited  atonement 
scheme.  His  chief  labor  upon  his  theory  seems  to  look  mainly 
to  an  escape  from  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  dangers  of  that 
system.  The  writer  of  this  article  has  no  partiality  for  what 
16  peculiar  in  that  theory,  and  yet,  he  is  free  to  say,  that  no 
living  writer  has  done  so  much  to  give  currency  to  that  theory 
as  the  author  of  this  Introduction.  This  Introduction,  unless 
we  are  much  mistaken,  will  be  made  use  of  extensively  to 
convey  the  impression,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  general  atone- 
ment cannot  be  carried  to  its  logical  conclusions,  without 
abandoning,  so  far  as  our  author  has  abandoned,  the  essential 
elements  of  the  old  doctrine.  The  way  has  here  been  opened, 
for  an  host  of  superficial  thinkers  to  rise  up  and  say,  lliat  is 
jnst  what  we  have  maintained.  This  Edwardean  system  has 
now  been  proved  to  have  laid  the  foundations  for  a  logical 
exclusion  of  the  strict  doctrine  of  atonement  Nor  is  this 
mere  prophecy.  We  have  seen  results  akin  to  this,  on  many 
minds.  Many  younger  men  in  I^ew-England,  having  been 
familiarized  to  these  deductions  from  Edwards'  successors,  and 
not  readily  detecting  their  fallacy,  as  deductions,  and  yet  con- 
vinced  that  the  conclusion  is  unscriptural,  and  so  feeling,  that 
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they  must  choose  between  a  limited  atonement,  and  an  aban- 
donment of  the  atonement,  are  preferring  the  former.  So  we 
speak  advisedly  when  we  say,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  general 
atonement  has  not,  in  this  generation,  received  so  severe  a 
wound,  as  in  this  deduction  carried  through  Edwards'  succes- 
sors, giving  an  apparent  redtictio  ad  absurdum  to  Edwards* 
system,  and  presenting,  to  one  who  admits  these  conclusions, 
the  alternative  of  receiving  the  limited  atonement  scheme,  or 
rejecting  the  substance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  as  a 
proper  satisfaction  to  divine  justice. 


aki.  vn.— feench  theology  and  philosophy. 

By  Eev.  T.  F.  Aotie, 

FROFBSSOR  QV  THB  ACADEMT  OF  THS  PBEB  CHURCH,  LAUSAKNE^  SWITZBRLAIU). 

Coin^NTS. — 1.  The  Crisis  of  Theology  in  France  and  French 
Switzerland.  2.  Theological  Works:  PecauCs  Christ  and 
Conscience  ;  new  edition  of  Calvin! s  Institutes.  3.  Fhiloso- 
phical  Works :  YacheroHs  Metaphysics ;  RenarCs  Essays. 

1.  ITie  Crisis  of  Theology  in  the  Countries  wJiere  the  French 

I/mguage  is  Spoken. 

To  understand  the  bearings  of  the  theological  works  now 
published  in  these  countries,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  ac* 
quaintance  with  the  state  of  thought  and  discussion.  Since  the 
fall  of  the-First  Empire,  (1815,)  the  places  where  the  French 
language  is  spoken  have  been  the  theatre  of  a  remarkable  reli- 
gious awakening.  This  awakening  was  a  reaction,  in  the  prac- 
tical sphere,  against  ihe  languor,  indifference,  and  death, 
which  had  invaded  the  Protestant  Churches,  in  consequence  of 
the  philosophical  tendencies  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  This 
revival  was  successful ;  for  all  the  churches,  even  those  least 
favored,  are  now  in  a  much  higher  spiritual  state  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century.     Unhappily,  this  awakening  ex- 
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tended  only  to  the  practical  workings  of  the  chnrch,  and,  con- 
sequently, was  incomplete,  and  is  now  in  peril.  As  soon  as 
this  spiritual  life  reappeared,  it  attached  itself  to  the  dogmatic 
system  of  the  sixteenth  century,  without  independent  and  ear- 
nest investigation.  Many  men  who  accepted,  almost  without 
reserve,  the  scientific  results  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  all  de- 
partments of  theology,  often  affected  a  disdain  of  science,  and 
seemed  to  look  upon  severe  studies  as  injurious  to  true  piety. 

Matters  went  on  thus  until  the  time  when  the  influence  of 
Vinet  began  to  be  felt.  A  new  power  was  then  seen  to  be  at 
work,  an  awakening  within  the  awakening.  Although  Vinet 
accepted,  especially  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  the  dogmas 
of  the  Beformation  on  all  essential  points,  yet  he  desired 
to  have  them  received  with  intelligence  and  freedom.  In- 
sisting upon  the  human,  moral,  anthropological  side  of 
Christianity,  which  appeared  to  him  to  have  been  sacrificed 
to  the  Divine  side,  and  enlisting  in  this  cause  with  his  ad- 
mirable talents,  Yinet  soon  came  to  exercise  a  powerful  in* 
flnence.  His  mind  vivified  and  renewed  the  old :  he  led  the 
men  of  the  world  to  feel  the  power  of  Christianity :  and  all 
those  religious  people  who  felt  the  need  of  thinking  and  study- 
ing grouped  themselves  around  him.  Those  were  noble  days 
for  French  Protestantism :  days  of  joy,  of  faith,  and  of  hope ; 
those  days  in  which  elect  souls,  through  their  organ,  Is 
Semeur,  spake  to  the  new  generation  and  directed  them  in 
the  ways  of  piety.  Then  was  gained  the  cause  of  Religious 
Liberty,  and  the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  The  quick- 
ening impulse  was  visibly  advancing,  and  gaining  in  depth  as 
well.  They  did  not  then  despair  of  the  triumph  of  any  good 
cause :  they  did  not  doubt  about  the  possibility  of  a  scientific 
development,  which,  without  restraint,  would  allow  the  forma- 
tion of  a  French  theology,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  not  breaking  with  the  tradition  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

The  premature  death  of  Vinet,  May  4, 1847,  first  led  many 
to  tremble  as  to  the  realization  of  that  happy  future,  about 
which  they  had  been  dreaming.  Then  came  the  sensation  pro* 
dnced  by  the  dismission  of  Scherer  from  Geneva  in  1849.    This 
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was  the  signal  of  the  approaching  conflict.  That  learned  pro- 
fessor at  first  only  attacked  the  idens  of  his  colleagne  Gaussen, 
upon  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  his  friends 
hoped,  for  a  time,  that  he  would  seriously  engage  in  the  at- 
tempt to  give  a  new  form  to  theology^  in  a  more  liberal  but 
yet  profoundly  Christian  sense.  Unhappily,  the  traditional  the- 
ology was  represented  by  some  advocates,  who  were  far  from 
recommending  it.  They  despised  philosophy ;  wholly  unable 
to  defend  their  views  in  a  scientific  manner,  they  could  only 
anathematize  all  novelties  and  frighten  the  simple.  The  lovely 
and  conciliating  genius  of  Yinet  was  no  longer  there,  to  speak 
with  authority  and  ward  off  the  shock.  The  m&h  became 
general.  M.  Scherer,  too,  soon  overstepping  all  bounds, 
adopted  an  absolute  necessarianism.  In  the  consciousness  of 
sin  and  in  remorse,  he  saw  only  an  illusion  of  conscience.  He 
soon  found  himself  in  the  position  of  a  general  without  an 
army ;  and  the  little  army  of  liberals  was  disbanded  for  want 
of  a  leader.  The  defenders  of  tradition  at  first  appeared  to 
have  better  promise  of  success :  but  there  was  not  among  them 
any  man  of  high  philosophical  culture.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  cause  of  orthodoxy  had  for  its  leading  champion  an  extern* 
pore  theologian,  a  layman.  Count  Ag^nor  de  Gasparin.  No 
one  denied  that  he  had  talent,  strong  convictions,  and  zeal ;  but 
the  wise  men  among  the  French  orthodox  felt  that  he  did  not 
defend  their  cause  with  the  best  weapons. 

The  adversaries  of  Scherer  were  represented  only  by  a  popu- 
lar journal,  the  Archives  du  Christianiame,  His  friends,  under 
bis  lead,  founded  the  Hevue  de  Thhlogie  at  Strasburg,  and 
there  published  learned  treatises.  Without  a  definite  pro- 
gramme, it  was  an  organ  for  those  who  felt  the  need  of  some- 
thing novel;  but  the  negative  tendency  predominated.  For 
the  last  five  years  another  journal,  the  Hevue  GhrUienne^  the 
organ  of  M.  de  Presens6,  has  taken  a* different  position;  not 
joining  the  adversaries,  but  not  following  in  the  negations,  of 
M.  Scherer.  But  as  this  JRevue  is  rather  literary  than  theo- 
logical, it  cannot  be  considered  as  the  proper  representative  of 
the  intermediate  party,  called  the  tiers-parti. 

Such  is  the  critical  condition  of  this  revival  of  French  Pro- 
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testantism.  On  the  one  side  are  M.  de  Gasparin,  Merle,  and 
Gaussen,  defending  the  theology  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  on 
tlie  other  Scherer  and  his  party,  who  have  taken  a  decided 
position  against  Christianity.  Between  the  two  are  floating 
the  large  mass  of  men,  at  a  greater  or  less  dktance  from  these 
two  camps.  Unhappily,  in  this  general  confusion,  the  young 
men  and  ministers  are  withont  sure  guides ;  and  skepticism  and 
latitndinarianism  are  making  such  progress  as  to  alarm  even 
those  who  believe  in  the  triumph  of  a  healthful  and  free  the- 
ology, retaining  what  is  fundamental  in  the  theology  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Sut  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  this  work 
will  go  on,  not  by  a  gradual  process,  but  through  a  violent 
crisis,  which  threatens  to  compromise  every  thing. 

2.  Theolagiedl  Works:  PtcauSs  Christ  and  Conaeience ;  Cdtr 

vM%  Ifistitutesy  new  edition. 

The  negative  teaching  has  spoken  its  last  words  in  the  work : 
Ze  Christ  et  la  Conscience,  Lettrea  (}  w»  Pasteur^  suf  VavioriU 
de  h  Bible^  et  celle  de  Jesus  Christ  Par  Felix  Pbcaut.  Paris. 
1859.  This  author  goes  as  far  as  is  possible,  stopping  short  of 
atheism.  His  system  is  a  pure  deism,  admitting  no  revelation. 
The  point  of  view  of  the  author  is  essentially  antique ;  a  Juda- 
ism without  any  revelation.  Christians  of  the  present  day  find 
themselves  face  to  face  with  pantheism  :  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  find  a  new-comer  in  the  garb  of  a  kind  of  Pharisee. 
M.  Pecaut  accepts,  against  the  Scriptures,  all  the  destructive 
results  of  the  German  criticism :  but  he  is  an  entire  stranger  to 
the  philosophy  that  prevails  beyond  the  Rhine.  Tlie  book  is 
bom  in  the  country  of  Voltaire,  where  metaphysical  baggage 
is  made  light  of.  But,  let  ns  well  understand  it,  the  deism  of 
M.  Pbcaut  is  serious ;  he  prays,  without,  it  is  true,  telling  us 
how  his  God  can  hear  and  answer  prayer :  nor  would  the  au- 
thor have  any  objection  to  take  the  communion  once  a  year. 
Although  it  may  seem  paradoxical,  and  the  very  words  rush 
into  conflict  with  each  other,  we  may  say,  that  he  preaches  the 
most  decided  incredulity  with  piety  and  unction.  There  is  in  him 
a  striking  vein  of  that  natural  religiosity  (if  we  may  coin  a 
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word)  which  breathes  in  the  writings  of  Bemardin  de  St 
Pierre,  and  to  which  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  was  no  stranger  in 
liis  better  moments.  This  is  all  which  the  author  seems  to 
have  preserved  of  a  decided  early  Christian  education. 

But  this  is  not  to  go  very  far.  The  great  problems  of  life 
are  not  such  to  him ;  he  speaks  of  -sin,  only  to  say  that  Jesns 
Christ  was  not  exempt  from  it ;  as  to  himself,  he  has  no  need 
of  a  Saviour  or  of  salvation.  The  great  drama  of  the  inner 
life,  he  says,  "  the  moral  struggle  to  which  the  Gospel  calls 
all  men,  can  be  carried  through  and  out,  in  virtue  of  the  name 
of  GoS  alonej  without  a  mediator  and  witliout  authority." 
^P.  4S6.)  Here,  too,  is  a  characteristic  passage,  containing  all 
that  remains  of  the  positive  faith  of  the  writer :  "  It  is  true 
that  I  hnve  ceased  to  see  in  Jesus  Christ  the  only  and  indis- 
pensable being,  tlie  Son  of  God  in  the  absolute  sense,  the  Jew-  , 
ish  Messiah  or  the  Christian  Word :  but  still  he  has  for  me  the 
primacy  among  the  brethren ;  he  is  the  man  who  has  seen  God 
and  who  first  fully  revealed  him  to  us,  saluting  him  with  the 
name  of  leather.  .  .  .  If  not  my  God,  he  is  my  master,  by  the 
double  right  of  teaching  and  of  love ;  I  confess  that  I  am  not 
his  tvorshipperj  but  his  disciple.  Undoubtedly,  I  can  no  longer 
share  his  Messianic  hopes:  but  the  ideal  which  I  keep  before 
me  is  no  other  than  Ixis.  His  Father  is  my  Father ;  the  will 
of  God  which  was  his  meat  and  drink,  is  my  supreme  good. 
Like  him,  I  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  bom  anew^to  en- 
ter the  Kingdom  of  Heaven ;  that  our  only  help  is  in  the  pity 
of  God ;  that  our  calling  is  to  serve,  and  not  to  be  served  by, 
our  brethren.  His  peace  will  be  my  peace ;  his  strength  my 
strength.  I  dare  believe  that  if  he  should  to-day  return  among 
the  living,  he  would  say  to  me,  after  hearing  my  confession, 
Thou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God."    (P.  432.) 

M.  Pecaut  pretends  that  the  moral  sphere  is  altogether  sepa- 
rate from  that  of  Cliristian  doctrines :  the  latter  are  to  him 
only  an  undigested  tradition,  keeping  men  away  from  true 
morality.  The  moral  ideal,  which  he  adopts  in  estimating  the 
character  of  the  Lord,  is  not  adapted  to  recommend  his  posi- 
tions. Jesus  Christ  being  only  a  man,  cannot,  in  his  view,  be 
holy.    Here  are  some  of  the  eireumstanees  in  which,  according 
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to  M.  P^cant,  Christ  was  in  fanlt  First,  when  Jesus  allows 
the  legion  of  demons  (Matt  8  :  28)  to  drive  the  herd  of  swine 
into  the  sea,  this  ''  is  directly  opposed  to  the  most  elementary 
principles  of  right  and  of  property."  (P.  266.)  Then  he  treated 
the  poor  woman  of  Canaan  harshly,  (Matt  15) :  ^'  I  am  not 
sent,  he  says,  Fave  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel. 
What  words  I  befitting  the  Jewish  Messiah  rather  than  the 
Lamb  of  God  I  What  tenderness  for  the  afflicted  ones  in  Zion  ; 
but  what  harshness  towards  the  pagan !"  ^'  It  is  true  that 
Jesus  yields  to  her  request  and  ends  by  saying :  *  O  woman  \ 
great  is  thy  faith ;  be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt  V  "  •  And 
M.  P^caut  goes  on :  "  Let  us  with  Christ  say,  a  great  faith ; 
and  we  will  add,  a  great  lesson  given  by  the  woman  of  Canaan  f 
In  this  dialogue  she  plays  the  wiperior  part !"  (P.  258.)  The 
Lord  was  also,  says  this  critic,  equally  at  fault  when  he  drove 
the  buyers  and  sellers  from  the  temple ;  why  did  he  not  apply 
to  the  police,  asks  M.  Pdcaut,  if  be  was  troubled  by  the  eight 
of  them  t  "  The  crowd  was  perhaps  complaining  of  their  need ; 
the  monopoly  bore  hard  upon  the  buyers ;  but  tliere  must  have 
been  a  regular  police,  which  there,  as  elsewhere,  performed  its 
functions  well  or  ill.  Was  it  in  keeping  with  the  part  of  the 
Messiah,  as  we  conceive  of  him,  to  perform  such  an  office  V^ 
(P.  252.)  To  these  instances  M.  Pecaut  adds,  that  Jesus  trod 
under  foot  the  most  sacred  duties  of  the  family,  when  he  said 
to  the  young  man,  who  asked  if  he  might  follow  him  :  Let  the 
dead  bury  their  dead.  (Luke  9.)  These  are  the  most  essen- 
tial points,  on  the  ground  of  which  he  brings  reproach  upon 
the  character  of  the  Saviour.  It  is  plain,  that  the  moral  ideal, 
in  view  of  which  the  new  deism  tries  to  correct  Christian 
morals,  is  not  of  the  most  elevated  order. 

M.  Pecaut,  however,  has  one  incontestable  merit  He  has 
boldly  drawn  the  consequences  from  that  standpoint,  which 
will  neither  admit  mysteries  in  Christianity,  nor  metaphysics 
of  any  sort  In  his  view,  Jesus  was  a  sinner  like  his  brethren  ; 
he  was  a  man  eminent  for  his  endowments  of  mind  and  heart ; 
but  he  was  also  one  who,  doubtless  in  good  faith  and  with  a 
sonnd  mind,  although  led  away  by  the  Messianic  hopes  of  his 
race,  wrongfully  ascribed  to  himself  an  authority  which  he  did 
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not  possess ;  took  the  part  of  being  a  mediator  between  God  and 
man,  and  thns  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  idolatry.  Jesas 
Christ,  in  spiritualizing  the  idea  of  the  Messiah,  was  necessarily 
led  to  attribute  to  himself  Divine  prerogatives.  "  His  Apostles, 
and  after  them  the  Church,  followed  a  logical  course  in  regulariz- 
ing (excuse  the  term)  the  position  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  could 
only  regularize  it  by  enlarging  it."  (P.  351.)  And  this,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Pdcaut,  is  the  way  in  which  the  Church  has 
been  brought  to  see  in  Jesus  Christ  a  God ;  it  was,  that  it 
might  not  see  in  him  only  a  fanatic  and  an  enthusiast. 

But  here  some  weighty  questions  come  up.  How  can  this 
fanaticism,  this  enthusiasm,  be  harmonized  with  that  calm, 
sober,  and  also  honest  character,  which  the  author  is  also  willing 
to  ascribe  to  Christ  ?  How  can  we  account,  from  the  position 
of  M.  P6caut,  for  the  origin,  the  propagation,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  Christianity  ?  These,  and  such  like  questions,  he  does 
not  even  deign  to' discuss.  He  wholly  ignores  philosophy,  and 
all  the  profounder  problems.  He  rejects  in  the  Gospel  all  that 
wounds  his  conscience  1  fifty  years  ago  he  would  have  said,  all 
that  is  repugnant  to  reason  and  oommon-sense. 

However,  he  takes  care  to  repeat,  in  many  parts  of  his  book, 
that  he  arrived  at  these  negative  conclusions,  combating  them 
all  along;  he  would  have  liked  very  well  to  have  saved  the 
whole  Christian  tradition.  Despite  himself  he  came  to  deism  ! 
If  this  be  so,  he  has  not  yet  spoken  his  last  word ;  for  M.' 
Scherer,  his  master,  takes  care  to  warn  him,  '^  that  when  the 
supernatural  is  lost,  the  belief  in  a  personal  God  is  engulfed."* 
M.  P6caut  repels  this  conclusion  with  indignation.  If  he  suc- 
ceeds in  keeping  himself  erect  in  the  abyss,  it  would  be  right 
to  say  to  him,  that  if  he  had  made  as  strong  efforts  to  remain 
(perhaps  we  should  say,  become)  a  Christian,  as  he  must  to 
remain  a  Deist,  he  would  not  have  come  to  the  position  where 
we  now  find  him. 

•  NouvelU  Rewe  de  ThSologie,  Tome  51  p.  298. 
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InstitiUion  de  la  Religion  Ohreatienne  en  quatre  livres:  etdistinguee 
par  chajntres^  en  ordre  et  meOiode  hienpropre:  augmeniee  aussi 
de  teLaccroissement  qu!on  Idpeut  presque  estimer  en  livre  nou- 
veau^  par  Jehah  Calvin.  Nous  avons  aussi  adjouatt  deux 
indices^  Vune  des  maiiiree  principales,  Vautre^  des  passages  de 
TEcriture^  exposez  en  icelle,  recu£illis  par  A.  Marhrat  Deux 
volumes^  grand  in  8,  sur  deux  oohnnea,  Paris :  1859.  Li- 
brairie  de  Charles  Meyrneis  et  Compagnie. 

This  new  edition  of  the  great  doctrinal  work  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  which  is  also  the  chefd^oRuvre  of  the  French  reformer, 
may  snggest  a  just  idea  of  the  present  theological  culture  of  the 
countries  where  the  French  language  is  spoken.  Thorough  tlie- 
ological  works  are  no  longer  neglected  as  they  formerly  were ; 
and  yet,  incapable  of  composing  original  ones,  fally  occupied 
with  the  urgent  demands  of  the  times,  they  limit  themselves  to 
reprinting  what  is  best  in  the  past. 

The  editors  indicate  the  good  results  they  expect  from  this 
publication  :  ''  In  a  scientific  point  of  view,  neither  theologians 
nor  laymen,  who  pretend  to  solid  religious  knowledge,  can  ne- 
glect the  work  which  was  at  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  French 
reformation,  and  of  which  at  least  nine  tenths  of  Protestantism 
now  bear  ineflTaceable  traces."  "Let  us  not  be  misunder- 
stood ;  we  emphatically  aver,  that  in  respect  to  religious  truth 
we  recognize  no  man  as  master.  We  bow  in  the  obedience  of 
faith  only  to  Him  who  could  say :  ^  I  am  the  truth ;  I  am  the 
light ;  I  am  the  life.'  We  admit,  as  a  fully  adequate  express 
sion  of  his  revelation  only  the  Testament,  which  he  has  given 
ns  by  the  Church.  To  all  else  we  apply  the  grand  principle 
of  St  Paul :  ^  Examine  all  things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is 
good.'  We  declare  no  less  strongly  that  we  do  not  think  that, 
even  the  most  excellent  and  illustrious  productions  of  any  one 
epoch  are  fitted  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  any  other  epoch. 
Here,  as  in  all  things,  we  believe  in  progress.  Far  be  from  us 
the  idea  of  proclaiming  the  perfectibility  of  that  Gospel,  which 
was  perfect  from  the  day  on  which  Jesus  Christ  finished  his 
work  by  pouring  out  bis  Spirit  upon  the  Church.  But  that 
which  18  perfectible,  that  in  which  we  ought  to  make  constant 
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progress,  is  tbo  understanding  and  the  exposition  of  Christian 
truth  in  ever  new  applications,  in  results  ever  more  rich  and 
more  fair,  for  the  salvation  of  our  fallen  humanity."  (Intro- 
duction, p.  32.)  Not  one  of  the  least  characteristic  traits  of 
our  present  theology  is  seen  in  the  fact,  that  these  editors  of 
Calvin  also  declare  that  they  do  not  adopt  his  views  on  predes- 
tination. Tlxey  say  (p.  29)  that  while  most  of  the  other  evan- 
gelical truths  taught  by  Calvin  are  still  received  almost  as  he 
held  them,  somewhat  modified  indeed  by  individual  peculiari- 
ties, yet  there  are  very  few  French  Christians  who  fully  agree 
with  his  convictions  upon  this  doctrine. 

The  editors,  however,  have  not  undertaken  the  work  in  a 
merely  literary  point  of  view ;  on  the  contrary,  they  suppose 
it  to  have  a  direct  and  urgent  interest  for  persons  of  all  per- 
suasions.   '*  We  offer  to  men  of  all  parties  these  Institutes,  and 
say  to  all :  Bead !  Men  of  science  and  of  progress,  consent  to 
suspend  for  a  moment  your  dream  of  the  future,  to  look  once 
again  at  the  past,  to  plunge  again  into  that  sixteenth  century, 
with  which,  perhaps,  you  are  too  slightly  acquainted ;  and,  after 
having  read  the  book,  see  if  you  can  still  stigmatize  by  the 
name  of  ort?u>doxy^  and  reject  as  mere  formulas^  what  haa 
laid  hold  of  your  conscience,  humbled  and  elevated  yonr 
heart."    A  like  appeal  is  addressed  to  the  men  enlisted  in 
the  French  awakening,  who  have  too  much  neglected  the 
grand  traditions  of  the  sixteenth  century :  to  the  Lutherans, 
often  too  fanatical ;  to  the  Catholics,   who  know  only  the 
calumnies  against  this  reformer.    "We  invite,  also,  to  the 
sumptuous  banquet  prepared  by  Calvin,  tliose  who,  under  the 
influence  of  a  philosophic  rationalism,  have  come  to  regard  all 
positive  revelation  as  an  absurdity,  those  even  whose  specular 
tions  have  dragged  them  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  abyss  of 
pantheism.    And  why  not?    Calvin  presents,  without  artifice, 
and  with  all  the  energy  of  an   honest  conscience,  those  doc- 
trines and  facts   of  Christianity,  which  Paul    called   ^  the 
foolishness  of  preaching.'    A  century  before  Pascal,  Calvin 
showed  how  the  proud  man  was  overwhelmed  with  the  weight 
of  misery,  and  then  pointed  him  to  the  only  possible  rescue  ; 
and  who  knows  but  that  this  strange  method,  inaugurated  by 
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the  prophet  of  Nazareth,  and  followed  by  his  greatest  mission- 
arj,  not  without  success,  before  the  Areopagus  of  Athens,  may 
not  yet  be  effectual  with  some  thinkers,  too  earnest  to  find 
peace  in  Kant  and  Hegel }  With  men  it  is  impossible,  but 
with  God  all  things  are  possible  I  We  leave  the  reader  in  the 
society  of  the  greatest  divine  of  the  sixteenth  century.  May 
the  Spirit  of  God  preside  over  their  secret  intercourse." 

This  edition,  besides  the  Introduction  by  the  new  editors, 
contains  Calvin's  Letter  to  Francis  I. ;  several  Indices ;  and 
the  Address  of  the  Author  to  the  Eeader.  The  new  editors 
recite  the  circumstances  that  led  Calvin  to  write  the  work, 
and  give  a  short  history  of  previous  editions.  They  have  re- 
printed the  French  edition  of  1559,  and  corrected  a  great 
number  of  errors,  found  in  all  previous  editions.  Thus,  of 
nearly  four  thousand  citations  from  Scripture,  verified  by  them, 
they  have  corrected  about  one  thousand.  The  style  of  Calvin 
is  reproduced,  without  any  change.  In  this  respect,  this 
edition  is  distinguished  from  that  of  Pastor  Icard  de  Brend, 
Geneva,  1818,  who  undertook  to  modernize  it 

Ajiother  circumstance  about  this  new  edition,  is  character- 
istic of  the  times.  The  French  Protestants  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  are  indebted  to  the  Christians  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  for  the  republication,  in  French,  of  the  Comment- 
aries and  the  Institutes  of  Calvin.  The  editors  say,  that, 
without  the  aid  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  in 
Philadelphia,  they  could  not  have  undertaken  this  work  and 
carried  it  through.  Thanks  to  this  assistance,  they  have 
already  issued  all  the  Commentaries  of  Calvin  on  the  New 
Testament,  and  intend  to  give  to  the  public  all  his  other  works. 
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8.  Philosophical  WorJcs.     VacheroVs  Metaphybics  ;  RenarCa 

Essays. 

La  Mitaphysiqtis  et  la  Science  /  ou  Principes  de  Metaphysique 
positive^  par  Etienne  Yacherot^  ancien  Directeur  des  etudes 
d  PEcole  JV^ormale.    2  vols.  8vo,  pp.  450,  693.     Paris,  1858. 

Here  are  nearly  1200  pages  of  metapHjsics,  from  Paris  I 
The  fact  is  certainly  worthy  of  notice,  especially  in  the  time 
current.  Although  France  once  had  a  Descartes  in  philosophy, 
yet  for  a  long  time  it  seems  to  have  lost  the  habit  of  profound 
metaphysical  studies;  in  these  latter  days,  when  the  French 
have  taken  to  philosophy,  it  has  been  chiefly  under  a  literary 
and  historical  point  of  view.  It  is  now  manifest  to  all  the 
world,  that  M.  Cousin  is  but  a  great  writer,  and  not  strictly  a 
metaphysician ;  and,  for  some  time  past,  the  few  persons  who 
once  took  eclecticism  in  a  serious  way,  have  ceased  to  do  so 
any  longer. 

Here,  too,  is  M.  Yacherot's  own  description  of  the  world  ia 
which  his  work  has  come  to  light  ''  I  know  that  with  as 
science  has  little  curiosity  about  metaphysics,  and  that  crit- 
icism employs  itself  about  history.  The  best  minds,  those  bom 
for  the  discovery  and  demonstration  of  truth,  willingly  trust 
themselves,  like  common  people,  to  what  they  have  agreed  to 
call  the  light  of  common-sense.  Our  country,  even  in  its  days 
of  greatest  liberty,  has  never  been  the  classic  land  of  free 
thought.  The  worship  of  truth  is  rare ;  I  mean  its  disinterested 
worship.  We  love,  we  seek  for  truth,  not  for  its  own  sake, 
but  for  the  good  it  will  bring,  for  its  practical  virtues.  We 
know  no  more  about  the  theory  of  science,  for  the  sake  of 
science,  than  about  the  theory  of  art,  for  the  sake  of  art ;  we 
leave  these  principles  to  the  learned  and  poetic  Germany. 
With  us,  when  an  author  publishes  a  book  on  philosophy,  no 
one  takes  account  either  of  the  ardor  of  his  efforts,  or  of  the 
vigor  of  his  analysis  and  demonstration.  All  that  is  looked 
upon  as  a  superfluous  preamble,  which  nobody  stops  to  read. 
Beaders  go  right  to  the  conclusion  of  the  book ;  and  it  is  class- 
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ified,  jadged  and  condemned  withont  appeal,  according  as 
these  conclusions  conform  to  received  opinion,  or  otherwise." 
"  It  is  even  very  rare  for  justice  to  be  rendered  to  the  sin- 
cerity of  an  author's  opinions.    It  does  not  occur  to  the  minds 
of  his  surprised  readers,  that  he  can  have  written  simply  for 
the  sake  of  the  truth.    Every  thing  becomes  matter  for  scandal 
in  this  land  of  discipline ;  not  because  there  is  great  boldness 
of  individual  thinking,  but  because  the  sway  of  the  words, 
crdefT  and  example^  is  prodigious.    Such  is  the  style  of  the 
French  mind.    It  thinks  before  the  public ;  it  is  never  alone, 
free  and  face  to  face  with  the  problem  which  is  the  object  of 
its  researches.    The  pnblic  is  always  there,  to  give  advice,  to 
inspire,  to  modify  the  development  and  expression  of  the 
thought    The  truth  is  never  seen  but  through  the  prism  of 
opinion.    We,  too,  the  rest  of  us  Frenchmen,  are  men  of  dis- 
cipline, in  thought  as  in  battle.    Jnst  like  our  soldiers,  so  do 
our  thinkers  rouse  up,  become  animated  and  exalted  under 
the  gaze  and  applause  of  the  crowd.    Their  nerve  consists  in 
that  French /t^ry,  which  requires  noise  and  success ;  the  shade 
damps  their  ardor,  silence  is  like  ice.    The  broad  day  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  of  favorable  opinion,  is  the  working  place  of 
our  philosophers,  even  when  they  make  a  show  of  shutting 
themselves  up  for  meditation  inside  four  walls.    This  has 
always  been  so ;  it  is  the  very  genius  of  the  French  mind.  .  .  • 
With  us  the  Descartes  are  rare,  and  a  Spinoza  is  impossible. 
This  method  has  its  advantages  and  its  inconveniences.    To  it 
we  owe  the  large  number  of  our  writers,  and  the  small  number 
of  onr  thinkers ;  the  admirable  clearness,  and  the  mediocre 
originality  of  our  works.    It  has  been  said,  with  entire  truth, 
that  the  French  mind,  like  the  French  language,  is  the  verb  of 
universal  thought ;  it  is  not  best  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  but 
to  express,  preserve,  and  popularize  it,    In  this  sense,  it  is  the 
organ,  par  excellence,  of  general  truths  and  ideas."  {Pr^aee^ 
pp.  ix,  X.) 

We  readily  concede  that  a  good  degree  of  courage  was 
needed  to  write  two  large  volumes  of  metaphysics  under  such 
circumstances.  M.  Yacherot  deserves  the  respect  of  all 
scientific  men  for  not  having  avoided  such  a  task.    Here,  at 
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last,  is  a  Frenchman,  who  seriouslj  undertakes  the  mission  of 
a  philosopher.  He  wanders  far  astray ;  but  he  is  no  mere 
declaimer  ;  be  is  not  a  rhetorician,  bnt  a  thinker.  He  avows, 
indeed,  a  profound  hatred  to  Christianity  ;  his  work  is  a  mani* 
festo  of  unbelief;  but  his  frankness  is  more  instructive  to 
Obristians,  than  the  reserve  and  hypocritical  homage  of  many 
so-called  eclectic  philosophers. 

And,  besides,  M.  Yacherot  is  a  representative  of  his  country. 
His  work  is  admirably  clear ;  the  style  is  a  model  in  its  way ; 
and  yet  his  volumes  do  not  rise  above  that  *'  mediocre  original- 
ity," which  he  has  just  told  us  is  the  characteristic  of  the  larger 
part  of  French  books ;  and  the  author,  too,  avows  that  this  is  the 
character  of  his  work.  At  the  bottom,  it  is  still  an  eclecticism, 
that  is  to  say,  a  mixture  of  different  elements  from  the  most  di- 
verse sources,  not  ranged  under  the  sceptre  of  any  one  great  and 
fruitful  idea  to  bind  them  together,  to  systematize  them.  M. 
Yacherot  believes,  in  good  faith,  that  he  is  giving  to  his 
readers  Hegelianism,  clad  in  French ;  in  fact,  he  serves  up  to 
them,  in  a  monstrous  amalgam,  conceptions,  borrowed  by 
turns  from  Hegel,  Kant  and  Locke.  A  superficial  acquaint- 
ance with  these  three  systems  is  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
strange  results  to  which  the  author  comes. 

The  term,  positive^  sufficiently  characterizes  this  system  of 
metaphysics.    The  author  understands  by  it,  a  philosophy 
rigorously  limited  to  the  positive,  that  is,  to  the  incontestable 
facts  which  experience  reveals  to  us.    He  endeavors  to  render 
a  complete  account  of  these  facts,  renouncing  all  hypothesis. 
In  one  word,  he  endeavors  to  find  the  rationale  of  the  exist* 
ence  of  phenomena,  but  without  going  omt  of  the  world  of  phe- 
nomena.   Thus  far  he  might  be  considered  as  only  a  Kantian ; 
but  he  also  intrepidly  denies  all  that  is  supersensual,  (the 
noumena^  while  Kant   doubted  not  the  existence,  but  the 
knowledge  thereof.    Thus  the  doubt  of  Kant  becomes  dog- 
matism in  M.  Yacheroti ;    his   positive  metaphysics  mate* 
rialism.    His  fundamental  idea  is  very  simple.    It  is  that 
of  the  absolute  opposition  of  the  ideal  and  the  real,  of  the 
phenomenal  and  tiie  intelligible,  {jfiowmena^  of  tlie  subjective 
and    objective.     Ideal    perfection    is   a    mere    abstraction^ 
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necessarily  produced  bj  the  reason,  but  as  soon  as  the  attempt 
is  made  to  realize  this  ideal  in  the  affirmation  that  a  perfect 
Being  exists,  we  are  precipitated,  he  says,  into  diametrical 
contradictions.  The  axiom  most  evident  to  him,  is  the  com* 
plete  and  eternal  separation  of  the  ideal  and  the  real ;  the 
utter  impossibility  of  any  kind  of  perfection.  God,  the  moral 
world,  metaphysics  properly  so  called,  all  this  is  boldly 
declared  to  be  impossible. 

With  Kant,  the  moral  sentiment  was  still  so  mighty  that  he 
conld  not  come  to  any  such  result  Thns,  though  in  the 
sphere  of  the  theoretical  reason  he  became  bankrupt,  and  re- 
nounced science,  he  regained  all  he  there  lost  as  soon  as  he 
entered  the  domain  of  the  practical  reason,.  For  M.  Yacherot 
this  second  sphere  is  a  nullity ;  he  is  profoundly  silent  on  this 
part  of  Kant's  system.  All  the  problems,  raised  by  the  moral 
and  religions  conscience,  elude  him ;  phenomena  are  enough 
for  him ;  he  has  no  need  of  asking,  Why  and  How  ?  Thus  his 
philosophy  ends  just  where  it  ought  to  begin.  He  remains 
this  side  of  the  real  philosophical  problems ;  they  do  not  exist 
for  him.  But  they  always  have  existed,  and  always  will  exist, 
for  the  human  mind.  The  glorious  mission  of  philosophy 
consists  in  just  not  stopping  with  the  bare  fact,  with  phe- 
nomena :  in  seeking  for  the  solution  of  the  problems  raised  by 
reason.  To  suppress  the  difficulty  by  denying  it,  is  an  abdi- 
cation  of  reason. 

Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  fundamental  position  of  this 
Positive  Metaphysics ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  indicate 
its  attitude  in  respect  to  Christianity. 

All  know  the  ground  taken  by  the  eclectic  philosophy  in 
relation  to  the  religion  of  Christ.  In  public  it  was  prodigal  in 
its  professions  of  obeisance;  it  seemed  to  look  upon  it  as 
vanquished,  subjected,  still  of  some  use,  though  its  approach- 
ing death  was  proclaimed  in  the  esoteric  circles.  M.  Yache. 
rot,  whose  sincerity  is  undoubted,  is  not  entirely  free  from 
soch  a  method  of  procedure.  According  to  him  :  *'  Christianity 
is  the  most  profound,  the  most  perfect,  the  last  of  the  religious 
systems ;  it  is  the  true  and  manly  religion  of  the  spirit,  con- 
taining the  most  fruitful,  the  most  sublime,  the  most  concrete 
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of  religions  doctrines ;  the  only  religion  which  has  penetrated 
being  in  all  its  depths,  and  recognized  it  in  its  universality." 
(Tome  ii.  p.  466.)    It  is  ^^  a  religion  of  the  second  formation,  a 

religion  of  reflection Born  of  a  spontaneons  religion, 

it  has  been  formed,  developed,  constituted  by  the  help  of 

philosophy Like  all  religions,  it  is  a  commingling  of 

imagination  and  reason,  of  poetry  and  science ;  but  science 
and  reason  predominate."    (Tome  i.  p.  134.) 

What  are  we  to  think  of  these  euloginms?  Are  they  to  be 
taken  seriously,  when  we  see  that  M.  Yacherot  also  rejects  all 
tlie  constitutive  doctrines  of  Christianity  ?  The  real  existence 
of  Jesus  Christ,  the  voluntary  fall  of  man,  the  real  being  of 
God,  his  personality,  his  perfection,  creation  by  an  act  of  will ; 
all  these  doctrines,  at  the  tribunal  of  the  positive  metaphysics, 
are  so  many  errors  to  be  rejected.  The  author  does  not  even 
deign  to  discuss  the  diflScult  problem,  suggested  to  every 
philosophic  mind,  by  the  origin  of  Christianity  and  its  infla- 
ence  on  humanity.  He  does  not  even  pause  to  take  account 
of  that  superiority,  which  he  concedes  it  has  over  all  other 
religions.  Suspicious  praises,  much  invective  and  sarcasm, 
this  is  all  that  he  grants  to  Christianity.  He  has  not,  even, 
always  taken  the  trouble  to  raise  serious  objections  against  it. 
He  reasons  in  the  following  way,  against  the  doctrine  of  crea- 
tion. The  idea  of  creation  from  nothing  is  not  given  by 
experience ;  nor  yet  is  it  an  d  priori  truth,  for  it  has  itsjpreci^e 
date  in  history ;  hence,  it  cannot  be  thought,  it  is  an  empty 
word.  How  long  is  it  since  a  ti*uth  has  been  considered  as 
deprived  of  an  i  priori  character,  by  the  fact  that  its  precise 
date  in  history  is  known  ?  M.  Vacherot  grants  that  geome- 
trical principles  are  d  priori ;  will  he  go  on  and  say,  in  the 
face  of  history,  that  all  the  theorems  of  geometry  have  been 
always  held,  in  the  shape  of  formulas,  in  all  minds ;  that  they 
have  been  every  where  known  ?  Do  these  truths  lose  theSr 
d priori  character,  because  they  have  been  discovered  at  such 
a  day,  and  such  an  hour,  by  some  well-known  geometrician  t 
We  see  that  the  positive  metaphysician  passes  very  lightly 
over  the  most  important  question.  Besides,  M.  Yacherot  has 
never  given  himself  the  trouble  to  learn,  even  as  much  about 
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Christianity  as  a  good  Sandaj-school  scholar  might  have 
taught  him.  Nothing  can  be  more  strange  or  novel  than  the 
idea  he  has  about  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  man, 
"Will  it  be  credited,  that'  he  attributes  to  the  theology  of 
the  Church,  not  the  doctrine  of  a  fall  at  the  outset  of  history, 
but  that  of  a  series  of  successive  falls  ?    "  The  development  of 

being  and  of  life,"  he  says,  "  is  but  a  series  of  falls The 

Christian  faith  reverses  the  true  dialectics  of  things,  making 
thought,  nature  and  history  descend  from  better  to  worse, 
instead  of  ascending  from  worse  to  better.  And  this  is  not 
simply  the  aberration  of  a  great  school ;  it  is  the  error  of  all 

antiquity Chrutian  theology  makes  this  its  princi/pley 

88  much  as  did  the  Neo-Platonic  school.  This  error  consti- 
tutes the  basis  and  the  distinctive  character  of  ancient  thought, 
just  as  modern  thought  is  essentially  characterized  by  the  law 
of  progress,  the  formula  of  which  it  is  the  glory  of  the  Hegelian 
philosophy  to  have  expressed,"    (Tome  ii.  p.  468.) 

To  understand  the  full  character  of  this  positive  philosophy, 
we  must  also  indicate  its  relations  to  the  positivist  school  of 
Auguste  Comte.  The  resemblance,  it  is  apparent,  is  not  in 
mere  words.  M.  Yacherot  does  not  restrain  his  eulogy  upon 
liis  elder  brethren.  "  They  form,"  he  says,  "  a  numerous  and 
weighty  school,  which  responds .  to  the  general  tendencies  of 
the  human  mind.  It  is  also  making  rapid  conquests  in  the 
learned  world.  All  the  elevated  and  generalizing  minds  there 
found  attach  themselves  to  the  philosophy  of  Auguste  Comte. 
Yet  still,  in  the  eyes  of  M.  Yacherot,  the  positivists  are 
wrong;  they  react  against  (zZ^  metaphysics.  "  Tliis  name 
of  metaphysics,"  he  says,  "sounds  badly  in  their  ears;  it 
means  to  them  an  d  priori  philosophy,  a  speculative  method, 
which  they  reject  at  all  hazards ;  and,  I  may  add,  which  it  is 
perfectly  reasonable  for  them  not  to  want  to  have.  We  are  in 
entire  agreement  with  them  on  this  point  Idealism  is  a 
cause  decided  and  condemned;  genius,  in  all  the  different 
epochs  of  philosophy,  has  been  applied  to  this  form  of  specu- 
lation, but  its  d  priori  principles  have  never  been  able  to  take 
a  scientific  form.  Even  the  absolute  idealism  of  Scheming 
and  Hegel,  in  spite  of  the  positive  science  by  which  it  is  nur- 
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tnred,  is,  nowadays,  adjudged  to  be  arbitrary  in  the  larger 
part  of  its  constructions  and  formulas;  all  that  is  true  and 
productive  in  it,  it  has  from  experience  and  positive  science. 

If  metaphysics  be  devoted  to  this  ungrateful  and 

sterile  labor,  we  consider  the  disdain  of  the  positivists  for  this 
fidse  science  to  be  legitimate.    But  here  is  just  the  question. 

The  positivist  school  passes  the  limits  of  criticism, 

when  it  mutilates  the  human  mind,  and  denies  all  d  priori 
knowledge.  Kant  has  incontrovertibly  shown,  tliat  d  priori 
principles  are  not  peculiar  to  metaphysical  speculation ;  that 
they  begin  with  science  itself.  They  are  to  be  found  every 
where ;  in  the  imagination,  in  the  understanding,  as  well  as  in 
the  reason."  It  is  plain,  that  there  is  here  a  family  quarrel 
between  the  positivists  and  the  positives.  The  former  are 
frank  sensualists,  and  will  not  go  out  of  the  physical  and 
mathematical  sphere ;  and  here  they  limit  themselves  to  the 
proof  of  laws,  and  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  caitsesy  for 
this  would  be  to  fall  into  metaphysics,  into  theology.  M. 
Yacherot,  less  timid,  wishes  to  find  order  in  the  movements 
and  forces  of  nature ;  he  wants  to  have  a  system.  He  needs 
metaphysics,  to  set  forth  the  internal  harmony  and  substantial 
unity  of  tlie  phenomenal  world.  This  is  his  metaphysics. 
Then,  when  pressed  to  go  further,  to  mount  the  ladder  higher, 
he,  too,  holds  back  in  his  turn.  Ko,  he  says,  this  would  be 
idealism,  theology.  Arrived  at  the  confines  of  the  phenom- 
enal world,  he  will  not  philosophize  any  more,  not  seeing  that 
here  is  just  the  right  moment  to  begin.  And  this  is  his  anom- 
alous position  I  He  sees  the  need  of  the  ideal ;  he  agrees  that 
humanity  cannot  keep  itself  from  thinking  it ;  and  he  denies 
that  it  is  realized  any  where,  or  in  any  being.  Eant  was  much 
wiser.  An-ived  at  the  confines  of  the  phenomenal  world, 
about  to  put  his  foot  into  the  intelligible  sphere,  ho  stopped 
short.  Far  from  denying  it,  he  receded,  seized  with  rever- 
ence. He  renounced  the  attempt  to  prove  with  certitude  the 
existence  of  a  perfect  Being,  in  consequence  of  the  limitation 
of  onr  faculties.  But  he  admitted  the  existence  of  this  perfect 
Beiii^,  and  conducted  a  proof  on  the  basis  of  practical  reason. 
M.  Yacherot  seems  not  to  feel  this  moral  need  of  God ;  he  stops 
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on  tbis  side,  he  will  not  go  beyond  the  phenomenal  world. 
He  takes  but  one  step  in  advance  of  his  rival,  Augnste 
Gomte.,  and  we  may  say  to  him,  what  he  says  to  the  positiv* 
ists :  '^  It  is  necessary  to  mount  upwards,  and  still  to  mount 
There  is  a  natural  and  irresistible  movement,  drawing  upward 
all  thought,  all  human  reason,  toward  the  Infinite  and  the  Abso- 
lute."   Only  a  personal  God,  living  and  true,  can  explain  all. 


Essaia  de  Morale  et  de  Critiguej  par  Em^t  Renany  Memhre  de 
VInatif/at.    8vo,  Paris,  1859. 

The  French  writers  of  the  day  are  very  fond  of  the  old 
custom  of  collecting,  in  one  volume,  different  articles,  pub- 
lished in  Seviews  and  Journals.  Thanks  to  this  practice,  a 
book  can  be  made  without  much  trouble,  and  even  without 
meaning  to  make  it.  And  besides,  in  such  a  collection,  one 
can  dispense  with  that  unity  of  conception,  which  is  indispens- 
able in  writing  a  work ;  and,  in  these  days  of  skepticism,  this 
is  no  slight  advantage.  And  these  factitious  volumes,  too,  havo 
good  success,  when  written  by  one  who  is  in  popular  esteem.  M. 
Benan  is  one  of  the  most  esteemed  and  lauded  of  our  French 
writers.  He  is  a  man  distinguished  for  his  learning,  and  yet 
knows  how  to  adapt  the  results  of  his  scientific  studies  to  the 
comprehension  of  persons  of  culture.  He  is  an  essentially 
aristocratic  writer ;  he  takes ,  care  to  tell  us  in  his  Prefaces, 
that  he  writes  for  that  select  minority  of  superior  minds,  that 
make  up  the  Uite  of  humanity.  He  is  a  dilettante,  a  literary 
Epicurean,  writing  for  those  who  wish  to  be  able  to  talk  about 
every  thing,  without  going  to  the  bottom  of  any  thing,  which 
would  take  too  much  time  and  trouble. 

H.  Benan  is  a  celebrated  Orientalist  For  some  years  back, 
he  has  kept  the  public  acquainted  with  die  negative  criticism 
on  the  Old  Testament,  from  tlio  school  of  Ewald.  He  has 
published  a  History  of  the  Semitic  Languages  ;  Studies  upon 
ReUgious  History ;  and,  lately,  the  Book  of  Job,  translated 
from  the  Hebrew,  with  Studies  on  the  Age  and  Character  of 
the  poem  :  Le  has  also  under  the  press,  a  Translation  of  the 
Song  of  Songs,  with  an  exposition  of  its  primitive  plan« 
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The  present  volume  is  designed  to  teach  ethics  to  his  adepts, 
for  he  already  has  a  school.  It  does  not  give  ns  a  system  or 
the  discussion  of  principles.  It  is  a  collection  of  articles 
already  published  in  the  Revue  dee  deux  Mondes  and  the 
Journal  dee  DUxUs,  He  here  moralizes,  in  view  of  the  Eevo- 
lution  of  Italy,  and  the  Guelph  party  in  Italy  at  the  present 
time.  Other  subjects  of  the  essays  are,  M.  de  Sacy  (editor  of 
the  Journal  des  Dihais)  and  the  Liber9.1  School ;  Cousin ; 
Auguste  Thierry ;  De  Lamartine ;  the  French  Academy ;  the 
Poetry  of  the  Paris  Exposition ;  the  Poetry  of  the  Celtic 
Races,  etc.  . 

Thanks  to  this  primitive  method  of  moralizing  about  every 
thing,  two  results  of  inestimable  value  are  obtained :  one's 
favorite  ideas  can  be  emitted  under  the  form  of  indisputable 
axioms,  and  there  is  no  necessity  of  proving  them.  This  is  a 
double  gain ;  for  the  readers  of  the  day  do  not  love  the  in* 
terminable  discussion  of  arduous  problems.  There  is,  indeed, 
some  risk  of  falling  into  contradictions;  but  who  will  espy 
them  ?  The  reader,  seduced  by  the  charms  of  style,  has 
lost  sight  of  the  first  articles  when  he  comes  to  the  last.  Those 
slight  defects,  invisible  to  the  eye,  are  exposed  only  by  some 
tardy  critic,  who  is,  perhaps,  one  of  those  vulgar  souls,  still 
believing  in  God  and  the  judgment,  and  has  not,  to  speak 
with  our  author,  '^  that  fine  and  delicious  pleasure  of  a  disdain 
known  to  one's  self  alone,  and  sufficient  to  itself." 

M.  Renan  talks  in  lofty  strains  about  morals :  ^^  The  frag- 
ments collected  in  this  volume  concentrate  in  one  tHought, 
which  I  place  altogether  above  the  range  of  mere  opinion  and 
hypothesis;  that  is,  that  morality  is  the  one  thing  most  serions 
and  true,  and  that  it  suffices  to  give  to  life  its  meaning  and 
its  object It  is  an  impregnable  basis,  which  skepti- 
cism cannot  overturn,  and  in  which  man  will  find,  to  the  end 
of  his  days,  the  fixed  point  amid  all  uncertainties ;  the  good  is 
the  good ;  the  evil  is  the  evil ;  to  hate  the  one  and  to  love  the 
other,  no  system  is  needed."  {Prifaoe^  i.  ii.)  "  If  the  end  of 
life  were  only  happiness,  there  is  no  motive  for  distinguishing 
the  destiny  of  man  from  that  of  inferior  beings.  But  it  is  not 
Bo;  morality  is  not  a  synonym  for  the  art  of  being  happy. 
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As  soon  as  sacrifiee  becomes  man's  dotj  and  need,  I  can  no 
longer  see  the  limit  of  the  horizon  that  opens  before  me.^ 
(P.  iv.) 

Hearing  each  affirmatioDS,  one  would  believe  that  he  was  at 
least  in  the  presence  of  a  deist ;  bnt  skepticism  soon  appears. 
After  having  talked  so  finely  of  morality,  he  tells  ns,  that  ^'  in 
the  moral  and  political  sciences,  principles,  on  account  of  their 
inadequate  expression,  are  always  partial,  half  true  and  half 
false :  the  results  of  reasoning  at  every  step  are  il]egitimate, 
except  as  controlled  by  experience  and  good  sense.  Logic 
does  not  seize  the  shades  of  thought ;  and  the  truths  of  the 
moral  order  have  their  seat  entirely  in  these  shades?^  Nor  is  this 
alL  M.  Benan  proposes,  first  of  all,  to  separate  morality  from 
all  particular  doctrines,  that  is  to  say,  from  all  metaphysical 
elements.  In  doing  this,  he  pretends  that  he  is  serving  the 
true  interests  of  religion  better  than  his  adversaries ;  for  he 
would  not  be  esteemed  a  mere  moralist,  but  also  a  religious 
man.  Only  he  wants  to  transport  religion  ^'  into  the  region 
where  it  cannot  be  attacked,  beyond  particular  dogmas  and 
supernatural  beliefs."  He  agrees  that  such  a  religion  is  not 
at  the  command  of  every  body;  but  what  matters  that? 
"  The  religion  of  our  times,"  he  says,  "  can  no  longer  separate 
itself  from  delicacy  of  soul  and  culture  of  mind."  It  is  to  give 
it  this  '^  new  degree  of  refinement,"  that  he  takes  up  his  pen. 
Od  this  basis,  the  ground  of  hope  for  man  is  found  in  ^^  the 
law  of  the  solidarity  of  the  race."  "  To  noble  souls  there  is  a 
superior  satisfaction  in  feeling  that  their  influence  will  not  die, 
bat  pass  down  through  humanity,  pursuing  its  beneficent  work : 

this  is  the  true  immortality^  a  thousand  times  more  certain  than  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.^^  And  then,  too,  in  order 
to  give  to  religion  that  new  degree  of  refinement  which  is  to 
be  its  salvation,  God  is  turned  into  ridicule,  and  called,  as  in 
the  Studies  on  Beligious  History,  ^^  that  good  old  word,  a  little 
stupid."  In  place  of  a  too  obscure  metaphysics,  we  are  told, 
that  '*'  man  has  no  more  decisive  mark  of  nobleness,  than  a 
certain  refined,  silent  smile,  implying  the  highest  philosophy." 
The  coming  of  a  religion  of  curiosity  is  predicted,  for  "  philo- 
Bophical  curiosity  is  the  most  noble,  and  the  n\ost  sure  employ- 
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ment  of  thonght"  In  those  fine  days, ''  the  good,  the  evil,  the 
beautifnl,  the  ngly,  the  mediocre  even,  will  be  equally  inter- 
esting." Then  will  come  that  ^^  high,  placid,  philosophic  state, 
when,  having  passed  the  sphere  of  dispute  and  contradiction, 
it  comes  at  last,  as  they  used  to  say,  to  rest  in  God." 

Such  are  the  fine  things  he  telle  us  about,  without  taking  the 
trouble  of  supporting  tliem  by  the  slightest  proof.  As  to  the 
leading  position,  that  morality  is  to  be  kept  apart  from  all 
positive  and  special  doctrines,  appeal  is  sometimes  made  to 
the  authority  of  Kant.  But  as  the  baggage  of  the  sage  of 
Edaigsborg,  after  the  German  fashion,  was  a  great  deal  too 
heavy  to  be  transported  across  the  Seine,  faith  in  immortality 
and  faith  in  God  have  been  dropped  on  the  way.  And  then, 
all  this  is  given  to  the  public  under  the  title.  Essays  in 
Morals.  We  confess  that  we  should  like  to  have  had  a 
glimpse  of  the  face  of  the  author,  when  he  hit  upon  so  appro- 
priate a  title  to  his  volume ;  it  was  nndonbtedly  lighted  up 
with  a  very  "  r^ned  smile." 


abt.  vm.— haksh  on  the  English  language. 

By  Kev.  F.  a.  Adams,  Obangb,  N.  J. 

Leetures  on  the  English  Language.    By  George  P.  Mabsh. 
New-York :  Charles  Scribner.    1860.    Pp.  697. 

This  volume  contains  thirty  Lectures,  delivered  in  the  winter 
of  1858  and  1859,  as  a  part  of  the  Post-Graduate  course  of  In- 
struction recently  provided  in  Columbia  College. 

The  subjects  discussed  are :  the  sources  and  history  of  the 
English  Language ;  its  present  condition ;  its  undeveloped 
resources,  and  its  prospects. 

The  Lectures  are  general  in  their  character.  They  were  not 
written  for  philological  students,  but  for  young  men  fresh  from 
college,  and  others  who,  from  a  love  of  study,  would  be  led  to 
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listen  to  them  or  read  them  \  and  from  the  necessary  limita- 
tions of  a  single  course  of  readings,  thej  are  only  introductory. 

The  author  has  faithfully  observed  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  this  general  aim,  avoiding  all  useless  discussions,  and  even 
useful  ones,  when  unsuited  to  his  audience,  when  they  would 
lead  him  into  anthropology  or  psychology,  and  so  away  from 
the  intelligence  of  his  hearers.  This  reserve  apparently  costs 
him  nothing,  for  his  thorough  culture  proves  adequate  to  pro- 
ducing ripe  and  abundant  fruits  from  his  limited  field. 

The  publication  of  these  Lectures  is  a  timely  service.  The 
causes  which  have  operated  to  give  to  the  Latin  and  the  Greek 
the  almost  exclusive  domain  of  language  in  the  course  of  lib- 
eral study  are  losing  their  preponderating  power.  Among  the 
new  studies  that  are  claiming  increasing  attention,  the  modern 
languages,  and,  first  of  all  j  our  own,  holds  an  important  place. 
The  number  of  students  is  already  large  who  will  gladly  ac. 
cept  aid  to  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
than  was  possible  in  former  times,  when  almost  all  that  was 
known  of  it  was  through  its  use  in  translating  the  Latin  and 
the  Greek.  It  lies,  too,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  our  best 
help  in  this  study  will,  for  the  present,  come  from  those  who, 
to  the  general  qualification  of  scholarship,  shall  add  the  special 
endowment  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  our  language  in  its 
Qothic  or  Saxon  sources.  Among  the  scholars  who  are  fitted 
to  afford  this  special  help,  the  author  of  these  Lectures  has  long 
held  a  distinguished  place.  And  his  manner  of  working  in 
the  case  before  us  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  While  he  is  wisely 
reticent  where  nothing  to  the  purpose  can  be  said,  he  has  the 
instinct  to  say  with  the  heartiest  will  whatever  the  matter  in 
hand  seems  to  demand.  The  book  has  not  only  much  learn- 
ing, but  a  good  deal  of  individual  character — animosity,  we 
would  say,  saving  the  modern  damaging  association,  and  hold- 
iBg  the  word  to  its  original  meaning.  The  reader  who  accepts 
the  guidance,  and  this  will  almost  always  be  safe,  will  know 
whither  be  is  bound,  and  will  reach  the  point  without  needless 
delay,  while  he  who  has  the  boldness  to  deny,  is  left  in  no 
doubt  what  it  is  that  he  is  denying.    The  acknowledgment  of 
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merit,  and  the  praise  of  it  where  it  is  deserved  in  the  labors  of 
others,  is  hearty  and  unfailing. 

Over  and  above  the  thorough  excellence  of  these  Lectures  as 
a  whole,  we  would  specify  several  points  as  specially  inviting 
attention.  These  are,  the  Etymological  Proportions  of  the 
English  Language ;  English  as  affected  by  the  art  of  Printing ; 
Ortho^pical  Changes;  the  English  Bible ;  and  Corruptions  of 
English.  These  topics  are  discussed  with  a  scholarship,  skill 
and  completeness  that  we  have  not  seen  approached  elsewhere 
in  the  treatment  of  the  same  subject 

Leaving  the  student  of  the  English  language  to  find  for  him- 
self the  many  important  helps  which  this  book  will  afford,  we 
proceM  to  notice  a  few  points  on  which  the  views  of  the  author 
will  probably  invite  some  dissent. 

The  first  is  a  point  in  phonology.  "  Eask,"  says  our  author, 
"  critically  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  modem  philologists, 
and  a  discriminating  phonologist,  fancied  that  he  could  detect, 
what  no  Englishman  or  American  ever  did,  a  difference  be- 
tween the  pronunciation  of  our  two  English  words,  ^afo,  pallid, 
and  pail^  a  water-bucket." 

Now  it  is  easy  to  make  a  denial  like  this,  and  if  it  were 
only  meant  that,  in  ordinary  use,  the  difference  in  the  sound 
of  these  two  words  is  not  apparent,  or  that  many  persons  could 
not  detect  it,  or  that  the  author,  speaking  for  himself  alone, 
could  not  detect  it,  it  might  all  be  quite  true.  But  standing 
as  it  does  in  a  critical  essay  on  the  topic  Phonology,  where  the 
nicer  shades  of  sound  demand  recognition,  it  is  reckless  in  tone 
and  contrary  to  fact 

Instead  of  no  Englishman  or  American  ever  detecting  a  dif- 
ference of  sound  in  these  two  words,  the  fact  is,  that  just  as 
many  detect  it  as  have  cultivated  their  ear  to  apprehend  the 
more  subtil  distinctions  of  vocal  sound.  There  is  a  diffei'ence 
in  the  length  of  the  vowel-sound,  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
form  of  the  vowel-sound,  and  a  difference  in  the  proportion  in 
which  the  two  elements,  the  initial  and  the  vanishing,  enter 
into  the  sound,  and,  finally,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  position 
of  the  organs.    We  might  add,  speaking  from  the  dynamic 
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point  of  view,  that  there  is  a  reason  in  the  motion  of  the  utter- 
ance why  there  should  be  a  difference  in  the  sounds.  The 
words  here  adduced  are  only  specimens  of  a  considerable  class 
in  the  English  language. 

We  observe  that  the  author,  in  comparing  the  German  and 
the  Italian  languages,  explains  the  greater  fatigue  caused  by 
reading  or  speaking  the  latter  by  its  fuller  grammatical  inflex- 
ions. We  think  he  has  missed  the  most  important  reason, 
which  is,  the  muscular  stress  required  in  Italian  in  uttering  the 
double  consonants  which  are  brought  by  phonetic  attraction 
under  one  organ.  When  the  IjSLtin  pectus  is  changed  to^€^^, 
BXid  factum  to/iUtOy  the  vocal  organs  have  fewer  changes  to 
make;  but  this  gain  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
greater  muscular  effort  necessary  to  pronounce  the  double  con- 
Bonant  The  English  words  which  have  two  consonants  like 
the  above,  furnish  no  true  indication  of  the  pronunciation  in 
Italian.  A  native  of  Italy,  guided  by  the  eye  *alone,  would 
pronounce  the  words  better^  letter^  setter^  with  twice  the  muscu- 
lar stress  on  the  double  consonant  which  we  employ,  and,  con- 
versely, the  Englishman  and  the  American  naturally  pronounce 
the  Italian  words'  with  too  little  stress  on  the  double  conso- 
nants, and,  from  the  same  cause,  estimate  their  exhaustive 
power  too  low. 

The  author  compares  at  some  length  a  homogeneous  with  a 
composite  language,  and  draws  the  conclusion  that  a  language 
of  the  latter  class  has  important  advant^es  in  the  greater 
number  of  its  synonymous  words  and  the  greater  selectness  of 
association  with  its  synonymous  roots,  each  of  which  is  re- 
stricted to  a  particular  department  of  thought  Thus  the 
English  has  advantages  over  the  German,  whose  vocabulary 
has  grown  up  from  its  own  roots,  and  whose  words  must  there- 
fore  bear  in  their  radical  part  the  taint  of  whatever  low  use 
any  words  from  the  same  root  have  submitted  to ;  while  the 
English,  drawing  its  vocabulary  from  two  sources,  uses  the 
words  firom  the  Latin  and  the  French  for  dignified  subjects, 
for  history,  politics  and  society ;  and  those  from  the  Saxon 
for  the  lower,  home«felt  wants  of  common  life: 

Now  if  the  case  were  justas  here  stated,  the  advantages 
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would  not  be  all  on  one  side.  It  is  well  for  a  language  to 
have  the  words  that  suggest  the  higher  objects  and  thoughts 
enlivened  by  something  that  is  home-like  and  actual  in  the 
lowest  experience.  The  Divine  wisdom  has  made  the  body  so 
that  the  blood  of  every  member  shall  flow  through  them  all ; 
and  when  a  language,  the  spiritual  organism  of  a  people's  life, 
shall  show  a  fact  completely  analogous  to  this,  that  people  is, 
through  the  Divine  goodness,  most  highly  furnished  for  the 
manifestation  of  its  moral  and  spiritual  life.  Where  this  is  not 
the  case,  there  is  danger  that  the  life  of  a  people  will  fall  asun-^ 
der,  and  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  use  language  to  conceal 
thought,  will  find  utterance  for  themselves  in  some  lofty  empti- 
ness hardly  better  than  the  language  of  French  diplomacy ; 
and  the  rest,  cut  off  from  communion  with  all  higher  thought, 
will  grovel  in  a  speech  grown  altogether  base.  The  English 
races  have  escaped  this  disaster  to  their  life  not  through  the 
good  fortune  of  their  language,  but  in  spite  of  its  disadvan- 
tages, by  the  inspiration  of  the  great  truths  of  the  Keformation 
and  the  political  struggles  of  past  times. 

But  looking  for  a  moment  to  the  incidental  disadvantages  of 
a  homogeneous  language,  where  the  same  root  does  duty  in  all 
words,  high  and  low,  and  so  the  high  may  seem  in  danger  of 
losing  something  of  their  prestige  from  this  association,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  proportion  as  the  association 
is  extensive,  the  bond  becomes  light.  As  a  clergyman,  be- 
cause he  belongs  to  the  whole  of  humanity,  can  go  through  all 
ranks  and  acquire  no  social  taint  from  his  companionship  with 
the  lowest,  so  these  true  human  roots  of  language  have  the 
freedom  of  the  whole  realm  of  life  and  thought,  and  suffer  no 
debasement  by  the  lowliest  service.  Even  in  the  English 
language,  where  the  association  is  much  more  strict,  a  word 
will  instantly  divest  itself  of  all  that  is  unseemly  in  its  antece- 
dents, when  called  by  adequate  authority  to  do  service  in  a 
higher  sphere.  A  word  that  seems  fastened  to  the  narrowest 
rustic  use,  suggestive  only  of  bullocks  and  him  that  handleth 
the  goad,  asserts  at  once  its  freedom  when  summoned  by  a 
master  to  an  unwonted  service ;  it  casts  off  the  exuviee  of  the 
down,  and  consorts  with  princes  like  one  to  the  manner  born. 
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"  Gromvrell,  our  chief  of  men,  who  through  a  doud 
Not  of  war  only,  but  detractions  rude, 
Guided  by  faith  and  matchless  fortitude, 
To  peace  and  truth  thy  glorious  way  hast  ploughed." 

Ifow  when  we  pass  to  a  homogeneous  langnage  like  the 
Cterman,  where  a  root  is  associated  with  the  multitude  of  its 
possible  products  by  a  far  slighter  bond  than  in  English,  we 
ought  to  make  the  largest  allowance  for  the  freedom  with 
which  a  word  maj  stand,  at  each  post  of  duty,  undamaged  by 
any  shadow  cast  by  its  antecedent  uses.  When  we  read,  in 
Lather's  version  of  the  twenty-third  Psalm, 

''  Du  aalbest  mein  Haupt," 

though  the  Torb  in  the  German  language  serves  all  the  lowly 
uses  that  it  does  in  English,  we  must  not  suppose  that  to  a 
German  mind  the  verse  is  redolent  of  dead  flies,  as  it  might  be 
to  an  Englishman. 

If  we  go  into  the  Low  Dutch,  the  case  seems  even  worse. 
There  the  verb  used,  if  we  remember  right,  is  '*  grease ;"  but 
the  Hollander,  to  whom  it  is  vemacular,  and  plays  many  parts 
in  his  experience,  suffers  no  strain  on  his  associations  by  the 
use  of  it  in  this  particular  case,  as  an  Englishman  would  do,  by 
admitting  an  etymological  translation. 

A  discussion  respecting  the  fitness  and  value  of  one  Ian* 
gnage  compared  with  another  must  resolve  itself  at  length 
into  a  comparison  of  the  people  who  use  it ;  for  as  a  language, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  is  actually  the  expression 
of  a  people's  life,  it  will  in  general  be  adequate  to  express  that 
life.  The  exceptions  we  should  naturally  suppose  to  lie  against 
languages  of  a  composite  character  where  the  free  formative 
instinct  has  been  checked  by  conflicting  tendencies  and  by 
external  obstructions. 

The  most  careful  and  extended  examination  has  led  the  au- 
thor to  the  conclusion  that  while  the  accessions  to  the  English 
vocabulary  for  the  last  century  have  been  mostly  from  other 
sources  than  the  Saxon,  the  actual  use  is  now  much  more 
Saxon  than  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  this  fact  leads  him 

10 
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to  the  hope  that  the  prejudice  against  some  Saxon  roots  and 
forms,  which  are  now  obsolete,  may  yet  give  way,  and  onr 
epeech  be  farther  enriched  from  this  neglected  source.  Espe- 
cially the  author  hopes  that  our  poetic  language  may  be  en- 
larged by  the  use  of  Saxon  forms  or  inflexional  endings,  giving 
us  a  more  free  use  of  therPeminine  cadence  in  poetry,  from 
which  it  is  now  almost  excluded 

There  are  great  difficulties  in  the  realization  of  either  of 
these  hopes.  As  to  obsolete  Saxon  roots,  it  is  against  the  whole 
Renins  of  our  language  to  admit  them  for  the  expression  of  new 
ideas.  It  is  the  law  of  the  language,  when  a  new  distinction  is 
made  and  a  new  word  admitted  to  mark  it,  to  leave  the  Saxon 
in  possession  of  the  old,  more  general  and  familiar  idea,  and 
to  pass  the  new  or  moi;e  refined  notion  into  the  keeping  of  a 
word  drawn  from  other  sources.  The  learned  languages  have 
a  sort  of  preemption  right  to  the  new  ideas.  The  admission  of 
Saxon  inflexional  forms  to  enrich  and  vary  our  poetic  vocabu- 
lary seems  hardly  more  probable.  For  various  reasons,  the 
times  are  not  favorable  for  new  devices  in  poetic  language. 
The  age  is  too  earnest  to  tolerate  any  sort  of  lazy  literature, 
:and  the  hunger  for  melody  which  such  devices  would  seek  to 
supply  is  met  by  the  universal  cultivation  of  music. 

The  fate  of  those  who  have  tried  innovations  may  warn 
those  who  think  there  is  hope  in  this  direction.  Tennyson  has 
used  a  few  obsolete  words,  and  in  every  instance  removed 
himself  farther  from  the  sympathies  of  the  common  mind. 
The  learned  and  unlearned  are  alike  offended.  The  use  of  such 
devices  proclaims  at  once  that  the  reader  is  not  treated  as  a 
man,  but  as  one  of  a  select  class,  and  the  reader's  lingering 
faith  in  the  poet's  honesty  and  inspiration  dies  out 

We  have  as  little  expectation  that  Anglo-Saxon  or  Icelandic 
iforms  of  metre  will  be  established  among  us  in  consequence 
of  the  study  of  these  languages.  The  advantages  of  such 
studies  we  do  not  doubt,  but  they  will  be  found  in  quite  other 
ways,  we  think,  than  in  an  adoption  of  their  forms  of  versifi- 
cation. To  present  the  case,  however,  as  strongly  as  we  can 
in  fietvor  of  tixese  metres,  we  extract  two  exquite  specimens. 
;given  by  the  author,  as  imitations  of  Icelandic  verse  : 
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"  Softly  now  ave  sifting 

Snows  on  landscape  frozen. 

Thickly  &11  the  flakelets, 

Feathery-light,  together 

Shower  of  silver  pouring 
!  Soundless  all  around  us, 
.Field  and  river  folding 

Fair  in  mantle  serest 

*'  Clad  in  garment  doud-wrought, 
Covered  light  above  her, 
Calm  in  coolins  slumbers 
Cradled,  earth  hath  laid  her, 
So  to  rest  in  silence, 
Safe  firom  heats  that.chafe  her, 
Till  her  troubled  pulses 
Truer  beat,  and  fewer. 

"Every  throb  is  over, 
All  to  stillness  fiUlen ! 
Flowers  upon  her  forehead 
Fb'ng  not  yet,  0  spring-time  I 
Still  yet  stay  awhile,  too. 
Summer  fair,  thy  coming  1 
Linger  yet  still  longer. 
Lest  thou  break  her  resting." 

The  following  mosaic  is  compacted  with  no  less  cunning : 

<<BbU10rmi  forever  I 
Rest  not,  lest  thy  wavelets. 
Sheen  as  shining  crystal. 
Shrink  and  sink  to  darkness  t 
Wend  with  winding  border. 
Wide  aside  still  turning, 
Green  overgrown  with  grasses, 
Gay  as  May  with  blossoms — 

"  Toward  von  towered  castle. 
Time  and  rhyme  renowned. 
Lightly  let  tiby  waves  then 
Leap  the  steepy  ledges, 
Pour  in  purest  silver 
Proudly,  loudly  over, 
Dancing  down  with  laughter 
Dashing,  flashing  onwwl, 

**  Singing  songs  unending. 
Sweet)  replete  with  gladness 
Drape  with  dripping  mosses, 
D^  and  fell  overhanging. 
Lave  with  living  water 
Lowly  growing  sedges, 
Till  uiy  toil-worn  current 
Tomera,  yearning,  sea-ward." 
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The  exquisite  'beauty  of  these  devices  must  not  beguile  us 
from  saying  that  they  are  more  like  ingenious  play  tlian  like 
song.  The  mental  picture  is  continually  eluding  the  reader's 
grasp  through  the  little  coquetries  of  the  rhythm.  The  breath- 
ing cannot  be  unconstrained  and  healthful  where  there  is  so 
much  self-conscious  beating  of  the  pulse. 

We  believe  this  work  will  afford  important  stimulus  and  aid 
to  every  thorough  student  of  the  English  language,  and  w/e 
sincerely  hope  the  author  will  bring  before  the  public  the 
results  of  his  more  minute  and  extended  studies  in  the  same 
field. 


Aot.  IX.~ABESSINIA, 

Letter  from  the  Eev.  Dh.  Keapf,  the  cdebroAed  Missionary  and 
Hitplorer  in  Africa  ;  communi(Mtedit/  JoakpbTbaoXj'D.D. 

[At  length,  in  a  letter  dated  *^  Bichen,  near%£le,  Switzerland, 
Oct.  4, 1859,"  from  the  celebrated  missionary  and  explorer.  Dr. 
L.  Xrapf,  to  the  Bev.  S.  M.  Worcester,  D.D.,  of  Salem,  Mass., 
we  have  some  intelligible  and  accurate  information  from  this 
region  of  vague  and  doubtful  reports.  We  must  preface  it, 
however,  by  a  few  geographical  and  historical  statements. 

Strictly  speaking,  Abessinia  is  not  a  kingdom,  but^  a  large 
region,  containing  several  kingdoms.  It  is  the  elevated  pla- 
teau and  mountain  region,  in  which  all  the  eastern  confluents 
of  the  Nile  have  their  rise.  Its  ancient  Arabic  nan^e  is 
Eabesh ;  whence  the  Latin  Abassia,  and  by  still  farther  cor- 
ruptions, Abessinia  and  Abyssinia.  The  Hfibesh,  like  our  term, 
"  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,"  never  had  any  precise  bound- 
aries. Slaves  from  this  region  are  known  in  Egypt,  Arabia, 
and  India,  as  Habashi,  or  Hubshee,  in  distinction  from  the 
Shankala,  Dokko,  and  other  negroes. 

About  1400  miles  from  its  mouth,  the  Nile  receives  from  tlie 
south*ea8t|  its  first  confluent,  the  Atbarah,  the  Astaboras  of 
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Ptolemj;  called  also  el  Mokada,  Bahr  el  Aswad,  or  Black 
river,  and  Takkazie.  Around  its  head- waters  is  the  kingdom  of 
Tigre,  the  capital  of  which  is  Gondar.  This  is  the  domain  of 
the  yonng  Idng  Theodore,  so  often  mentioned  within  a  few 
years,  as  "  King  of  Abyssinia.*' 

Abont  200  miles  south-east  from  Gondar  is  Ankobar,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Shoa,  around  the  head-waters  of  the 
Blue  Nile,  the  river  explored  by  Bruce.  The  King  of  Shoa 
was  often,  a  few  years  since,  called  the  ^'  King  of  Abyssinia," 
and  Shoa  regarded  as  the  leading  state ;  but  Shoa  is  now  sub- 
stantially under  the  control  of  Theodore,  King  of  Tigre,  and 
ecclesiastically  subject  to  the  Archbishop  Abba  Salama,  at 
Gondar. 

'  The  latitude  of  Gondar  is  about  12^  80'  north ;  of  Ankobar, 
9®  35'.  South  of  Shoa,  extending  to  about  lat  5<»  N.,  are  the 
petty  kingdoms  of  Guragie,  or  Gnrague,  Kambat,  Enarea, 
Kaffa,  Yangaro,  (called  also  Gingero  and  Zindero,)  Sidama, 
and  otliers,  all  classed  as  Christian,  and  all  within  the  limits  of 
H^besh.  These  kingdoms  have  been  the  principal  seat  of  the 
eastern  slave-trade.  At  Enarea,  slaves  cost  less  than  a  dollar 
each  in  Europeafl  goods.  They  were  carried  through  Guragie 
and  Shoa  to  Massowah,  Tajura,  and  Zeila,  on  the  Bed  Sea, 
and  thence  into  Arabia,  and  eastward  as  far  as  Pei*sia,  at  the 
rate,  sometimes,  of  20,000  a  year.  Theodore  of  Tigre,  Dr. 
Krapf  informs  us,  since  obtaining  the  mastery  of  Shoa,  has  in- 
terdicted this  traffic ;  but  some  part  of  it  may  still  go  on,  from 
the  more  southern  kingdoms,  by  a  more  southern  route,  to 
Zeila.  From  this  region,  too,  the  natives  say,  coffee  was^  first 
introduced  into  Arabia ;  and  to  this  day,  a  large  part  of  the 
Mocha  coffee  of  commerce  is  the  product  of  this,  its  native 
land,  as  is  well  known  to  American  traders,  who  sometimes  are 
obliged  to  wait  for  weeks  at  Aden,  in  Arabia,  till  it  can  be  pro- 
cured from  Africa.  The  habits  of  the  people  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  pastoral.  Except,  perhaps,  Tigre,  all  these  kingdoms, 
especially  the  southern,  have  been  overrun  by  the  pagan 
Ghdlas,  from  the  south,  whose  incursions  commenced  about  the 
year  1600 ;  but  they  have  in  some  degree  recovered ;  many  of 
the  Gallas  have  been  subdued,  some  reduced  to  slavery,  and 
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some  compelled  to  accept  the  forms  of  Abeesinian  Christ- 
ianity. 

In  1826,  the  English  Chnrch  Missionary  Society  sent  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Gobat,  now  Bishop  Gobat  of  Jerusalem,  and  Bev. 
Christian  Kugler,  to  Egypt,  to  attempt  a  mission  in  Abessinia. 
They  took  with  them  portions  of  the  Bible,  printed  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  Amharic,  the  vernacular 
of  Tigre  and  Shoa,  and  perhaps  other  Christian  kingdoms. 
Arriving  at  Massowah,  on  the  Bed  Sea,  December  28,  1829, 
they  were  well  received,  and  permitted  to  reside  at  Adowa,  in 
Tigre.  Dr.  Krapf  joined  this  mission  in  1837.  Some  opposi- 
tion had  shown  itself  among  the  ecclesiastics ;  and  the  arrival 
of  a  French  and  an  Italian  priest  in  March,  1838,  to  revive  the 
old  Papal  mission,  produced  an  excitement  before  which  they 
were  obliged  to  retire.  Messrs.  Krapf  and  Isenberg  having 
been  invited  by  the  King  of  Shoa,  then  regarded  as  the  domi- 
nant power,  of  which  Tigre  was  considered  a  province,  reached 
.  Shoa  by  way  of  Zeila,  May  31,  1839.  Mr.  Isenberg  left  in 
November.  Dr.  Krapf  remained,  with  hopeful  prospects,  till 
the  mission  was  interrupted  by  difficulties  which  arose  in  1842. 
After  an  abortive  attempt  to  return,  in  company  of  others,  to 
Tigre,  by  way  of  Massowah,  he  was  employed  to  commence  a 
mission  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  He  arrived  at  Zanzibar 
January  7, 1844,  and  in  1846,  with  the  Bev.  J.  Bebman,  com- 
menced  a  mission  at  Babbai  Mpia,  (JSTew  or  Good  Babbai,) 
near  Mombas,  lat  4^  south.  After  much  preparatory  labor, 
and  important  explorations  in  the  regions  since  explored  by 
Burton  and  Speke,  the  failure  of  his  health  obliged  him  to  re* 
turn  to  Europe.  So  much  from  other  sources  by  way  of  in- 
troduction. What  follows  is  from  his  letter,  which  is  written 
in  English.— J.  T.] 


"  After  my  return  to  Rabbai  Mpia,  my  headquarters  in  the  Wanika  coun- 
try, I  was  seized  hj  sickness  and  compelled  to  return  to  Europe  in  1858, 
learing  mj  fellow-laborers,  Messrs.  Rebman  and  Erhardt,  on  the  station. 
After  restoration,  I  started  again  for  the  east  coast  of  AiHca;  but  took  my 
way  to  Jerusalem,  to  see  Bishop  Qobat,  my  former  colleague  in  Abyssinia. 
My  intention  was,  to  take  one  of  his  missionaries  with  me,  to  Abyssinia, 
where  I  wished  to  introduce  him  with  the  new  and  iiiendly  ruler,  in  whoso 
country  the  Protestant  mission,  broken  up  in  1888,  seemed  to  be  renewed 
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with  better  saoceas.  Having  met  the  Dew  and  energetic  King  Theodores,  and 
having  received  firom  him  the  firm  promise  that  he  would  patronize  the -mis- 
gionarj  to  be  sent  bj  Bishop  Gobat,  I  resolved  upon  taking  m j  route  south- 
ward to  Shoa,  Garague,  Kambat,  and  the  other  oountries  where  I  knew  I 
would  meet  with  Christian  remnants  shut  up  by  the  pagan  Gallas.  I  hoped 
to  find  an  outlet  somewhere  about  Barawa,  whence  I  might  proceed  by 
water  to  Babbai  Mpia.  But  circumstances  rendered  it  necessary  to  return 
from  Gondar,  the  capital  of  Abyssinia,  [of  Tigre,]  to  Sennar  on  the  banks 
of  the  Blue  River,  and  thence  to  Nubia  and  Egypt  Whilst  travelling,  at  the 
hottest  season  of  the  year,  at  the  temperature  of  120^  Fahrenheit,  on  the 
sandy  plain  between  Sennar  and  Khartum,  (on  the  juncture  of  the  Blue  and 
White  Rivers,)  I  got  a  stroke  of  the  sun,  which,  though  it  did  not,  by 
God's  mercy,  put  an  end  to  my  life,  yet  compelled  me  to  leave  Africa  alto- 
gether in  September,  1855." 

[He  repaired  to  Komthal,  a  Moravian  Bettlement  near  Stutt- 
gart, in  Wurtemburg,  his  native  country,  obtained  a  dismission 
from  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  married,  (having  lost  his 
first  wife  at  Zanzibar,)  and  spent  his  time  in  labors  for  the  edi- 
fication of  his  neighbors,  and  in  literary  labors,  ^' among, 
which,"  he  says,  "  I  may  especially  enumerate  Travels  in  .East 
Africa  during  the  years  1837-1855 ;  in  two  volumes,  (102o 
pages,)  in  the  German  language.  This  work  left  the  press  in 
September,  1858.  An  abridged  edition  of  this  work,  in  Eng- 
lish, with  a  map  and  engravings,  will  shortly  be  published  by 
Mr.  Triibner  &  Co.,  Pater  Noster  Row,  London." 

Having  recovered  his  health,  he  has  become  pastor  in  the 
Deaconesses  Institution  at  Kichen,  near  Bfile,  a  director  of  an 
Asylum  for  converted  Eoman  Catholic  priests  fitting  for  Pro- 
testant Evangelical  labors,  and  is  connected  with  the  Pilgrim 
Missionary  Institution,  at  Chrishona,  which  gives  literary,  theo- 
logical, and  mechanical  instruction  to  young  men  for  mission- 
ary life,  of  whom  "  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  London 
have  engaged  a  number  for  their  new  mission  in  the  Haussa 
country,  in  Western  Africa ;  Bishop  Gobat  has  engaged  about 
seven  brethren  for  Abyssinia ;  Prince  Lieven,  in  Russia,  has 
selected  a  few  for  his  serfs  in  Kurland ;  the  Scottish  Jewish 
Missionary  Society  will  send  a  few  to  Thessalonica,  among  the 
Jews  and  Greeks ;  and  a  goodly  number "  have  been  sent  to 
Texas  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  labor  among 
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German  emigrants.  Still,  he  feels  himeelf  ^' actuated  by  a 
strong  desire  for  resuming  missionary  duties  in  any  foreign 
country ;  most  cheerfully,  of  course,  in  Eastern  Africa,  whose 
language,  habits,  etc.,  I  fully  know  from  personal  acquaint- 
ance." He  would  gladly  labor  in  connection  with  any  Mission- 
ary Society  of  a  decided  evangelical  character.    He  writes:] 

"  I  often  pray  God,  that  he,  of  his  infinite  wisdom,  power,  and  mercy, 
would  direct  my  path  once  more  to  the  scattered  Christian  remnants  in  the 
south  of  Ahyssinia,  where  they  are  shut  up  on  mountains  firom  their  Abys- 
sinian co-religionists.  I  feel  convinced  that  these  lost  sheep  would  be  suscep- 
tible of  the  Gospel  much  more  than  the  Abyssinians  whose  country  is  now 
open  to  Protestant  missionaries,  since  King  Theodores  has  taken  the  lead  of 
the  reformation  of  this  church,  by  charging  his  priests  to  read  henceforth 
the  Amharic  Bible,  (the  Amharic  language  being  that  of  the  people,)  and  no 
more  the  Ethiopic,  which  the  common  people  cannot  understand.  The  king 
is  on  the  best  terms  with  Bishop  Gobafs  missionaries,  who  are  laboring 
among  the  Falashas  (Jews)  and  Christians  in  Western  Abyssinia.  But  what 
I  mean  is,  that  one  separate  society  should  take  the  reviyal  of  the  southern 
remnants,  (in  Shoa,  Gurague,  Kambat,  Wolamo,  and  Kafh,)  as  well  as  the 
mission  of  the  six  or  eight  millions  of  Gallas,  into  its  Viands,  and  prosecute 
the  Lord's  work  seyeral  hundred  miles  to  the  south  of  Gondar,  where 
Gobat*s  missionaries  are  concentrated.  The  missionaries  of  this  separate 
society  could  proceed  to  the  southern  regions  either  along  the  banks  of  the 
NUe,  or  more  direct  firom  the  British  possession  at  Aden  to  Shoa,  through 
the  Adal  country,  starting  firom  Tadjoura  or  Sella  on  the  East  Afirican  coast 

"True,  the  difficulties  would  be  great;  but  the  blessing  would  be  sure, 
for  the  Lord  has  manifest  thoughts  of  peace  upon  Afirica  every  where.  When 
I  was  in  Shoa,  (1889-42,)  there  was  a  great  despot  ruling  over  that  country 
and  the  adjacent  region ;  but  now  Shoa  has  become  a  dependency  of  the 
reforming  King  Theodores,  who  would  facilitate  the  movements  of  mission- 
aries toward  the  south.  Both  himself  and  his  Archbishop,  Abba  Salama, 
who  was  brought  up  in  the  mission  school  at  Cairo,  have  the  conyersion  of 
the  GaUas  at  heart,  and  a  Protestant  mission  could  be  commenced  by  any 
society  which  has  the  means  and  the  men  for  commencing  operations. 
Gobat's  private  means  are  too  limited  to  extend  his  activity  beyond  Amhara, 
[Tigre  and  Shoa ;]  and  the  Church  Missionary  Society  is  so  much  taken  up 
by  their  increasing  missions  in  India,  Western  Africa,  and  other  quarters, 
that  it  has  no  inclination  to  resume  missionary  labors  in  Abyssinia,  notwith- 
standing the  bright  prospecte  opening  in  that  counby.  Therefore,  I  would 
strongly  appeal  to  the  Christians  of  N.  America,  and  recommend  to  them 
the  perishing  millions  of  Christians  and  pagans  in  Eastern  Central  Afirica. 
The  Romanists  would  gladly  occupy  this  interesting  mission  field,  if  Theo- 
dores would  permit  them  entrance  into  his  dominions  and  beyond.    When 
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I  was  in  Shoii,  the  dave  trade  was  stOl  in  its  full  force;  bat  Theodoros  has 
put  a  stop  to  it  bj  catting  it  off  foreyer.  This  is  a  great  help  to  mission- 
aries in  those  region. 

**The  country  of  Shoa  and  beyond  [southward]  is  extremely  healthy, 
situated  6000  to  8000  feet  aboTe  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  people  pursue 
agricultural  and  pastoral  habits.  The  means  of  subsistence  for  missionaries 
would  be  yarious  and  cheap,  and  an  unmarried  man  can  scarcely  require 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars  to  live  upon  for  one  year,  without  putting 
himself  to  inconvenience  or  privation.  Only  the  travelling  firom  the  coast  to 
the  interior  would  involve  some  expenditure.  The  temperature  at  Ankobar, 
iikQ  capit^  of  Shoa,  was  between  46**  at  the  lowest  and  72'*  at  the  maximum 
of  Fahrenheit  I  feel  assured  that  the  Southern  Abessinian  countries,  as 
well  as  the  regions  of  the  Galla,  wfll  one  day  harbor  European  emigrants, 
when  the  stream  of  emigration  to  America  has  ceased  to  flow,  in  consequence 
of  over-teeming  populations  in  the  New  World." 

[It  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Erapf  uses  the  common  English 
spelling,  "  Abyssinia,^'  in  every  instance  except  the  last,  where 
he  writes,  as  the  best  authorities  now  do,  ^^  Abessinian."  He 
nses  the  name,  sometimes  as  if  it  included  only  the  dominions 
of  Theodore,  Tigrerand  Shoa,  and  sometimes  as  inclnding  also 
the  more  southern  Christian  countries.  He  takes  no  notice  of 
the  great  expense  of  transporting  heavy  articles  for  missionary 
use,  to  Shoa,  either  from  Zeila,  an  ascent  of  some  6000  feet  in 
300  miles,  or  some  2000  miles  up  the  Nile  and  its  branches ; 
nor  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  the  uncertainty  of  the 
continuance  of  Theodore's  power,  or  the  uncertain  character  of 
his  successor ;  or  of  the  not  improbable  fact,  that  the  mission, 
to  be  successful,  can  be  attempted  only  by  men  like  himself, 
Livingstone  of  South- Africa,  Bowen  of  Toruba,  and  a  few 
others,  who  can  go  any  where,  and  who  usually  think  that 
others  may  do  the  same.  Yet,  after  all  due  abatements,  his 
suggestions  deserve  to  be  seriously  and  carefully  studied  by 
Missionary  Boards.  The  thing  is  among  the  things  that  are  to 
be  done ;  and  it  is  not  too  soon  for  some  body  to  be  considering 
when,  and  how,  and  by  what  agency,  it  should  be  done.  We 
hope  it  will  not  be  left  to  be  accomplished  by  his  expected 
promiscuous  emigration  from,  Europe,  after  all  the  wild  lands 
of  the  Western  continent  are  taken  up. 

There  is  one  favorable  circumstance,  which  Dr.  E!rapf  has 
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not  brought  out  in  its  fall  force.  Doubtless,  all  the  southern 
Christian  communities  acknowledge  some  kind  and  degree  of 
subordination  to  "the  Archbishop,  Abba  Salama,  who  was 
brought  up  in  the  mission  school  at  Cairo,"  and  who  has  "  the 
conversion  of  the  GhJlas  at  heart."  There  is,  in  all  of  them, 
some  knowledge  of  letters ;  so  that  credentials  from  him  could 
be  read,  and  exert  a  favorable  influence,  verj  important  in  the 
commencement  of  a  mission.  If  the  power  of  Theodore  should 
be  overthrown,  Abba  Salama  maj  fall  with  it.  —J.  T.] 
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Thb  Septitaoikt.— The  new  edition  of  the  Septaagint,  published  at  Oxford,  pp. 
1090,  is  described  as  altogether  the  best  extant  The  editor,  Frederick  Field, 
A.M.,  18  fiiToreblj  known  hj  his  edition  of  Chrysostom^s  Homilies.  The  work  is 
uBued  nnder  the  auspices  of  the  Foreign  Translation  Committee  of  the  Ohristiau 
Knowledge  Society.  The  plan  pursued  has  been  to  follow  the  Alexandrian  text 
as  fixmd  in  the  Moscow  edition  of  1821 ;  to  separate  the  canonical  books  fiom  the 
ApociTpha ;  to  bring  the  chapters  and  verses  of  the  Septuagint  into  the  order  of 
the  Hebrew,  (a  very  great  improvement;)  and  to  supply  deficiencies  finom 
exiflting  MSS.  No  previous  edition  has  attempted  so  much.  The  alterations,  too, 
have  been  made  in  such  a  way  that  the  student  can  still  learn  how  the  text  pre- 
TlcHiBly  stood.  The  Society,  in  their  report^  say :  ''This  edition  of  the  Septuagint 
vraa  undertaken  five  years  ago,  to  produce  a  text  that  might  be  serviceable  to  Bib- 
lical students  at  home,  and  also  acceptable  to  the  Greek  Church,  for  whose  benefit 
the  Committee  had  already  printed  an  edition  of  the  Septuagint  at  Athena  The 
Atbens  editi<Ki,  in  four  volumes,  was  printed  from  the  Moscow  edition,  which  was 
tike  one  in  common  use  in  the  East^  and  consequently  might  be  considered  as 
exliibiting  the  authorized  text  of  the  Greek  Church ;  and  with  the  ready  and  entire 
approval  of  the  Synod  of  Attica  in  this  reprint  of  the  text  under  their  own  super- 
intendence^ the  apocryphal  were  separated  fixnn  the  canonical  books,  and  formed 
tiie  fourth  volume  of  the  work.''  With  regard  to  the  text  in  the  new  edition,  they 
say :  **  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  render  it  as  satisfiictory  as  possible."  Mr.  Field 
was  well  supplied  with  all  needfhl  means  and  appliances.  Besides  his  own 
ne0O>aroei^  the  University  library,  and  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
afforded  him  important  helps.  Through  the  very  liberal  kindness  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  British  Moseum,  the  Committee  were  enabled,  without  cost,  to  provide  him 
with  a  copy  of  Mr.  Babefs  Ikc-simile  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus;  and  wherever,  in 
the  coarse  of  his  labom,  there  appeared  to  be  any  reason  to  -question  the  accuracy 
of  Mr.  Baber'swork,  the  origmal  Codex  was  carefoUy  examined.  No  previous 
edition  haa  been  so  oarsfblly  prepared ;  even  that  of  Tischendori;  in  1850,  did  not 
attempt  to  supply  the  deficiencies  and  correct  the  manlfost  errors  of  the  old  Vatican 


Dr.  GonstanUfu  Tuehendorfhsm  returned  finom  his  eastern  literary  journey  with 
a  rich  harvest  of  manuscripts.  Besides  the  one  of  which  we  gave  an  account  in 
the  last  number  of  the  BiviEW,  he  has  twelve  palimpsests,  several  of  which  are  Sy- 
riae  MSS.  written  over  Greel^Coptic  MSS.  of  a  high  antiquity.  He  also  has  several 
Greek  Uncial  MSS.,  and  Arabic^  Syriac,  Cqptk^  Abyssinian,  Hebrew,  and  Arme- 
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nian  MSS^  besidfiB  papjrras  roUa  from  Kgypt    They  are  the  property  of  the  Bos-  . 
sian  government^  by  which  he  was  sent  on  this  expedition. 

The  IgnaUaa  (htUroveny.  —  German  edioLara  are  mote  and  more  inclined  to 
accept  the  general  poeitionB  of  Coreton  in  respect  to  the  Syxiao  veraion  of  the  Igna- 
tian  EpisUei,  viz. :  that  in  the  three  shorter  Syiiao  epistles  we  have  the  original 
frame- work  of  the  epistles,  and  that  the  seven  were  elaborated  oat  of  these  three. 
Daring  the  last  year,  Dr.  Lipsias  has  pablished  essays  on  this  sabject,  and  ProC 
Dr.  Weiss  has  oontinoed  his  investigations  in  the  Deuttehe  ZeUachrifl^  Nov.  1869. 
The  scbod  of  Baor  rejected  even  the  three ;  Denzinger  and  Uhlhom  still  defend 
the  seven ;  Bitschl,  Bansen,  Lipsias  and  Weiss  advocate  the  claims  of  the  three 
Syriac.  It  has  been  shown  that  all  the  citations  before  Eosebius^  viz.,  in  Irensens, 
Theophilas  and  Origen,  are  in  the  Syriac  recension.  Eusebios  is  Uie  first  one  who 
speaks  of  seven  epistles.  lipslus  has  farther  shown  that  Jerome  could  not  have 
read  Ignatias,  and  that  Chiysostom  and  the  monk  Johannes  knew  only  what  is 
foand  in  the  Syriac  recension,  and  that  the  use  of  the  seven  epistles  can  be  traced 
only  to  Theodoretas.  The  MSS.  of  Coreton  belong  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  centoxy. 
Lipsias  thinks  it  probable  that  the  original  MS.  of  the  two  flrat  epistles  is  from  the 
last  part  ofi^e  foarth  century,  and  that  of  the  third  from  the  first  half  of  the  fifth 
century.  At  the  dose  of  his  critical  investigations,  Lipsias  also  gives  a  newly- 
revised  text  of  what  he  supposes  to  have  been  the  original  Greek. 

Oricnial  LUtraJtmrt  in  Oermany. — ^The  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  New-Tork 
TVibune^  under  date  Sept  20,  1859,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  various  publi- 
catioDS,  in  the  press  or  projected,  upon  oriental  literature.  Dr.  F  W.  A.  Bemhauer, 
of  the  imperial  library  in  Vienna^  though  only  thirty-two  years  of  age,  takes  a  high 
position  among  the  orientalists.  His  first  publication  was  a  German  version  of 
*'  The  Forty  Viziers,'*  in  1861,  and  he  is  now  preparing  an  edition  of  the  original, 
with  a  glossary  and  notes.  In  1857  he  published,  with  A.  T.  Berlltzcb,  the  first 
part  of  a  work  on  the  Sources  of  Servian  History ;  *'  a  country  in  which,  I  believe, 
our  own  distinguished  authoress,  Mrs.  Robinson,  was  the  first  to  awaken  an  inter- 
est in  Western  Europe  by  her  collection  of  its  songs  and  poetry."  This  first  part 
was  a  history  of  the  battle  on  the  river  Marezza,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  tinder 
Murad  I. :  the  second  part,  in  preparation,  will  *' contain  an  account  of  the  battle 
of  Angora  in  the  orighial  Persian  text,  with  German  and  Servian  translations  ex- 
cerpted flx>m  the  Zafemamet  or  Book  of  Victoiy,  a  biography  of  Timur  the  Tartar, 
or  Tamerlane."  Another  work,  which  he  is  now  publishing,  is  The  Book  of  the 
Two  Gardens,  or  News  of  Two  Grovemments,  biographies  of  the  Sultans  Nouiad- 
din  and  Saladin,  by  the  Shaf  utan,  Abu  Sham&h,  of  the  thirteenth  century.  This 
work  is  now  appearing  in  the  feuiUeton  of  an  Arabic  newsp^ier  of  BeirOt  In  the 
Journal  Asiatique  he  is  also  publishing  an  essay  on  the  PoUce  System  of  the  Arabs, 
Persians  and  Turks  in  the  thirteenth  century  with  reference  to  the  office  of  MuA- 
tasib,  or  saperintendent  of  markets  and  police.  Another  work  upon  which  he  is 
engaged  is  a  biography  of  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  compiled  fipom  original  MSS. 
and  documents.  A  part  of  this,  vi&,  extracts  from  the  daily  journal  of  Solyman's 
campaign  in  Hungary,  in  1528,  against  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  and  to  reuoatate 
Zapolya^  was  printed  last  year  as  a  present  to  the  Philological  Congress  which  met 
at  Vienna.  It  is  said  to  be  the  only  MS.  copy  in  existence,  and  made  a  part  of 
Von  Hammer's  collection.    Dr.  Bemhauer  is  also  employed  upon  an  edition  of  the 
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Biadla  Gahwarijjaoflhn  Zaidun^  rizier  (^Cordova  in  the  eleventh  oentuiy,  and  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  Spaniah-MooriBh  poets.  This  BUdkt  is  a  memonal  addresBed 
hy  him  in  pemon  to  Ibn  Gahwar,  Dictator  of  CkvrdoTa ;  fbll  of  materials  illustrating 
the  history  aad  poetiy  of  the  Mohammedans.  It  was  edited  m  the  fourteenth 
century  by  an  Arabic  philologist,  Salahadin  as<^9a&di;  and  in  1881,  Prod  Meyers, 
of  Leyden,  pablUied  a  specimen  of  it  It  is  to  be  issned  by  Broekhaas^  of  Leip* 
■ic,  e^ted  from  Tarioos  HSS. 

Prof  GnstaT  Wdl  has  published  vohime  1  of  a  ifiMoryo/  Ae  Ahassidet  Cbbjpfti 
of  Egypt^  a  ocmtinuatioo  of  his  general  Bietory  of  (Ae  MoeUm  CaUphs,  The  period 
is  that  of  the  wan  of  the  Crusaders  in  Egypt 

J'arfferieB  c/JbhnBmiymk-'-Bome  Boroan  Catholio  writers  have  recently  reTiyed 
the  otos  disproved  allegation,  that  Bnnyan's  Pi^nmV  Ptogttss  is  a  forgery  copied 
from  an  old  Popish  work  on  Popeiy.  lit.  Geoige  Offer,  the  editor  of  Bunyan,  and 
fiomliar  with  all  tiie  Hteratore,  sets  the  matter  again  at  rest  The  woric  in  question 
ia  Be  Qoile^rille's  P^rimai^ o/(^ £M;  translated  and  printed  by  Oaxton  in  1483; 
be  also  wrote  the  PUgrimage  ofMoun^  printed  by  Fawkes  in  1506.  These  are  but 
parts  of  the  ftill  work  of  De  GnUevUle,  which  was  styled  Xe  Boimmii  dea  Inrie  Fde- 
rinage$;  besides  the  abore  two,  the  only  ones  translated,  the  third  pilgrimage  was 
**  that  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  The  book  was  written  in  1330,  and  printed  at 
Lyons  in  1485.  This  FUgrimageofihe  Soulf  of  which  Mr.  Offer  gives  an  analysis 
in  his  introducti<m  to  Bunyan,  **  cofnmencea  where  Bunyan  ends,  and  shows  the 
soul's  horrid  estate  fbr  thousands  of  years  in  purgatory,  until  released  on  the  inter- 
ceanoQ  of  the  Virgin  ICaiy.'*  The  late  Mr.  Nathaniel  Hfll,  who  had  studied  this 
literature  very  fully,  says  that  De  Guileville's  Pilgrimage  of  Man  is  really  the  work 
which  Bunyan*s  most  resembles ;  but  '*  that  the  allegory  which  becomes  in  the 
hands  of  Bunyan  a  fiisdnating  narrative  ftdl  ci  vitality  and  Christian  doctrine,  v^  in 
the  woric  of  De  GuUeviUe  only  a  odd  and  lifeless  dialogue  between  abstract  and 
unembodied  qualities."  This  PUgrimage  of  Vie  Boui  has  beeu  translated  anew  by 
Mias  Catharine  Isabella  Oust  OwBaume  de  ChUkviOe'e  Second  Pilgrimage,  enti- 
tled, The  Booke  of  ike  PyJgrymage  of  the  Sowle,  translated  (as  is  supposed)  from 
the  iVench  by  Lydgate,  an.  1413,  and  printed  by  Caxton,  an.  1483,  with  Ulumin- 
atioDS  from  the  MS.  copy  in  the  British  Museum. 

Beeearehee  and  JHtcoveriea  in  the  Levant,  by  Charies  Newton,  is  announoed  in  one 
volume;  Bentley.  The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  work  is  the  account  of  the 
Mansoleum  of  Halioamaasus  discovered  by  him,  the  remains  of  which  are  now  in 
the  British  Mxneum. 

Aleseandrine  Oodea^:  OodexA, — ^The  Messrs.  Triibner  have  issued  proposals  for 
the  publication  of  an  accurate  edition  of  this  valuable  Codes,  ascribed  to  the  fifth 
century.  The  missing  portions,  vis..  Matt  1:1  to  25 :  6,  John  6 :  60  to  8 :  52, 
2  Cor.  4 :  13  to  12  :  6,  will  be  supplied.  It  is  to  be  reproduced  in  modem  type, 
bat  retaining  its  peculiar  orthography  with  the  exception  of  contractions.  This  MS. 
was  given  to  Charies  I.  in  1628  by  Cyril  Lucaris,  then  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  and 
nfterwards  of  Constantinople.  It  is  in  the  British  Museum.  A  fiKHumile  was 
published  by  Woide  in  1786 :  the  Old  Testament  by  Baber,  1819.  It  has  nine 
ihofusand  variations  from  the  text  of  MUl,  indudmg  peculiarities  of  orthography. 

Msrocooordato^  a  member  of  the  Comminion  for  the  reduction  of  the  Civil  Code 
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of  Greece,  has  publiahed  in  modem  Greek  a  ffistory  of  Russian  Legidation  fiom  . 
the  moflt  remote  to  the  most  recent  times. 

DsoheYdet  Effendi  has  just  published  at  Constantinople  the  first  foar  rolomes  of 
his  Mstory  of  Turkey,  and  the  work  is  reported  to  sell  well.  Bvents  are  traced  in 
these  volumes  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  oentuiy. 

The  Bohemian  dramatist^  Wenzel  Klic^ra^  died  at  Prague,  Sept  16, 1859; 

The  archduke  Ferdinand  Max,  of  Austria,  son-in-law  of  Leopold  of  Belgium,  has 
published  six  rolumes  of  IVoveb in  Cfreeee,  Mty,  etc,,  for priTate  droulation. 

The  Society  of  the  Hague  for  the  Defence  of  the  Christian  Religion  has  awarded 
to  A.  ReTille,  pastor  of  the  Wallon  church  at  Rotterdam,  its  prize  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  Grospel  of  Matthew  in  Relation  to  the  Logia  of  the  presbyter  Johannes, 
mentioned  by  Papias  and  Eusebius.  Among  the  topics  proposed  for  ftttore  prizes 
are :  A  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  lioral  Freedom ;  A  History  of  Materialism,  with 
the  Causes  thereof;  on  the  Doctrine  of  Immortality ;  An  Examination  of  the  Views 
of  the  School  of  Tubingen;  on  the  Development  and  Influence  of  the  Idea  of  Sin; 
and  a  Critical  Investigation  of  the  Contents  of  the  Talmud.  Each  prize  is  of  four 
hundred  guildem    Commonioations  to  D.  W.  A.  van  Hangel,  in  Leyden. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  BihliograpUcal  NoUum  of  aU  the  Works  by  Jesuii 
Writers,  edited  by  Augustin  and  Alois  de  Bedcer,  has  been  publiahed  at  Liege. 
This  publication  was  begun  in  1863. 

The  Theologia  Dogmatiea  of  Archbishop  Kenrick,  of  Baltunore,  is  now  in  the 
course  of  republication  at  Malinea,  Belgium,  in  3  vols.  8vo. 

A  fhll  History  of  (he  Raskolniks,  or  Russian  DissenJters^  has  been  published  at  St 
Petorsburgh  by  Schtschapofll  It  embraces  a  sketch  of  the  Russian  Churdi  during 
the  seventeenth  and  a  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  These  dissenters  are  now 
treated  with  great  leniency ;  the  government  protects  them  from  local  persecution. 
The  Emperor  has  issued  an  edict,  obliging  the  bishops  of  the  Greek  Cburdi  to  con- 
secrate the  bishops  and  priests  of  these  dissenters. 

A  Swedish  theologian,  Petreii,  has  made  a  new  discovery  about  the  number 
666  in  Rev.  13  :  18.  He  proves  that  it  applies  to  the  Mormon,  Joseph  Smith.  In 
Hebrew,  the  letters  of  Smith's  name  just  make  out  the  number.  Joseph  Smith  is 
the  "  beast"  and  the  "  &]se  prophet"  Those  curious  in  such  matters  will  find  the 
evidence  in  a  letter  of  Dr.  Heinnordh,  of  Linkdping,  to  Prof  J.  P.  Lange^  published 
ia  the  JDmtsehe  ZsUschrift,  Sept  24,  1869. 

The  sixth  volume  of  Ausbrialav's  History  ofPeier  the  Great  is  announced  at  St 
Petersburg.  It  is  said  to  be  very  lull  on  that  hitherto  obscure  pointy  the  condem- 
nation of  the  CflBserewitoh  Alexis ;  all  the  papers  about  this  event  having  been 
put  at  the  disposal  of  the  author  by  the  Russian  government 

The  Provisional  Government  of  Tuscany  has  appointed  a  Conmiiasion  to  prepare 
a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Macchiavelli. 


GERMANY. 

Carl  RmsB,  the  great  tdentific  geographer,  died  m  Berlin,  Sept  28, 1859.  He 
was  bom  in  QuedUnbnrg,  Aug.  7, 1779 ;  the  thkd  son  of  a  physioian  of  high  rq>ute. 
His  academical  education  was  in  tiie  Univeraily  of  Halle.    The  lectures  of  Forater, 
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who  had  dnmnmaTigiited  the  globe,  earij  turned  his  attentioa  to  thai  branch  of 
sdence^  in  which  he  attained  such  eminence.  Among  his  earlier  ^orlcs  were  charts 
c€  Europe,  in  relie£  In  1807  he  published,  in  two  yola.,  a  Geographical  and  StatiS" 
*ieal  Picture  {^JBurope,  The  first  Tolume  of  his  great  work,  The  Knowledge  of  the 
Earth  in  Relation  to  Nature  and  History,  appeared  in  1816.  In  1820,  he  be- 
came Pft>fe8aor  at  Berlin.  In  1820,  he  wrote  on  The  History  of  the  Ewopean 
Nations  before  Herodotus,  Various  essays^  which  he  read  before  the  Academy  of 
Scienoea  hare  been  collected  hi  a  Yolume.  Of  his  larger  work,  the  twenty-fourth 
volume  was  published  two  months  before  his  death.  They  have  given  a  new 
diaracter  to  geographical  inyestigations;  and  all  his  writings  serve  to  iUustrate  the 
harmony  between  science  and  religion.  Trained  in  the  most  exact  methods  of 
Bcience,  he  was  also  a  humble,  devout  Christian.  In  bis  work  on  Asia  and  Africa, 
lie  often  incidentally  refers  to  the  need  and  value  of  missionaiy  enterprises.  Pales- 
tine,  especially,  was  a  favorite  subject  with  him ;  and  he  loved  to  show  '*  that  the 
anion  of  the  greatest  contrasts^  as  to  its  position  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
is  a  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  Holy  Land.''  In  no  writings  of  the  century 
have  nature,  geography,  history,  civilization,  and  religion,  in  their  mutual  relations, 
and  as  forming  together  one  whole,  been  so  clearly  and  impressively  exhibited. 

F.  Wolffs  Studies  on  the  History  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  lAterature,  have 
been  issued  by  Asher,  of  Berlin  in  a  large  volume  of  747  pages,  4|  Thlr.  This  is 
the  most  thorough  work  upon  the  subject  in  the  Cerman  lang^ge ;  the  author 
baa  spent  upon  it  many  years  of  labor. 

An  mteresting  addition  to  Melanctbon^s  biography  is  given  in  a  small  work  of 
Tr.  L.  Kock,  on  Melancthon's  Schola  Privata,  a  private  dasa^  by  which  the  Reformer 
had,  to  eke  out  his  salary,  which  was  at  first  only  one  hundred  florina  It  gives 
interesting  sketches  of  his  private  life,  and  of  the  thrift  and  care  of  his  wife,  Katha- 
rina  Erapp.  This  school  continued  for  ten  years.  '*  Melancthon  was  a  bom  peda- 
gogue^" says  the  author,  and  justifies  the  position  by  the  details  about  his  course  of 
instmctkm  and  method  of  discipline. 

Dr.  Hagenbach*s  valuable  work  on  the  Lives  and  Writings  of  the  Fathers  and 
Foonders  of  the  Reformed  Church,  is  continued  in  the  Biographies  of  John  (Eoo- 
huDpadius  and  of  Oswald  Myconius,  the  Reformers  of  Basle,  by  Hagenbach.  The 
work  also  contains  fbll  extracts  finom  their  writings. 

Brockhaus,  of  Leipzig,  has  just  published  a  work  on  the  PhUosqphy  of  the  BeaU' 
t\fid  and  Us  EeaUzation  in  Naiuref  Mind  and  Art,  by  Moritz  Carriers^  whidi  is 
highly  commended  by  the  critics. 

A  work  has  been  published  at  Leipsic,  on  Umpedocles  and  the  Egyptians,  by 
August  Gladisch,  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the  Notes  and  Criticisms  of  Dr.  H. 
Brugsch  and  Joa.  Passalacqua,  to  show  that  Empedocles  had  the  Egyptian  views 
and  i^uloeophy.  Other  shnilar  researches  have  endeavored  to  trace  the  views  of 
Pythagoras  to  China,  of  Heraclitus  to  Zoroaster,  of  the  Eleatics  to  the  East-Indians, 
mud  of  Anaxagoras  to  the  Israelites. 

The  JahffHkher  fur  deuischs  TheoJogie,  Heft  iv.  1869,  has  the  second  part  of 
Bertheau*s  artide  (pp.  695-685)  on  the  Old  Testament  Prophecy  of  the  Glory  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Israd  in  Its  own  Land ;  a  carefhl  review  and  criticism  of  all  the  passages 
bearing  <m  this  subject  Weizsacker  contributes  an  essay  on  the  characteristics  of 
the  Goqwl  of  John,  (pp.  685-768,)  in  view  of  the  recent  diacussiona.    Baxman  re- 
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Tiewsand  OQmmentB  on  ])r.Niedner'0  Exposition  of  the  Katore  of  CSuistiaiuty,  in 
referenoe  to  the  posBibfli^  of  a  adentiflc  ezpoation  of  the  GhriBtian  Faith.  The 
last  aitide  ia  hy  Fries,  on  the  first  flye  diaptera  of  the  book  of  Job,  as  giTiDg^  a  key 
to  the  poem. 

!nie  third  number  of  the  Theahgiache  Quartakcharift^  1859,  the  Roman  Catholic 
reyiewi  has  a  learned  diacoBBum  of  the  Tiews  of  Jostin  Martjr  on  the  doctrine  of 
Original  Sin,  bj  ProC  Mattes,  of  Hildesheim.  Professor  Grimm,  of  Ratisbon,  has 
an  easaj  on  the  Foor  Womeorin  the  Genealogy  of  onr  Lord. 

The  seoond  part  of  toL  36th  of  the  ZeUBchriftfitr  Phflosophie  undpkihs.  KriUk^ 
edited  by  Fichte,  TJlrid  and  Wirth,  opens  with  a  discussion  by  Adolf  Zeiaing,  on 
the  Fundamental  Forma  of  Thought  in  Relation  to  the  Primitive  Form  of  Being. 
The  seoond  essay,  by  Dr.  Wirth,  is  a  very  valuable  treatise  on  the  Relation  of  Art 
to  Moralfl^  and  the  place  of  the  philosophy  of  art  in  the  oiganism  of  the  philosophical 
sciences.  Art,  he  show^  ia,  in  its  very  nature}  subordinate  to  ethics.  The  remain- 
der of  the  number  is  occupied  with  reviews  of  recent  philosophical  works,  and  with 
a  flill  bibliography  of  current  philosophy,  including  the  articles  in  the  late  GermaD, 
French,  Italian,  and  English  periodicals. 

The  Zeitachr0  fikr  die  hishriache  Theohgie^  Heft  1 1860,  has  a  long  and  valoablo 
account  of  tbe  Strasburg  AnabapUsta,  1623  to  1643,  by  Timotheus  Wilh.  Rohricfa, 
pastor  at  Straaburg.  It  is  derived  from  original  sources,  and  contains  a  fhll  sketch 
of  their  opinions.  The  second  article  is  upon  the  origin  of  the  Helvetic  Formula 
Consensus,  of  1675,  by  Dr.  Alexander  Schweizer,  of  Zurich.  It  is  viewed  in  its 
connection  with  the  history  of  theological  opinion,  and  with  the  views  of  the  Zurich 
divines.  A  valuable  manuscript  of  Heidegger  contributes  some  of  the  best  mate- 
ria]&  The  third  and  last  article  is  an  account  of  John  Brenz^s  Self-Vindication  of 
his  Orthodoxy,  by  Dr.  George  Yeesenmeyer,  of  Ulm. 

The  Zeitachrift  fur  wiaaeruehqftUche  Theologie^  the  organ  of  the  Tiibingen  school, 
in  its  fourth  Heft,  1859,  has  the  conclusion  of  Hilgenfeld's  discusmon  of  the  Gospel 
of  John,  in  relation  to  the  later  critical  investigations ;  and  also  the  conclusion  of 
Dr.  Baal's  edition  of  Friedrich^s  Critical  Investigation  of  the  Commentaries  on 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  ascribed  to  the  Abbot  Joachim,  of  Floria 

The  first  number  of  the  Studien  und  KriUkeiif  for  1860,  contams  the  third  article 
of  a  series  upon  Inspiraiionf  by  Rothe.  It  occupies  one  hundred  pages,  and  is  to 
be  continued.  The  views  expressed  will  not  be  received  by  Christians  in  this 
country ;  but  the  subject  is  of  such  interest  now,  that  all  who  wish  to  hold  their  old 
ground  ahould  have  an  eye  upon  every  new  article,  especially  when  so  distinguished 
a  theologian  enters  the  lists.  There  are  some  remarks  by  Pro£  Wieseler,  of  Kiel, 
on  the  speaking  with  tongues.  He  holds  that  it  was  an  ecstatic  speech,  not  under- 
stood by  the  hearers.  Pastor  Ejrummacher,  of  Duisbuig,  gives  an  exegesis  of  the 
petition,  Deliver  vMfrom  eeiL  He  would  translate,  instead  of  tfon  dem  Vebd,  von 
dem  BoeeHf  "  deliver  us  fix>m  the  evil  one.**  There  is  a  short  article  by  Elleinert,  on 
the  doctrine  of  inherited  ein  in  ihe  Old  Testament  The  oondusiona  are :  Ist  The 
doctrine  is  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  is  clearly  expressed  only  in  a  few  pas- 
sages. 2d.  It  is  not  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  theocratic  religion,  nor  connected 
with  the  foU  of  Adam,  *'  but  it  is  first  foimd  in  the  advancmg  development  of  the 
theocratio-religious  oonscioosness  upon  the  path  of  speculation.**  3.  The  fiict,  how- 
ever, of  the  universal  sinfulness  is  so  fully  recognized  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  the 
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Christian  oontemplation  can  add  nothing  substantiallj  new.  1  Cor.  15 :  29  and  30 
is  briefly  remarked  upon.  The  explanation  le:  What  shall  thej  do  who  are 
baptized />r  the  deadj  that  is,  if  they  are  to  remain  forever  dead,  never  to  rise.  How 
YBin  are  aU  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  how  useless  our  labors  and  perils,  if  the 
dead  rise  not.  There  is  a  remark  by  ITmbrcit,  on  Gen.  4 :  1.  Bunsen  translates: 
**  I  have  gotten  a  man  with  help  of  the  Eternal ;"  Umbreit  translates:  **  I  have 
gotten,  I  possess,  as  a  husband,  the  Jehovah."  "  Ich  habe  erworben,  ich  besitze 
als  l£ann,  den  Jehova.''  Her  husband,  as  begetter,  appears  to  her  as  the  mighty 
creator,  Jehovah  himself  8he  exclaims,  See  there !  the  miracle  of  generation  and 
birth.    The  remainder  of  this  number  is  taken  up  with  criticisms  of  books. 

Worke  in  Theology. — ^Dr.  G.  Sartorius,  Soli  Deo  Gloria ;  (a  comparison  of  the 
Lutheran  and  Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  with  reference  to  Mobler's  Symbolism.) 
8vo.  pp.  248.  Dr.  Julius  Kostlm,  Der  Glaube.  8vo,  pp.  622.  Fr.  Koster,  Die 
bibliache  Lehre  von  der  Versuchung.  8vo,  pp.  174.  Dr.  Fr.  Ehrenfeuchter,  Die 
praktische  Theologie,  1  Abtheilung.  8vo,  pp.  476.  J.  N.  P.  Oischinger,  (Rom. 
Cath.)  System  der  chrlstlichen  Glaubenslehre.  2  Bd.  pie  ontologische  Theologia 
1  Abtheilung,  (on  the  Attributes.)  8vo,  pp.  860.  D.  Schenkel,  Die  christliche 
Dogmatik,  vom  Standpunkte  des  Gewissens.  2  Bd.  8vo,  pp.  354. 

BibUcal  Literature. — Diisterdieck,  Die  Ofienbarung  Johannes,  (in  Meyer's  Comm. 
N.  Test)  8vo.  pp.  688.  B.  F.  J.  von  Ortenberg,  Das  Buch  Sacharja.  8vo,  pp.  95. 
K.  F.  Keil,  Biblische  Archiologia  Zwelte  Halfte.  8vo,  pp.  314.  Neander's  Briefe 
an  die  Corinther.  8vo,  pp.  391.  Ebrard,  Die  Briefe  Johannes,  (in  Olshausen's  Com.) 
8vo^  pp.  478.  KL  "Wiesder,  Galaterbriefe.  8vo,  622.  Hupfeld,  Psahnen,  3  Bd. 
G.  W.  Hengstensberg,  Der  Prediger  Salomos.  8vo,  pp.  274.  J.  Bucher,  Leben  Jesu 
Cbristl    Pp.  862. 

Patristice, — ^Epiphanii  episoopi  Constantiae,  ed.  G.  Dindorfiua  Vol.  i.  and  v. 
Pp.  469, 428.  Clementinorum  Epitomae  duae,  cura  A.  R.  H.  Dressel,  (from  Tischen- 
dorf's  MSS.,  with  Notes  by  Wiesder.)  8vo,  pp.  363.  Hippolyti  S.,  Refutationis 
omnium  Hseresium  Ubrorum  decem  quae  supersunt,  ed.  L.  Duncker  et  F.  G.  Schneider. 
8vo,  pp.  582. 

JKrfory-— Dr.  Max  Pertz,  Grandziige  der  Ethnographie.  8 vo,  pp.  477.  G.  G. 
Gervinus,  Geschichte  der  19n.  Jahrhunderts.  iv.  Bd.  (first  part)  8vo,  pp.  440. 
Dr.  C.  Rltter,  Die  Erdkunde.  19  Theil  (Klein-Asien.)  2d  ed.  8vo,  pp.  1218.  Dr. 
H.  Brugsch,  Histoire  d'Egypt  d^s  les  premiers  temps  jusqu'd  nos  jours.  (First 
part:  Egypt  under  its  native  kings.)  4to,  pp.  308.  The  work  will  have  three 
volumes  of  text,  and  one  of  folio  maps  and  plates.  H.  Handelmann,  Gescliicbte 
Ton  BrasUieiL  8n.  and  9n.  partSL  F.  Walter,  Das  alte  Wales.  8vo,  pp.  549.  E. 
Kopke,  Deutsche  Forschungen.  8vo,  pp.  226. 

Phiioaophy. — Prof.  Dr.  Huber,  Die  Philosophie  d.  Kirchenvater.  8vo,  pp.  314* 
J.  G.  von  Quandt,  Wissen  und  Seyn.  8vo.  pp.  122.  E.  Rosenkranz,  Wissenschaft 
d.  logischen  Idee.  2  Theil.  8vo,  pp.  478.  F.  W.  Tittmann,  Aphorismen  zur  Phi- 
losophie. 8vo,  pp.  128.  J.  G.  Erdmann,  Akademische  Leben  und  Studien.  8vo. 
Dr.  H.  Ritter,  Die  christliche  Philosophie  nach  ihrem  Begrifl^  etc.  bis  auf  die  neuesten 
Zeiten.  2  Band.  8vo,  pp.  891.  0.  F.  Eoeppen,  Die  Religion  des  Buddha,  2  Band. 
(The  Llama  hierarchy  and  church.)  8vo,  pp»  408. 
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FRANCE. 

The  AnnaUa  de  PhUoaopfUe  Chritienne,  a  monthly  periodical,  pnbliahod  in  Paria^ 
edited  hy  A.  Bonnetty,  has  far  its  object  to  defend  Christianity  against  infideli^, 
on  the  ground  of  historical  and  philosophical  inyestigatlona  It  is  thoroogfaljltoman 
Catholic  in  its  view  of  the  Christian  fiuth.  Bat  in  many  of  its  able  articles  and  dis- 
cussions it  occupies  common  ground.  Some  of  the  best  theological  writers  ofCath* 
olic  France  are  enlisted  as  contributors.  This  collection  of  essays  has  now  reached 
its  59th  yolumei  the  20th  of  the  fourth  series.  It  was  started  to  oppose  the  inft- 
deli^  which  reigned  in  France  at  the  beghming  of  the  century.  Among  the  articles 
in  later  numbers  of  general  interest  are  a  series  of  Beaearches  on  the  fourteenth 
dynasty  of  Manetho^  by  M.  F.  Bobion,  referring  in  part  to  the  abode  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  Egypt^  and  which  the  author,  following  a  yariation  of  the  Septuagint,  makes 
(0  be  three  hundred  yeara  M.  Jules  Mohl,  of  the  Institute,  giyee  an  interesting 
sketch  of  the  Progress  in  the  Study  of  the  Languages  and  History  of  the  Oriental 
Nations  in  the  years  1858, 1859,  giving  an  account  of  the  chief  works  issued.  Five 
unpublished  chapters  of  a  work  on  Russia,  by  Count  Joseph  de  Maistre,  are  given, 
in  extracts,  by  Bonnetty.  There  is  also  a  long  and  interesting  account  of  a  discus- 
sion in  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  which  sprung  up  in  conse- 
quence of  a  memoir  presented  by  M.  Renan,  (of  whose  general  position  we  have 
given  some  account  on  previous  pages,)  on  the  question  of  the  Belief  in  the  Unity 
of  God  among  the  primitive  nations.  Many  of  Renan's  objections  are  satisfactorily 
met.  M.  Schoebel  has  an  essay  on  Satan  and  the  Fall,  viewing  the  serpent  as  a 
personification  of  evil.  M.  Laoueman,  on  the  Origin  and  Antiqui^  of  the  Pagodas, 
and  the  religious  observances  of  the  Brahmins.  M.  de  Charency,  on  the  Origin  of 
the  Basque  language. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  St  Beuve's  History  of  Port  Royal  have  been 
issued,  completing  the  work.  The  author  discusses  this  history  rather  from  a 
general  literary  and  historical  position,  than  under  the  strict  theological  aspect : 
but  it  is  still  the  best  account  in  the  French  literature  of  this  revived  Auguatinian- 
ism  in  France. 

The  second  and  last  volume  of  the  works  of  Abffilard  (Abelardi  Opera,)  begun 
in  1850,  by  Cousin,  has  been  published,  edited  by  Chti.  Jourdain.  4to^  pp.  834. 
Price  30  fi". 

Barth^lmy  St  Hilaire's  work  on  Bouddha  and  Bouddhism,  is  highly  spoken  o£ 

Michelet^  in  his  Jeanne  d'Arc,  says,  that  the  English  literature  is  "  sceptique, 
judaique,  satanique,*'  and  adds  in  a  note,  that  he  does  not  recollect  to  have  seen  the 
word  God  in  Shakspeare.  The  accuracy  of  the  criticism  is  illustrated  by  the  &ct, 
that  the  word  God  occurs  more  than  a  thousand  times  in  Shakspeare,  as  appears 
fh>m  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke's  Concordance.    {Notes  and  Queries,) 

A  new  French  version  of  the  Bible  has  been  published  at  Paria  This  work  is 
a  quarto  volume  of  too  high  a  price  for  the  general  public,  but  the  translation  is 
well  spoken  of.  It  has  been  executed  under  the  auspices  of  the  indefatigable 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Enowledga  The  editors  are  mostiy  Lutheiaos, 
and  among  them  we  find  Professors  Matter  and  Munk,  and  Messrs.  Barthohnesa^ 
Geroek,  Sardinoux,  Pichard,  Kreiai^  etc.    Rodolphe  Cuvier  has  examined  ahnoBt 
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the  whole;  and  Bugi^ne  Haag,  one  of  the  editora  of  Ihmce  I^oieaiafnte,  has  cor- 
rected the  prooftL  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  versions 
oommoDlj  oaed  in  the  French  Protestant  churches  will  appreciate  this  noble  effort 
to  place  France  on  a  level  with  England,  Holland,  and  Qermanj,  in  regard  to  the 
Bible  in  the  vulgar  tongua  The  need  of  such  a  work  has  been  long  felt,  and 
various  efforts  has  been  made  towards  partially  supplying  the  defect ;  but  it  was 
reserved  for  an  English  Sodety  to  give  what  was  wanted. 

Augustus  Potthast  has  edited,  with  a  preliminary  dissertation,  the  Liber  de 
rtbua  fnemorabiHortbua^  or  Chronioon  of  "Henry  of  ErfVtrt,'*  orHerford,  which- 
ever it  was.  The  author  belongs  to  the  fburteenth  century,  and  his  work  is  a 
curious  repository,  beginning  as  usual  with  the  Creation,  but  mainly  occupied 
with  the  six  or  seven  centuries  preceding  his  own  timea  The  value  of  this  edi- 
tion is  muoih  enhanced  by  the  carefUl  editing  and  a  copious  index. 

Massinio  d'Azeglio^  the  celebrated  Italian  statesman,  author,  and  artist,  has  re- 
cently published  in  Paris^  and  in  French,  a  work,  entitled.  La  PoUHque  du  droit 
Chreiieny  au  poini  de  vue  de  la  qtiMium  ItaUenne,  D'Azeglio's  theory  is,  that 
whereas  GbrisUanity  has  penetrated  the  social,  intellectual,  and  religious  life  cf  na- 
tions, the  sphere  of  poUtios  is  still  left  a  prey  to  Paganism,  and  the  ruling  prlDci- 
ples  thereof  violence,  conqu At^  and  slavery.    Henoe  the  present  oomplications. 

In  a  recent  lecture  delivered  at  Glasgow,  Sbr  John  Bowring  having  asserted  that 
the  lexicon  of  the  Chinese  language  consists  of  seventy  large  volumes,  M.  Stanis- 
laus Julien,  Professor  of  Chinese  at  the  College  de  France,  and  the  first  Sinologist 
in  Europe,  has  written  to  the  C<maiiMkmnel,  to  point  out  Sir  John's  mistake.  M. 
Julien  states  that,  in  reality,  the  Imperial  Dictionary  of  the  Emperor  of  Kiianghi, 
beiog  that  which  all  European  students  of  Chinese  use,  is  only  of  thirty-two  vol- 
umes in  12mo,  not  thicker  than  the  little  finger,  and  containing  only  42,tl8  cha- 
racters. H.  Julien  asserts,  moreover,  that  a  knowledge  of  about  one  tenth  of  these 
characters  is  sufficient  to  enable  Chinese  books  to  be  understood,  and  that  the 
Chinese  language  *'is  as  clear  as  the  easiest  of  modem  languages." 

Ifaro  Debrit  has .  published  a  History  of  Philosophical  OpinianB  in  Italy  at  the 
Present  Tme^  12mo. 

A  new  edition  of  Gamier's  translation  of  Adam  Sndth's  Inqttiry  into  the  WsaUh 
of  Nations  has  been  issued  in  three  volumes. 

Tb.  Henri  Martinis  Essay  on  a  Jhroblem  in  Theodicy^  read  before  the  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Science^  has  been  published  by  A.  Durand. 

The  third  and  last  Theological  Encyclopedia  of  Abb6  Migne  (vol  46)  is  called 
Diethrmaire  des  Savants  and  des  Ignorants ;  it  is  intended  to  be  a  guide  in  reading, 
oonversation,  and  writing.    It  will  be  m  two  volumes — the  first  is  out 

The  twenty-fourth  vohone  of  Michaud's  Bioffrqphie  OhiverseMe  reaches  to  Lt. 
The  work  will  be  in  forty  or  forty-two  volumes. 

Bp.  Malon,  of  Bruges,  is  issuing  the  third  edition  of  his  Critical  Researches  en 
the  AvMwrsMp  of  ihe  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christy  contendbg  for  Thomas  li  Kempis. 

T.  Poaux  JBsMre  de  la  Reformation  Fran^aisey  Tom.  il  8vo,  pp.  427. 

The  second  and  third  volumes  of  the  History  of  ihe  Bvangekcal  Chtareh  ofElsac^ 
by  Pastor  Bdhrich,  are  published  at  Strasbourg,  consisting  chiefly  of  biographical 
sketches. 

A.  Ydn^  who  some  yean  sinoe  wrote  an  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of 
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Hegel,  showing  a  better  acquaintAnoe  with  his  syBtem  than  any  oth«r  Frenchman 
had  done,  baa  published  two  yolamee  of  a  Translation  of  Hegel's  Logie,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Perpetual  Commentary.  These  volumes  are  to  the  dose  of  the 
Subjective  Logic  of  Hegel. 

L.  de  Sauloy's  DicHanary  of  BibUeai  AnHquUteSy  Svo,  pp.  816.  Besides  the 
usual  archaeological  matter,  this  work  identifies  the  modern  and  ancient  names  of 
places,  and  contains  a  particular  description  of  the  bads  of  the  Dead  Sea^  and  of 
the  Jordan. 


ENGLAND. 

Toe  Journal  of  Sacred  lAieraiure^  November,  1859,  has  articles  on  the  Modern 
Prophetical  Literature ;  the  Descent  of  Christ  into  Hell ;  Bunsen's  Egyptian  His- 
tory ;  the  Emblems  in  8L  John,  Rev.  zi. ;  the  Theology  of  Revelation  and  of 
Heathenism ;  Slavery  Condemned  by  Sacred  and  Profane  Writers.  The  article  on 
Bunaen  is  a  valoable  refutation  of  his  extravagant  Egyptian  chronology. 

The  BrUigh  Quarterly^  for  October,  opens  witii  an  article  on  Unitarianiam,  re- 
viewing the  writings  and  position  of  Rev.  James  Martineau,  at  present  its  ablest 
and  most  learned  advocate  in  Great  Britain.  The  indeflniteness  of  bis  dogmatic 
statements  is  the  point  most  earnestly  pressed.  lit  the  course  of  the  article^  the 
statistics  of  Unitarianiam,  showing  its  comparative  weakness  and  decline^  are  fully 
presented.  The  second  article  is  upon  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent's  recent  woik 
on  Ceylon,  and  gives  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  this  island,  its  population  and 
their  customs,  its  resources  and  physical  characteristics.  Shelley's  Memorials  are 
next  reviewed,  with  an  estimate  of  his  position  as  a  poet  The  Buddhist  Pil- 
grima,  Raindrops,  Novels  and  Novelists,  financial  Resources  of  India,  Tennyson's 
Idylls  of  the  King,  and  M.  Mettemich,  are  the  subjects  of  the  remainmg  artidesi 
This  Number  of  the  Review  ably  maintains  its  high  charaoter. 

The  EdivJfwrgh  Review,  for  October,  says  of  Mr.  Alexander  Bain's  Psychological 
Works,  {Tke  Senses  and  the  Intdkcl,  1855  ;  and  The  Emotions  andiheWiU,  1869,)  that 
the  author,  fbllowbg  in  the  English  track,  "  has  stepped  b^ond  all  his  predeoes- 
sors,  and  has  produced  an  exposition  of  the  mind,  of  the  school  of  Locke  and 
Hartley,  equally  remaricable  in  what  it  has  successfully  done^  and  in  what  it  haa 
wisely  refrained  ftom ;  an  exposition  which  deserves  to  take  rank  aa  the  foremost  of 
its  dass,  and  as  marking  the  most  advanced  point  which  the  d  posteriori  psycbologj 
has  reached."  Mr.  Bun  is  Examiner  in  Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  London.  He  develops  the  law  of  association  more  fully  and  dearlj, 
with  a  greater  variety  of  illuatration,  than  has  been  done  before. 

The  NbrOi  British  Review,  for  November,  ui  noticing  the  recent  Philadelphia 
edition  of  Dr.  Edward  Payson's  worka^  says  of  him :  "  To  an  intimate  and  fiuniliar 
acquaintanoe  with  the  Soiptures,  he  added  great  breadth  of  intellect  and  varied 
literary  attainments.  Intimate  knowledge  of  the  human  oonsdence  was  joined  to 
massiveneas  of  thought  vouching  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  In  several  of  the 
sermons  we  have  again  and  again  had  suggested  to  us  one  in  whom  these  fea- 
tures found  an  almost  perfect  expression — the  late  Edward  Irving."    "  We  are  not 
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aeqnainted  with  any  recexit  work  in  practioal  theology  which  better  deserves  a 
place  in  the  Hbniry  of  every  Christian  gentleman  and  miniater  than  this  edition  of 
the  Memoir  and  Worln  of  Dr.  Payson." 

The  Savilian  Professor  at  Oxford,  Rev.  Baden  Pow€l),  in  his  last  worlCj  The  Or- 
der ofNaktre  (hruidered  in  Reference  to  the  Cflaims  of  ReveUUion^  comes  out  more 
deddedly  in  favor  of  natnre,  and  against  Revelation.  He  denies  the  very  pomi- 
bility  of  any  such  thing  as  a  supematoral  intervention.  He  plants  himself  on  the 
'Mmmntability  of  order"  in  creation,  as  if  that  were  a  universal  and  necessary 
truth  of  reason.  He  adopts  the  theory  of  the  Vesiiges,  not  shrinkiog  back  even 
from  the  notion  of  spontaneous  generation  or  transformation  of  species.  "  The 
Bnpeniatural,"  he  says,  *'  is  the  of&prlng  of  IguoraDce,  and  the  parent  of  supersti- 
tion and  idolatry ;"  and  yet  admits  what  he  calls  "  a  spiritual  revelation.'* 

The  Hakluyt  Society  have  published,  JSxpeditions  into  the  VdOey  of  the  Amazon  in 
1589,  1640,  1639,  by  Spanish  and  Portuguese  explorers,  translated  and  edited 
with  notes^  by  Clements  R.  Markbam.  It  contains  Pizarro's  Expeditions  to  the 
Land  of  Cinnamon,  translated  from  G«rcilaaso ;  Orellana's  Voyage  down  the 
Amazon,  from  Herrera ;  and  the  New  Discovery  of  the  Great  River  of  the  Amazons, 
translated  fh>m  Acafia ;  this  last  work  was  first  printed  in  1641,  and  is  the  earliest 
complete  account  of  the  discovery. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle  died  August  27,  1859.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Manual  of 
Chrstian  Antiquities,  two  editions ;  Latin-English  and  English-Latin  Lexicon ; 
a  Critical  Latin-English  Lexicon,  two  editions;  Ecclesiastical  Chronology;  Luther 
and  his  Times ;  History  of  Infidelity  and  Superstition ;  the  Bampton  Lectures  for 
1852 ;  History  of  the  Papacy  to  the  Reformation,  2  vols. ;  A  Manual  of  Scripture 
History,  seven  editions ;  besides  other  smaller  volumes. 

A  new  volume  of  Essays  and  Reviews,  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men,  is  an- 
nounced, in  oontinuation  of  the  series  began  five  years  ago.  The  Oxford  writers 
are:  Prof.  Jewett  and  Baden  Powell,  Dr.  Temple  of  Rugby,  Mr.  Pattison  and 
Mr.  Wilson.  The  Cambridge  writers  are :  Dr.  Williams,  of  Lampeter  College,  Wales, 
and  Mr.  01  W.  Goodwin,  who  wrote  on  the  Papyri  of  Egypt  for  the  previous 
series. 

The  third  edition  of  Sir  J.  Emerson  TennenVs  Ceylon  is  to  be  enlarged  by  chap- 
ters on  Buddhism,  and  the  Devil  Worship. 

ManseVs  Bampton  Lectures  are  the  subject  of  continued  discussion. '  The  author 
has  published  a  Reply  to  Mr.  Munn*s  Strictures,  and  the  latter  has  issued  a  re- 
joinder :  A  Sequel  to  the  Inquiry,  What  is  Revelation  ?  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to 
a  Layman,  containing  an  answer  to  Mr.  Mansers  Examination  of  the  Charges 
against  the  Bampton  Lectures. 

Baron  Maeaulay  died  in  London,  Dea  28,  1859,  of  a  disease  of  the  "heart. 
Hallam,  Presoott,  Irving,  and  Sir  James  Stevens,  among  the  historians ;  and  Hum- 
boldt, Carl  Ritter,  and  William  Grimm,  have  all  passed  away  during  the  year  just 
ended.  Macaulay's  Essays  and  Reviews  placed  him  among  the  foremost  men  in 
cotemporary  literature — while  his  History  of  England  insures  him  a  permanent 
fiune.  In  1848  the  first  two  volumes  were  published,  in  1855  the  third  and  fourth. 
It  is  not  yet  known  whether  the  fifth  is  far  enough  advanced  towards  completion 
to  be  issued.  His  Correspondence  is  said  to  be  of  great  value  and  interest,  &nd 
will  probably  be  given  to  the  world. 
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Lord  Brongham  Is  about  to  publUh,  in  a  single  toIqiim^  hia  principal  sclen- 
Uflc  and  mathematical  works.  Theyconaiatof:  General  Theorema,  chiefly  po* 
riama  on  the  higher  geometry ;  KeplePa  Problem ;  Calcolua  ci  Partial  Differenoea ; 
Greek  Geometry^  (ancient  analysis ;)  Paradoxes  Impated  to  the  Integral  Calculus ; 
Architecture  of  Cella  of  Bees ;  Experiments  and  InTestigations  on  Light  and 
Colore;  Optical  Inquiries^  experimental  and  analytical;  on  Forces  of  Attraction  to 
Several  Genlrea ;  and,  laatiy,  hia  Oration  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  This  Tolnme  ia  to 
be  dedicated  to  the  Uniyeraity  of  Edinbuigh — a  graoeful  compliment  for  hia  lord- 
ship's late  nomination  to  the  high  post  of  Ohanoellor  of  that  learned  eatablishment. 
We  underatand  that  Hr.  Gladstone,  who  haa  been  chosen  Rector  of  the  same  Uni- 
vernty,  has  some  idea  of  publishing  his  speeches  in  a  shigle  volume,  and  also  of 
dedicating  them  to  the  Universi^  of  the  northern  capital 

Nearly  £400  have  been  subscribed  for  the  statue  to  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  in  the 
public  park  at  Southampton,  Dr.  Walts'  native  town.  Mr.  Lucas,  the  sculptor, 
has  commenced  the  statue,  which  will  foe  above  Ufe-alze^  and,  with  the  pedestal, 
will  stand  nearly  twenty  feet  high.  About  £200  more  is  required  to  be  subscribed 
by  the  public;  Hr.  Lucas  has  completed  a  model  of  the  statue,  and  has  succeeded 
iu  perfecting  an  admir^le  likeness  of  the  poet  The  statue  and  pedestal  will  be 
of  Balaover  stone.  The  inauguration  of  the  erection  of  the  statue  by  a  grand  pub- 
lic ceremonial  will  take  place. 

A  Memoir  of  the  late  revered  John  Angell  James  is  to  be  prepared  by  Eev.  B. 
W.  Dale,  his  colleague  and  successor.  The  circuliUion  of  Mr.  James's  practical 
religious  works,  issued  by  the  London  Tract  Society  was  immense :  Anxiaua  In- 
quireff  18mo,  466,421;  da,  royal  edition,  20,217;  do.,  32mo,  101,227;  do., 
Welsh,  7710;  do.,  Italian,  160;  da,  (rerman,  429;  da,  French,  279— total, 
586,448.  Pastoral  Addresses,  1,049,319;  Towig  Man  Jrom  Home,  QS,00l;  Christ- 
ian Progress,  37,817 ;  Bdieve  and  U  Sa/eed,  32mo.,  30,260 ;  Path  to  the  BusJi,  32mo^ 
13,813;  EHmbeth  Boies,  32mo,  8262.  Tracts  —  .8^Zi«&0  and  be  Saved,  450,900; 
Tour  Great  Concern,  129,260;  The  Pious  CoJUer,  121,576 ;  The  Man  that  KiUed  his 
Neighbor,  416,310 — grand  total,  2,930,950.  The  Anxious  Inquirer  has  been  circu- 
lated in  several  other  languages,  but  to  what  extent  is  unknown. 

A  Septuagint  Lectureship  has  been  endowed  at  Oxford,  by  Bev.  Ed.  Grinfield, 
with  £1000,  three  per  cent  consols. 

The  Abbd  Domenecb,  whose  work  on  Texas  recently  excited  so  much  attention 
in  Europe,  is  about  to  publish  in  London  a  book,  in  two  volumes^  called,  Seven 
Tears^  Residence  in  the  Oreai  Deserts  of  North- America, 

Paley's  Ihndenees  of  Christiamiy  has  been  published  in  London,  with  Annota- 
tions by  Bishop  Whately. 

There  ia  to  be  seen  in  the  library  room  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  England, 
in  John  Milton's  own  handwriting,  a  plan  of  a  tragedy,  entitied  "  Paradise  Loet^" 
which  he  had  purposed  writing^  and  perhaps  actually  did  write^  some  thir^  years 
befive  the  publication  of  his  great  Epia  The  play  and  the  poem  have  littie  in 
common,  the  former  bemg  in  great  part  occupied  with  the  expulsion  from  Eden, 
and  the  events  which  followed,  and  introducing  the  Virtues  and  Vices  among  the 
dramatis  personas.    It  was  modelled  after  the  Greek  tragedies. 

Critical  Annotations  on  fhe  New  Testament,  being  a  Supplementaiy  Volume  to 
Bishop  Bloomfield's  Greek  Testament  with  English  Notes,  was  announced  by 
Messrs.  Longman  &  Co.,  to  appear  in  January. 
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A  eaoAma  liteniy  difiooreiy  was  lately  made  in  an  old  honse^  formerly  a  portion 
of  a  religions  edifioe,  at  Wiltscott,  in  Oxfordshire.  While  pnlling  it  down,  the 
workmen  came  upon  a  secret  closet  or  oratory,  hidden  in  the  thickness  of  the 
walls,  and  oorered  by  the  panelling  of  the  a^'acent  room.  It  proved  to  be  the 
place  of  deposit  for  a  small  library  of  the  earliest  Protestant  Theology  of  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  conoealed,  no  donbt^  when  the  posaeasion  of  soch  works  was 
almost  safficient  to  do(»n  the  owner  to  fire  and  &ggot  Some  of  John  Knoz^s 
writings  are  espedally  mentioned,  and  a  "  complete  copy  of  the  first  EDgUsb,  or 
Corerdale's  translation  of  the  Bible."  No  perfect  copy  of  this  Bible  has  yet  been 
fofwad ;  and  one,  the  title  and  first  leaf  wanting,  bat  supplied  in  flM^simile,  sold 
tor  £366,  or;$18e0,  in  1864. 

A  new  room  has  just  been  fitted  up  at  the  British  Museum,  in  which  are  ar- 
rsnged  a  collection  of  Assyrian  slabs,  receiyed  from  Kouyunjik,  from  the  recent 
excavations  of  Hormuzd  Rassam  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Loftus.  They  contain  many 
animal  groups  m  low  relief^  but  differ  materially  from  the  collections  of  Layard 
and  Rawlinaon,  in  the  spirit  and  life-likeness  of  their  representationsL  Some  of 
them  are  hardly  inferior  to  the  Greek  sculptures  in  artistic  merit  They  are  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  latest  period  of  Assyrian  art,  about  2600  years  ago.  In  an 
adjoining  room,  the  Curators  are  arranging  Carthaginian  sculptures  and  antiquities 
lately  exhumed  by  Rev.  Nathan  Dayis^  among  which  are  a  number  of  relievi,  with 
Phoenican  inscriptions. 

L&erary  ifortolify.— It  is  computed  that  about  three  thousand  novels  have  been 
published  in  Great  Britain  shioe  the  appearance  of  Waverleyj  counting  about  seven 
thousand  volumes.  Novel-writmg  is  still  a  flourishing  trade.  The  advertising 
pages  of  the  AOienawn  and  the  Literary  OaasetU  are  covered  with  announcements. 
The  demand  is  enormous,  the  supply  abundant  But  the  tables  of  literary  mor- 
tality sh#w  the  following  appalling  facts  m  regard  to  the  chances  of  an  author  to 
secure  lasting  feme :  Out  of  1000  published  books,  600  never  pay  the  cost  of 
printing,  etc,  200  just  pay  expenses,  100  a  slight  profit,  and  only  100  show  a  sub- 
stantial gun.  Of  these  1000  books,  660  are  forgotten  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
160  more  at  the  end  of  three  years;  only  60  survive  seven  years'  publicity.  Of 
the  60,000  publications  put  forth  in  the  seventeenth  century,  hardly  more  than  60 
have  a  great  reputation,  and  are  reprinted.  Of  the  80,000  works  published  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  posterity  has  hardly  preserved  more  than  were  rescued 
from  oblivion  in  the  seventeenth  oentuiy.  Men  have  been  writing  books  these 
3000  yean,  and  there  are  hardly  more  than  600  writers  throughout  the  globe  who 
have  survived  the  outrages  of  time  and  the  forgetihiness  of  man. 

Important  historical  documents  are  reported  as  discovered  in  Br.  WiUiams^s 
Iflmiy  by  Rev.  Dr.  Waddington,  in  a  letter  to  the  Independent : 

"  Manuscripts,  stowed  away  for  many  years  in  dust  and  disorder,  are  now  care- 
folly  examined.  One  result  will  be  very  satisfactory  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
Puritan  history.  The  original  sources  of  KedFa  History  of  (he  Pwitana  are  clearly 
identified.  You  will  remember  that  the  principal  authority  quoted  by  Neal  is  a 
MS.  entitied  the  '  Second  part  of  a  register.'  This  is  only  the  copy  ot  papers,  the 
existence  oi  which  was  doubted  by  many.  Bishop  Maddox,  in  particular,  spoke 
of  it  as  unworthy  of  credit  But  in  the  same  library  are  now  found  the  original 
papers  from  which  the  compilation  has  been  made.    They  were  oolleoted  by  Mr* 
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Roger  Morrice,  who  was  ejected  at  the  Restoration  from  DuiBeld,  in  B^byshire, 
and  for  a  long  time  protected  bj  Lord  HoUiS)  in  whose  house  he  lived.  When  his 
brethren  were  fined  and  imprisoned,  he  remained  quietly  in  hia  study  making  a 
careful  record  of  all  the  facts  that  could  be  ascertained  to  elucidate  the  course  of 
Puritanism  in  this  country.  Stripe  says :  '  He  left  vast  heaps  of  MSS.  behind  him.' 
The  heaps  are  now  under  examination,  and  we  shall  come,  erelong,  to  the  root  of 
the  matter.    The  Memorial  Church  of  the  Pilgrim  Patbers  is  not  forgotten." 

Wm.  Smith  is  preparing  a  Didionary  of  Biblical  AnHquiiieSt  Geography  and 
Sistory,  on  the  general  plan  of  his  classical  dictionaries. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  notice  of  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  a  translation 
of  J.  E.  T.  Wiltsch'a  ffand-book  of  Geography  and  Church  StaMaUcs,  It  is  translated 
by  John  Lestel,  Esq. ;  edited  by  Prof  P.  D.  Maurice. 

The  fifth  volume  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  Modem  Painters  is  announced  as  in  preparation. 

The  first  number  of  a  Qua/rterly  Index  to  OarretU  Literakire  has  appeared.  Its 
object  is  to  give  a  reference  to  all  new  publications,  and  to  the  articles  in  the  dif- 
ferent reviews  and  periodicals. 

Darwin's  Origin  of  Species  by  Natural  Selection  is  exciting'  a  great  deal  of 
interest  from  the  novelty  of  his  views  and  the  ability  with  which  they  are  enforced. 
The  work  has  been  republished  in  America. 

Rawlinson's  Historical  Evidences  of  the  Scripture  Becords,  the  Bampton  Lectures 
for  1859,  will  also  be  republished. 

Three  works  have  been  published  on  the  present  condition  of  the  Friends :  S. 
Eothergill,  An  Essay  on  the  Society  of  Friends ;  being  an  Inquiry  into  the  Causes 
of  their  diminished  Influence  and  Numbers:  J.  J.  Fox,  The  Society  of  lYiends; 
an  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  its  Weakness  as  a  Church :  and  £.  Sheppard,  A 
Fallen  Faith ;  being  a  Historical,  Religious  and  Socio-Political  Sketch  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  a 

Immanuel  Hermann  Fichte's  (the  younger)  Contributions  to  Mental  Philosophy 
have  been  translated  and  edited  by  J.  D.  Morell  in  one  volume.    I2ma    Pp.  150. 

New  Works  in  Theotogy. — C.  EUicot,  Comm/entary  on  the  Ephesians;  a  new 
edition  of  Jowett  on  Thessabnians^  GalaHaw  and  Bomans ;  Liturgies  of  St,  Mark 
and  SL  JameSj  translated  by  Neale ;  Elelly's  Union  of  Christ  and  his  Church ; 
Lathbury's  History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  second  edition ;  Chs.  Bridges 
on  EccUsiastea;  T.  W.  Robertson's  Lectures  an  CorinOiians:  Smith's  Pairiarchal 
Age^  second  edition ;  Bobert  Buchanan  on  Eodesiastes. 

General Literaturc-^Y'meVs  Studies  on  Pascal,  translated  by  Smith;  Bacon's 
Works,  new  edition,  volume  1,  completing  the  Literary  and  Professional  Works; 
Whewell's  PkUonic  Dialogues  for  JEnglish  Beaders ;  Rev.  Chas.  Kingsley's  Miscel- 
lanies, two  volumes ;  Hecker's  Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  third  edition,  trans- 
lated by  Babington,  adding  a  lireatises  on  Children's  Pilgrimages ;  W.  S.  Walker, 
Critical  Examination  of  the  Text  of  Shakepeare ;  Life  of  Schleiermacher^  translated 
by  Rowan,  two  volumes ;  A  Translation  of  Theod.  Mommsen's  History  of  Borne  ; 
Prout's  Beliques  in  Bohn's  Library;  a  new  edition  of  Bosworth's  Anglo-Saxon  DiC" 
tionary. 
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UNITED    STATES. 

The  Etsiorical  Magazine^  N.  T.»  Dea  1859,  oontams  a  oopy  of  the  applioation  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  the  city  of  Leyden  for  permission  to  "  lire  in  the  city"  and 
'*  have  the  fireedom  thereof  in  canrjring  on  their  trades  without  being  a  bnrden,  in 
the  leasts  to  any  one."  This  is  now  first  published.  It  seems  to  show  that  the 
reason  why  the  PilgiimB  under  Bobinson,  unlike  the  English  dissenters  under 
Bobert  Durie,  had  no  church  in  Leyden,  was,  that  they  preferred  to  take  care  of 
themselvee.  This  congregation  at  first  consisted  of  about  one  hundred  persons ;  in 
1620  they  had  increased  to  about  three  hundred,  of  whom  about  one  half  came  to 
America.  Most  of  them  pursued  useful  tradea  A  list  of  many  of  those  who  did 
not  embark  in  the  Mayflower  is  given  in  the  Magazine, 

The  complete  works  of  Bacon,  after  the  new  English  edition,  are  to  be  issued  in 
superior  style,  in  Boston,  in  twelve  volumes,  at  (1.50  the  volume. 

A  new  and  improved  edition  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Emmons  is  to  be  published  by 
the  Congregati(»ud  Board  of  Publication,  to  be  comprised  in  six  volumes.  It  will 
contain  a  full  index  of  all  the  principal  topics  discussed.  The  first  volume  will  be 
ready  in  a  few  weeks* 

]£r.  S.  Bhees,  Cleric  of  the  Smithflon{an  Institute,  has  published  a  Manttal  of 
PUbHc  lAbraries,  IngtiUuiions  and  Societies  of  ihe  United  SUUeSf  from  which  we  gather 
some  interesting  statistics.  The  whole  number  of  libraries  is  40,890,  containing 
12,720,686  volumes.  Of  the  public  libraries  there  are  129T,  containing  4,280,866 
volumes.  Of  these,  New- York  has  150,421  volumes  and  Massachusetts  632,800. 
Pennsylvania  ranks  next,  with  467,716  volumes.  A  comparison  of  the  number  of 
volumes  in  public  libraries  in  the  larger  cities  shows  New- York  has  346,185; 
Philadelphia,  271,081 ;  Boston,  268,079.  The  Astor  Library  in  this  city  is  also  the 
lai^est  public  library  in  the  country,  containing  80,000  volumes,  6000  more  than 
the  next  in  size,  that  of  Harvard  University.  One  fact  worthy  of  remark  is,  that 
of  4,008,081  volumes  in  the  public  libraries  of  all  the  States^  (omitting  the  District 
of  Columbia,  which  contains  272,835,)  there  are  3,103,085  in  those  of  the  free 
States,  and  904,946  in  those  of  the  slave  States. 

On  the  History  of  (he  Ohurches  and  Ministers  of  Indiana^  a  work  commenced  by 
Father  Dickey,  and  for  the  last  four  years  in  the  hands  of  T.  S.  Milligan,  a  commit- 
tee consisting  of  O.  P.  TindaU,  J.  M.  Bishop,  A.  W.  Freeman,  and  T.  S.  Milligan, 
was  appointed  by  the  Synod  of  Cincinnati  to  devise  ways  and  means,  and  publish 
the  work  as  soon  as  possible. 

Messrs.  Ticknor  k  Fields,  Boston,  announce  the  early  publication  of  a  new  vol- 
ixme,  by  Balph  Waldo  Emerson,  entitled  The  Conduct  of  Life. 

The  science  of  philology  in  this  country  has  sustained  a  deep  loss  in  the  decease 
of  Prof.  W.'W.  Turner,  formerly  teacher  of  Hebrew  in  the  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary of  New- York  dty.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Librarian  of  the  Patent 
Office,  Washington.  Thd  Transactions  of  (he  American  IXhnologicai  and  Oriental 
Societies  were  enriched  by  his  numerous  and  vahiable  contributions.  In  addition 
to  these,  his  reputation  as  a  linguist  was  so  great  that  scarcely  a  philological  work 
has  appeared  of  late  without  his  advice  or  cooperation  being  solicited.  The  Se- 
mitic languages  were  his  peculiar  province,  and  Nordheimer*s  Hebrew  Grammar 
(the  best  ever  published,  now  very  scarce)  owes  to  him  a  large  portion  of  its  excel- 
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lenoe.  He  was  the  compiler  of  the  Latin  dictionaiy  known  as  Andrew^s  Lexiean, 
and  had  the  arranging  and  snperintendenoe  of  the  works  on  Indian  langoages 
issaed  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  as  Riggs's  Dacoiah  Chrammar  amd  Dictionary, 
AX  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  in  New- York,  in  October,  he 
read  on  the  Phenldan  Inscription  of  Sidon,  exhibiting  a  ftc-simile  which  he  had 
himself  made  from  the  monument  sent  by  the  Duo  de  Luqaet  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Schem,  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  is  preparing  an  American  Scdeaiagticdl  Teat' 
Bookf  to  be  published  by  H.  Dayton,  N.  Y.  It  will  be  very  valuable.  The  author 
has  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  present  statistics  of  Christianity  all  over  the 
world  than  any  other  man  in  tiie  oountiy. 

Dr.  Owen^s  Ckmimentary  on  John  is  rapidly  advancing  to  its  completion. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  among  our  quarterly  Journals  The  Undergradnatey  oon^ 
ducted  by  an  Association  of  Collegiate  and  Profenonal  Students  in  the  United 
Stated  and  Europe.  The  first  number  contains  two  hundred  and  twenty  pages,  and 
does  great  credit  to  the  Association.  It  is  very  handsomely  printed.  The  price  is 
only  $2  a  year.  Besides  the  Introduction  and  Testimonials,  it  has  articles  on  Ger- 
man Student  Life  and  Travel ;  The  University  of  Cambridge.  England ;  Horace 
Mann;  A  Student's  Voyage  to  Labrador;  Dickens,  how  far  a  literaiy  Exemplar; 
Uilton;  The  Besponsibility  of  Writers  of  Fiction ;  The  Literary  Societies  of  Yale 
College ;  a  Course  of  Study  in  the  English  Language  and  Literature  suitable  for 
Colleges  and  High  Schools;  and  College  Characters  and  Characteristics;  with 
News- Articles  irom  various  institutions.    We  wish  it  all  suooess. 
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BIBLICAL  LITERATURE. 

1.  Hie  Wordt  of  the  Lord  Jeaus.  By  Rudolf  Stub,  Doctor  of  Theology, 
CShief  Pastor  and  Boperintendent  of  Schkenditz.  Tranalated  from  the  Beoond 
revued  German  Edition.  By  Re7.  Wiluax  B.  Pops.  Manchester:  Nev  Edi- 
tion. YoL  I-YI.  SL  The  Words  of  the  Jiiten  Sa/oiovr,  and  OommerUary  on  the 
JBpieile  of  8t,  James.  By  the  same ;  published  as  YoL  IX.  8to.  Philadelphia : 
Smithy  ^igUah  ft  Co.  New- York:  Sheldon  ft  Co.  1859-1860.  It  is  an  encour- 
aging sign  in  respect  to  the  theological  literature  of  our  country,  that  works  of 
•oeh  sterling  virtue,  and  of  such  bulk,  are  having  so  wide  a  circulation.  The 
1^  Tolumes  of  Olshausen's  Commentaries,  have  been  even  a  book-selling  success. 
We  give  a  cordial  welcome  to  these  volumes  of  Dr.  Stier.  They  are  faithfully 
translated  by  Mr.  Pope,  aided  in  a  part  of  the  second  volume  by  Rev.  John 
FuHon.  The  work  itself  has  for  fifteen  years  had  a  high  reputation  among  the 
evangelical  Lutherans  of  Germany.  It  is  a  Lutheran  commentary,  upon  the 
doctrines  in  controversy  between  them  and  the  Reformed  ;  but  those  points  are 
only  incidental,  and  will  not  mar  its  value  to  the  general  reader.  In  Yols  I.  and 
n.,  and  part  of  III.,  we  have  the  words  of  Christ  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew ;  in 
IIL  and  lY.  those  in  Mark  and  Luke ;  in  Y.  and.YI.,  a  portion  of  those  in  John. 
The  commentary  is  learned,  minute,  and  extended,  yet  also  full  of  thought  and 
life,  and  such  as  to  qnicken  the  spiritual  mind.  The  idea  of  the  work  is  a  most 
happy  one — ^that  of  taking  the  very  words  of  our  Lord  in  his  reported  sayings, 
and  learning  truth  directly  from  them :  learning  just  how  the  truth  stood  in  the 
speech  of  Him  who  is  the  way,  and  the  truU^  and  the  life.  And  this  truth  is 
here  unfolded  and  developed  in  its  various  applications,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
manifold  forms  of  error  so  rife  in  the  author's  native  land.  The  conmientary, 
too,  is  written  in  a  style  of  free,  as  well  as  of  minute  exposition.  Such  a  work 
eannot  fiiil  to  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  all  who  will  make  it  a  study. 
Hone  better  can  be  found  as  a  basis  for  homiletical  exposition  of  those  parts  of 
Seriptore  which  take  the  deepest  hold  of  Christian  life  and  experience.  It 
itimnlates  every  reader,  by  disclosing  unexpected  turns  and  combinations  of 
thonght  We  trust  that  the  publLshers  may  find  their  amends  in  a  large  circu- 
lation for  giving  us  so  valuable  an  addition  to  our  exegetical  literature  at  so 
resBonable  a  price. 

8.  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  By  Otto  von  Gkbuloh.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  Rev.  Hkioit  Dowiong.  Philadelphia:  Smith,  English  ft  Co. 
Edinburgh:  T.  ft  T.  Clark.    186a    8vo,  pp.  585.    For  sale  in  New-York  by 
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A.  D.  F.  Randolph.  Otto  von  Gerlach  was  born  in  1801  and  died  in  1849. 
Such  were  his  oonneotions  and  relations,  that  he  might  haye  aspired  to  a  high 
portion  in  the  state ;  and  he  was  admirably  fitted  also  to  the  career  of  a  pro- 
fessor. But  he  preferred  for  his  Master's  sake  to  devote  himself  to  the  humble 
work  of  a  pastor,  in  one  of  the  most  responnble  posts  in  Germany,  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  of  Berlin.  Here  he  labored  indefatigably  from  1835  to  1847,  when 
he  was  called  to  the  cathedral  church.  Here,  too,  he  liyed,  in  the  midst  of  hia 
arduous  toil,  to  gather  around  him  young  men,  students  for  the  ministry,  and 
impart  to  them  the  fruits  of  his  ripe  experience.  We  recollect  well  the  deep 
impression  he  often  produced  in  those  colloquies ;  and  how,  as  he  discoursed, 
the  hearts  of  his  hearers  were  elevated.  His  great  parochial  toil,  however,  did 
not  prevent  him  from  stiU  continuing  his  studies.  He  prepared  a  commentary 
for  popular  use,  on  the  New  Testament  and  portions  of  the  Old,  which  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  very  best  of  that  character  in  Germany,  where  it  has  passed 
through  several  editions.  The  commentary  is  based  on  thorough  study,  bat 
makes  no  show  of  investigation,  giving  the  results  in  the  simplest  form.  The 
translator,  we  think,  judged  wisely  in  selecting  the  Pentateuch  as  the  first  por- 
tion for  translation.  English  students  of  the  Bible  have  long  needed  just  such 
a  work  as  this.  It  is  well  adapted  for  general  use,  being  both  concise  and 
simple.  We  hope  that  both  the  translator  and  publishers  may  be  encouraged 
to  give  us  other  parts  of  this  commentary. 

4.  Theologischhomileiisches  Bibelwerk.  Von  Dr.  J.  P.  Laxok.  Die  Briefe 
Petri  und  der  Brief  Juda,  von  Dr.  G.  F.  0.  Fronmiiller.  Bielefeld :  1869.  Royal 
8vo,  pp.  125.  Of  the  general  plan  of  this  work  we  gave  an  account  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Rkview.  It  was  projected  by  Dr.  Lange,  and  is  to  be  carried 
out  with  the  aid  of  other  theologians.  Its  aim  is  to  give  a  thorough,  yet  con- 
cise exegesis  of  each  verse;  to  show  the  internal  relations  of  the  different  parts; 
to  bring  out  the  theological  and  Christologieal  sense  and  bearings  of  the  pas- 
sages ;  and  to  append  succinct  homlletical  hints.  Thus  far  the  work  has  fulfilled 
its  promise.  It  has  been  warmly  welcomed  in  Germany.  Dr.  Fronmiiller's 
portion  is  carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  the  original  design.  It  forms  the  14th  part 
of  the  New  Testament  division,  Dr.  Lange's  Commentary  on  John  completing 
the  Gospels,  and  Dr.  Lechler's  on  the  Acts  are  announced  as  in  the  press. 

6.  Dr.  A.  Neandev^s  Autlegung  der  heiden  Briefe  an  die  Corinlher.  Herans- 
gegeben  von  Willibald  Heyschlag,  Hofprediger  zu  Earkruhe.  Berlin :  1869.  8vo, 
pp.  884.  This  is  the  third  volume  of  Neander's  Theological  Lectures,  published 
chiefly  from  the  notes  of  his  auditors.  His  ezegetical  lectures  were  highly 
prized.  Not  deficient  in  philological  learning,  their  aim  is  rather  to  bring  out 
the  spiritual  sense  of  the  sacred  writers,  and  to  expound  their  sayings  in  the 
light  of  the  history  and  circumstances  of  the  times.  These  commentaries  on  the 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  are  a  good  specimen  of  his  exegetical  powers,  and 
will  prove  a  valuable  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  the  writings  of  PauL 

6.  Bunsen'a  Bibelwerk.  Vollstandiges  Bibelwerk  fur  die  Gemeinde,  voa 
CnaisTUN  Cabl  Josias  Bdnsen.    Of  this  work,  three  new  parts  have  appeared* 
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namely,  Josboa,  Judges,  1,  2  Samuel,  1,  2  Kings,  in  one  toI.  ;  Isaiah,  in  an- 
other; also  the  first  part  of  the  second  nmin  division  of  the  work,  namely, 
Bibelorknnden,  (Blble-doonments,)  on  the  law  and  the  older  prophets.  Tiie 
objeet  of  this  second  division  is  to  give  a  history  of  the  Books,  and  a  critical 
revision  of  the  texts  of  the  Bible.  The  full  plan  of  the  work  comprises  three 
divisions:  the  Bible  Text;  the  Bible  Docnmento;  the  Bible  History.  Of  this 
third  part,  no  Tolame  has  been  published.  The  object  of  the  author  is  to  adapt 
the  Bible,  by  and  through  criticism,  to  the  wants  of  the  modem  world.  It  is  a 
work  of  immense  labor  and  reseach,  traversing  the  whole  of  ancient  history,  »nd 
examining  the  objections  of  modern  criticism.  But  Bunsen  himself  is  not  seldom 
arbitrary  in  his  hypotheses,  and  satisfies  only  himself  in  his  solution  of  difficul- 
ties. His  work  is  intended  to  meel  the  wants  of  the  critical  skeptic,  of  the  in- 
quiative  believer,  and  of  the  common  mind.  It  is  learned,  able,  and  eloquent ; 
but  it  lacks  in  dear  method,  and  leads  to  ambiguous  results.  Chevalier  Bunsen's 
favorite  idea  is,  that  Japhet  is  to  expound  and  apply  the  ideas  and  history  of 
Shem.  Tlus  may  be  so ;  but  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  doubt  whether  that 
task  has  been  performed,  as  a  finality,  in  this  Bible- work. 

7.  The  EpiaUta  of  St  Peter  andSL  Jude,  preached  and  explained  by  Martik 
LoTHXR.  Wittemberg .  1529-41.  Translated,  with  Preface  and  Notes,  by  E.  H. 
Gnxvrr.  New-York :  Anson  D.  Randoph.  1859.  12mo,  pp.  386.  The  Rev. 
£.  H.  Gillett,  of  Harlem,  N.  Y.,  has  done  a  good  service  in  this  translation  of 
works  of  Luther,  which  haye  not  hitherto  been  rendered  into  English^  In  his 
Preiace,  he  teUs  us  that  he  found  the  original  "  stored  away  upon  the  upper 
shelves  of  the  library  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,"  N.  Y.,  in  the  first 
Wittemberg  edition.  That  library  also  contains  almost  all  of  the  earlier 
editions  of  Luther's  writings,  as  well  as  of  those  of  cotemporary  reformers. 
The  translation  is  very  well  executed,  retaining  much  of  the  boldness  and  force 
of  the  original.  Luther,  as  a  practical  and  direct  ^positor,  has  never  been  sur- 
passed. He  applies  Scripture  with  surprising  force  and  pungency  to  the  circum- 
stances^  and  especially  to  the  errors,  of  his  own  times.  These  Lectures  contain 
▼i^otons  attacks  on  the  Papal  corruptions  and  assumptions,  drawing  sharply  the 
difference  between  divine  and  human  authority.  Sometimes  the  writer  breaks 
oat  in  vehement  denunciation ;  but  strong  words  were  necessary  in  those  days 
of  hard  strife.  If  any  one  would  see  how  Scripture  may  be  handled,  so  as  to  be 
most  effective,  let  him  read  the  commentaries  of  Martin  Luther. 

8.  Tke  Jffpittle  to  the  JtomanSt  in  Oreek  and  English,  with  an  Anodym  and  Exe- 
ffetieal  Commentary,  By  Samuel  H.  Turner,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Revised 
mnd  Corrected.    New-York:  Anson  B.  F.  Randolph.    1869.    8vo,  pp.  xvi.,  262. 

9.  The  EpitUe  to  the  ffebretM,  in  Oreek  and  English,  By  the  same.  New- 
York  :  1869.     8vo,  pp.  viii,  200. 

10.  Spiritual  Things  Compared  with  Spiritual ;  or  the  OoepeU  and  Acta  Illus- 
trated by  the  use  of  Parallel  References,  By  the  same.  New- York ;  A.  D.  F. 
Bsuidolpb.    1869.    12mo,  pp.  xi,  221. 

Dr.  Turner  stands,  by  common  consent,  at  the  head  of  the  expositors  of  Scrip- 
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tare  in  the  Protestant  Episeopal  Church.  In  the  range  and  soonracy  of  his 
Biblical  learning  he  has  no  equal  in  that  Chnrch,  and  few  in  other  churches 
take  higher  rank.  He  comprises  many  of  the  best  qualities  of  a  commentator- 
thorough  study,  careful  judgment^  clear  statement,  and  eminent  candor.  Eren 
where  we  may  differ  from  lum  in  the  exposition  of  particular  passages,  we  feel 
that  his  own  opinion  has  a  deserred  weight,  because  fonned  firom  a  careful  sur. 
Tey  of  the  meaning  and  scope  of  the  passage,  and  penned,  too,  from  a  simple 
regard  to  the  teaching  of  the  Divine  word.  EUs  Commentaries  on  the  Romans 
and  Hebrews  here  appear  in  a  revised  form.  They  show  a  &milliar  ao- 
qualntance  with  the  best  writers^  English  and  German,  and  also  with  the 
patristio  literature.  They  are  admirably  adapted,  by  clear  arrangement, 
to  the  use  of  students  and  ministers.  An  appendix  to  each  Tolume  gives^ 
in  a  series  of  questions,  a  oonvenient  analysis  of  the  work.  The  third  of  these 
volumes  was  prepared  as  an  aid  to  theological  students.  It  is  a  selection 
of  parallel  and  illustratiye  passages^  made  with  great  care,  running  through 
the  Gospels  and  the  Acts.  Its  object  is  to  elucidate  Scripture  by  Scrip- 
ture ;  citing  no  passages  but  those  directly  in  point.  Its  usefulness  may  well 
extend  beyond  its  original  destination ;  for  all  who  desire  to  know  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit  will  be  thankful  to  the  honored  author,  for  giving  them  so  convenient 
a  help.  We  trust  that  his  original  purpose  of  extending  it  to  the  remaining 
Books  of  the  New  Testament  may  yet  be  carried  into  exeeutionl 

11.  .^  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible  ;  for  general  use  in  the  Study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures.   With  Engravings,  Maps,  and  Tables.    12mo,  pp.  584. 

12.  A  Ccmmonplaee-Booh  to  the  Holy  Bible.  By  the  celebrated  John  Locks. 
From  the  fifth  London  Edition.  Revised  by  Rev.  William  Dodd,  LLD.  With 
an  Enlarged  Index.     8vo,  pp.  413. 

13.  The  Bible  Text-Book;  or  the  Principal  Texts  relating  to  the  Persons, 
Places  and  Subjects  occurring  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Arranged  for  the  use  of 
Uinisters,  Teachers,  etc.     ISmo,  pp.  208. 

These  three  valuable  aids  in  the  study  of  the  Bible  have  been  published  by 
the  American  Tract  Society,  New-Tork.  The  Dictionary  is  based  upon  Dr. 
Edward  Robinson's  Condensed  Bible  Dictionary,  first  published  in  1888,  with 
additions  from  the  Dictionaries  of  Rev.  John  Brown  and  Pro!  Eadie,  of  Scot* 
Xand.  The  whole  has  been  thoroughly  revised  by  Prof.  Barrows,  of  Andover 
Theological  Seminary.  It  is  issued  in  a  very  handsome  style,  and  will  undoubt- 
edly come  into  general  use.  The  ComnumpUtce-Book  of  John  Locke  is  too  well 
known  to  need  any  additional  commendation.  The  Bible  Text-Book  is  a  very  con- 
venient manual  for  finding  at  once  what  the  Scriptures  say  upon  any  particular 
topics.  These  works,  with  the  Family  Bible  and  Cruden'e  Coudeneed  Coneordance^ 
which  are  also  published  by  the  Tract  Society,  furnish  a  great  variety  of  aid  in 
the  study  of  that  Word,  which  alone  is  able  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation. 
They  also  indicate,  that  the  Tract  Society  is  enlarging  its  means  for  supplying 
our  country  with  a  truly  evangelical  and  unsectarian  literature. 

14.  The  Holy  BUde;  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Translated 
out  of  the  Original  Tongues,  and  with  the  former  Translations  diligently  Com- 
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|Nired  aad  Revised.  In  which  all  the  Proper  Karnes  are  Prononneed,  and  a 
copious  and  original  selection  of  References  and  numerous  Marginal  Readings 
are  given ;  together  with  Introductions  to  each  Book,  and  numcrouB  Tables  and 
Maps.  New-York:  Gartton  ft  Porter.  1860.  Royal  8to.  This  ia  a  yery  hand- 
some and  conyenient  edition  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  The  title  sufficiently  de- 
scribes its  special  characteristics.  It  also  differs  fix>m  the  ordinary  edition  of  the 
version  in  common  use,  by  very  considerable  changes  in  the  headings  of  columns 
and  the  contents  of  chapters.  The  alterations  in  the  references,  it  is  claimed, 
"give  a  more  complete  Scripture  Concordance  than  can  be  found  in  any  of  the 
Reference  Bibles  now  in  use."  The  introductions  to  the  different  Books  are  con- 
cise and  to  the  point.  The  chronological,  historical,  geographical,  and  archsBO- 
^ogical  tables,  are  "  from  the  most  recent  and  authentic  sources." 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

15.  The  History  of  &ie  Religious  Movement  of  (he  Eighteenth  Century^  called  Meth* 
odism^  oon^dered  m  its  Different  Denommational  Forms,  and  its  Relatio,ns  to  British 
and  American  Protestantism.  By  Abel  Steyeks,  LL.D.  Volume  IL  From  the 
Death  of  Whitefield  to  the  Death  of  Wesley.  New-York :  Carlton  ft  Porter. 
1859.  12mo,  pp.  520.  In  noticing  the  first  volome  of  this  able  work,  we  ex- 
pressed our  judgment  as  to  its  high  merits.  This  is  confirmed  and  increased  by 
the  second  volume.  It  is  a  work  far  above  the  ordinary  range  of  sectarian  history, 
and  has  a  deep  interest  for  all  who  would  understand  the  cause  and  relations  of 
that  greet  religious  movement  which  it  depicts.  Dr.  Stevens  unites  in  himself 
some  rare  quatitiee  for  the  successful  exhibition  of  such  a  wide  range  of  historical 
errents.  He  is  not  only  an  indefiitigable  explorer  into  the  sources,  but  has  the  art 
of  presenting  the  resultB  of  tedious  investigations  in  distinct  general  outiines,  aa 
well  as  in  graphic  individual  portraiture.  This  volume,  in  two  books,  gives  the 
external  history  between  the  periods  named  in  the  title-page,  and  also  an  account 
o€  the  Doctrines,  Disciplme,  Literature,  and  other  Characteristics  of  Methodism. 
It  opens  with  the  fiunous  Calvinistic  controversy  brought  on  by  Wesley's  Minute 
(sUterwards  modified,)  soon  after  the  Conference  of  1770.  We  differ,  of  course,  from 
the  anthor  hi  his  view  of  the  merits  of  this  controversy;  but  we  have  derived  in- 
struction and  profit  lh>m  the  perusal  of  his  vivid  sketch.  To  escape  AntinomLan- 
ism,  we  need  not  take  refiige  in  ArminianisnL  Both  of  these,  in  our  view,  are 
extremes  equally  remote  from  the  truth.  And  Wesley's  explanations  as  to  the 
relation  of  his  opmions,  as  avowed  in  the  Minute,  to  the  doctrine  of  justification, 
-whBe  sufflcienft  to  show  that  he  personally  held  to  justification  in  the  evangelical 
senses  do  not  ftilly  relieve  all  the  difficulties  of  the  case.  On  the  assurance  of 
F^th,  we  notice  that  Dr.  Stevens  cites  the  opinion  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  as  oox>- 
chunve  in  &vor  of  the  position,  that  that  doctrine  was  held  by  all  the  early  Protestant 
writers.  But  it  has  been  flilly  shown,  we  think,  that  here  the  philosopher  was  in- 
correct The  doctrine  of  perfection  Ib  stated  in  such  a  modified  form,  as  to  suggest 
the  inquiiyi  whether  aome  other  word  had  not  better  be  used  to  express  it.    It  is 
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such  a  perfection  as  requires  the  constant  appUcatioa  of  the  atonement  to  cleanse 
from  remaining  sins^  and  as  admits  of  continual  increase.  We  should  be  glad,  did 
our  space  allow,  to  give  extracts  illustrative  of  the  vigor  and  skill  of  the  narrativoL 
The  work  will  undoubtedly  be  a  standard  histoiy  of  this  poweiful  and  growing 
denomination. 

16.  77^  JAfe  of  the  Rev.  Adam  Ckarke^  LL.D.,  F.A.&,  M.R.I.A.,  etc.  eta  By 
J.  W.  ETHEsmaB,  M.A.  New-Yoik :  Carlton  ft  Porter.  1859.  12mo,  pp.  487. 
At  Port  Steward,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  a  school,  church  and  parsonage,  and  at 
Portrush,  an  obelisk  and  statue,  are  to  be  reared  to  the  memory  of  the  Irish  school- 
master, who,  under  the  most  unpropitlous  circumstances,  came  to  stand  among  the 
foremost  learned  men  of  England.  Years  ago  we  read  with  great  profit  a  prjlix 
memoir  of  this  eminent  man,  and  are  glad  to  revive  the  recollection  of  his  worth 
by  the  perusal  of  this  volmne.  It  is  an  excellent  biography,  worthy  to  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  students  of  theology  of  all  denominations.  The  narrative  of  his 
early  life  and  his  struggles  in  acquiring  an  education ;  and  of  what  he  was  able  to 
accomplish  by  his  inde&tigable  application  and  industry,  and  of  bis  high  service 
to  exegetical  literature,  at  a  time  when  sacred  philology  was  in  its  low  estate 
in  England,  ought  to  arouse  our  young  men  to  greater  diligenco  in  pursuing 
their  severer  studies.  And  then  the  character  of  Dr.  Clarke  was  so  simple 
and  earnest  His  piety  was  so  childlike  and  growing,  that  in  this  respect,  too,  his 
life  is  a  useful  study.  He  had  his  eccentricities  of  mind ;  he  was  sometimes  fond 
of  nn  odd  theory ;  he  was  better  as  a  philologist  than  as  a  systematic  divine.  But 
he  was  still  a  noble,  simple,  independent  and  true-hearted  man,  as  well  as  a  scholar 
of  vast  attdnments.  His  name,  in  his  own  denomination,  stands  first  for  learning, 
and  second  only  to  that  of  Wesley  in  general  influence.  The  yolume  is  issued  in 
good  taste  and  style. 

17.  Eiatorical  YindkaMoni  a  Discourse  on  the  Province  and  Uses  of  Baptist 
History.  By  Sew  all  S.  Cutiino,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Rochester. 
I2mo.  1859.  This  discourse  was  originally  delivered  before  the  Backus  His- 
torical Society,  and  repeated  before  the  American  Baptist  Historical  Society.  It  is 
an  eloquent  and  learned  vindication  of  several  points  in  the  history  of  the  Baptists. 
The  value  of  the  work  is  increased  by  its  Appendices.  Appendix  I.  has  notes 
on  the  Alleged  Self- Baptism  of  John  Smith.  The  Historical  Baptism  of  the  Eng- 
lish People,  Creed,  Statements  in  the  Baptist  Denomination,  and  the  origin  of  the 
name  "Baptists."  Appendix  II.  contain  the  Confession  of  the  Seven  Churches, 
16G3 ;  the  Philadelphia  Confession  of  1689,  and  the  DiscipUne  adopted  by  the 
Philadelphia  Association. 

18.  Fifty  Years  aTnong  the  Baptists.  ByDAYiD  Benedict,  D.D.  New-Tork: 
Sheldon  &  Company.  1860.  12mo,  pp.  437.  The  venerable  historian  of  the 
Baptists  of  this  country  here  gathers  up  many  fkcts  in  relation  to  their  history, 
which  could  not  be  conveniently  interwoven  into  his  more  comprehensive  work, 
and  presente  at  some  length,  in  an  Appendix,  his  ideas  on  the  early  Christians,  aa 
a  model  on  several  practical  points  and  questions.    There  are  many  interesting 
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remimaoences  about  eventa,  tind  preachers,  and  meeting-houses,  and  sodeti^S)  and 
customs  now  gone  into  disuse.  Some  of  the  author's  opinions  are  probably  pecu- 
liar to  himself;  but  they  are  expressed  with  great  honesty  and  plainness  of 
speech. 

19.  Sketches  of  New-England  IHvines.  By  Rev.  D.  SeBRiiAir.  New- York : 
Carlton  &  Porter.  12mo,  pp.  443.  This  volume  contains  a  miscellaneous  series  of 
sketches,  of  a  "  fragmentary  character''  about  several  of  the  New-England  divines. 
Congregational,  Methodist,  and  Baptist  The  author  has  evidently  aimed  to  be  &ir 
in  his  delineations,  even  of  those  from  whom  he  is  most  widely  separated  in  his 
theological  views.  The  rhetoric  of  the  work  is  occasionally  exuberant;  adjectives 
and  adverbs  are  now  and  then  brought  into  unusual  combinations.  Among  the 
most  interesting  sketches  axe  those  of  Jesse  Lee,  Elijah  Hedding,  Wilbur  Fisk  and 
St^hen  Clin. 

20.  The  Life  of  Vie  Rev,  Richard  KniU^  of  SL  Petersburg.  By  Charles  M.  Bir- 
RELL.  New- York:  Carter  &  Brothers.  18mo,  pp.  358.  This  volun^e  contains 
selections  from  the  reminiscences,  journals  and  correspondence  of  the  author,  and 
also  a  Review  of  his  character  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Angell  James.  The  Review 
has  a  hallowed  interest  as  being  among  the  very  last  of  the  writings  of  this  emi- 
nent man,  and  it  is  a  most  just  and  affectionate  tribute  to  Mr.  Kniirs  work.  The 
latter  was  an  eloquent  and  affecting  preacher,  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  a 
hundred  preachers  of  the  Gospel.  This  biography  gives  an  excellent  account  of 
the  man,  and  of  the  sources  of  his  great  usefulness.  It  also  contains  interesting 
sketches  of  his  life  in  India,  and  his  long  sojourn  in  the  capital  of  Russia. 

21.  An  Address  on  the  Life  dnd  Character  of  Parker  Cleaveland,  LL.D,  By 
LnoNARD  Woods,  D.D.,  President  of  Bowdoin  College.  Portiand.  1859.  8vo^ 
pp.  61.  We  present  our  sincere  thanks  to  President  Woods  for  this  admirable  de- 
lineation of  the  character  of  Professor  Cleaveland,  so  long  identified  with  the  histoiy 
and  fame  of  Bowdoin  College.  The  sketch  is  true  to  the  life ;  and  it  is  no  ordinary 
skill  in  portraiture  that  could  have  given  it  to  us  in  such  a  finished  shape. 

22.  The  Life  ofJabez  Bunting^  L.D^  with  KoHces  of  CotUemporary  Persons  and 
Events.  By  his  son,  Thomas  Percival  Buktino.  Vol.  L  New- York :  Harper  k 
Brothers.  1859.  12mo,  pp.  389.  Jabez  Bunting  was  a  great  ecclesiastical  leader; 
an  able  preacher ;  a  consummate  debater ;  a  wise  administrator.  For  forty  years 
he  was  the  ruling  mind  in  English  Methodism,  at  the  time  of  its  transition  from  a 
Society  into  a  Church.  He  came  upon  the  stage  of  action  at  the  period  when  the 
Methodists  would  and  could  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  mere  appendage  of  the 
Church  of  England;  when  its  ministers  claimed  that  they  must  become  real 
Christian  pastors,  administering  the  sacran^ents  to  their  own  people.  Dr.  Bunting, 
more  than  any  other  man,  helped  forward  this  great  work.  He  also  contributed 
powerfully  to  the  development  of  the  lay  influence  in  the  legislation  and  adminis- 
tration of  Methodism.  In  wide  and  important  spheres,  he  contended  that  the  laity 
bad  a  right  to  a  share  in  the  administration.  This  volume  is  written  with  the  zeal 
and  affection  of  a  son ;  but  at  the  same  time  with  care  and  discrimination.    It  is  a 
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valuable  oontribntion  to  the  higtoiy,  not  only  of  Methodism,  but  of  the  Christiflii 
Church.  Br.  Bunting  was  a  man  of  large  natural  endowments;  and  also  one  of 
the  beet  edooatod  men  fai  his  Choidi.  As  a  pmadier  he  was  eloquent  and  solid, 
disdaining  the  mere  arts  of  the  rhetorician.  He  also  had  great  wbricing  and  organ 
izing  capacities.  This  work  also  gives  incidental  accounts  of  other  leading  men  of 
the  day.  It  doses  with  the  Conference  of  1811,  when  Br.  Bunting  was  just  begin- 
ning to  exercise  his  most  potent  influence  upon  the  cause  of  Wesleyan  legislation. 

23.  Autobiography  of  Dan  Young,  a  New-England  Preacher  of  the  Olden  Time. 
Edited  by  W.  P.  Stbioeland.  New-York:  Carlton  <fe  Porter.  1860.  12mo, 
Pp.  880.  This  is  a  plain  and  exceedingly  interesting  autobiography  of  a  man 
of  wide  experience,  and  constant  diligence  in  doing  his  ministerial  work.  It 
traverses  a  wide  field  of  itinerancy,  and  brings  out  that  system  in  its  most  effect- 
ive light  The  author  Is  a  shrewd  reasoner,  meeting,  in  a  practical,  direct, 
common-sense  way,  various  forms  of  error.  His  example  shows  how  religions 
opinions  and  convictions  may,  and  should,  make  themselves  to  be  felt  in  all  the 
various  circumstances  of  life.    He  was  always  ready  to  speak  a  wobd  in  season. 

24.  Self -Help;  toith  Illmtratume  of  Character  and  Conduct.  By  Samuel 
Smiles.  New- York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1860.  12mo,  pp.  363.  This  book 
grew  out  of  lectures  to  young  men,  met  together  for  self-improvement.  From  a 
wide  range  of  reading  it  collects  facts  and  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  its  main 
theme.  It  is  a  capital  work  to  put  into  the  hands  of  young  men,  to  stimulate 
them  to  self-culture ;  to  guide  in  the  formation  of  habits  of  perseverance,  energy, 
courage ;  and  to  lead  to  a  high  tone  of  moral  character.  "  Character  is  human 
nature  in  its  best  form.  It  is  moral  order  embodied  in  the  individuaL"  The 
author  is  already  well  known  by  his  Life  of  George  Siephenton. 

25.  The  Eighteen  Christian  Centuries.  By  the  Rev.  Jahes  White,  author  o 
a  ^'  History  of  France."  With  a  copious  Index.  From  the  second  Edinburgh 
Edition.  New-York :  D.  Appleton  A  Co.  1860.  8vo,  pp.  638.  The  plan  of 
this  book  meets  a  long-felt  want  in  the  reading  public.  We  have  not  had  any 
good  popular  compendium  or  outline  of  Christian  history.  The  church  histo. 
ries  are  prolix,  and  intended  chiefly  for  students  The  general  histories  have 
had  too  little  to  say  about  Christianity.  Mr.  White  has  executed  his  plan  in  a 
very  commendable  manner.  He  passes  down,  through  these  eighteen  centuries, 
giving  a  rapid  review  of  the  course  of  events,  and  showing  at  all  epochs  the 
mutual  influence  of  the  Church  and  the  State.  It  is  neither  a  civil  nor  an  eccle- 
siastical history ;  but  a  combination  of  both.  The  volume,  too,  will  be  more 
popular  from  tiie  fact  that  the  narrative  \b  chiefly  restricted  to  external  events 
and  relations;  though  even  these  might  have  been  better  understood  by  fuller 
sketches  of  the  history  of  thought  and  doctrinal  opinions.  The  style  is 
clear  and  animated.  The  division  into  centuries  has  its  convenience  for  the 
memory,  even  when  it  does  not  fully  correspond  with  the  marked  points  in  his- 
tory. Each  century  is  preceded  by  a  list  of  some  of  its  prominent  rulers^  great 
writers,  and  distinguished  men.  Each  century,  too,  is,  as  it  were,  personified, 
and  its  main  characters  and  events  are  presented  in  such  full  outlines,  as  to  leave 
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upon  the  mind  a  distinct  and  the  distinctiTe  expresrion  of  the  epoch.  In  no 
single  work  is  this  diffionlt  task  better  accomplished.  The  volume  will  be  at- 
trac^e  and  nsefiil  to  that  large  class  of  readers  who  wish  'a  summary  and 
gronpng  of  events^  rather  than  to  go  through  with  the  details  of  more  extended 
histories. 

26.  A  Popular  SUtory  of  the  United  States  of  America;  from  the  Discoverj 
of  the  American  Continent  to  the  Present  Hme.  By  Mart  Howrrr.  Illustrated 
with  numerous  Engravings.  New- York :  Harper  <fe  Brothers.  1860.  2  vols. 
12mo,  pp.  406,  887.  Both  the  author  and  the  subject  will  commend  these 
volumes,  which  are  issued  in  an  attractive  style.  The  work  is,  as  its  title  indL 
cates^  a  popular  history,  intended  for  general  circulation,  and  it  has  marked  ex- 
cellences  in  this  point  of  view.  It  makes,  of  course,  free  use  of  the  materials 
found  in  the  larger  works  of  Bancroft,  Hildreth,  Tucker,  and  others,  who  have 
narrated  the  events  more  at  large^  and  with  more  research.  The  tone  of  the 
history  is  eminently  favorable,  for  an  English  writer,  to  our  country  and  insti- 
tutionsw  Whether  it  assigns  its  full  value  and  power  to  the  religious  element  in 
our  history,  is  more  doubtful.  But  there  is  no  work  of  the  same  class,  in  Eng- 
land or  our  own  country,  which  gives  upon  the  whole  a  better  popular  exhibi- 
tion of  the  development  of  the  United  States  from  the  earliest  colonization  to 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

87.  The  Frefuh  Revolution  of  11 SQ  as  Viewed  in  the  Light  of  Republican  Insti' 
tistume.    By  John  S.  C.  Abbott.    With  one  hundred  Engravings.    New- York : 
Harper  ^  Brothers.    1859.    Royal  8vo,  pp.  489.     This  very  handsome  vol- 
ume presents,  in  an  attractive  style,  the  results  of  Mr.  Abbott's  long  studies  upon 
the  French  Revolution,  its  causes  and  effects.    The  ability  shown  in  the  nar- 
rative of  events  is  of  a  high  order.    The  style  is  natural  and  animated,  without 
parade  or  ostentation.    There  is  no  aiming  after  mere  effect  by  word-painting, 
and  yet  the  men  and  scenes  are  vividly  portrayed.    It  is  a  work  which  cannot 
fldl  to  be  of  deep  interest.    Mr.  Abbott,  and  rightly  as  we  judge,  seeks  for  the 
causes  of  the  Revolution  in  the  antecedent  history  of  France  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years.    Absolute  monarchy  supporting  the  Papacy,  and  exterminating 
Protestantism,  gives  the  clue  to  the  grand  catastrophe.    It  was  no  sudden  out- 
break, but  the  revolution  of  a  people  debarred  of  its  rights.    And  the  author, 
too,  is  right  in  viewing  this  revolution  as  a  great  turning-point,  not  only  in 
European  history,  but  also  in  the  history  of  humanity.    France  was  the  vol- 
cano ;  bat  the  subterranean  fires  were  under  the  whole  of  European  society. 
The  volume  is  written  from  the  stand-point  of  a  republican  and  a  Christian. 
We  may  differ  from  the  author  occasionally  in  his  judgment  of  men  and  mea- 
sures ;  we  may  think  that  he  has  occasionally  given  too  much  the  French  ver- 
lion  of  affurs,  and  is  too  determined  in  his  opposition  to  the  English  views ;  but 
still,  as  a  rectification  of  many  current  prejudices,  which  we  have  received  too 
implicitly  from  Allison  and  oUxer  English  historians,  the  work  is  one  of  high 
value  and  importance,  and  will  take  an  honorable  position  in  our  historical 
literature. 
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THEOLOGY. 

28.  The  First  Adam  and  (he  Second.  The  Elohim  revealed  in  the  Creation  and 
Redemption  of  Man.  By  Samuel  J.  Baibd,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Woodbury,  N.  J.  Philadelphia.  1860.  8vo,  pp.  688.  This  is  the  most  solid  book  of 
American  theology  which  we  hare  had  in  hand  for  some  time.  Its  author  is  known  by 
his  useful  Digest  of  the  Minnies  of  the  Presbyterian  General  AssembKes,  but  here,  for 
'the  first  time,  we  believe,  publishes  in  the  sphere  of  systematic  theology.  It  is  a  vigo- 
Tous  and  learned  work.  It  discusses,  with  ability,  the  two  fundamental  problems  of 
revealed  tlieology,  our  relation  to  the  First  and  to  the  Second  Adam.  We  agree  with 
him  in  making  the  great  questions  of  sin  and  of  holiness  centre  here.  The  whole  bibli- 
cal doctrine  of  sin  runs  back  into  our  relation  to  the  First  Adam ;  the  whole  doctrine 
of  redemption  fh}m  sin  runs  back  into  our  relation  to  the  Second  Adam.  The  chief 
stress  of  the  volume  is  in  respect  to  the  first  of  the  questions,  as  it  is  by  &r  the 
most  ably  treated.  And,  on  this  point,  the  work  is  significant  of  what  we  believe 
to  be  a  better  method  of  stating  the  doctrine  of  imputation  than  has  prevailed 
among  some  Old  School  brethren.  The  author  oomcides  with  Dr.  Breckenridge, 
and  opposes  Dr.  Hodge,  in  his  view  of  the  nature  and  mode  of  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity.  It  is  imputed  to  us,  because  it  is  only  through  our  native 
connection  with,  or  *'  seminal  inbeing  in,"  the  head  of  the  race.  The  imputation 
is  not  merely  external,  but  has  a  vital  ground  and  reason  in  the  connection  between 
Adam  and  his  posterity.  "  That  which  is  not  mine  otherwise,  cannot  be  made 
mine  by  imputation.*'  In  taking,  and  ably  defending,  this  general  ground,  and . 
showing,  with  abundant  learning,  to  how  large  an  extent  it  has  the  assent  of  Cal- 
vinistic  divines,  we  think  the  author  has  rendered  a  real  service  to  theology.  It 
was  one  of  the  unfortunate  circumstances  about  the  doctrinal  discussion  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  the  time  of  the  schism,  that  the  whole  theory  of  sm  was 
•resolved,  by  those  who  claimed  to  be  the  head  and  fix>nt  of  orthodoxy,  into  the 
•most  abstract  and  unreal  form  of  imputation.  Adam,  as  an  individual,  stood  as 
'the  representative  of  all  the  rest ;  his  sin  was  made  over  to  them,  by  an  external 
imputation,  so  that  their  very  native  corruption  was  a  part,  and  not  at  all  a  ground, 
of  the  penal  infliction.  This  view,  the  author  clearly  shows,  is  not  sanctioned  by 
ithe  general  consent  even  of  the  most  orthodox  Calvinism.  When  Dr.  Baird  oomes 
to  the  exposition  of  the  views  of  the  elder  Edwards,  it  seems  to  us,  that  he  has 
incorrectly  identified  them  with  that  form  of  mediate  imputation,  which  virtodiy 
does  away  with  all  imputation,  and  he  does  the  same  with  Stapfer.  The  meta* 
•physical  theory  of  Edwards,  on  this  point,  is  a  very  subtle  one,  and  his  speculations 
about  identity,  and  the  divine  constitution  in  relation  to  it,  have  led  some  of  his 
1  followers  to  different  results  flrom  those  which  he  himself  entertained.  But  as  to 
his  view  of  ori^nal  sin,  and  our  relation  to  Adam,  and  of  the  ground  of  the  impu- 
tation of  the  sin  of  Adam  to  his  posterity,  we  think  that  Dr.  Baird  makes  a  greater 
dllTerence  between  his  own  theory  and  that  of  Edwards  than  can  be  maintained. 
Other  points^  too,  we  have  noted,  to  which  we  should  take  exception,  but  we 
cannot  at  present  pursue  the  discussion.  The  work  contains  such  an  amount  of 
learned  investigation,  and  attacks  so  strongly  positions,  which  have  earnest  and 
^ble  defenders,  that  It  will  undoubtedly  call  forth  much  critidam.    If  any  ono 
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wants  to  read  upon  these  topics,  he  had  better  by  all  meaoa  get  the  Ehhim  Re- 
vealed.   There  are  very  few  of  our  theelogians  who  might  not  be  mstracted  bj  it 

29.  IHe  hdherische  KircKe  und  die  Union.  Eine  wiaseaschaftliche  ErorteruDg  der 
Zdtfrage^  von  Erixdbioh  Julius  Stahl.  Berlio.  1869.  8yo^  &  ziv.  562.  The  author 
of  this  book,  though  a  jurist^  stands  as  the  most  proounent  leader  of  the  opposition 
to  the  union  between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Befonned  in  Prussia.  He  was  called 
from  Erlangen  to  Berlin  about  the  same  time  Schelling  came  firom  Munich  to  op- 
pose the  Hegelian  philosophy.  What  Schelling  was  to  do  in  metaphysics,  Stahl 
was  to  do  in  jurisprudence.  With  the  reyival  of  Lutheranism,  the  latter  came  for- 
ward as  one  of  its  most  earnest  advocates.  He  draws  the  line  so  sharply  between 
Lutheranism  and  Calvinism,  he  makes  them  so  radically  distinct^  that  any  union 
must  be  Ibroed.  AU  that  is  good  and  sound  hi  the  Beformation,  all  evangelical 
truth  that  the  two  confessions  have  in  common,  he  ascribes  to  the  Lutheran  influ- 
ence. This  work  is  the  most  important  one  that  has  yet  appeared  in  the  oontro- 
ven^,  excepting  the  able  rolume  of  Julius  Miiller,  m  the  defense  of  the  Union, 
published  some  four  or  five  years  ago.  It  is  divided  into  four  books :  the  first  dis- 
cusses the  DijBferent  Spirit  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Church ;  the  second  is 
on  the  Particular  Doctrinal  Differences ;  the  third  examines  the  Union  Ques- 
tion ;  the  fourth  is  on  the  Union  in  Prussia.  To  make  out  a  radical  difference, 
forbidding  union,  the  author  is  of  course  obliged  to  exaggerate  the  pointo 
that  separate  the  two  communions.  He  finds  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  its  rejection  of  sacramental  grace,  leading  Zwingle  to  view 
God  as  the  only  real  cause,  and  to  derive  all  graoe  directly  jQrom  Him.  The  Luth- 
erans, on  the  other  hand,  maintain  the  necessity  of  the  Word,  the  sacraments,  and 
the  external  means  of  grace.  The  Lutheran  views  tiie  sacramento  as  means  or 
vehicles  of  graoe ;  the  Calvinist  considers  them  as  signs  and  seals  of  grace.  The 
Lu&eran  doctrines  of  Consubstantiation  and  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body,  and  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  of  Predestination  are  secondary,  but  not  the  primaiy,  differ, 
ences.  The  Reformed  would  abolish  all  that  is  not  in  Scripture ;  the  Lutheran 
would  retain,  all  that  is  not  opposed  to  Scripture.  The  Lutheran  holds  to  the  power 
of  the  keys,  ministerial  absolution,  the  divine  authority  of  the  ministry  over  the 
congregations;  the  Calvinistic  puts  the  congregation  of  believers  first,  and  the 
ministry  second  in  order.  Stahl,  too,  laments  that  the  Lutheran  Church  gave  up 
Episcopacy.  His  views  are  substantially  those  of  the  Oxford  school.  Dr.  Stier 
has  already  given  a  valuable  review  of  his  book  in  the  Deutsche  Zeitschrtflf  October, 
1869,  also  separately  issued ;  and,  in  the  same  periodical,  Bazman  has  defended 
Zwingle  against  him.  Able  as  the  book  is,  and  remarkable  as  a  theological  work 
by  a  jurist,  it  yet  shows  the  hazard  any  man  runs  in  writing  on  topics  remote  ttom 
his  profession;  for  it  misrepresents  Calvinism,  not  only  as  seen  in  Calvin  himself 
but  also  as  it  appears  in  its  creeds  and  ito  history. 

30.  The  Dwine  ffuman  in  the  Seriphires.  By  Tatleb  Lewis,  Union  College. 
Kew-York:  Robert  Carter  k  Brothers.  1860.  12mo,  pp.  400.  This  Tolume,  says 
Dr.  Lewis,  "vras  intended  as  an  introduction  to  another  work,  on  the  FiguraHve 
Language  of  the  Sertptures^'^  which  he  hopes  soon  to  give  to  the  public.  We 
think  he  has  done  wisely  in  publishing  this  by  itselfl  It  is  an  eloquent  and  for- 
cible elaboration  of  the  theme,  that  "a  true  &ith  in  the  Scriptures  must  have  its 
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8tieDg:th  in  the  Scriptoree  themselTes.*'    It  U  a  living  book  throngfaoat,  and  shows 
on  evexy  page  that  it  was  written  nnder  the  foil  preasare  and  inflaenoe  of  one  great 
idea.    That  idea  is,  that  in  and  throogh  the  Human  in  the  Scriptures,  the  Divine 
is  revealed  and  known ;  and  that  only  in  this  wajr  oould  we  attiun  sach  knowledge. 
The  idea  expressed  in  "tmi  WRnrENWoBD — th9  IkoabvatsWord/*  with  which 
the  first  chapter  opens,  is  carried  through  to  the  last    **  No  book  is  so  human  as  the 
Bible :  therefore,  no  book  is  so  divuie.*'    There  is  a  profound  and  subtle  philosqpby 
pervading  the  glowing  deecriptiana  and  forcible  aiguments ;  this  oomes  out  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  ohapten,  on  **the  Denial  of  the  Supernatural,"  and  in  meeting  the 
otjections  of  Anthropopathisni,  which,  he  says,  must  lead  to  the  position,  "that 
there  can  be  no  Divhie  Xlnowledge  of  the  Finite.  The  titles  of  some  of  the  chapters 
are  full  of  thought :  for  example,  chap.  vL  "  If  Revelation  is  Human,  it  must  be  most 
Human  f  chap.  xi.  "  The  Natural  of  the  Scriptures— a  Proof  of  the  Supernatural.*' 
This  last  position  is  admirably  carried  out  in  a  summary  of  Scripture  history, 
carried  forward,  like  the  parts  and  acts  of  a  drama,  to  its  conclusion.    It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  more  distinct  and  forcible  summary  of  the  main  point  in  Scripture 
history,  or  a  more  true  and  yet  original  application  of  this  history  in  the  way  of 
proving  its  essentially  supernatural  origin.    It  is  the  internal  argument  for  the 
divioity  of  the  Scriptures,  in  a  broad  and  Just  comprehension  of  it    On  the  subject 
of  Verbal  Inspiration,  with  the  author's  explanations,  the  question  in  dispute  be- 
comes one  merely  of  the  best  term  by  which  to  qualify-  the  doctrine ;  for  Dn  Lewis 
wholly  rejects  the  mechanical  form  of  the  theory ;  the  language  is  the  result  of  the 
inspiring  influence  working  through  the  human  soul.    His  argument  for  the  reality 
and  the  need  of  the  supernatural,  is  forcibly  presented ;  and  then  comes  the  proof 
that  we  have  it  in  the  Bible,  and  there  alone.    The  last  chapters  give  the  applioa- 
tion  of  the  argument  in  the  position,  that  "the  Bible  is  a  World-Book.**    This  in- 
cludes a  comparison  of  the  Hebrew  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  literature  r  "  Moses 
is  nearer  to  us,  notwithstanding  his  orientalism,  than  the  Greek  and  Roman  legisla- 
tors.*'   There  are  also  some  beautifhl  and  true  remarks  on  the  intelligibility  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  springing,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  foot,  that  '*  the  breath  of  the 
Lord  inspired  it/*  on  the  other,  firom  **  the  hitense  humauity  of  its  image.** 

31.  An  Appeal  to  the  People  in  behaff  of  (heir  Righia  as  auiJiorvsed  Interpreters  of 
the  Bible,  By  Cathebins  E.  Beboheb.  New- York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1860. 
12mo,  pp.  380.  Miss  Beecher  is  more  logical  than  many  ministers,  who  are  kept 
firom  carrying  out  their  theories  into  all  their  consequences  by  their  practiod 
ministerial  work.  She  has  taken  certain  current  principles  of  natural  ethics,  and 
made  them  the  ultimate  standard  by  which  to.  interpret  Scripture  and  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church.  If  all  sin  is  found  in  volitions,  there  is,  of  course,  no  original  sm. 
This  is  the  doctrinal  substance,  if  substance  it  can  be  called,  of  the  volume.  Agab, 
if  all  holiness  consists  in  the  choice  of  the  greatest  happiness,  then  redemption  flx>m 
sin  must  be  found  in  such  a  choice ;  and  Giirist  and  his  work  are  left  outnde.  Al^ 
that  he  does  for  us  is  to  move  us  to  make  this  choice,  by  his  self-sacrifice  and  suf- 
fering. Read,  on  this  point,  chap,  xxix.,  which  has  for  its  titie,  "  What  must  wo 
do  to  be  saved?  **  Read  it,  and  compare  it  with  the  scriptural  answer :  '*  Believe 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved.**  The  work  is,  in  form,  an 
Appeal  to  the  People ;  the  author,  apparentiy,  being  shut  out  of  the  religious 
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periodicals^  and  the  theological  seminailea.  Even  her  brotfaeis  seem,  acoordisg  to 
her  representatioiis,  Bomewhat  007;  though  ahe  haa  aome  hopea  for  the  eloquent 
Heniy  Ward  Beecher,  which  we  trust  will  be  disappointed.  The  author  is  an 
avowed  Pelagian ;  Auguatinianism  and  all  intermediate  aystema  she  fully  rerjectF. 
Her  '*  Common-Sense  Theoxy  of  the  Origin  of  £yil/'  (p.  144,)  is,  iht^  "  H  is  (he  eter- 
nai  nahtre  ofthmife  existing  independently  ofthewiXL  qf  ihs  OrecUor,  or  of  any  other 
being."  This  may  sound  strangely,  as  compared  with  her  theoiy  of  moral  agency. 
Bat  such  a  theoiy  of  moral  agency  can  only  account  for  the  superfices  of  eTiL  Its 
ground  and  roots  are  not  thus  reached.  And  if  the  Augustinian  system  be  rejected, 
the  next  most  oonsistent  system  is  to  put  the  origin  of  evil  in  the  Tery  natore  of 
ihinga.  This  Miss  Beecher  has  fidrly  and  squarely  dona  The  book  has  many 
personal  allusions  and  details,  which  give  it  interest^  if  not  value.  It  shows  a  good 
ded  of  general  reading,  though  not  thorough  historical  investigation.  There  aio 
some  surprising  slips  and  InaccuracieB ;  for  example,  on  page  55, "  Fer  is  the  Latm 
word  for  by,  and  eon  is  the  word  for  wiffuntt  I  So  we  have|>0rceptions  by  the  senses, 
and  ooficeptions  wiihotU  the  senses  1"  This  is  the  most  original  implication  of 
etymol<^  to  psychology,  which  we  have  seen  for  many  a  day.  Again :  "  Ideas 
is  the  word  most  frequently  used  to  express  aU  the  operations  and  states  of  miud." 

33.  The  ImmoriaKty  of  the  Soid  and  the  Final  Condition  of  iho  Widted  earefuBy 
eoneidered.  By  Bobbbt  W.  Laitdis.  Second  thousand.  New-York.  1869.  Pp.  518. 
We  notioed  this  work  in  last  year's  volume.  It  discusBee  the  subjects  of  immor- 
talify  and  retribution,  and  the  question  of  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked,  in  a 
Ibrdble  and  thorough  manner.  It  is  a  repertory  of  the  arguments  and  objections* 
On  the  question  of  annihilation,  it  is  more  full  than  any  work  yet  published  in  rela- 
tion to  recent  views. 

33.  Chrieiian  BeUeving  and  XfWn^.— Sermons  by  T.  D.  HunrnraTOzr,  D.D., 
Preacher  to  the  University  and  Plummer  Profoasor  of  Christian  Morals  in  Harvard 
College.  Pp.  528.  The  records  of  theological  opmion  have  not  many  parallels  to 
this  volume.  There  are  bat  few  instances  of  men  of  such  eminent  gifts  and  posi- 
tion, distinguished  in  the  service  of  a  given  form  of  fiiith,  who  boldly  and  con- 
vincingly come  to  utter  the  words  of  another  and  counter  fiiith.  Forty  years  ago 
some  men  were  fbund  publioly  professing  one  fidth,  yet  really  teaching  another. 
Theirs  was  an  apostasy ;  this  is  a  oonversioa  Known  for  fifteen  years  as  a 
**  bright  particular  star**  in  the  Unitarian  pulpit  of  New-England,  transferred  to 
the  Chair  of  Christian  Morals,  to  be  the  representative  of  the  religious  believing 
and  living  in  our  most  ancient  University,  and  there  obtaining  a  brilliant  reputa- 
tion, Dr.  Huntington,  now  in  the  noon  of  his  &me  and  manhood,  sends  forth  a 
Tolome  like  an  army  with  banners  against  the  creed  and  traditions^  the  premises 
and  the  condnsionB^  of  whioh  he  has  been  counted  one  of  the  supporters.  This 
is  an  act  of  moral  heroism. 

Aside  ftwn  thi%  we  seldom  open  such  a  book.  Its  plenitude  of  thought,  dig- 
nified yet  simpls^  its  rare^  rich  speech  and  forms  of  thought,  put  the  book  fiir  in 
adTaooe  of  oar  ordinaiy  naligioas  literature.  There  is  in  it  the  gushing  of  a  fresh 
lifo ;  it  is  like  the  ooorsfaig  along  the  king's  highway  of  one  for  many  days  ham- 
pered by  what  the  author  calls  "  a  general  infirmly  (which)  creeps  into  religious 
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Budding  and  bloMomicg  as  a  Unitarian,  our  first  inqi^es  about  him  natara]l7 
go  to  the  question  of  his  Trimtariattism.  For  such  questioning  we  find  a  manly 
answer  readj  in  a  sermon  and  notes,  covering  8ixty*ibur  pages,  where  he  has 
wrought  an  avowal  of  his  ikith,  and  planted  it  round  about  with  defences  of  no 
ordinary  skill  and  strength.  Wo  will  let  him  speak  fbr  hlmselC  "  Life,  Salvation, 
and  Comfort  for  Man  in  the  Divine  Trinity,"  is  the  title  of  the  sermon.  The  text, 
Matt  28 :  19,  *'  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations^"  etc.  In  the  opening,  page 
366:  "Our  &ith  is  summoned  to  the  Three  Persons  of  the  One  God — ^the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  No  hint  is  given  that  there  is  any  difference  of 
nature,  dignity,  duration,  power,  or  gloiy  between  them.*'  "The  Three  are  Per- 
sons, and  the  Persons  are  Three."  "  To  each  of  them  Divine  attributes  and  Di- 
vine acts  are  ascribed,  and  to  each  Divine  worship  is  offered."  His  argument 
then  strides  into  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  arrays  the  affluent  evidence  from 
all  times,  peoples,  tongues,  and  lands,  into  a  magnificent  "  cloud  of  witnesses." 
At  pp.  362,  3  he  asaerts :  "  Holding  fast  the  prime  and  positive  part  of  this  unity, 
we  have  given  U8»  as  an  equal  matter  of  &ith,  the  Threeness."  ..."  We  coooeiye 
of  God  always,  not  as  an  Absolute  Being,  but  as  in  relations,  in  process,  in  act 
And  in  such  relations^  process,  act,  we  behold  him  only  as  Three :  the  Son,  eter- 
nally begotten  of  the  Father,  not  subordinate  in  nature,  or  essence,  nor  created, 
nor  beginning,  but  consubstanUal  with  the  Father;  the  Holy  Ghost,  ever  proceed- 
ing from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  not  in  time,  nor  made  out  of  nothing,  but 
one  in  power,  and  glory,  and  eternity  with  them  both."  Not  content  with  set- 
ting forth  his  fiiith  in  a  profusion  of  forms,  like  the  above,  he  presses  his  argu- 
ments against  unbelievers,  and  puts  on  the  double  character  of  eonvert  and  cham- 
pion together.    As  an  argument,  we  hear  the  discourse  sharply  complained  o£ 

That  it  is  not  the  argument  of  a  trained  polemic,  which  only  one  like  himself 
could  understand,  we  concede ;  but  that  it  has  in  it  the  forces  of  a  popular  convic- 
tion of  vastly  more  value^  is  equally  plain.  That  is  the  real  reason  for  disparage 
ing  it 

Other  sermons  (the  volume  contains  twenty-five)  bear  equal  testimony  to  the 
decisive  fiuth  and  exalted  fervor  of  the  author.  In  them  all  are  found  gems  of 
choice  learning,  £istening  and  adorning  his  persuasions,  like  nails  of  fine  gold, 
with  jewels  for  a  head.  Few  volumes  excel  it  in  the  rarity  and  abundance  of 
choice  illustrations,  chosen  from  all  knowledges. 

We  deplore  the  scantiness  of  space  forbidding  a  longer  stay  with  these  fervid, 
brilliant,  bold  and  quickening  pages.  Any  heart  panting  for  relief  from  the  pangs 
of  indifferentism  and  resUeas  indecision  as  to  doctrine,  will  find  an  efficient  help 
in  these  rare  and  vital  pagea 

84.  Chraham  Lectures.  Human  Society:  its  Providential  Structure,  RelatioD, 
and  Offices.  Eight  Lectures,  delivered  at  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
By  F.  D. HuvTnrGTON,  D.D.,  New-York:  Carters.  1860.  8vo,  pp.  307.  Thecitiaens 
of  Brooklyn  will  have  great  reason  for  honoring  the  memory  of  Mr.  Graham,  if 
his  bene&ctions  give  them  the  opportunity  of  hearing  such  admirable  lectures  m 
those  of  Dr.  Huntinc^ton.  Human  society  is  here  viewed  and  described  as  (1)  A 
Divine  Appointment;  (3)  A  Living  Instrument  of  Divine  Thought;  (3)  A  Diad- 
pline^of  the  Individual  Character;  (4)  A  School  of  Mutual  Helps;  (5)  In  Relation 
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to  8odaI  Theories;  (6)  In  Relation  to  the  Intellect;  (7)  as  Subject  to  a  Law 
of  Advancement ;  (8)  as  the  Sphere  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  on  Earth.  In 
these  aspects  it  illustrates  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God.  The  style  of  discussion 
is  animated  and  eloquent ;  for  a  treatment  of  these  high  themes  before  a  popular 
audience  it  is  yery  felicitous.  There  is  sound  and  strong  thought  at  the  basis ;  but 
the  thought  is  wreathed  around  with  vivid  imagination,  and  a  glowiog  rhetoric 
Human  societj,  as  a  Divine  institution,  is  amply  vindicated  against  all  those  theo- 
ries which  would  make  it  a  merely  human  contrivance,  and  which  see  the  final 
destiny  of  man  in  his  terrestrial  lot.  It  is  the  Christian  view  of  society,  in  oon- 
trast  with  the  naturalistic  and  socialistia  We  cordially  thank  this  distiog^ished 
author  for  the  instruction  and  pleasure  we  have  derived  ftom  the  perusal  of  his 
Tolume&    It  is  issued  in  a  beautiful  style  of  typography. 

35.  The  Ancieni  and  (he  Modem  Teacher  of  Politics,  An  Introductory  Discourse 
to  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  State.  By  Fbaxcis  Libber,  Professor  of  Political 
Science  in  Columbia  College.  New- York.  I860.'  8vo,  pp.  35.  The  students  in 
the  Law  School  of  Columbia  College  have  been  highly  favored  this  wiuter  in  hear- 
ing such  a  course  of  Lectures  on  the  State,  as  that  recently  concluded  by  Dr. 
Lieber.  He  stands  confessedly  at  the  head  of  English  writers  in  the  department 
of  political  ethics ;  and  these  Lectures  have  given  the  ripest  fruits  of  his  wide 
range  of  knowledge  and  experience.  His  wise  cautions  and  criticisms  are  such  as 
oar  political  men  must  need  to  lay  to  heart.  And  his  philosophical  grasp  of  the 
great  subject,  in  its  various  relations,  will  commend  his  views  to  all  right-minded 
thinkera  This  interesting  lecture  (which,  we  trust,  will  be  followed  by  the  others) 
discusses  the  position  which  should  be  occupied  by  a  public  teacher  of  politics  in 
our  country.  The  difference  of  modem  from  ancient  civilization  is  found,  he  says, 
in  two  facta  Now,  **  several  nations  strive  in  the  career  of  progress,  abreast  like  the 
ooursers  of  a  Grecian  chariot,'*  while  in  antiquity  there  was  only  one  leading  state 
at  any  given  period;  and,  further,  "modem  states  have  a  recuperative  energy." 
In  ancient  times  the  philosopher  appeared,  "  when  the  period  of  high  vitality  was 
past;''  but  "modem  critics,  philosophers,  and  teachers,  have  lived  while  their 
age  was  productive."  The  lecture  is  full  of  similar  thoughts,  condensing  mature 
knowledge. 


SERMONS    AND    PRACTICAL   RELIGIOUS    WORKS. 

36.  Sermons  hy  (he  Reu,_  H.  Gbattan  Guinness.  New- York :  Robert  Carter 
k  Brothers,  No.  350  Broadway.  I860.  Pp.  363.  This  volume  derives  fresh  interest 
fhsn  the  fact  that  its  author  is  now  preaciiing,  with  marked  effect,  to  large 
audiences  in  Philadelphia.  His  labors  have  been  greatly  blessed,  it  is  reputed,  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  These  sermons  are  plain,  earnest,  and  practical  They 
show  that  the  preacher  is  full  of  his  great  theme,  and  zealous  in  winning  souls  to 
Cbrist    His  whole  soul  seems  poured  out  in  warning  and  exhortation. 

3t.  Sermons.  By  Richard  Fulisr,  D.D.,  of  Baltimore.  New-Tork :  Sheldon 
k  Co^  116  Nassau  street.    1860.   lamo,  pp.  384.    This  is  a  volume  of  very  able 
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disoouraeB,  Aill  of  thought,  expressed  in  an  impreaeiye  diction,  and  arranged  in  a 
clear  method.  The  sermons  on  the  Lonesomenees  of  the  Bedeemer,  the  Deity  of 
Christ)  the  Sympathizing  High  Priest^  and  the  Cross,  contain  the  marrow  of  the 
Gospel. 

38.  Sacramenidl  DiacourseSj  by  Jucbs  W.  Alexander,  D.D.  New- York: 
Anson  D.  F.  Randolph,  683  Broadway.  1860.  Pp.  366.  Tfie  Alescander  Memorial, 
Sermons  in  reference  to  the  Death  of  J.  W.  Alexander,  D.D.,  by  Charles  Hodge, 
D.D.,  and  John  Hall,  D.D.  New-Tork;  A.  D.  F.  Randolph.  1859.  Pp.  72.  The 
discourse  of  Dr.  Hodge  describes  Dr.  Alexander  in  a  felicitoos  manner,  as  the 
preacher  of  Christ;  the  sermon  of  Dr.  Hall  is  the  warm  tribute  of  an  attached 
friend.  The  Discourses  of  Dr.  Alexander  are  published  just  as  he  preached  them, 
and  are  thus  specimens  of  his  ordinary  pulpit  ministrations.  They  prove  that  Dr. 
Hodge  has  fitly  described  his  character  as  a  preacher ;  they  are  foil  of  the  great 
central  truths  of  the  Gospel — Christ,  and  him  crucified.  Not  so  elaborate  as  the 
volumes  he  published  whUe  living,  they  still  show  his  fertility  of  illustration,  his 
clear  and  definite  style  of  thought,  and  his  absorption  in  his  great  work.  No  one 
could  have  heard,  or  can  read,  such  discourses  as  those  on  the  Hymn  of  the  Eu- 
charist, Water  and  Blood,  Communion  in  Christ's  Body  and  Blood,  Christ's  Cross 
and  Crown,  without  being  better  prepared  for  that  sacred  festival  which  commemo- 
rates the  one  only  sacrifice  for  sin& 

39.  Basis  to  Ihe  Rescue ;  or.  Work  while  it  is  Day.  By  Mrs.  Chaslis  W.  With, 
Pre&ce  by  the  author  of  English  Hearts  and  English  Hands.  New- York : 
Carters.  1859.  ISmo,  pp.  324.  The  materials  of  this  book  were  gathered  in 
personal  intercourse  with  over  five  hundred  working-men,  learning  their  wants. 
They  are  Annals  of  the  Poor,  addressed  to  the  rich  and  the  educated,  and  ap- 
pealing to  them  to  give  more  personal  effort  to  the  rescue  of  the  needy  and  de- 
based. The  incidents  are  simply  and  impressively  told.  The  lesson  they  teach  is 
one  that  ought  every  day  to  be  laid  to  heart :  Work  while  it  is  Day;  Work  ibr  the 
Poor  and  Needy;  Follow  thus  Christ's  own  Example. 

40.  The  Missing  Link ;  or,  Bible  Women  in  the  Houses  of  Uie  London  Poor. 
By  L.  N.  R.,  author  of  The  Book  and  its  Story,  New-York:  Carters.  12mo, 
pp.  302.  This  is  a  work  of  kindred  aim  with  the  above.  It  describes  the  London 
heathen,  and  what  is  doing,  and  may  be  done,  for  their  improvement  The  Link 
that  is  Missing  is  an  appropriate  female  agenpy.  There  are  many  women  who 
would  gladly  engage  in  such  works  of  mercy  and  love^  if  the  way  could  be  clearly 
seen.  In  this  respect  the  work  points  to  a  real  deficiency  in  the  Protestant  mode 
of  doing  good.  The  establishments  for  Deaconesses,  at  Kaisersworth,  and  in  other 
parts  of  Germany,  were  meant  to  supply  this  deficiency.  No  subject  in  respect  to 
practical  religious  work  needs  more  careful  consideration. 

41.  ITis  Cottage  and  its  Visitor.  By  the  author  of  Ministering  Ckiidren, 
New- York:  Carters^  1860.  18mo,  pp.  242.  This  UtUe  work,  nicely  illus- 
trated, is  intended  as  a  guide  to  those  who  would  benefit  the  poor,  and  yet  feel 
the  drawback  of  inexperience.  It  is  "  strictly  true,"  and  in  a  pleasing  narra- 
tive shows  how  a  visitor  may  reach  the  hearts  of  the  Inmates  of  a  cottage. 
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42.  The  Sort  and  the  Wdter-Brookt ;  a  Practical  Expodtion  of  the  Forty- 
Second  Psalm.  Bj  the  Rey.  Jobk  R.  Macduff,  D.D.  New- York:  Carter  <fe 
Brothers,  1860.  18mo,  pp.  229.  Dr.  Macduff,  in  his  numerous  works,  has 
approved  himself  to  be  an  earnest  and  eyangelical  preacher.  His  writings 
abound  in  forcible  illustrations  and  strong  appeals  to  Christian  sympathies  and 
emotions. 

43.  The  Three  Wakings,  with  Hymns  and  Songs.  By  the  author  of  The 
Voice  of  Christian  Life  in  Song.  New-York :  Carters.  1860.  Pp.  228.  This 
Tolume,  chiefly  of  religious  poetry,  manifests  a  good  degree  of  poetical  taste 
and  feeling,  and  £Bicility  in  expression.  The  Three  Wakings  are  from  three 
trances  in  three  periods  of  life ;  those  of  youthful  fancy,  of  manly  work,  and 
of  triumph  in  redemption. 

44.  Ifymnsfor  the  Sick-Eoom.  New-York:  A.  D.  F.  Randolph.  1860.  Pp. 
130.  An  appropriate  selection  of  hynms  for  religious  comfort  in  times  of  sick- 
ness^ with  prayers,  meditatiens  and  passages  of  Scripture  interspersed. 

45.  The  SHU  Hour;  w.  Communion  with  Ood.  By  Austin  Pbblpb.  Boston: 
€U>iild  A  Lincoln.  1860.  18mo,  pp.  136.  This  slight  volume,  by  the  accom- 
pUsbed  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  in  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  is 
composed  of  a  series  of  delightful  and  edifying  meditations  upon  prayer  in  its 
different  aspects  and  relations,  with  salutary  hints  and  cautions. 

46.  The  Precious  Things  of  Ood,  By  Ootavtob  Wihslow,  D.D.  New-York : 
Carters.  1860.  This  is  a  Tolnme  of  a  highly  spiritual  and  devout  character, 
intended,  says  the  excellent  author,  to  '*  cheer  solitude,  soothe  grief,  and  dispel 
doubt,  depression  and  gloom."  It  is  a  fit  companion  for  the  hours  of  devotion  and 
meditation.  In  a  simple,  practical  and  earnest  manner,  it  discourses  upon  the 
preciousness  of  Christ,  of  faith,  of  trial,  of  God's  thoughts,  of  the  divine  pro- 
miBea^  of  Christ's  blood,  etc.,  ending  with  the  theme  that  the  death  of  saints  is 
pfre^ous. 

4*7.  OotthMs  Emblems ;  or,  Invisible  JTUngs  understood  by  7%ings  that  are 
made.  By  Chbistian  Sgrxveb,  minister  at  Madgeburg  in  1671.  Translated  from 
the  2dth  German  edition  by  Rev.  Robert  Menzies.  Boston  :  Gould  <fe  lincoln. 
1860.  8vo,  pp.  316.  Christian  Scriver  was  bom  in  1629  and  died  in  1693.  He 
•WBB  highly  honored  in  his  own  times  as  a  spiritual  guide.  These  Emblems  rap- 
idly passed  through  twenty  editions.  In  this  fair  volume  we  have  a  portion  of 
them ;  the  translation  preserving  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  original  The  most 
eommon  things  of  daily  life  are  made  the  symbols  of  spiritual  truth,  or  the 
oceasioDS  of  devout  meditation.  Even  when  the  analogies  are  fanciful,  they  do 
not  seem  to  be  forced,  for  they  breathe  every  where  a  contemplative  spirit.  A 
mystical  tendency,  in  a  good  sense,  pervades  the  volume.  Through  the  earthly 
are  led  to  the  spiritual;  the  mortal  guides  to  immortality. 
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UNITED    8TATB8. 

Statistics  of  Gonoreoationalism. 
—  The  Congregational  Quarterly 
gives  a  complete  summary  of  Congre- 
^nationalism  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada: 

Churdhe^.    MiftUUrs- 

Maine, 247  190 

New- Hampshire, 184  177 

Yermont, 191  190 

Hassaehasetts, 4S7  690 

Rhode  iBlaad, 81  81 

Connecticut, 234  888 

New-Tork, 181  188 

New- Jenej, 4  6 

Pennsylrania, 29  23 

OMo, 198  110 

Indiana, 29  17 

IlUnols, 186  175 

Michigan, 118  116 

WlBConain, 180  129 

Iowa, 147  108 

MisBOori, 9  1 

Minnesota, 47  87 

Nebraska,  8  4 

Kansas, 37  24 

Oregon, 10      ■  II 

C«lifornU, 11  18 

Soath-Garolina, 1  1 

Jamaica, 8  6 

Canada, 83  78 

New-Brunswick, 7  4 

NoraScotla, 10  5 

Total, 8,078  8,681 

Summary :  Churches,  2676 ; 
Church-memhers :  75,158  males, 
144^690  females;  not  specified,  87,- 
786 ;  total,  257,684,  including  27,705 
absentees.  Additions  for  the  year: 
25,590  by  profession;  9628  by  let- 
ter; total,  85,218.  Removals  for  the 
year:  8689  by  death ;  8205  by  dis- 
missal; 717  by  excommunication; 
not  specified,  82;  total,  12,598. 
Baptisms:  10,618  adult;  6156  in- 
fant   In  Sabbath-schools,  206,441. 

The   Congregatianaliit   sums   up 


the  following  changes  among  the 
Congregational ist  churches  during 
thfi  year  18^9 :  150  ordinations  and 
installations;  65  dismissions  from 
pastoral  charges ;  25  ministers  died ; 
22  new  churches  formed;  the  last 
principally  in  the  Western  States. 

Statistics  op  Presbttebiahisil — 
The  Presbyterian  Biatari^cal  Alma- 
nae  for  1860,  published  by  J.  M.  Wil- 
son, contains  a  large  mass  of  statisti- 
cal and  other  information  respecting 
the  condition  and  strength  of  the  va- 
rious branches  of  the  Presbyterian 
body  throughout  the  world.  Some 
few  of  these  present  no  full  reports  of 
their  membership  nor  of  the  amount 
contributed  to  benevolent  objects; 
but  the  number  of  ministers  in  con- 
nection with  each  is  given,  and  firom 
these  data  an  approximation  Can  be 
made  to  a  correct  estimate  on  other 
points.  The  total  number  of  minis- 
ters is  10,655 ;  so  that  while  7400 
ministers  report  877,058  communi- 
cants, an  average  for  all  would  give 
us  1,255,688  as  the  membership  of 
all  Presbyterian  bodies  throughout 
the  world.  Of  the  ministers,  6664 
are  resident  in  the  United  States,  475 
in  the  British  Provinces,  and  S414 
in  Great  Britain ;  thus  showing  that 
in  this  country  is  twice  the  amount  of 
Presbyterian  strength  to  be  found  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

Episcopalians  in  America. — ^Ac- 
cording to  the  Ghureh  Almanac  lor 
1860,  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  contains  88  dioceses. 
The  present  number  of  bishops,  pro- 
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Tisknial  bishopa,  and  aasiBtant  bish- 
ops, is  48 ;  priests  and  deacons, 
2080;  parishes,  2110.  There  Were 
ordained  during  the  year  78  deacons 
and  98  priesta  Number  of  candi- 
dates for  holy  orders,  281 ;  churches 
consecrated,  69.  The  baptisms  were 
as  follows:  infants,  24,416;  adults, 
5121:  not  sUted,  487;  total,  30,- 
028.  Number  of  confirmations,  14,- 
696;  communicants  added,  14,794; 
present  number,  85,767;  marriages, 
7069;  burials,  12,442:  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  14,091 ;  scholars, 
118,069.  Amount'  of  contributions 
tar  missionary  and  charitable  pur- 
poses, $1,627,188.12. 

Statistics  op  Baptists.— The  Bap- 
tist Almanae  for  1860  .states  that 
there  are  in  the  United  States  690 
associations,  12,168  churches,  7590 
ordained  ministers,  1085  licentiates, 
992,861  communicants,  and  that  the 
number  baptized  in  1858  was  98,- 
508— nearly  100,000  baptisms,  and 
a  little  less  than  1,000,000  members. 
The  largest  number  of  Baptists  re- 
ported firom  any  one  State  is  Vir- 
ginia, 115,146:  The  largest  number 
baptized  in  any  one  State  is  New- 
Tork,  10,802,  and  the  next  largest, 
Ckorgia,  7944.  The  Almanac  gives 
tiie  names  of  88  colleges,  14  theolo- 
g;ical  seminaries,  29  weekly  newspa- 
papers,  16  monthlies,  and  2  quarter- 
lies, that  depend  on  Baptists  for  their 
support  The  names  are  also  given 
of  64  new  church  edifices  erect^  in 
1858,  of  288  new  churches  constitu- 
ted, of  65  ministers  deceased,  and 
304  ministers  ordained  —  a  number 
six  or  seven  times  larger  than  the 
wh<de  number  graduated  in  the  same 
year,  1868,  from  all  our  theological 
institutions. 

In  Nova  Scotia  there  are  8  Baptist 
associations,  comprising  186  church- 
es, with  a  membership  of  18,057. 
Added  bv  baptism,  1589.  New- 
Branswidk  has  2  associations,  118 
chorches,  and  7708  members.  Add- 
ed by  baptism,  1087 ;  making  a  to- 
tal m  the  two  Provinces  of  248 
churches  and  20,760  members.    Five 


churches  have  been  constituted,  6 
^*  meeting-houses*'  erected,  and  8 
brethren  ordained  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry. 

Statistics  of  Methodism.  —  The 
Methodut  QtLarterly  E&eiew  fiimish- 
es  the  following  view  of  Methodism 
throughout  the  world : 

U«thodist  Episcopal  Ohoreh,  (NorthO  966^ 

♦*                «            a        (South,)  TWJ.OOO 

Canada  Wesleyan  Conference, 48,678 

Eastern   British    American  Confer* 

ence, ltt,935 

Mettiodist  foisGOpal  Church,  Canada,  18,868 

American  wesleyan  Methodists,. ....  81,000 

Methodist  Protestant  Church, 70,018 

African  Methodist  l^iscopal  Chareh,  80,000 

Church, 6,806 

Albright  Methodists, 81,076 

Total  lay  members  in  America 1,868,811 

Add    Trar.  Preachers,  (except  AI- 

bright's,) 11,468 

Total  American  communicants,..  1,880,869 

The  Methodism  of  Europe,  except- 
ing the  British  and  American  colon- 
ies and  the  American  and  European 
missions  included  above,  exhibits 
similar,  though  not  equal  vigor.  The 
latest  accessible  returns  show : 

Wesleyan  Methodisto, 489,806 

Prlmltire         "         189,868 

New  Connection  Methodists, 87,000 

United  Free  Church  Methodists,. 48,000 

Wesleyan   Reformers,  (who    remain 

independent,) 18,000 

Bible  Christian  Methodists, 19,068 

Church  Methodists  in  Ireland,  (called 

Primitire  Methodists,) 9,158 

Total  British  lay  members, 669,897 

Add TrareUlng Preachers,.... M.^.  ...       8,885 

Total  Communicants, 678,688 

Jews  in  this  Country. — The  Israel- 
ite population  in  the  United  States  is 
estimated  at  about  200,000  souls,  who 
have  established  170  synagogues.  Of 
these,  40,000  dwell  in  the  city  of 
New-Tork,  and  alone  outnumber  the 
entire  Hebrew  population  resident  in 
the  British  Isles.  Of  this  aggregate, 
about  three  fourths  are  derived  Irom 
the  immigration  of  the  preceding 
twenty  years. 

Mormons.  —  Judge  Cradlebaugh 
thinks  that  the  entire  Mormon  popu- 
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lation  of  eastern  Utah  does  not  ex- 
ceed 85,000,  of  whom  not  more  than 
8000  are  entitled  to  rote.  The  Gen- 
tile population  of  eastern  Utah  he  es- 
timates at  3500  Toters,  that  of  wes- 
tern Utah  he  puts  down  at  8000  ro- 
tors, and  as  there  is  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty of  an  increase  of  15,000 
or  20,000  in  the  spring,  he  hopes  to 
outvote  the  Mormons  at  the  election 
next  year. 

The  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners FOR  Foreign  Missions. — ^This 
Institution  having  resolved,  on  ac- 
count of  difficulties  growing  out  of 
the  question  of  slavery,  to  withdraw 
from  the  Choctaw  IncQan  territory 
the  missionaries  late  in  connection 
with  it,  have,  on  their  application, 
been  received  by  the  Genend  Assem- 
bly's Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of 
the  Old  School  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  ecclesiastical  connection  of  all 
the  missionaries  has  been  with  this 
body,  and  the  Board  with  which  they 
have  now  become  united  has  had  a 
mission  on  the  same  field  since  1846. 

Contributions  to  the  American 
Board  in  the  "Hard  Times"  of 
Twenty  Years  Ago. — The  great  crash 
of  1837  came  on  in  March.  The 
financial  year  of  the  American  Board 
closed  with  the  following  July,  the 
receipts  amounting  to  $262,000.  The 
advance  in  donations  (exclusive  of 
legacies)  beyond  those  of  the  previous 
year,  had  been  $68,000.  The  next 
year,  the  contributions  of  the  churches 
were  but  about  $6000  less ;  and  the 
whole  amount  of  donations  for  the 
two  years  was  $147,000  more  than 
for  the  two  previous  years  of  temporal 
prosperity. 

The  American  Colonization  Society 
held  its  annual  meeting  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute,  Washington  City. 
After  the  report  had  been  read,  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
PiDuey,  of  New- York,  Rev.  Dr.  Styles, 
of  Georgia,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Taylor, 
of  Tennessee.  The  receipts  during 
the  year  were  about  $160,000,  and  the 


expenditures  about;  $80,000.  Three 
hundred  emigrants  have  been  sent  to 
Africa  during  the  past  year. 

The  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion held  its  annual  meeting  in  Chi- 
cago, Oct  19,  1869.  From  the 
Tra»urer's  report  it  appears  that  the 
receipts  during,  the  year  had  been 
$50,611.76,  and  the  expenditures, 
$62,801.15. 

The  number  of  foreign  missions  is 
8,  and  the  number  of  stations  and 
out-stations,  29.  The  number  of  la- 
borers connected  with  the  foreign 
missions  is  64,  and  16  native  assist- 
ants. Two  male  missionaries  and 
one  female  missionary  have  returned 
to  this  country  from  Africa.  One 
female  missionary  has  gone  from  the 
same  mission  to  her  home  in  Scot- 
land for  the  benefit  of  her  health,  and 
three  missionary  families  have  retired 
from  the  Ojibway  mission,  Minnesota 
Territory. 

The  Association  has  6  ordained 
missionaries  in  the  Mendi  mission, 
West- Africa,  6  in  Jamaica,  1  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  1  in  Siam. 
The  Coptic  mission  is, 'for  the  pres- 
ent, suspended.  In  the  home  field  it 
employs  98  missionaries  and  6  ool- 
porters,  located  as  follows :  In  States 
east  of  Ohio,  9 ;  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Michigan,  24 ;  in  Illinois,  22 ;  in 
Wisconsin,  1 ;  in  Minnesota,  15 ; 
in  Iowa,  10;  in  Kansas,  6;  in  Mis- 
souri, 1  ;  in  Kentucky,  7  ;  in  North- 
Carolina^  2  ;  in  Washington  City,  1. 
Three  colporters  in  Kentucky,  \  in 
Indiana,  and  one  in  Southern  Illinois. 

California.  —  The  State  Esgister 
estimates  the  number  of  Christian 
congregations  at  216  :  the  clergymen 
number  289.  Of  the  latter,  188  are 
Methodists,  71  Roman  Catholic.  The 
Catholic  inhabitants  are  reckoned  at 
about  100,000.  The  Catholic  prop- 
erty is  very  large.  Santa  Clara  Col- 
lege at  San  Jos6  belongs  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  and  is  the  best  en- 
dowed literary  institution  in  the 
State.  The  Jews  have  5  congrega 
tions  and  8  ministers.     In  1867  there 
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were  867  common  schools,  486  teach- 
ers, 86,222  pupils.  The  population 
is  estimated  at  about  half  a  million  : 
of  these,  50,000  are  Chinese ;  about 
the  same  number  are  Europeans  and 
Mexicans  not  naturalissed.  About 
75,000  are  children  under  18 ;  about 
the  same  number  are  women.  This 
leaves  the  male  population,  over  18, 
at  360,000.  Of  Indians,  there  are 
probably  not  more  than  80,000,  of 
whom  about  17,000  are  on  the  gov- 
emment  reservations.  The  whole 
population  in  1860,  not  including  In- 
dians, was  92,697 ;  in  1862,  264,436, 
of  whom  only  29,198  were  females. 

GBEAT    BBITAIN. 

DisssNT  IN  England. — The  last 
London  Watchman  gires  the  relative 
numbers  of  Dissenters  and  Church- 
men, as  follows :  England  and  Wales, 
E^stablished  Church,  62  per  cent  of 
the  population;  Non-established,  48 
per  cent  of  the  population.  Scotland, 
Established  Church,  84  per  cent  of 
tbe  population;  Non-established,  66 
per  cent  of  the  population.  No  sta- 
tistics of  religious  worship  were  col- 
lected for  Ireland,  but  the  Committee 
of  Public  Instruction  of  1884  made  a 
complete  census  of  the  religious  belief 
of  that  country.  Its  results  were: 
ESstablished  Church,  10  per  cent  of 
the  population ;  Non-established,  90 
per  cent  of  the  population.  The  re- 
turns made  under  the  Marriage  Reg- 
istration Act  prove  these  proportions 
to  have  remained  unaltered  up  to  the 
year  of  the  census.  The  aggregate 
result  of  the  above  would  give,  for 
these  kingdoms,  in  1861,  a  population 
belonging  to  the  two(£piscopaIian  and 
Presbyterian)  Established  Churches 
of  rather  more  than  eleven  millions, 
and  to  the  Non-established  Churches, 
of  rather  more  than  sixteen  nullions. 

Religious  Editcation  in  England. 
— ^In  the  course  of  a  recent  debate  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  stated  by 
the  Bishop  of  London,  that  out  of  the 
8700  parishes  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
hndy  only  400  had  refused  to  grant 


rates  for  the  maintainance  and  repairs 
of  churches.  His  lordship  also  ad- 
duced the  following  significant  fact  in 
reference  to  the  proportion  of  instruc- 
tion, etc.,  for  the  poor,  fhmished  by 
the  Church  and  by  Dissenters : 

Caiivroh  Bcbools  for  th«  poor, 88pereent 

Other  schools,        •»     "         17      " 

Children  in  CSiurcb-Bchoola,. 78      " 

Children  In  other  Bohools, 12      ** 

Church  Attendance  in  England. 
— ^The  statistics  of  the  religious  bodies 
of  Endand,  as  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment by  a  special  committee,  present 
some  interesting  facts.  Calculations 
based  on  accurate  data,  show  that 
7,546,948,  or  42  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation, are  actual  attendants  at  the 
Established  Churches.  There  are 
5,808,609  church-goers  among  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  of  various  de- 
nominations, and  610,784  Catholics. 
One  fourth  of  the  population  attend 
none  of  the  churches.  In  the  cities 
and  large  towns  the  non-church-goers 
are  generally  in  the  majority,  and  the 
church  sittings  of  al>  denominations 
are  only  sufficient  for  57  per  cent  of 
the  population,  and  of  these  sittings 
more  than  half  are  furnished  by  the 
Dissenters.  Rev.Dr.Hume,  the  incum- 
bent of  a  parish,  populous  and  poor, 
in  Liverpool,  and  a  witness  before  the 
commfltee,  expressed  his  conviction, 
founded  on  long  experience  and  ob- 
servation, that  the  large  masses  of 
the  population  who  attend  no  place  of 
worship  whatever  are  in  danger  of 
being  lost,  not  only  to  the  Church, 
but  to  religion  altogether.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  country,  always  on  the 
increase,  is  becoming  more  and  more 
a  town  population.  In  1851,  there 
were  9,000,000  living  in  towns  of 
10,000  people  and  upwards,  and  only 
8,000,000  in  smaller  towns,  in  vil- 
lages, and  in  rural  districts.  Dr. 
Hume  apprehends  that  at  the  close  of 
the  present  century  70  per  cent  of  the 
gross  population  will  be  located  in 
large  towns :  and,  therefore,  he  adds, 
if  our  large  towns  are  left  to  them- 
selves, practical  heathenism  must  in- 
evitably outgrow  Christianity.   These 
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fiusts  have  a  home  interest  from  the 
similar  condition  of  things  in  this 
country,  for  which  as  yet  no  sa£9cient 
remedy  is  found. 

Unitarianism  in  £kgland.— Accord- 
ing to  the  British  Qua/rUrlyBevieto, 
the  stated  attendants  upon  Unitarian 
preaching  in  England  and  Wales,  is 
less  than  40,000.  Unitarians  have 
229  chapels,  of  which  147  run  back 
into  the  kust  century;  the  whole 
number  of  churches  and  chapels  of 
all  denominations  is  84,467,  of  which 
14,077  belonged  to  the  Church  of 
England.  The  Moravians  have  82 
churches;  Swedenborgians,  60;  Ir- 
▼ingites,  82 ;  Independent  Methodists, 
20;  Seventh-Day  Baptists,  2.  The 
sittings  in  the  Unitarian  chapels  were 
63,770  ;  in  all  churches  and  chapels, 
10,212,568.  As  to  its  hold  in  cities 
and  large  towns :  in  78  there  are  no 
Unitarians;  in  49  towns  they  have 
71  chapeL&--n5  in  Birmingham,  4  in 
Manchester,  4  in  Liverpool,  eta  In 
the  City  of  London  and  suburbs,  with 
a  population  of  pver  2i  millions,  there 
are  only  4  Unitarian  chapels,  or  6,  in- 
cluding the  one  in  which  the  member 
for  Oldham  exercised  his  early  minis- 
try; in  this  same  district  are  291 
Episcopal  churches  itnd  chapeh^  and 
281  Dissenting  chapels.  The  num- 
ber of  Unitarians  in  London  and  vici- 
nity, is  less  than  they  were  60  years 
ago;  their  congregations  altogether 
do  not  comprise  more  than  1600  per- 
sons. In  this  same  time,  the  other 
denominations  have  been  advancing 
with  great  rapidity.  The  Wesleyans 
in  England,  in  the  last  half  century, 
have  grown  from  862  places  of  wor- 
ship to  11,007;  the  Independents, 
from  914  to  8244 ;  the  Baptists,  from 
662  to  2789. 

A  Nbw  Missionary  Enterprise. — 
The  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, in  England,  acting  under  the 
promptings  of  the  African  explorer. 
Dr.  Livingstone,  have  determined  to 
send  a  special  mission  to  Central 
Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  propagat- 
ing the  Gospel     They  do  not  pro- 


pose to  form  a  new  missionary  society, 
but  by  a  special  effort,  extending 
through  some  five  or  ten  years,  to 
plant  the  Gospel  and  Christian  insti- 
tutions, together  with  the  arts  and 
sciences  of  civilized  life,  in  some  one 
of  those  hitherto  unexplored  legions 
which  Dr.  Livingstone  is  making 
known,  and  having  done  this,  to  hand 
over  the  management  and  oversight 
of  their  work  to  some  existing  associ- 
tion,  probably  "  The  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
parts."  It  is  their  intention  to  send 
out  at  once  a  Missionary  Bishop  and 
six  ordained  clergymen  as  mission- 
aries, together  with  a  medical  prac- 
titioner, artisans,  and  skilled  laborers 
of  various  kinds.  The  immediate  out- 
lay contemplated  is  $100,000.  There 
will  also  be  an  annual  expenditure  of 
$10,000  for  five  vears.  After  Uiat 
time,  it  is  expected  that  the  mission- 
ary colony  (for  that  is  what  ii 
amounts  to)  will  be  self-supporting. 
A  large  part  of  money  needed  has 
been  already  raised  or  pledged,  and 
altogether  the  indications  are  fiivor- 
able  to  there  being  prompt  and  vigor- 
ous action. 

LrruRGiCAL  Revision  Movement. — 
A  petition  signed  by  460  clergymen 
of  the  Church  of  England  has  been 
presented  to  the  Queen  on  this  sub- 
ject It  asks  for  abbreviation  of  the 
services ;  and  among  other  things,  for 
the  discontinuance  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed  and  the  use  of  Apocryphal 
Lessons.  It  also  specifies  certain 
changes  desired  in  the  burial,  bap- 
Usmu,  and  ordination  offices. 

BOOTIiAND. 

Tehpbbance  in  Scotland. — Scot- 
land is  making  a  successful  experi- 
ment of  a  temperance  law  against 
Sabbath  drinking-houses.  The  Scot- 
tish Journal  says,  the  decrease  of 
four  years  is  actually  $26,020,660,  or 
nearly  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  pre- 
vious consumption.  The  diminution 
is  even  greater  than  it  appears,  since 
the  increase  of  the  populatioa  must 
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be  taken  into  account  The  people  of 
Scotland,  under  the  Forbes-Macken- 
zie Act^  haye  scarcely  drunk  more 
than  three  fourths  of  the  quantity  of 
spirits  consumed  under  the  old  law. 

The  Revival  is  Scotland. — ^The 
Scotch  journals  contain  copious  re- 
ports respecting  the  progress  of  tfate 
revivals  in  various  parts  of  the  sister 
country,  while  they  are  marked  by  an 
energy,  an  earnestness,  and  in  some 
cases  by  physical  manifestations 
closely  similar  to  those  which  have 
characterized  them  in  Ireland. 

From  various  portions  of  Scotland 
the  most  gratifying  accounts  reach 
us ;  and  there,  as  here,  ministers  and 
laymen  of  almost  every  evangelical 
body,  engage  heartily  in  promoting 
the  movement  In  many  cases,  the 
ministers  who  address  the  meetings 
have  been  over  the  revival  districts  in 
Ulster,  and  give  heart-stirring  details 
of  what  they  witnessed.  In  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow,  the  assemblings 
together  for  prayer  for  the  outpour- 
iDg  of  the  Spirit  are  in  many  churches 
held  daily,  and  with  truly  hopeful  re- 
sults. At  Paisley,  Kilmarnock,  Kirk- 
intilloch, Bushby,  Denny,  Aberuth- 
ven,  Aberdeen,  Hamilton,  Dundee, 
and  a  great  number  of  other  places — 
west,  inland,  east,  and  north — ^the 
work  is  making  rapid  progress. 

Tide  "  Headship  "  Controversy 
Revived. — Scotland  is  still,  as  it  has 
been  for  at  least  three  centuries,  the 
grand  battle-ground  of  religious  lib- 
erty. The  question  raised  by  Mr. 
McJCiUan,  of  Cardross,  who  had  been 
deposed  for  appealing  from  a  sentence 
of  the  Free-Gniurch  General  Assembly 
to  the  civil  courts,  has  been  fully  dis- 
cossed  by  the  Scottish  judges,  four 
of  whom  have  given  judgment  (on  the 
prelimioary  point  whether  the  Church 
was  bound  to  produce  before  the 
judges  their  sentence,  and  the  record 
of  proceedings  leading  thereto  in  the 
case)  aeainst  the  Church,  with  costs. 
What  me  e£fect  of  this  judgment  may 
be  on  the  position  of  the  Free  and 
other  Non-established  Churches,  and 
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how  far  it  ma^  assail  the  liberty  to  ex- 
ercise discipline  free  from  secular  in- 
terference, remains  to  be  seen.  The 
agitation  produced  by  it  in  Scotland 
is  intense,  and  it  is  feared  that  a  new 
struggle  between  the  civil  and  the 
ecclesiastical  powers  —  the  field  of 
which  is  now  removed  from  the  Estab- 
lished to  the  Non-established  plat- 
form— has  already  commenced. 

^WAIiES. 

The  revival  in  Wales  still  continues 
with  great  power.  In  the  county  of 
Cardiganshire  alone,  about  16,000 
have  been  added  to  the  churches  in 
nine  months. 

IBEULND. 

It  is  stated  that  a  regular  crusade 
has  been  organized  by  Archbishop 
McHale,  in  the  county  of  Mayo, 
against  Protestants  and  converts. 
Scripture-readers  have  been  waylaid 
and  assailed,  converts  beaten,  and 
children  kept  by  force  from  attending 
school.  Several  cases  of  assault  had 
been  brought  before  the  magistrates. 

The  attempted  demonstration  of 
Roman  Catholic  laymen  of  Dublin  in 
favor  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope,  has  turned  out  a  significant 
failure.  The  clerical  promoters  of  the 
meeting  had  to  tel^raph  at  the  last 
moment  to  the  O^Donoghue,  M.P.  for 
Tipperary,  to  take  the  chair.  Three 
other  provincial  members  of  Parlia- 
ment were  present—- gentlemen  who 
owe  their  seats  to  priestly  patronage. 
Not  a  single  merchant  of  Dublin 
was  present;  not  a  single  Roman 
Catholic  barrister  was  present;  not 
a  single  man  of  political  eminence. 
Coupling  this  with  the  fact  stated  by 
Sir  Robert  Kane  at  the  distribution 
of  prizes  at  Queen^s  College,  Cork, 
that  the  attendance  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  laity  has  not  fallen  of^  we 
have  solid  proofs  that  the  liberal 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  not 
followers  of  Dr.  Cullen. 
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The  Irish  Revival. — ^The  Rev. 
Hugh  Hanxia,  of  Bel&st,  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  published  in  an  English 
journal,  thus  writes:  **  We  have  had 
very  refreshing  and  delightful  meet- 
ings here  last  week.  We  have  adapt- 
ed our  procedure  to  the  present  state 
of  the  revival  Tow  improve  to  the 
utmost  the  readiness  of  all  classes  of 
the  people  to  hear  the  Gospel,  we 
have  instituted  a  visiting  association. 
The  object  of  it  is  to  penetrate  the 
destitute  parts  of  the  town ;  to  organ- 
ize classes  for  Scriptural  instruction 
and  for  prayer.  Nearly  three  hun- 
dred persons  have  engaged  in  the 
work;  they  have  seventy-six  meetr 
ings  each  week,  attended  by  about 
three  thousand  five  hundred  persons. 
There  is  a  large  number  of  applicants 
for  admission  to  the  churches.  What 
a  change  1  It  is  as  life  fi*om  the  dead. 
People  don^t  now  exert  all  their  inge- 
nuity to  shy  off  from  spiritualities, 
but  gladly  listen  to  what  ministers 
have  to  say,  and  are  themselves  in- 
deed oflen  the  first  to  introduce 
ihem." 

The  London  Christian  Observer 
has  two  articles  on  the  revival  now  in 
progress  in  Ireland,  in  which  the 
divine  character  of  the  work,  and  its 
excellent  results  in  promoting  temper- 
ance, allaying  partisan  animosity  and 
bigotry,  as  well  as  in  accomplishing 
the  higher  work  of  bringing  souls  to 
Christ,  are  heartily  and  reverently 
acknowledged.  The  question  of  the 
physical  manifestations  is  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  they  are  said  to  be  dis- 
appearing as  the  preaching  is  ad- 
dressed less  to  the  imagination,  and 
more  to  the  reason,  while  the  num- 
ber of  hopeful  conversions  is  increas- 
ing." 

FBANOE. 

The  Bevue  des  Deux  MoTides  is  the 
leading  Review  of  France.  It  com- 
mands the  best  talents  of  Paris.  In  a 
late  number,  it  makes  the  following 
extraordinary  concession  to  Protest- 
antism: 

**Much  may  be  said  of  Protestant 


diversities  and  sects,  but  one  fact  re- 
mains certain:  it  is,  that  nations 
where  the  Bible  circulates  and  is  read, 
have  preserved  a  strong,  deep,  and 
enduring  religious  fiuth ;  while,  in  the 
countries  where  it  is  not  known,  one 
is  obliged  to  deplore  a  moral  superfi- 
ciality and  want  of  principles,  for 
Which  a  splendid  uniformity  of  rites 
cannot  compensate.  Let  the  learned 
theologians  discuss  on  certain  pas- 
sages, on  the  authenticily  of  such  and 
such  texts,  what  are  such  niasieries 
compared  to  the  healthful  and  pure 
atmosphere  which  the  Bible  spratds 
wherever  it  is  read,  whether  in  low  or 
elevated  classes  I" 

American  Chapel  at  Paris. — ^R. 
H.  Seeley;  of  the  American  Chapel  at 
Paris,  states  the  following  &cts : 

"  The  original  cost  of  the  c^pel  was 
between  sixty  and  seventy  thousand 
dollars.  Of  this  amount,  all  except 
$16,000  was  paid  before  the  edifice 
was  opened  for  Divine  service.  Of 
this  $16,000,  $12,000  was  a  perma- 
nent loan,  secured  by  mortgage,  and 
$4000  remained  as  a  floating  debt 

"  I  have  not  examined  Sie  Trea- 
surer's books,  but  I  believe  the  in- 
come of  the  chapel  has  been  sufficient 
to  defray  all  its  expenses^  (including 
the  interest  on  the  mortgage,)  and  to 
reduce  the  floating  debt  more  than 
one  h>alfy 

By  that  extraordinary  pamphlet, 
The  Pope  and  the  Congress^  the  whole 
subject  of  the  temporal  possessions  of 
the  Papacy  has  been  brought  anew 
into  discussion.  Several  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishops  have  protested 
against  the  position  there  taken.  The 
project  is,  in  fact,  a  revival  of  a  plan 
of  liie  first  Napoleon.  De  Pressense 
has  published  a  tract  on  the  question, 
which  has  aroused  a  good  deal  of  in- 
terest. 

SPAIN. 

Missions  to  Spain. — ^The  work  of 
the  Edinburgh  Spanish  Evangeliza- 
tion Society,  may  be  placed  in  pleas- 
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iDg  contrast  with  that  of  the  ^*  Propa- 
pilioii ''  Society.  The  latter  confines 
its  attention  in  Spain  to  English  sail- 
ors and  English  residents.  The  Ed- 
inburgh Society,  on  the  other  hand, 
makes  use  of  tne  Spanish  sailors  who 
come  to  England  to  cany  back  the 
word  of  life  to  their  own  country- 
men. It  has  agents  (for  the  most 
part  Tolunteers,  so  that  the  funds  are 
almost  wholly  expended  in  books)  in 
every  English  port  that  is  frequented 
by  Spanish  vessels.  Besides  this,  it 
has  a  few  agents  in  Spain  itself,  and 
others  in  Spanish  America,  and  in  the 
colonies.  The  testimony  from  all  is 
the  same.  Spain  is  closed,  but  the 
Spaniards  are  open  ;  and  no  one 
knows  this  better  than  the  priests  of 
the  Church  of  Bome. 

BBIiQIUM. 

Thb  Paris  Steele^  publishes  the  fol- 
lowing: **An  affiiir  something  like 
that  of  the  boy  Mortara  has  just  oc- 
curred in  Bel^um ;  but,  thanks  to 
the  good  organization  of  the  tribunals 
and  the  impartiality  of  the  judges, 
the  issue  is  in  comormity  with  the 
principles  of  justice  and  paternal  au- 
thority. There  is  in  Flanders  a  sect 
called  Stevenists,  who  observe  most 
of  the  prescriptions  of  the  Roman 
Church,  but  deem  themselves  more 
Catholic  than  the  Pope  himself  and 
deny  that  Pius  YII.  had  any  right  to 
conclude  a  concordat  with  Napoleon  L 
These  seHarians  are  rather  numerous 
in  the  environs  of  Courtrai,  and  one 
them,  named  Mooneus,  was  alarmed 
in  April  last  by  the  unaccountable 
disappearance  of  his  eldest  daughter, 
a  girl  aged  about  ten  ^ears.  For 
nearly  two  months  all  his  efforts  to 
ascertain  what  had  become  of  her  were 
fruitless;  but  on  the  81st  May  she 
was  found  in  the  convent  of  St  Ge- 
nois,  where  she  had  been  placed  un- 
der the  fiUse  name  of  Marie  Maes. 
Fire  women,  who  had  been  concerned 
in  her  abduction  and  concealment, 
were  in  consequence,  a  few  days  back, 
brought  to  trial  before  the  Correc- 
tional  Tribunal  of  Courtrai,  on  the 


ground  that  Roman  Catholics  who 
steal  the  children  of  Stevenists  to 
bring  them  up  in  the  orthodox  faith, 
are  just  as  criminal  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  as  Stevenists  or  Jews  would  be 
who  kidnapped  Roman  Catholic  child- 
ren with  a  view  to  convert  them. 
Each  of  the  accused  was  sentenced  to 
fifteen  days^  imprisonment,  and  to 
pay  a  fine  of  100  francs." 


Foreign  Missionary  Societies. — 
Germany  has  at  present  the  following 
foreign  nussionary  societies:  1.  The 
Moravian,  which  has  labored  since 
1782.  2.  The  Basel  Society,  which, 
though  its  centre  is  in  Switzerland, 
receives  the  largest  part  of  its  contri- 
butions from  Germany.  It  has  lately 
published  its  forty-third  annual  re- 

?ort  8.  The  Rhenish  Mission.  4. 
'he  Berlin  Sociefy.  6.  Grossner^s  So- 
ciety, established  in  1836.  6.  The 
North  German  Missionary  Society. 
7.  The  Leipzic  Lutheran  Society.  8. 
The  Society  of  Hermannsburg.  The 
Societies  of  Berlin,  Leipzic,  and  Her- 
mannsburg, are  under  the  control  of 
High-Church  Lutherans ;  all  the 
others  are  evangelical.  The  num- 
ber of  foreign  missionary  papers 
amounted,  in  1857,  to  twenty,  among 
which  that  of  Burman  had  the  largest 
circulation,  (16,000.)  But  since  1867, 
the  circulation  of  several  papers  has 
more  than  doubled. 

Prussia  and  Presbtterianism. — 
The  strong  arm  of  civil  power  has 
cramped  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  Presbyterian  system  in  Prus- 
sia, especially  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  kingdom.  But  a  very  important 
step  was  recently  taken  in  the  right 
direction.  Kirk  sessions  have  been 
granted  to  all  the  parishes,  the  people 
being  allowed  to  elect  them.  Lay 
patrons  still  exercise  a  deleterious  in- 
fluence, and  consequently  an  agita- 
tion is  in  progress  for  the  total  abo- 
lition of  patronage,  similar  to  what 
prevailed  in  Scotland  prior  to  the  dis- 
ruption.    Prussia   is  undergoing  a 
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liberalizing  process,  both  in  [matters 
civil  and  ecclesiastical. 

Christian  Charity. — ^In  Germany, 
public  charitv  is  almost  entirely  m 
the  hands  of  the  civil  magistrates, 
every  town  having  to  support  the 
aged  and  infirm,  widows  and  orphans, 
and  those  deprived  of  the  means  of 
living.  In  the  sixty  cities  of  Prussia, 
with  a  population  of  1,780,000,  there 
are  812,000  poor,  or  more  than  one 
to  every  six,  and  their  support  costs 
3,750,000  German  dollars.  At  Ber- 
lin, 600,000  German  dollars  are  annu- 
ally expended  for  the  support  of  the 
poor,  who  claim  it  from  the  town  as 
s,  debt  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Home  Missionary  Society  at  Ham- 
burg, a  report  was  read  by  the  first 
burgomaster  of  Elberfeld,  a  city  of 
400,000  inhabitants,  living  chiefly  by 
their  labor  in  the  silk  and  other  manu- 
factories, which  stated  that  as  long  as 
the  magistrates  of  the  citv  dealt  out 
the  leg^  charity,  the  number  of  poor 
increased  alarmingly.  A  free  and 
Christian  society  for  dispensing  aid 
was  then  formed  on  the  principles 
developed  by  Dr.  Chalmers  in  his  es- 
says on  the  Christian  and  civic  econo- 
my of  large  towns.  The  city  was 
divided  into  two  hundred  and  fifty 
districts,  containing  each  three  or  four 
poor  fiunilies,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  religious  men  selected,  each  of 
whom  must  personally  distribute 
alms,  in  money  or  otherwise,  accord- 
ing to  his  judgment,  and  also  try  to 
exert  a  good  influence  over  the  needy 
by  his  advice  and  fraternal  care.  In 
a  few  years  the  number  of  those  re- 
quiring aid  was  reduced  from  4400  to 
1400,  or  more  than  two  thirds.  Many 
families  have  been  placed  in  a  state 
of  comparative  ease,  and  spiritual 
blessings  have  often  accompanied  the 
temporal  relief  of  the  poor. 

Free  Congbeoations  and  German 
Catholics. — ^A  General  Council  of 
the  Free  Congregations  and  German 
Catholics,  was  held  at  Gotha  on  June 
16th  and  17th.  The  number  of  con- 
gregations which  have  succumbed  to 


the  measures  adopted  against  them 
since  1849,  in  almost  all  the  German 
states,  is  estimated  at  over  200. 
About  100  still  exist,  with  82  preach- 
ers. The  Council  adopted  for  the 
future  the  name.  League  of  Free  Reli- 
gious Associations.  Every  form  of  a 
confession  of  faith  was  rejected,  and 
the  principle  of  the  absolute  indepen- 
dence and  self-determination  of  the 
individual  in  all  religious  matters 
proclaimed.  The  League  will  be  di- 
vided into  districts  and  circles,  and 
elect  a  directory,  consisting  of  five 
members,  as.  the  highest  representa- 
tive organ.  A  General  Council  will 
meet  every  fifth  year.  The  Free 
Church  in  Magdeburg,  which  a  few 
years  since  had  7000  members,  is 
now  reduced  to  1000.  The  Breslau 
congregation,  which  had  10,000,  now 
numbers  only  418. 


Religious  Awakening. — At  the 
meeting  of  the  Conference  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  in  Belfast,  Mr. 
Scott,  of  Stockholm,  stated  thftt  at 
least  200,000  persons  had  been  awak- 
ened out  of  a  population  of  8,000,000. 
The  chief  instrumentality  is  found  in 
the  colporteurs,  of  whom  the  Stock- 
holm Society  employs  40,  and  the 
Baptists  about  the  same  number. 
Some  of  the  congregations  in  the 
country  districts  number  3000  at 
special  services,  collected  from  80  to 
90  miles.  In  no  country  but  Ireland 
is  there  so  great  a  reli^ous  revival 
Count  von  Stakelberg  is  one  of  the 
most  zealous  preachers  in  this  moye- 
ment 

The  Swedish  government  has  pub- 
lished the  draft  of  a  bill  for  toleration, 
to  be  laid  before  the  Riksdag  or  Par- 
liament It  allows  dissenting  congre 
gations  with  regal  assent;  permits 
them  to  elect  their  own  pastors,  who 
keep  the  registers  of  marriage,  bap- 
tism, etc,  for  their  people.  No  child- 
ren but  their  own  are  to  be  taught 
in  their  schools.  Children  are  to  be 
educated  in  the  creed  of  the  falher. 
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A  Conference  of  the  Chttrches 
of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway 
has  been  held  at  Lund,  chiefly  with 
reference  to  the  question  of  redigious 
toleration.  There  were  present  99 
Swedish  pastors,  98  Danes,  and  4  Nor- 
wegians. Bishop  Thomander,  of  Lund, 
opened  the  session  with  a  discourse 
on  Mark  8  :  88. 

Liberty  of  worship  since  1849  was 
now  enjoyed  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  Denmark,  and  the  Ring  of  Sweden 
has  avowed  the  necessity  of  modify- 
ing the  harsh  laws  of  that  country. 
The  Danish  pastors,  even  those  of  the 
strictest  orthodoxy,  as  Dr.  Rudelbach, 
reported  upon  the  favorable  influence 
of  this  freedom  in  promoting  the 
welfiu^  of  the  churches.  Mr.  Ham- 
mar  advocated  the  repeal  of  the  law 
which  requires  members  of  the  Swe- 
dish Church  to  receive  the  Lord's 
Supper  from  the  pastor  of  the  local 
parish.  He  was  sustained  by  Prof. 
Hammerich,  of  Copenhagen.  The 
great  revival  in  Denmark  was  as- 
cribed, in  part,  to  the  increased  relig- 
ious liberty.  The  larger  part  of  the 
Mormon  converts,  (3000,)  it  was 
said,  were  from  the  Swedes  and  Nor- 
wegians. 

HUNQABY. 

The  Protestant  movement,  both  of 
the  Lutherans  and  Reformed,  against 
the  new  church  constitution  offered 
them  by  the  Emperor,  is  gaining 
daily  in  definiteness  and  intensity. 
The  Calvinists  object  that  it  has  no 
proper  basis  in  the  preTious  legisla- 
tion,  and  that  it  deprives  the  Church 
of  its  right  of  self-legislation.  By  this 
patent,  1.  The  right  of  the  State  to 
simple  superintendence  has  been 
changed  into  a  claim  to  issue  ordi- 
nances ;  2.  The  Church  elections  are 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  State;  8. 
Church  meetings  cannot  be  private ; 
4.  Superintendents  are  to  be  paid  by 
the  State;  5.  Districts  always  con- 
nected have  been  divided:  6.  The 
State  superintends  schools,  books, 
and  teachers;  7.  Synods  are  to  be 
formed  by  election  of  the  district  as- 


semblies, and  not  by  the  vote  of  the 
congregations.  These  are  the  chief 
points  of  objection.  The  Protestants 
of  the  Comitat  of  Presburg  have 
adopted  an  address  to  the  Emperor, 
asking  for  the  reestablishment  of  the 
regulation  in  force  before  1848,  con- 
fiscated by  Haynau  in  1849.  The 
Comitat  of  Pesth  has  spoken  in 
equally  decided  terms.  One  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  Protestants,  the  sign- 
ers of  the  Rsesmark  "Representa- 
tion," as  it  is  called  in  Hungary, 
against  Count  Thun*s  decree  for  the 
organization  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  have  received  summonses 
to  appear  before  the  Provincial 
Criminal  Court  of  Eashau.  All  of 
them  are  clergymen,  church  inspec- 
tors, seniors,  and  seniorial  inspectors, 
at  their  head,  Mr.  Edward  Zsed6nyi 
and  the  Right  Rev.  Mr.  Topperezer, 
Superintendential  Administrator  of 
the  Tibiscan  District  The  govern- 
ment tries  hard  to  break  the  unanim- 
ity of  the  Protestant  movement,  and 
has  succeeded  in  the  little  town  cf 
Skalicz  on  the  Moravian  frontier, 
(3000  inhabitants,  of  whom  scarcely 
one  fourth  is  Protestant,)  and  in  the 
senioralty  of  Z61yom  and  B4cs,.in 
getting  a  small  majority  in  &vor  of 
its  organization ;  but  this  partial  suc- 
cess makes  the  unpopularity  of  the 
measure  with  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Protestants  still  more  apparent,  who, 
even  after  the  steps  taken  against  the 
Tibiscan  leaders,  continue  to  hold 
meetings  and  to  protest  against 
Count  Thun's  decree.  The  Vienna 
papers  little  understand  the  earnest 
spuit  of  Protestantism,  and  continue 
to  see  in  all  these  manifestations 
nothing  but  political  separatist  ten- 
dencies against  the  centralization  of 
Austria. 

Popovico,  the  United  Greek  bishop 
of  Munkacs,  has  been  seized  in  his 
Episcopal  palace  by  the  Austrian 
government  and  carried  no  one  knows 
whither.  This  was  done  under  the 
direction  of  Haas,  the  R  C.  bishop  of 
Szathmar,  who  was  sent  six  years  ago 
to  Hungary  to  oppose  the  national 
Hungarian  bishop. 
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Theological  Seminart  at  Gbneya, 
Switzerland.  —  A  correspondent  of 
the  Wdtehnum  and  Reflector  furnish- 
es the  following  encouraging  view  of 
this  institution :  **  I  was  present  at 
the  opening  of  the  Fall  term,  on 
which  occasion  D*Auhign6  addressed 
the  young  men  on  the  subject  of  re- 
yiyals,  evidently  desiring  to  infuse 
into  their  minds  the  spirit  which  will 
prompt  them  to  appreciate  and  labor 
to  promote  them.  There  are  some 
thirty  young  men  in  a  course  of  in- 
struction here  for  the  ministry.  The 
most  of  them  spent  the  long  summer 
vacation  in  laboring  in  different  parts 
of  Europe  to  promote  evangelical  re- 
ligion. A  few  were  in  the  army  of 
Italy  devoting  their  pious  eneregies  to 
the  troops.  The  ladies  of  Geneva 
furnished  them  with  large  quantities 
of  lint  and  other  things  that  they 
knew  would  be  grateful  to  the  sol- 
diers, and  armed  with  these  and  the 
Gospel,  these  young  men  were  warm- 
ly received  and  cordially  listened  to 
as  they  read  the  Bible  or  spoke  of 
Christ  to  their  military  countrymen. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  good  seed 
thus  sown  will  not  be  lost  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  this  company  of 
pious  students  together,  and  their  ap- 
pearance greatly  gratified  me.  They 
look  serious,  humble,  and  devout,  and 
though  coming  from  France,  Belgium, 
Hollimd,  Germany,  Switsserlan^  and 
Italy,  they  all  seem  animated  by  one 
spirit,  as  they  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  same  work.  Much  is  to 
be  hoped  for  from  them.'' 

ITALY. 

Religious  Movement  in  Italy. — 
The  Florence  correspondent  of  the 
London  TiTnes^  writing  on  the  SOth 
November,  says : 

'*  I  some  time  ago  alluded  to  what 
is  called  *  evangelical  Christianity'  in 
Tuscany.  The  movement  seems 
daily  to  assume  more  significant  di- 
mensions. Two,  three,  five  hundred, 
and  even  nearly  one  thousand  people 
meet  of  a  Sunday  evening  in  this 
town,  in  and  about  the  smaU  room  I 


doing  duty  for  a  chapel.  The  breth- 
ren are  loudly  calling  for  a  larger  lo- 
cality. They  number,  I  am  told,  at 
least  800  commimicants.  Nor  is  the 
movement  limited  to  this  capital. 
Every  where  throughout  Tuscany, 
and  still  more  in  the  Romagnas,  are 
the  books  spread,  and  people  induced 
to  join  in  the  perusal  of  them.  These 
new  congregations  have  as  yet  no 
definite  symbols,  no  established  cler- 
gy, no  appointed  teachers ;  they  pro- 
fess to  ground  their  faith  on  the  Gos- 
pel and  on  freedom  of  inquiry.  Their 
most  gifted  preacher  is  Muzzavella,  a 
Neapolitan,  once  connected  with  the 
Waldenses  of  Piedmont,  then  a  se- 
ceder  from  them  and  the  founder  of 
an  opposition  sect,  yclept  Evaugelical 
Society,  in  Turin  and  Genoa.  The 
man  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  flock 
is  Count  Pietro  Guicciardini  of  Flor- 
ence, the  same  who,  years  ago,  suf- 
fered imprisonment  and  banishment 
as  guilty  of  the  crime  of  reading  the 
Bible  privately  with  two  or  three 
friends  in  his  own  house.  Some  of 
his  congregation  think  the  Count 
rather  lukewarm  and  timid  in  the 
cause;  they^  com  plain  that  his  faith 
does  not  sufficiently  shine  through 
his  works.  Altogether,  hitherto  the 
new  sect  lacks  the  lead  of  a  real  chief 
— it  lacks  a  head,  a  heart,  and  a 
tongue." 

An  American  cleiOTman,  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale,  also  writes  from 
Florence  that  in  every  book-shop  and 
book-stall  in  the  city  he  found  some 
edition  of  the  Bible  for  sale.  He 
adds  : 

^*  I  am  told,  on  authority  which  I 
have  no  right  to  dispute,  that  there 
were  whole  villages — two  were  named 
to  me  —  which  are  recognized  as 
Protestant  villages.  In  these  partic- 
ular cases  some  scandal  connected 
with  the  priests  had  led  to  dissatisfac- 
tion ;  but  the  people,  instead  of  sink- 
ing into  Nothingarianism,  had  at 
once  put  themselves  into  communicar 
tion  with  the  Protestants  of  Florence, 
and  by  the  stud^  of  Scripture  were 
working  out  their  way  to  a  Protest- 
ant fiuth." 
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Yenice. — ^The  acooimts  that  reach 
us  from  Venice  are  most  deplorable. 
The  emigration  of  eyery  man  of  sub- 
stance, of  all  the  able-Dodied  youth  ; 
the  alarm  and  distrust  of  all  claisses, 
the  complete  stoppage  of  all  trade, 
and  the  sullen  despair  visible  on  every 
fiu»y  are  only  general  symptoms.  But 
one  fact  is  more  cpgent — ^the  city  of 
Venice  numbers,  or  did  last  year, 
125,000  inhabitants;  there  are  at 
this  moment  on  the  police  lists,  regis- 
tered as  paupers,  beggars,  and  people 
dependent  on  public  charity,  no  less 
than  45,000  of  the  whole  number. 

AlCEBICAN   COLLEOE  IN  RoME. — The 

new  ecdesiastical  college  for  North- 
Americans  was  opened  at  Rome  on 
the  7th  ult.  It  is  a  magnificent  build- 
ing, capable  of  lodging  more  than  100 
pupils.  Cardinal  Bernabo,  in  his 
quality  of  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda, 
inaugurated  it  with  a  speech,  in 
which  he  gave  a  description  of  the 
moral  and  religious  state  of  North- 
America.  He  pointed  out  the  ad- 
vantages the  United  States  would  de- 
rive from  the  new  college  founded  in 
the  Eternal  City  by  the  munificence 
of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  Mr.  Stock- 
ton, the  American  Minister  to  the 
Holy  See,  was  present  at  the  ceremo- 
ny of  the  inauguration.  Pius  IX., 
having  consid^^  the  increase  of 
Catholicity  in  the  United  States, 
where  tiiere  are  already  50  Catholic 
diocesGfl^  did  not  hesiti^  to  expend 
70,000  crowns  on  this  institution. 
The  Bishops  in  the  United  States 
have  already  sent  40,000  crowns  to 
Rome  to  endow  the  college.  The  Col- 
lege of  the  Propaganda  will  oonse- 
quentiy  no  longer  receive  pupils  fi:x>m 
the  United  Spates. 

Jews  under  Papal  Government.— 
The  proclamation  of  entire  religious 
freedom  in  Tuscany  since  the  late 
revolution  is  welcomed  not  only  by 
the  Protestants,  but  by  the  Jews, 
about  25,000  of  whom  by  this  act 
bare  been  raised  to  the  enjoyment  of 
eq[ual  rights  with  other  dtizens.  They 
have  been  so  long  oppressed,  that  the 


blessing  of  ft^edom  is  i^preciated.  A 
oonmgation  of  4000  assembled,  at 
Leghorn,  at  a  solenm  feast  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  thanks  and  implor- 
ing the  divine  blessing  on  their 
newly-elected  king,  Victor  Emmab- 
uel,  King  of  Sardinia. 

A  resident  of  Florence,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Newark  Sentinel,  gives  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  condition  of 
the  Jews  in  Rome,  where,  as  well  as 
in  Naples  and  Venice,  they  are  in 
worse  than  Babylonian  bondage. 
The  Ghetto,  or  Jews'  quarter  in 
Rome,  is  one  of  the  most  wretched 
places  that  disgraces  Christendom. 
Four  or  five  thousand  poor  creatures 
are  crowded  into  it  so  closely,  that  if 
the  rest  of  the  city  was  peopled  in 
proportion,  it  woiud  contain  over 
500,000  inhabitants,  where  there  are 
now  less  than  170,000.  There  they 
are  doomed  to  live  under  an  inexora- 
ble despotism,  constantly  exposed  to 
insult  and  suspicion,  deprived  of  al- 
most every  right  and  privilege,  not 
permitted  to  pursue  any  profession  of^ 
literature,  science,  or  the  arts,  or  that 
demands  public  confidence.  There  is 
no  legal  validity  in  their  acts  without 
Christian  witnesses,  and  their  testi- 
mony is  not  received  in  the  civil 
courts.  Besides  other  taxes,  they  are 
obliged  to  pay  $800  yearly  to  the 
monasteries  for  converts  from  their 
faith,  and  $1100  to  the  establishment 
of  Catechumens  for  the  instruction  of 
apostate  and  abducted  Jews  in  Cath- 
olic doctrines,  besides  $800  for  the 
prizes  of  the  running  horses  at  the 
carnival  races.  They  live  in  perpet- 
ual fear,  being  under  the  special  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Inquisition,  and  dare 
not  complain. 

Villages  in  Bohemia  leaving  the 
Church  op  Rome. — The  Deutsche  AlU 
gemeine  Zeitung,  a  paper  which  en- 
joys a  deservedly  high  reputation  in 
Germany  for  the  correctness  of  its  in- 
formation, states,  in  one  of  its  recent 
numbers,  that  a  very  powerful  relig- 
ious movement  is  now  taking  place  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Bohemia, 
where  (it  is  believed  from  disgust 
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with  the  oppression  exercised  under 
the  Concordat)  whole  villages  are  go- 
ing over  to  Protestantism. 


mg. 


TnB  MoRTARA  Cass  is  stfll  work- 
A  demand  has  heen  made  by 
the  family  of  the  boy,  with  proof  that 
the  child  was  kidnapped  by  order  of 
the  Rey.  Father  and  Inquisitor,  Zi- 
Ictte.  The  latter  has  been  arrested 
on  this  charge  at  Modena,  and  politi- 
cal proceedings  instituted  against  him. 

BT7SSIA. 

Statistics  of  the  Greek  Church 
IN  Russia. — The  Protestant  Church 
Gazette^  of  Berlin,  publishes  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  as  coming  from  an 
official  source.  In  1857  the  Greek 
Church  in  Russia  counted  a  popula- 
tion of  49,159,714  souls,  (soldiers  ex- 
cepted,) among  whom  were  11,000 
conyerts  from  the  Greek  sects,  and 
6000  converts  from  Paganism,  Mo- 
hammedanism, Judaism,  and  other 
Christian  denominations.  The 
Church  had  74  hierarchs,  55 
eparchies,  12  vicariates,  and  49  con- 
sistories. In  the  same  year,  1849 
priests  were  ordained,  of  whom 
1246  had  received  a  full  course  of 
instruction.  The  number  of  monks 
was  6211 ;  of  nuns,  2451,  and  secu- 
ar  priests,  49,985;  of  churches,  46,- 
022;  of  monasteries,  465;  of  nun- 
neries, 127;  of  parishes,  (congrega- 
tions,) 80,258 ;  of  chapels,  11,956 ;  of 
ecclesiastical  academies,  4,  (a  fifth 
one  has  since  been  established;)  of 
seminaries,  48 ;  of  ecclesiastical 
schools,  201 ;  of  teachers  in  the  two 
latter  classes  of  institutions,  1849;  of 
pupils,  53,042.  The  contributions  6f 
the  people  for  religious  purposes 
amounted  to  5,247,094  rubles. 

The  above  statement,  if  correct, 
would  indicate  that  the  membership 
of  the  Greek  Church  has  not  increased 
since  the  taking  of  the  last  but  one 
census,  while  the  whole  population 
has  risen  to  71,500,000  souls. 

The  Miuionary  Herald  has  anoth- 
er interesting   communication  frx)m 


Mr.  Dunmore  on  the  Malakans,  a 
body  of  simple-hearted  Christians 
some  of  whom  have  been  driven  by 
persecution  from  Russia  into  Turkey. 
He  says : 

"  The  largest  number  now  together 
are  said  to  be  near  the  Crimea. 
Another  large  settlement  remains 
near  the  Caspian  Sea,  from  whence 
many  have  been  banished  at  different 
times  by  imperial  orders,  and  scat- 
tered through  various  parts  of  South- 
em  Russia,  with  the  hope  of  forcing 
them  into  the  Greek  Church.  As 
nearly  as  I  could  learn,  they  number 
in  all  from  50,000  to  70,000  souls. 
This,  however,  is  not  a  reliable  esti- 
mate. They  have,  nominally,  no 
Church  organization,  because  they 
can  have  none;  but  they  have  teach- 
ers and  preachers  educated  in  the 
Gospel,  and  Mr.  Rotte  assured  me 
that  they  observe  the  Lord^s  Supper 
and  baptism  as  Gospel  ordinances.  It 
is  against  their  teachers  and  preach- 
•ers  that  Government  has  levelled 
its  heaviest  blows.  They  have  been 
watched,  and  still  are,  with  a  jealous 
eye,  and  not  a  few  have  been  taken 
from  friends  and  family,  dragged  into 
slavery,  and  banished  to  Siberia. 
But  none  of  these  things  move  them." 

Emancipation  op  the  Serfs. — ^The 
work  of  emancipation  in  Russia  pro- 
gresses. A  large  proprietor  in  Star- 
dub,  a  Russian  village,  has  volunta- 
rily emancipated  his  181  serfs,  and 
has  given  to  them  one  third  of  his 
land,  requiring  from  them  capitation 
taxes  and  all  subsisting  imposts. 
This  large-hearted  man — -his  name  is 
Herr  Nicolai  Furgeniew — at  the  end 
of  the  contract,  declares  that  the 
peasants  are  at  liberty  to  withdraw 
from  the  arrangements  as  soon  as  the 
negotiations  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  nobility  shall  offer 
them  more  favorable  conditions. 

In  a  recent  address  to  the  nobility 
of  Pskow,  the  Emperor  said : 

*'  This  question,  the  freeing  of  the 
ser&,  is  now  going  forward  to  its  so- 
lution, and  I  hope  that  you  expect  its 
consummation  with  the  same  reliance 
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on  me  that  I  manifested  when  ad- 
dressing myself  to  you;  and  with 
the  full  persuasion  that  this  matter 
will  be  concluded  to  the  mutual  ad- 
▼antage  of  both  parties — so  that  the 
interest  of  the  nobles  will  be,  as  far 
as  possible,  secured,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  condition  of  the  peasants 
improved  I  am  persuaded  that  you 
will  justiiy  my  confidence  in  you." 

Recent  letters  from  Constantino- 
ple announce  the  arrival  in  that  city 
of  a  delegate  from  one  of  the  two 
bodies  of  Mfdakans  who  have  fled  into 
Turkey,  and  promise  soon  more  par- 
ticular information  concerning  this 
interesting  people. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  treats  the 
German  colonies  in  Georgia  with 
more  kindness  than  did  Nicholas. 
They  are  Protestants,  and  are  not 
molested  in  respect  to  their  worship 
and  churches;  but,  as  isi;he  case 
with  Protestants  elsewhere  in  Russia, 
they  are  not  allowed  to  prosecute 
labors  for  the  evangelization  of  others 
than  their  own  communion. 

OBXSBOX. 

The  kingdom  of  Greece  has  at 
present  41  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals, among  which  are  a  few  theologi- 
cal, judicial,  and  medical  papers; 
also  1  military  and  1  Sunday  paper. 
Three  fourths  of  these  papers,  31,  are 
published  in  the  dtv  of  Athens.  In 
1853,  the  number  of  political  papers 
published  in  Greece  was  23,  of  which 
14  appeared  in  Athens.  Among  the 
theological  papers  is  also  a  weekly 
with  evangelical  principles,  conducted 
Vy  Mr.  Eaiopotfaiakes,  under  the  title, 
Tht  Star  in  the  JSeut,  which  gives 
brief  articles  and  religious  intelligence 
of  Greece  and  other  countries. 
Though  the  Greek  clergy  are  not  fav- 
orably disposed  toward  the  paper,  it 
has  in  Laconia  alone  more  than  a 
hnndred  subscribers,  and  is  read  by 
nearly  ail  the  educated  citizens  of 
Athens.  Mr.  Kalpothakes  completed 
bis  education  in  the  United  States, 
where  he  is  very  fiivOrably  Imown. 


A  fuller  account  of  this  newspaper 
may  be  seen  in  our  cumber  for  May, 
1869. 


The  recently  defeated  conspiracy  to 
assassinate  the  Sultan  and  revolution- 
ize the  government,  was  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Mohammedan  feeling,  which 
is  outraged  by  the  reform  policy, 
which  undoubtedly  is  rapidly  under- 
mining faith  in  the  Koran.  Dr. 
Dwight,  of  the  American  Mission  in 
Constantinople,  remarks : 

'*  I  feel  quite  sure,  that  no  men 
here  who  were  capable  of  taking  the 
lead  in  such  an  insurrection  would,  at 
this  day,  insert  in  their  programme 
the  mas8€icre  of  the  Chrutians,  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
dict whereunto  an  insurrection  against 
the  Turkish  Government  might  grow. 
In  spite  of  the  intention  of  its  leaders, 
it  might  involve  an  exterminating  re- 
ligious war;  and  we  cannot  be  too 
grateful  to  oiur  Father  who  is  in  hea- 
ven for  having  so  providentially  inter- 
fered, and  led  to  the  timely  discovery 
of  so  dangerous  a  plot  Possibly,  it 
may  now  be  thought  necessary  for  the 
public  safety,  to  have  several  foreign 
ships-of-war  always  kept  at  anchor  in 
the  Bosphorus." 

The  administration  of  Government 
in  the  interior  is,  severely  animadvert- 
ed upon,  in  the  newspapers  printed 
in  Constantinople.  The  corruption 
and  oppressions  of  the  officials  are 
often  almost  incredible.  The  expo- 
sure of  these  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
capital  is  a  new  and  hopeful  fact.  The 
strange  freedom  of  the  press,  at  the 
present  moment,  under  the  eye  of 
the  Sultan,  is  also  seen  in  the  copy- 
ing of  a  recent  article  from  a  semi- 
oflcial  Russian  paper,  which  repre- 
sents the  pretended  reforms  in  Turkey 
as  a  delusion,  and  the  *'  sick  man"  as 
rapidly  declining  and  sure  soon  to  die. 

Lately,  the  Censor  of  Armenian 
publications  refused  to  approve  of 
a  missionary  controversial  work. 
Through  the  intervention  of  the  Eng- 
lish Ambassador,  an  order  was  issu^ 
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by  the  Goyernment  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Protestant  Censor  for  Pro- 
testant publications. 

The  impression  of  the  American 
missionary  operations  in  Turkey  upon 
the  Mohammedan  mind  is  becoming 
deeper  and  more  wide-spread.  Dr. 
Schauffler  has  recently  baptized  four 
converts  from  Mohammedanism— one 
of  them  a  near  relative  of  one  of  the 
highest  grandees  of  the  emph'e.  Great 
numbers  of  Turks,  in  all  the  walks  of 
life,  are  found  to  have  become  well 
acquainted  with  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures and  to  have  lost,  altogether  or 
in  good  part,  their  confidence  in  Is- 
lamism.  Mr.  Williams  (the  converted 
Turk  and  preacher)  is  increasingly 
abundant  and  aggressive  in  his  labors, 
and  is  unmolested.  In  an  interesting 
scene  described  by  Dr.  Hamlin,  he 
recently  avowed  boldly  his  faith  in 
Christ  to  the  Pasha,  Chief  Kadi,  and 
'*  Deflerdar  ^'  of  Broosa,  and  was 
treated  with  marked  consideration. 

The  leaven  is  also  working  among 
the  Moslems  of  the  far  interior.  That 
is  now  daily  witnessed,  which,  a  few 
years  ago,  would  have  caused  torrents 
of  blood  to  flow.  Mr.  Famsworth 
writes  from  Cesarea  in  the  heart  of 
Asia  Minor,  concerning  a  converted 
Mohammedan  family :  **  Our  Turkish 
friend  and  his  family  are  now  at  the 
villi^e  of  Moonjasoon.  He  seems  to  be 
known  very  generally  as  a  Protestant, 
but  has  sufrered  no  violence  as  yet 
He  meets  with  our  brethren  for 
prayer,  which  he  was  unable  to  do  in 
the  city.  We  continue  to  feel  very 
great  anxiety  for  that  fiunil^;  but 
whatever  their  fate  may  be,  it  is  clear 
that  Moslem  superstition  and  bigotry 
are  rapidly  crumbling,  and  liberty 
will  soon  be  established  for  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  prophet  in  Turkey." 

Mr.  Pratt  reports  of  Killis,  on  the 
border  of  Syria :  "  There  has  been  a 
great  increase  of  interest,  and  the 
number  of  Mussulman  hearers  is  quite 
considerable.  I  know  of  no  place 
where  any  such  interest  has  been 
awakened  among  them.    Every  Sab- 


bath, as  many  as  five  men  and  wo- 
men, and  oftener  ten  or  fifleen,  are 
found  listening  to  the  sermons.  So 
constant  has  it  become,  that  the 
preacher  often  adapts  his  language  to 
the  Moslems,  using  terms  peculiar  to 
them.  I  attended  the  women^s  meet- 
ing on  Wednesday.  There  were  sev- 
enty-five present,  five  or  six  at  least 
bein^  Moslems.  The  common  school 
also  IS  in  a  very  flourishing  condition, 
containing  about  120  scholars,  a  large 
proportion,  of  course,  being  from  uie 
Armenians.  The  Bishop  removes  the 
scholars,  and  in  a  few  days  they  re- 
turn, saying  they  do  not  like  the  other 
school  The  school  is  well  organized, 
on  the  monitorial  system,  and  is  very 
orderly  and  well-behaved.  It  attract 
much  notice  from  all  classes,  especi- 
ally Mussulmans,  and  is  visited  by 
the  chief  men  of  the  place." 

Thx  Bulgarian  Fieu>. — Messrs. 
Merriam  and  Clark  have  succeeded, 
after  a  previous  failure,  through  the 
bitter  opposition  of  the  Gredc  priest- 
hood, and  the  necessity  of  a  govern- 
mental order  from  the  capital,  in  ob- 
taining a  residence  in  Philippopolis. 
Mr.  Byington  has  removed  to  Eski 
Zaara.  A  tour  made  by  Dr.  Riggs 
and  Mr.  Byington  has  disclosed  that 
the  Bulgarian  language  is  more  widely 
spoken  than  they  had  supposed. 

Mr.  Pretttman,  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  mission  in  Bulgaria,  says  : 
"  Our  work  of  circulating  the  Scrip- 
tures goes  nobly  on;  for  sevend 
weeks  the  sales  fiveraged  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  volumes  a  week.  Ef- 
forts are  made  to  repress  it,  but  the 
Lord  causes  Hhe  wrath  of  man  to 
praise  hun.'  **  "  Twenty  days  ago, 
one  of  our  oolporters  made  a  large 
sale  of  Testaments,  in  a  villa^  be- 
longing to  a  small  and  insignificant 
diocese.  The  Archbishop  sent  orders 
to  a  Greek  priest,  residing  in  the  vil- 
lage, to  collect  these  bool^  and  des- 
troy them.  After  considerable  hesi- 
tation, the  priest  went  from  house  to 
house,  demanded  the  books,  and  cut 
to  pieces  all  that  were  given  to  him. 
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Nearly  half  the  people,  among  Ihem 
a  Bulnrian  priest,  refused  to  give  up 
their  TestamentB.*' 

Thb  Gkbec  Church. — The  Inde- 
pendent giyes  an  interesting  digest  of 
recent  events,  illustrating  the  inner 
development  of  the  Greek  Church  in 
Turkey.  The  National  *  Council  of 
Reforms  convoked  in  1858,  and  con- 
sisting of  the  most  prominent  laymen 
of  the  Church,  has  continued  its  de- 
liberations on  the  redrganization  of 
the  ecclesiastical  constitutions  and  the 
abolition  of  several  abuses.  The  vig- 
orous support  given  to  it  by  the 
Turkish  Government,  and  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, has  enabled  it  to  carry  through 
.  some  of  its  projects.  A  passionate 
resistance  was  made  by  those  Metro- 
polites  who  are  members  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  and  who  have  lon^  been  accus- 
tomed to  neglect  the  admmistration  of 
their  own  dioceses,  and  to  take  up 
tbeir  permanent  abode  in  Constanti- 
nople. When  the  lay  representatives 
or  the  Council  of  Reform  resolved  to 
abolish  the  taxes  heretofore  levied  by 
the  higher  Greek  clergy  on  the  laity, 
and  to  assign  to  the  Bishops  fixed 
salaries,  they  entered  a  solemn  protest, 
contesting  the  authority  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  make  any  change  in  the  old  cus- 
toms of  the  Church,  In  order  to  over- 
come theirl  resistance,  the  Turkish 
Minister  of  Ihe  Interior,  Fuad  Pasha, 
ordered  them  to  leave  Constantinople, 
and  to  take  their  residence  in  accord- 
ance with  the  canons  of  the  Church, 
in  their  own  dioceses.  This  order  was 
represented  by  the  discontented  pre- 
lates as  a  grave  encroachment  of  the 
Mohammedan  Government  upon  the 
domain  of  a  Christian  Church;  a 
second  protest  was  issued  by  them, 
and  communicated  to  the  HolySynods 
of  St  Petersburgh  and  Athens.  In  the 
latter  place  the  political  press  endea- 
Tored  to  make  capital  out  of  it  against 
Turkey,  but  its  reception  in  St  Peters- 
burgh is  said  to  have  been  much  cooler. 
In  Constantinople  the  National  Coun- 
cil approved  the  steps  taken  by  the 
Goyeniment,and  prepared  a  refutation 


of  the  statements  of  the  Metropolites 
through  the  Byzantie^  the  official 
organ  of  the  Patriarchate.  The  Coun- 
cil has  since  continued  its  labors,  and, 
among  other 'resolutions,  assigned  to 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  a 
fixed  salary  of  six  hundred  thousand 
piasters.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
the  higher  Greek  clergy  cannot  pos- 
sibly retain  henceforth  its  unlimited 
and  oppressive  power,  and  will  have 
to  share  it  to  a  greater  extent  than 
before  with  the  representatives  of  the 
laity.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  the 
present  transformation  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Greek  Church  will  make 
it  more  prominently  a  State  Church, 
and  extend  the  infiuence  of  the  Sub- 
lime Porte  upon  its  government  The 
order  of  a  Mohammedan  minister  who 
calls  on  a  Christian  bishop  to  comply 
with  the  canons  of  his  Church,  is  a 
novel  phase  in  the  history  of  State- 
churchism,  and  will  be  a  dangerous 
precedent  in  case  the  Mohammedam 
rule  in  Turkey  last  longer  than  is  ex- 
pected. In  the  Danubian  Principal- 
ities the  ecclesiastical  connection  with 
Constantinople  is  constantly  losing 
ground.  The  Bulgarians  have  again 
sent  petitions,  covered  with  more  than 
six  thousand  signatures,  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  obtain  the  appointment 
of  a  native  Patriarch  and  native 
Bishops,  instead  of  the  Greek  prelates, 
heretofore  appointed  by  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople. 

New  Regulations  concerkino 
THE  Election  op  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople.  —  The  Unvoers  of 
Dec.  7th,  publishes  a  regulation  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Greek  National  As- 
sembly, on  the  first  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical reforms  on  which  it  has  to  occupy 
itself,  the  mode  of  electing  a  new 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The 
following  are  the  most  important 
points  of  tbis  regulation :  When  the 
Patriarchal  see  becomes  vacant,  the 
Holy  Synod,  in  union  with  the  Metro- 
polites residing  at  Constantinople,  will 
elect  a  Vicar,  through  whom  it  con- 
vd^es  the  College  of  Electors,  for  the 
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forty-first  day.  All  the  Metaropolites 
belonging  to  the  Patriarchate,  and 
the  members  of  the  Holy  Synod,  have 
the  right  to  nominate  one  candidate 
for  the  vacant  see.  The  lay  members 
of  the  College  of  Electors  may  add 
other  names  to  these  nominees,  if 
one  third  of  the  Metropolites  who  are 
members  of  the  Assembly  approve  of 
their  choice.  After  all  the  nomina- 
tions have  thus  been  made,  the  Col- 
lege of  Electors  chooses  three  candi- 
dates by  pluralitv,  among  whom  the 
"Holy  Prelates"  will  elect  one  as 
Patriarch.  In  case  of  a  tie  vote,  the 
vote  of  the  Vicar  will  decide  the 
question.  No  one  is  eligible  who  has 
not  before  administered  for  seven 
years,  a  diocese,  in  an  irreproachable 
manner.  The  College  of  Electors 
consists  of  the  following  members  : 
The  Holy  Synod  and  the  Metropolites 
who  have  ecclesiastical  functions  at 
Constantinople,  three  prominent  lay- 
men, who  are  officers  of  the  Patri- 
archate, the  members  of  the  perma- 
nent Council,  three  laymen  belonging 
to  the  first  or  second  class  of  the  civil 
officers  of  Turkey,  two  military  men 
who  are  at  least  colonels,  and  three 
other  state  officers ;  the  Governor  of 
Samos,  or  his  representative;  the 
three  representatives  of  the  Danubian 
provinces ;  four  distinguished  literary 
men ;  five  merchants ;  one  banker  ; 
ten  members  of  the  first  corporations ; 
two  representatives  of  the  parishes  of 
the  city,  and  one  of  the  Bosphorus  ; 
twenty-eight  representatives  of  other 
large  cities  and  monasteries. 

Mesopotamia. — In  the  field  of  the 
"  Assyrian  Mission''  of  the  American 
Board,  popular  violence,  and  the  inef- 
ficiency and  corruption  of  the  civil 
authorities,  occasion  much  sufifering 
and  hinder  the  progress  of  evangelical 
truth.  This  is  especially  the  case  at 
Mardin,  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of 
the  Syrian  Church,  and  also  the 
stronghold  of  Rome,  which  is  newly 
occupied  as  a  station.  Mr.  Knapp 
finds  encouragement  in  the  new  and 
hard  field  of  Bitlis.  The  progress 
at  Diarbekir  continues  to  be  very 


marked;  but  at  Mosul  it  is  less  de- 
cided. Amadiah,  in  the  Bootan,  is  to 
be  occupied,  with  special  reference 
to  the  Mountain  Nestorians,  and 
as  a  health  retreat  from  Mosul.  Mr. 
Marsh  says  :  "  The  great  enemv  of 
evangelical  truth  in  our  entire  field  is 
the  Papacy.  Other  influences  are 
either  unorganized  or  decrepit  Mos- 
lem intolerance  is  chiefly  formidable 
only  as  excited  and  wielded  against 
the  right  by  Jesuitical  craft ;  the 
Jacobite  church  is  in  its  dotage  ;  the 
Nestorian  church  has  no  vital  growth. 
These  venerable  organizations  linger 
like  decaying  oaks ;  Popery  is  a  liv- 
ing fire  running  through  the  dead 
branches.  Protestantism,  coming 
with  its  open  Bible  and  witnessing 
spirit,  is  a  new  germ  springing  from 
the  living  root  of  David,  which  the 
fire  may  check,  but  can  never  kill. 
Papal  fire  cannot  live  in  its  green 
branches." 

JAPAN. 

The  Japanese  Embassy  Extraordi- 
narv  to  the  United  States  is  to  em- 
bark oji  board  the  Powhatan,  on  the 
22d  of  February.  Mr.  Consul-Gene- 
ral  Alcock  has  made  arrangements, 
at  Hakodadi — a  small  town,  with  few 
public  buildings — ^for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Consulship  there  under 
Mr.  C.  P.  Hodgson.  The  currency 
question  has,  at  last,  been  satisfac- 
torily arranged,  and  Itzebues  are  to  be 
exchanged  for  Mexicans,  at  the  rate 
of  811  for  100.  Increasing  confi- 
dence exists  between  foreigners  and 
the  Japanese  Gbvemment  The  €ro- 
vernment,  however,  has  endeavored 
to  confine  foreigners  to  Zokobama, 
an  extemporized  village  two  miles 
from  Kanagawa,  in  the  bay  of  Yedo, 
instead  of  allowing  them  residence  at 
the  latter  place.  The  American  Con- 
sul resists  this  attempt  Mr.  Brown 
and  Dr.  Simmons,  of  the  mission  from 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  this 
country,  have  visited  Kanagawa  to 
make  arrangements  for  a  residence 
for  their  company  of  missionaries. 
Dr.  Hepburn,  of  the  American  [Pres- 
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bjterian  Board,  (Old  School,)  was 
there  residing  with  his  family  in  a 
Budhist  Temple.  Mr.  Verback,  of 
the  Dutch  Church  Mission,  was  to 
spend  the  winter  at  Nagasaki.  Rev. 
Mr.  Goble  and  wife,  accompanied  by 
a  native  Japanese,  Samuel  Sentharo, 
have  sailed  from  New-York,  to  com- 
mence a  mission  in  Japan,  from  the 
American  Baptist  Free  Mission  So- 
ciety. 

OHINA. 

The  most  interesting  intelligence 
from  China  is  that  of  &e  visit  of  the 
American  Commissioner,  Mr.  Ward, 
and  his  suite,  to  Pekin,  and  the  rati- 
fication of  the  American  Treaty. 
Rev.  Mr.  Aitchison,  a  missionary  of 
the  American  Board  at  Shanghai, 
who  accompanied  the  Legation  as  an 
interpreter,  died  on  his  return  to  the 
coast  It  is  rumored  that  the  Chi- 
nese have  sought  Mr.  Ward^s  media- 
tion with  the  British  and  French 
powers. 

NuvEBOus  conversions  are  said  to 
have  taken  place  among  the  British 
soldiers  at  Canton.  A  few. native 
Chinese  have  just  been  baptized  there. 
From  Amoy,  Fuh-chau,  Ningpo,  and 
Shanghai,  come  tidings  also  of  spirit- 
ual fnnia  of  evangeliatic  labor. 

An  official  census  taken  in  China 
twice  during  the  present  century,  at 
an  interval  of  forty  years,  gives  the 
following  result :  The'  first,  taken  in 
1 81 2,  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Eai- 
King,  gave  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants at  860,278,597 1  and  the  second, 
in  1852,  under  the  reign  and  orders 
of  the  present  Emperor,  Hien  Fung, 
536,090,800.  If  these  accounts  be 
correct,  (and  there  is  nothing  to  lead 
to  the  supposition  that  they  are  not,) 
the  Chinese  population  has  in  forty 
increased  176,629,708. 


Sib  John  Bowbikg,  in  a  recent 
lecture  in  Edinburgh  on  China,  said, 
in  respect  to  the  geographical  extent 
ci  that  vast  Empire,  "  that  the  eigh- 
«.eeiL  provinces  of  China  proper  ex- 


tend in  breadth  nearly  thirteen  hun- 
dred miles,  and  in  length  nearly  four- 
teen hundred ;  and  if  the  dependent 
and  tributary  regions  were  taken  into 
account,  the  distance  from  east  to 
west  exceeds  forty -eight  hundred 
miles,  and  fr^m  north  to  south, 
twenty-three  hundred."  He  gives 
the  population  as  412,000,000. 

The  Foreign  Mimonary  for  Janu- 
ary announces  the  retirement,  for  the 
present,  of  the  missionaries  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  from  Hang-chow, 
as  follows :  "  It  was  a  question  only 
to  be  answered  by  experience,  wheth- 
er missionaries  would  be  permitted 
to  live  and  labor  at  Hang-chow. 
This  is  a  city  in  the  interior,  at  which 
foreigners  have  never  been  permitted 
to  reside.  Its  great  population,  pro- 
bably 1,500,000,  its  relations  to  sur- 
roimding  districts,  and  other  consid- 
erations, have  made  our  missionary 
friends  anxious  to  form  a  station 
there;  and  measures,  well  devised 
and  well  executed,  were  apparently 
attended  with  success,  and  the  Gospel 
was  about  to  be  preached  by  Ameri- 
can as  well  as  native  laborers  to 
the  multitudes  of  its  inhabitants, 
when  the  outbreak  between  the 
Chinese  and  the  Europeans  at  the 
Peiho  occurred.  This  deplorable 
event  at  once  endangered  the  position 
of  our  brethren  at  Hang-chow,  and 
for  the  present,  has  resulted  in  the 
withdrawal  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nevius 
from  that  city.  They  are  not  with- 
out hope  of  being  able  to  return,  or, 
at  any  rate,  to  make  visits  there  in 
the  work  of  evangelization,  and  the 
native  brethren  were  still  at  their 
work  unmolested."  Mr.  Rankin,  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board,  writes  re- 
specting Ningpo :  "  There  are  several 
applicants  for  baptism,  and  by  the 
next  mail  I  hope  to  report  four  of  our 
girls  and  one  of  our  servants  baptized, 
and  perhaps  others."  The  printing- 
press  at  Ningpo,  has  been  doing  a 
good  work,  under  Mr.  Gamble's  effi- 
cient superintendence.  He  says,  un- 
der date  of  August  81st:  ''We  are 
working  now  at  night,  so  as  to  get 
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the  Testament  finished,  and  each 
press  is  throwing  off  three  thousand 
sheets  a  day." 

INDIAir    ABCHIFXIiAaO 

A  siNGULAB  display  of  the  power  of 
Diyine  grace  among  a  heathen  peo- 
ple, has  recently  taken  place  in  the 
island  of  Celebes.  Seyeral  mission- 
aries of  the  Netherlands  Missionary 
Society  have  labored  there  for  some 
years,  with  but  little  apparent  suc- 
cess. One  of  these  missionaries,  how- 
ever, now  describes  a  remarkable 
religious  moyement  A  native  preach- 
er was  passing  through  a  Tillage  on 
Saturday,  to  his  preaching  appoint- 
ment on  the  Sabbath,  when  he  saw  a 
priest  who  had  been  bitterly  opposed 
to  the  Gospel  and  the  missionaries, 
with  a  large  crowd  about  him.  Trem- 
bling with  fear,  he  inquired  what  they 
wanted,  when  he  was  told  greatly  to 
his  surprise,  that  he  and  the  people 
had  resolved  to  renounce  idolatry  and 
become  Christians. 

The  movement  spread  from  village 
to  Tillage,  the  people  casting  Away 
their  idols,  and  seeking  ins&uction 
from  the  misfflonaries.  The  people 
say  that  they  had  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  chiefly  by  the  in- 
struction their  children  had  received 
in  the  mission-schools.  The  mission- 
ary mentions  three  districts,  contain- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  the  year  not 
less  than  10,000  heathen,  and  adds: 
**  But  to  all  appearance,  and  with  the 
help  of  God,  by  the  end  of  the  year 
there  will  be  not  one  left  there." 

SOUTH  PAOIFIO  OOBAK. 

The  Rotumah  mission  is  a  branch 
of  the  mission  on  the  Feejee  Islands, 
and  is  sustained  by  English  Wesleyan 
Methodists.  The  foUwing  tidings  are 
from  a  Wesleyan  missionary,  tempo- 
rarily removed  from  his  field  on  the 
Feefee  Islands.  '^  The  Rotuman  mis- 
sion, which  I  visited  on  my  way  to 
Sydney,  illustrates  the  value  of  native 
agency.  As  the  result  of  this  lab<»', 
there  are  now  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred church-members,  and  twelve 


hundred  attendants  on  public  wor- 
ship. The  native  teachers  have  had 
to  combat  with  the  ancient  heathen- 
ism of  the  country,  and  have  been 
opposed  by  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  Rome ;  but  the  preaching  of  the 
pure  Gospel  has  gained  the  victory. 

This  solitary  island  may  yet  become 
a  nucleus  for  missionary  operations. 
Already  Christianity  has  been  intro- 
duced by  a  Rotuman  into  a  group  of 
islands  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  to  the  north-north-east  At 
one  of  these  islands,  (Nukufitku,) 
about  three  himdred  people  collected 
their  gods,  in  consequence  of  what 
they  heard  from  their  visitor,  and 
committed  the  idols  to  <he  flames! 
It  was  agreed  that  the  converts 
should  keep  holy  the  Sabbath,  and 
send  a  deputation  to  Rotumah  to 
await  the  John  Wesley.  On  my 
arrival  the  deputation  waited  on  me, 
and  I  deeply  regretted  my  inability 
to  respond  to  this  urgent  call  for 
spiritual  instruction." 

There  are  now  five  missionary 
ships  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Morn- 
ing Star,  owned  by  the  American 
Board,*  the  John  Wesley,  the  John 
Knox,  the  Southern  Cross,  and  the 
John  Williams.  The  last  is  the  oldest 
and  largest,  having  been  in  service 
nearly  fifteen  years.  It  sails  to  £njx- 
land  every  three  or  four  years,  with 
the  children  and  wives  of  missionaries^ 
and  the  contributions  to  the  cause  of 
missions  from  the  natives  of  the  South 
Seas;  and  returns  with  passengers, 
supplies  of  Bibles  and  other  books, 
and  material  for  printing  purposes. 
On  her  special  missionary  work  she 
averages  more  than  20,000  miles 
annually,  among  more  than  forty 
islands,  with  a  population  of  about 
110,000,  cheerfully  affording  aid  to 
all  who  labor  to  diffuse  the  Gospel. 

APBICA. 

The  Jews  in  Morocco  are  said  to 
be  in  great  distress,  placed  as  they 
are  between  the  attacking  Spaniards 
on  one  side,  and  Moors  on  the  other. 
Hundreds  of  Jewish  families  have  fled 
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from  Tangiers,  regardless  of  their  dea- 
titation,  and  heedless  where  they 
shall  find  shelter  for  their  houseless 
wires  and  starring  children.  Three 
thousand  five  hundred  of  these  care- 
worn beings  have  arriyed  at  Gibral- 
tar, where  they  are  suffering  erery 
priyation.  The  English  Jews,  at  the 
head  of  whom  is  Sir  Moses  Monte- 
flore,  haye  commenced  a  subscription 
for  their  relief  and  appeal  to  the 
American  Jews  for  aid. 

Special  religious  interest  is  reported 
from  Cape  Pahnas.  The  Methodist 
paper  of  Liberia  announces  a  **  recent 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  felt  in 
all  the  churches  of  the  conununity,*' 
and  says  that  *^  the  peculiar  features 
of  the  work  indicate  that  it  is  only 
the  commencement  of  a  great  bless- 
ing, which  our  Heayenly  Father  de- 
signs for  Africa."  Twen<y-three  con- 
yerts  had  been  baptized  m  the  Bap- 
tist church  on  a  late  Sabbath,  four- 
taen  receiyed  into  ^e  Methodist 
church,  and  seyen  into  the  Protestant 
EpiscopaL 

A  MISSIONARY  of  the  American  Pres- 
byterian Boards  at  Corisco,  giyes  the 
following  cheering  picture  of  things 
ou  that  island : 

"  Our  missionary  work  was  neyer 
more  interesting  than  at  present 
Yesterday,  after  Sabbath-school,  I 
met  a  class  of  inquirers  numbering 
seyenteen.  At  our  quarterly  com- 
munion seryice,  the  first  Sabbath  of 
the  present  month,  our  church  was 
so  crowded  that  we  could  scarcely 
get  seats  enough  for  all,  when  the 
passages  were  filled  with  benches 
carried  in.  The  people  haye  ad- 
Tanced  much  in  ciyilization  since  the 
establishment  of  our  mission.  Eyery 
one  whoyisits  the  island,  who  had 
any  preyious  knowledge  of  this  peo- 
ple, is  strudc  with  this ;  but  the  pre- 
sent interest  in  religioi^  things  is  far 
more  cheering  to  us  than  their  mere 
adyanoement  in  ciyilization.  We  re- 
joice to  see  among  our  young  men  a 
desire  to  do  something  for  the  great 
in    which  we  are   engaged. 


They  are  not  only  willing  to  labor, 
but  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  cause 
of  Christ  Three  or  more  are  pursu- 
ing their  studies  with  the  hope  of 
ultimately  entering  the  ministry. 

ABTSBINIA. 

There  are  now  laboring  in  Abys- 
sinia eight  missionaries,  chiefly  fit>m 
the  Mission-school  of  St  Crischora, 
near  Basle,  and  under  the  direction 
of  Bishop  Gobat,  of  Jerusalem.  To 
make  communication  with  them  more 
direct,  it  is  proposed  to  establish  12 
mission-stations  between  Jerusalem 
and  Gondar,  to  be  named  after  the 
12  Apostles,  ''The  Apostolic  high- 
way from  Jerusalem  to  Gondar." 
An  English  lady  has  offered  £100 
for  each  of  the  stations.  Fiye  gentle- 
men at  Basle  and  elsewhere,  compose 
the  committee  that  haye  this  project 
in  charge.  This  mission  to  Abyssi- 
nia was  begun  about  four  years  since 
by  Gobaty  who  then  sent  four  of  the 
brethren.  They  were  well  receiyed 
by  King  Theodoras, ,  and  haye  oyer 
since  enjoyed  his  fayor.  They  haye 
been  actiye  in  distributing  the  Am- 
haric  Bibla  A  short  time  since  the 
king  gaye  each  of  them  $150.  The 
king  is  now  aiming  to  introduce  the 
Amharic  as  the  ecclesiastical  lan- 
guage. The  brethren  also  report  suc- 
cess among  the  Jews  in  Abyssinia, 
there  called  Felashas. 

SOUTH-AFBICA. 

A  LETTEB  has  been  receiyed  by  the 
American  Geographical  and  Statis- 
tical Society  from  Dr.  Liyingstone, 
containing  an  account  of  his  explora- 
tions to  a  date  seyeral  weeks  later 
than  the  latest  detailed  information 
that  has  reached  England.  Dr  Liy- 
ingstone has  been  engaged  in  suryey- 
ing  the  Shire,  a  branch  of  the  Zam- 
bezi, and  had  found  theriyer  flowing, 
for  more  than  a  hundred  miles, 
through  a  cotton-growing  region. 
The  quality  of  the  plant  was  so  good 
that  Dr.  Liyingstone  did  not  offer  the 
natiyes  any  of  the  American  seed, 
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with  which  he  was  furnished  by  the 
British  GoYernment.  The  health  of 
the  expedition  had  been  unusually 
good,  and  not  a  single  death  had  yet 
qpcurred.  The  letter  is  full  of  inter- 
esting details. 

Thb  Episcopal  Church  is  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  extend  itself  all 
over  the  Colony,  and  beyond  it. 
Churches  and  schools  have  been  es- 
tablished in  almost  every  town  and 
Tillage,  however  small  may  be  the 
number  of  Episcopalians;  and  new 
accessions  of  clergjrmen  and  school- 
masters from  Great  Britain  are  con- 
tinually makine  their  appearance. 
Those  selected  by  Bishop  Gray,  for 
the  western  province,  are  of  the 
high-church  party,  and  those  selected 
by  Bishop  CotterU,  for  the  eastern 
provinces  and  Caffiraria,  of  the  low- 
church. 

A  LETTEB  from  Cape  Town  states 
that  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in 
that  colony  has  lately  made  an  im- 
portant movement  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Theological  Seminary,  and 
the  appointment  of  two  of  its  most 
talented  and  pious  ministers  as  pro- 
fessors. Suitable  premises  have  been 
provided  at  Stellenbosch,  about  thirty 
miles  from  Cape  Town,  and  subscrip- 
tions have  already  been  raised  to 
the  amount  of  £16,000  or  £16,000. 

Mr.  Alden  Grout  mentions  a  gene- 
ral meeting,  at  his  station,  of  the 
members  of  churches  connected  with 
the  Zulu  mission,  to  commemorate 
the  arrival  of  the  first  missionaries. 
About  two  hundred  were  present 
from  abroad.  '*  On  the  Sabbath 
which  they  spent  here,^'  he  says, 
*^  we  had  an  audience  of  five  hundred 
and  fifty,  but  only  four  hundred  and 
twelve  of  them  could  get  into  the 
chapel.*'  Respecting  the  communion 
service  in  the  afternoon,  he  writes: 
**I  could  not  count  the  communi- 
cants, neither  did  I  feel  a  disposition 


to  do  so.  It  filled  my  heart  to  look 
at  them  and  speak  to  them.  How 
quickly  did  my  mind  run  back  to 
1885,  when  all  those  before  n^e  were 
wild,  ignorant,  debased  heathen. 
Now  behold  a  large  collection  of  them 
sitting  at  the  table  of  their  Lord — 
joint  heirs  with  him — ^members  of  his 
body  I  I  could  not  but  think,  as  I 
looked  around  upon  them,  that  our 
mission  had  really  done  a  good  work 
— a  great  work.**  Again  he  remarks : 
"  Another  thing  interested  me.  They 
had  several  sittings  at  which  they 
discussed  the  question  of  the  personal 
consecration  of  themselves  to  God  as 
missionaries — ^ministers:  and  as  to 
how  some  of  their  own  number,  thus 
given  to  the  ministry,  could  be  sup- 
ported. Three  of  those  present  arose 
and  expressed  a  willingness  to  leave 
all  and  follow  Christ  in  this  work ; 
and  we  were  told  timt  one  who  was 
absent  was  willing  to  do  the  same." 

MABAGASOAB. 

Rev.  Mr.  Ellis,  Secretary  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  reports 
some  alleviation  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  Christians,  and  invites  united 
prayer  in  their  behalf. 


PiLORiMAOE  TO  Mecca. — A  reccnt 
publication  of  the  Ministry  of  Algeria 
and  the  Colonies  makes  some  curious 
statements  relating  to  the  pilgrimages 
to  Mecca  during  the  present  year. 
The  ceremonies  at  Mecca  terminated 
on  the  II  th  of  last  month,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  about  50,000  pilgrims;  of 
whom  17,850  had  come  by  sea,  and 
82,150  by  land.  In  1858  there  were 
160,000  pilgrims;  in  1867,  140,000; 
and  in  1856,  120,000.  This  great 
decrease  in  the  number  in  1859  is 
owing,  the  natives  say,  to  the  events 
of  Djeddah  last  year,  and  also  to  the 
dread  of  the  Cholera,  which  made  ex- 
tensive ravages  in  liB58. 
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Aet.  L— new  ENGLAND  THEOLOGY  HISTORICALLY 

CONSIDERED. 

Br  Edwabd  a.  Lawrence,  D.D.,  Prof,  in  East-Windsor  TheoL  Seminary. 

What  has  come  to  be  called  New  England  theology  has 
some  special  claims  to  a  careful  examination.  It  is  not  a  pro- 
yincialism,  but  a  Biblical,  and,  historically  considered,  a  broad 
and  truly  Catholic  theology.  No  period  of  equal  length,  since 
the  apostolic,  has  been  marked  by  more  earnestness  in  the 
ministry,  or  higher  mental  and  moral  culture.  None  has  been 
distinguished  by  more  thorough  Biblical  study,  or  profounder 
theologic  thought  None  has  been  at  a  greater  remove  from 
vassalage  to  the  schools,  except  to  that  in  which  Christ  is  the 
Teacher ;  less  wedded  to  a  dead  logic,  or  more  at  one  with  the 
divine  reason, — the  living  Logos  in  the  theopneustic  Word,  and 
the  believing  heart  of  the  Church.  Further,  the  materials  for 
a  constructive  hand  are  ample  and  within  reach,  though  fast 
being  consumed  by  the  teeth  of  time.  There  are  many  works 
of  more  or  less  value  on  the  general  church  history  of  New 
England ;  but  besides  a  few  pamphlets  and  periodical  essays^ 
there  is  not,  we  believe,  a  single  treatise  on  the  history  of  its 
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doctrines.    Tlie  limits  of  this  article  will  allow  us  onlj  a 
glimpse  of  the  earlier  portion  of  this  history. 

But  what  is  meant  by  New  England  theology?  By  what 
logical  and  chronological  termini  is  it  bounded  ? 

For  the  most  expanded  definition  which  we  have  met,  we 
are  indebted  to  a  distinguished  theological  writer  in  the  BiUio- 
theca  Sacra.  "  It  signifies,"  he  says,  "  the  formal  creed  which 
a  majority  of  the  most  eminent  theologians  in  New  England 
have  explicitly  or  implicitly  sanctioned,  during  and  since  the 
time  of  Edwards.  It  denotes  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  sys- 
tem, openly  avowed  or  logically  involved  in  their  writings."  "  It 
includes  not  the  peculiarities  in  which  any  one  of  his  followers 
differed,  as  some  of  them  did,  from  the  larger  part  of  the 
others ;  but  it  comprehends  the  principles,  with  their  logical 
sequences,  which  the  greater  number  of  our  most  celebrated 
divines  have  approved  expressly  or  by  implication."  "  It  was 
first  called  New-light  Divinity,  then  New  Divinity,  afterwards 
Edwardean,  more  recently  Hopkintonian  or  Hopkinsian."* 

Parts  of  this  definition  are  just,  and  tend  to  free  the  subject 
from  the  confusion  and  mistakes  in  which  it  is  pften  involved. 
It  is  ^certain  that  New  England  theology  does  not  consist  in 
what  i^pecfulia/r  to  Pres.  Edwards,  or  any  one  of  his  followers, 
as  what  \%  peculiar  cannot  also  be  common.  Nor  for  the  same 
reason  can  it  consist  in  those  points  in  which  any  one  of  his 
followers  differed  from  the  others,  although  these  idiosyncrasies 
are  sometimes  mistaken  for  that  substance  of  doctrine,  of  which 
they  are  often  only  unseemly  excrescences.  But  it  is  equally 
evident  that  "  the  formal  creed"  which  goes  back  only  to  "  the 
time  of  Edwards,"  comprehends  historically  but  a  fraction  of 
the  New  England  theology,  and  therefore  allows  only  a  partial 
view  of  the  subject.  It  includes  less  than  half  of  the  historic 
period  of  the  New  England  churches,  and  leaves  out  of  account 
some  of  their  noblest  divines.  These  churches  had  a  theology 
in  their  earlier  as  well  as  in  their  later  history,  substantial, 
Biblical,  and  well  defined.     And  the  definition  that  shuts  out 

*  New  England  TUology.    By  Edwards  A.  Park.    BiHiothua  Sacra,    Yol.  0, 
p.  174. 
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the  one  hnndred  and  thirty  years  of  the  earlier,  and  limits 
NewEng  land  theology  to  the  one  hundred  of  the  later  history, 
is  essentially  defective. 

We  cherish  Jonathan  Edwards  with  reverent  respect  as  an 
acute  metaphysician — a  profound  Christian  thinker.  The  great 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  as  he  found  them  in  the  Bible  and  the 
Christian  consciousness,  became  in  his  personal  experience  a 
living  realism.  God  wrought  them  as  life-forces  into  the  very 
centre  of  his  soul,  and  they  subdued  and  fashioned  into  the 
divine  likeness  his  whole  mental  and  spiritual  being.  Then, 
by  the  grasp  of  his  giant  intellect,  he  lifted  them  up  from  under 
the  feet  of  trampling  foes,  separated  them  from  corrupting  ac- 
cretions, and  in  the  fervor  of  his  warm  heart  breathed  them 
forth  afresh  to  the  world  in  new  forms  of  logic  and  of  love. 
But  we  cannot  accept  him  as  the  father  or  founder  of  New 
England  theology.  It  is  older  than  Edwards,  and  made  him, 
and  not  he  it.    It  is  the  parent  and  he  the  offspring. 

Upon  this  restricted  view  of  the  subject  rests  the  statement 
that  New  England  theology  "  was  first  called  New-Light 
Divinity,  and  then  New  Divinity."  When  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
came  to  New  England  they  brought  their  theology  with  them, 
which  they  first  called,  sometimes  the  Reformed,  sometimes 
the  Puritan,  and  sometimes  Calvinistic.  And  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  before  the  term  **  New-Light"  was  applied  to  it,  the 
churches  and  ministers  adopted  the  Westminster  Confession  as 
the  symbol  of  their  theology,  and  its  witness  both  as  to  its 
Biblical  and  historical  character. 

Accepting,  however,  what  aid  the  above  definition  brings 
us,  we  suggest  the  following  as  briefer,  and  perhaps  better 
meeting  the  demands  of  the  subject. 

New  England  theology  is  that  system  of  Christian  doctrine 
which  has  been  continuously  held  by   the  Congregationa 
churches  of  New  England  generally,  and  been  taught  by  a 
majority  of  their  pastor  and  teachers. 

This  gives  the  entire  historic  period,  and  lays  open  the 
whole  field.  It  indicates  the  precise  nature  of  the  inquiry  as 
simply  a  question  of  fact.  •  It  leaves  nothing  to  conjecture  or 
speculation.    There  is  little  room  for  logic  and  less  for  origin 
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alit J.  We  are  not  required  to  make  a  New  England  theology, 
nor  permitted  even  to  mend  it,  should  that  seem  practicable. 
As  historians  we  are  to  show  what  it  is,  how  it  came  to  be  what 
it  is,  and  how  it  has  operated.  This  will  require  us  carefnllj 
to  separate  from  the  system,  not  only  what  is  heterogeneous, 
but  what  is  simply  incidental  to  it.  It  also  demands  the  im- 
partial historic  conscience,  lest  the  results  should  be  vitiated  by 
dogmatic  preferences. 

A  reference  to  two  or  three  preliminaiy  principles  will 
facilitate  our  more  full  entrance  upon  the  subject. ' 

'First,  Development  in  Theology.  We  refer  to  none  of  those 
processes  of  spontaneous  generation  by  which  theological  sys- 
tems are  produced  out  of  the  nebulous  matter,  which  revolves 
conftisedly  in  the  brain  of  seers,  revelators,  and  speculatists. 
All  true  development  starts  from  a  given  doctrine  in  the  infal- 
lible Scriptures,  and  nothing  can  be  evolved  which  is  not  there 
involved.  The  legitimate  church  doctrine  is  all  in  the  Bible, 
and  has  been  always  there.  "The  true  idea  of  Scriptural 
development,"  says  Trench,  "  is  that  the  Church,  informed  and 
quickened  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  more  and  more  discovers  what 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  given  her.  She  has  always  possessed 
what  she  now  possesses  of  doctrine  and  truth,  only  not  always 
with  the  same  distinctness  of  consciousness.  She  has  not  added 
to  her  wealth,  but  she  has  become  more  and  more  aware  of 
that  wealth;  she  has  consolidated  her  doctrine,  compelled 
thereto  by  the  provocation  of  enemies,  or  induced  to  it  by  the 
growing  sense  of  her  own  needs."*  With  this  idea  of  develop- 
ment and  progress  in  theology,  the  fathers  of  New  England 
were  perfectly  familiar.  They  held  it  as  fundamental.  It  was 
their  main  motive  to  thorough  study  of  the  Bible.  It  consti- 
tuted the  reason  for  their  separation  from  those  who  trusted 
more  to  the  magic  of  forms,  and  prelatical  dicta,  than  to  the 
divine  word.  Theology  is  developed,  as  each  generation  brings 
out  into  more  regenerative  fullness  and  force  the  purely  Bible 
doctrine,  as  it  takes  to  itself  more  and  more  the  genuine  out- 

*  fftiUean  L$chir€t,  p.  76. 
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growths  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  and  casts  awaj  the  noxious 
accretions  and  mugrowtiiB. 

2.  The  nse  of  theological  terms.  The  same  truths  are  some- 
times expressed  in  snch  different  langnage,  that  they  seem  like 
different  doctrines,  and  opposing  doctrines  are  often  presented 
in  a  diction  so  similar  that  thej  appear  identical.  Arins  and 
Pelagins  gave  striking  examples  of  versatility  in  a  refracted 
and  equivocal  use  of  theological  language ;  while  Athanasius 
and  Augustine,  Luther  and  Calvin  taught  the  Bible  doctrines 
of  the  Trinity,  Divine  Sovereignty,  and  Man's  Dependence,  in 
terms  which  have  been  erroneously  taken  to  imply  Tritheism, 
that  God  is  a  tyrant,  and  man  a  machine.  And  why  ?  Partly 
because  those  who  thus  judged  did  not  well  know  what  tri- 
theism and  fatalism  are,  and  partly  because  they  did  not  take 
into  account  the  changes  which  language  undergoes  in  the 
progress  of  the  ages.  They  failed  to  observe  that  the  contents 
of  the  earlier  theologic  language  is,  without  loss,  transferred 
into  the  forms  of  the  later ;  a  process  by  which  old  truths,  and 
even  Christianity  itself,  passes  down  through  the  successive 
generations  in  vehicles  that  change,  while  itself  is  changeless. 
In  disregard  of  this,  the  free  will  which  Augustine  opposed 
has  been  mistaken  for  that  freedom  of  the  will  which  Edwards 
maintained ;  while  it  was  only  another  term  lor  that  plenary 
ability  to  good  which  they  both  were  agreed  in  discarding. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  phrases,  ''the  guilt  of  Adam's  first 
sin" — "  sinned  in  him,"  and  the  term  imputation^  as  employed 
in  the  Calvinistic  system,  have  been  construed  as  teaching  the 
literal  transfer  of  Adam's  sin,  as  a  personal  oo^,  to  his  posterity ; 
while  it  was  the  sinful  ncUwre  induced  by  that  "  act"  which, 
according  to  the  divine  covenant  and  the  law  of  reproduction, 
was  transmitted  from  father  to  son  ''  by  ordinary  generation." 
The  framers  of  that  admirable  compend,  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism, held  no  such  pantheistic  absurdity  as  the  personal  unity 
of  the  human  race — the  identity  of  the  progenitor  and  the 
progeny,  that  they  acted  in  him  before  they  existed  ;  though 
they  did  teach  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  a  generic  unity  of  the 
race,  and  the  representative  position  and  character  of  the  first 
man.    Calvin  explicitly  denies  that  the  personal  guilt  of  Adam, 
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as  an  individual,  pertains  to  his  posterity.  He  says,  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  "  are  rendered  obnoxious  to  punishment  by 
their  oion  sinfiilness,  and  not,  as  if  they  were  innocent,  by  the 
sinfulness  of  another ;"  that  "  Adam's  sin  is  imputed  to  them, 
because  he  infected  all  his  descendants  with  the  corruption  into 
which  he  had  fallen."*  God  imputed  Adam's  sin  to  his  pos- 
terity, says  Edwards,  by  giving  them  a  sinful  nature  like  his. 
That  nature  was  reckoned  to  him,  because  by  his  sin  it  came 
upon  him ;  and  to  them,  because,  for  the  same  reason,  it  came 
upon  theip. 

3.  The  derivative  character  of  theology.  There  are  certain 
patronymics  which,  when  applied  to  a  doctrine  or  system,  de- 
note its  pedigree  and  family  relations,  and  hence  its  derivative 
character.  For  this  reason,  with  nothing  of  the  odium  theolo- 
gicuniy  the  best  writers  speak  of  some  doctrines  as  Arian  or 
Sabellian,  some  as  Pelagian  or  Arminian,  and  of  others  as  Au- 
gustinian,  Lutheran  or  Calvinistic.  The  history  of  doctrines 
discloses  the  existence  of  two  great  families  in  theology,  the 
Pistis  and  the  Onosisj  the  believing  and  the  speculative.  The 
one  does  not  embrace  all  the  truth,  nor  the  other  all  the  error. 
There  is  some  faith  among  the  speculative,  and  some  idealism 
among  the  believing.  The  derivative  character  of  the  one 
leads  along  the  line  of  an  illustrious  descent,  to  its  origin  with 
the  apostles  and  their  Lord.  The  lineal  branches  of  the  other 
came  to  an  end  some  centuries  this  side  of  the  apostolic  age,  in 
Sabellius  or  Socinus,  Arius  or  Arminius,  whose  substantive 
doctrine,  so  far  as  not  derived  froni  Scripture,  was  original, 
and  because  original,  erroneous.  A  desire  to  be  the  originator 
of  essentially  new  Christian  doctrines  has  ever  been  a  leading 
cause  of  corruption  in  theology.  It  is  the  great  practical  error, 
the  original  sin,  by  which  the  race  fell.  Hence  the  propa- 
gators of  such  original  theology  must  be  reputed  as  in  regular 
succession  from  that  distinguished  preacher  whose  first  con- 
verts were  made  in  Eden. 

It  is  with  respect  to  its  derivative  character,  that  the  term 
Calvinian  or  Oalyinistic  has  been  so  generally  applied  to  New 

*  InsHkUeSj  Book  il  Chap.  1,  Sec.  6  and  8. 
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England  Theology.  It  has  acknowledged  the  Genevan  divine> 
as  a  clear,  faithful,  and  at  his  time,  greatly  needed  expounder 
of  (he  Bible  doctrines.  Luther  opened  the  door  of  the  refor- 
mation. He  assailed  the  veteran  errors  of  the  Komish  church, 
which  had  cast  down  the  more  veteran  truths.  He  took  the 
divine  Word  out  of  the  dead  languages,  and  from  under  the 
ban  of  papal  interdiction,  and  gave  it  to  the  people  in  their 
own  tongue,  free  as  the  air  they  breathed.  He  made  cate- 
chisms for  the  children  and  hymns  for  the  aged,  and  called 
men  back  from  the  Pope  to  Christ  "  Every  thing  in  the  Lu- 
theran movement  proceeded,*'  says  Neander,  "  from  Christ  as 
the  central  point."  But  he  lacked  constructive  skill.  He  was 
mercurial  in  temperament,  sometimes  rash ;  and  in  matters 
of  ecclesiastical  reform,  went  only  half  way  from  the  Breviary 
to  the  Bible. 

Calvin  took  up  the  Reformatiin  where  Luther  left  it.  His 
first  work  was  to  give  an  apologetic  statement  of  the  Bible 
doctrines.  But  his  great  work  was  to  obtain  correct  principles 
of  exegesis,  and  by  these  a  pure  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
He  examined  the  various  hermeneutical  systems,  from  the 
three  senses  of  the  sacred  books,  held  by  Philo  and  Origen,  to 
the  theory  of  seven,  taught  by  Angelome,  and  found  them  fan- 
ciful. They  were  in  his  judgment  only  so  many  processes  of 
etsegesis,  by  which  the  Bible  can  be  made  to  have  as  many 
senses  as  its  interpreter  wishes,  and  to  give  out  just  the  mean- 
ing which  he  puts  into  it  He  eschewed  all  this  as  putting 
man's  mind  in  the  place  of  God's.  If  God  has  buried  his  will 
in  three,  four,  or  more,  occult  senses  of  Scripture,  which  must 
be  successfully  stripped  off  as  husks  from  corn,  or  as  resinous 
dressings  from  a  mummy,  before  it  can  be  reached  by  his  err- 
ing children,  the  Bible  is  not  so  much  a  revelation  of  that 
will,  as  its  concealment.  Calvin's  common-sense  decided 
against  all  this  as  reflecting  on  the  paternal  wisdom  and  love 
of  God.  He  tried  the  simpler  and  easier  method  of  supposing 
that  ^the  Bible  has  a  meaning  —  a  definite,  divine  content, 
easily  apprehended  by  those  who  are  willing  to  take  it  as  a 
rnle  of  faith  and  guide  to  heaven.  Hence,  in  ascertaining  that 
meaning,  he  sought  for  the  genuine,  native  import  of  the  Ian- 
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guage.  He  combined  the  grammatical  and  the  historical  con- 
struction,  the  literal  and  the  figurative.  He  took  into  account 
the  subject-matter  of  revelation,  its  drift,  and  the  necessity  of 
a  similarity  of  moral  state  between  the  author  and  the  students 
of  the  Book.  Then  applying  the  rule  of  Melancthon,  "  Cceles- 
tis  Veritas  simplissima  est,  quam  coUatis  Scripturis  e  filo  due- 
tuque  orationis  licet  assequi,"  he  made  the  Bible  its  own  in- 
terpreter. This  was  Calvin's  key  to  the  Scriptures,  and  a  crit- 
ical examination  of  his  voluminous  commentaries  will  show 
with  what  scrupulous  care  he  applied  it  He  bent  nothing  to 
suit  a  philosophy ;  he  twisted  nothing  in  support  of  a  dogma ; 
he  forced  nothing,  but  took  for  his  doctrine  and  philosophy 
just  what  the'^  Bible  and  the  whole  Bible  gave  him.  "  This 
great  merit,"  says  an  honest  but  not  over-friendly  critic,  "  lies 
in  a  comparative  neglect  of  dogma." 

The  Institutesy  though  apologetic  at  first,  as  matured,  was 
constructed  on  the  idea  of  a  pure  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
He  drew  out  the  divine  contents  of  the  Word,  and  placed  them 
in  such  life-relations  of  harmony,  logical,  moral,  and  aesthetic, 
as  evinced  the  doctrines .  of  revelation,  like  every  thing  else 
which  God  has  given,  to  be  subject  to  heaven's  first  law  of  or- 
der. And  it  is  the  purely  Biblical  elements  which  gave  it 
such  an  attractive  and  formative  influence  over  thinking  minds 
and  loving  hearts  in  that  period  of  struggle  for  the  higher  life, 
and  has  given  it  the  same  influence  in  similar  struggles.  It  is  the 
judgment  of  history,  approved  by  no  partial  arbiters,  that  Cal- 
vin ''  seized  the  idea  of  reformation  as  a  real  renovation  of  hu- 
man character ;"  "  that  the  moral  purification  of  humanity,  as 
the  original  idea  of  Christianity,  is  the  guiding  idea  of  his  sys- 
tem ;"  that  it  was  ^'  strong  in  the  possession  of  the  exalted  idea 
of  moral  duty  and  purity  of  life,"  and  hence  "  tended  to  take 
up  into  itself  all  the  moral  worth  existing  any  where  in  Pro- 
testantism."* 

It  is  in  this  broad  view  that  New  England  theology  takes 
John  Calvin  into  its  genealogical  line,  as  also  the  more  con- 
veniently to  distinguish  itself  from  the  various  laxer  branches 

*  Westminster  Bevieuj,  No.  187. 
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of  the  theological  family.  But  it  endows  him  with  no  super- 
natural illumination,  except  as  regeneration  is  supernatural ; 
and  it  invests  him  with  no  Babbinical  authority,  but  places  all 
authority  in  matters  of  fiaith  where  he  placed  it,  in  the  Word 
of  God.  It  holds  him  as  a  man,  and  no  more ;  erring,  and,  as 
having  actually  erred,  in  many  things';  yet  not  so  grossly  as 
his  enemies  aver,  the  formula  of  whose  antipathetic  faith  is, 
"  Calvin  burnt  Servetus."  This,  however,  he  did  not  do.  Nor 
did  he  even  approve  of  it.  When  he  heard  that  the  Assem- 
bly had  decided  upon  it,  he  made  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to 
prevent  it  by  the  substitution  of  a  milder  form  of  punishment. 
It  was  the  error  of  the  age,  and  not  any  special  severity  of  the 
individuals,  from  which  the  Beformer  had  not  at  that  time 
wholly  escaped,  but  from  which,  later,  his  principles  effected 
an  entire  deliverance  in  that  religious  tolerance  of  which  the 
Calvinists  of  Holland  made  the  first  experiments. 

In  regard  to  the  derivative  character  of  New  England  the- 
ology, the  following  particulars  will  disclose  its  relation  to  the 
Calvinistic  family,  and  lead  to  its  rise  as  New  England. 

1.  The  influence  of  the  school  at  Geneva,  and  of  the  Jnsti- 
tuteSy  became  a  formative  force  in  no  small  part  of  the  Pro- 
testant communion.  In  Switzerland  and  large  portions  of  Ger- 
many, in  Holland,  Scotland,  and  England,  it  awakened  the 
interior  life  of  religion  against  an  oppressive  external  rule.  It 
presented  a  living  divine  Word  as  the  regenerative  instru* 
ment,  instead  of  a  code  of  dead  papal  decrees.  It  developed 
God's  truths  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  to  the  ejectment  of 
man's  lies.  So  repressive  was  it  of  the  reactionary  vigor  of 
the  Bomish  church,  which  followed  the  Reformation,  and  so 
wakeful  at  the  watch-fires  of  freedom,  that  even  its  enemies 
admit  that  "  Calvinism  saved  Europe." 

2.  The  English  Reformers  were  of  the  Calvinistic  school  in 
theology.  The  Thirty-Nine  articles  drawn  up  by  the  Convoca- 
tion in  1562,  were  framed,  in  some  parts  almost  verbatim,  from 
the  catechism  of  the  Genevan  teacher.  The  Institutes  was 
adopted  as  a  text-book  in  the  Universities,  **  being  read,"  says 
Neal,  "  publicly  in  the  schools,  by  appointment  of  the  Convo- 
cation." ^^  The  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  were  thought 
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by  all  men,  hitherto,  to  favor  the  explication  of  Calvin."*  In 
the  reign  of  James  L,  Peter  Heylin  represents  two  divines  who 
had  embraced  the  Arminian  doctrines,  as  like  Elijah,  who  re- 
garded himself  as  left  alone  to  oppose  a  whole  world  of  idola- 
ters. 

Unfortunately,  the  English  Beformers  were  obliged  to  esta- 
blish their  doctrinal  system  in  a  church,  that  was  not  only 
under  episcopal  jurisdiction,  but  so  wedded  to  the  state  that 
the  temporal  prince  was  equally  the  head  of  both.  The  strong 
tendency  of  the  reformed  doctrine  to  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom brought  it  into  conflict  with  the  royal  and  prelatical  as- 
sumptions of  despotic  power.  James  said  in  the  Hampton 
Court  Conference :  "  If  the  Kon-Conformists  are  allowed,  I 
know  what  will  become  of  my  supremacy  ;  for,  no  bishop,  no 
king:  I  will  therefore  have  one. doctrine,  one  discipline,  one 
religion,  in  substance  and  ceremony.  I  will  maJcs  them  con. 
form,  or  I  will  harry  them  out  of  this  land,  or  else  worse."t 

3.  The  Puritans  were  in  doctrinal  harmony  with  the  Eng- 
lish Reformers  and  the  standards  of  the  English  Church.  ''AH 
the  Protestant  divines  in  the  church,"  says  Neal,  "  whether 
Puritans  or  others,  seemed  of  one  mind  hitherto,  about  the 
doctrines  of  faith.":^  It  was  not  from  the  doctrines  of  the  es- 
tablished church  that  the  Puritans  dissented,  but  from  a  poli- 
tico-priestly dictatorship,  which  decided  the  garb  of  the 
preacher  to  be  more  important  than  the  Gospel,  forms  to  be 
more  vital  than  faith ;  which  placed  the  decrees  of  the  king 
above  those  of  the  King  of  kings.  Against  this  they  main- 
tained a  living  and  most  salutary  protestation. 

4.  The  settlers  of  New  England  were  in  theological  agree- 
ment with  the  Puritans  who  remained  in  Old  England.  They 
were  of  that  branch  called  Independents  or  Congregational 
Brethren. 

Eobinson,  a  part  of  whose  church  came  in  the  May-Flower 
fo  Plymouth  in  1620,  abandoned  the  established  church  and 
his  fellowship  in  the  university  in  1604.    During  his  residence 

*  Noal^B  Bistory  of  (he  PurUans,  i.  pp.  109,  110. 
t  Neal,  L  p.  232.  t  ^^i  <•  P*  ^^^' 
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in  Holland,  the  Arminian  controversy  arose.  He  was  at  Ley* 
den  when  the  States-General,  in  1609,  attempted  to  seenre  a 
conference  with  Arminius,  and  an  open  avowal  of  his  opinions. 
On  the  election  of  Episcopins,  the  distinguished  disciple  of 
Anninius,  to  the  professorship  in  the  Leyden  University,  Eob* 
inson  attended  his  lectures,  and  made  himself  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  his  system.  Then  he  brought  both  sides  to  the 
tests  of  Christian  experience  and  the  Word  of  Ood,  and  be- 
came more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrines.  His  acquaintance  with  Biblical  and  his- 
torical theology,  and  his  power  of  clear  and  conclusive  reason- 
ing, called  him  into  a  kind  of  leadership.  A  man  was  needed 
who  could  stand  up  in  oral  debate  with  the  corypheus  of  the 
new  theology.  At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  friends  in  the 
university  he  consented  to  meet  Episcopins  in  a  public  discus- 
sion. For  three  days  the  old  and  the  new  theologies  tried 
their  forces  on  the  field  of  Biblical  and  philosophic  conflict, 
and  with  such  results  as  proved  the  inexpediency  of  attempting 
to  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  and  kept  many  who  had 
drank  old  wine  from  straightway  desiring  the  new,  for  they 
said  the  old  was  better. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  John  Bobinson  belonged  to  the 
progress-party  in  theology,  was  "extremely  liberal  in  his 
ideas,"  and  that,  had  he  lived  in  the  nineteenth  instead  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  he  would  have  been  a  Unitarian.  .  That 
he  was  ^^  liberal "  in  the  sense  of  large-minded  and  of  a  truly 
catholic  and  charitable  spirit,  and  made  some  advance  upon 
his  age  in  matters  of  church  government  and  religious  tolera- 
tion, is  readily  admitted.  But  his  discussion  with  Episcopins 
and  his  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Synod  at  Dort^  in 
historical  fairness,  remove  all  doubt  respecting  the  complexion 
of  his  theology.  They  place  him  in  direct  antagonism  to  the 
Pelagian  and  Arminian  tendencies  of  that  and  of  every  other 
age.  They  show  that  he  regarded  all  movement  in  that  direc- 
tion as  retrogressive,  and  that  the  further  light,  which  he 
taught  the  Plymouth  pilgrims  might  break  from  the  Scrip- 
tnies,  would  be  confirmatory  of  that  which,  for  sixteen  centu- 
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ries  had  been  shining  out  from  them — ^in  short,  that  it  would 
be  light, 

Brewster,  Bradford  and  Carver,  the  leaders  of  the  Plymouth 
movement,  were  of  one  heart  and  mind  with  Robinson.  They 
received  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  generally  as  presented  by 
Calvin  and  the  Synod  of  Dort,  with  an  intelligent  and  practi- 
cal earnestness.  Thus  the  first  of  the  Kew  England  churches 
stands  out  distinctively  as  Congregational  and  Calvinistic. 

The  second  company  that  arrived  at  Salem,  1629,  with 
Higginson,  Skelton,  and  Endicott  at  their  head,  symbolized  in 
doctrine  witli  the  Puritans  whom  they  left  in  Qld  England 
and  the  Pilgrims  whom  they  found  in  New  England.  So  did 
their  successors  who  settled  in  Boston  and  vicinity,  and  those 
who  went  on  into  Connecticut.  The  Confessions  of  Faith 
adopt-ed  by  the  first  churches  in  Connecticut,  says  Trumbull, 
were  "  strictly  Calvinistic." 

We  are  thus  brought  by  a  simple  historical  process  to  what 
we  may  call  the  derivation,  or  rise  of  New  England  theology. 
Two  events  will  disclose  the  provisions  ma^e  for  its  preserva- 
tion and  purity — the  endowment  of  a  College  and  the  adoption 
of  a  common  Creed, 

Education,  in  the  sense  of  a  thoroughly  liberal  culture,  is  a 
natural  outgrowth  of  the  Puritan  theology,  as  it  is  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures.  It  tends  to  develop  the  primal  and 
higher  elements  of  human  nature,  by  the  moral  forces  of  the 
divine. 

The  polity  of  Calvin,  it  is  admitted  by  the  Anti-Calvinistic 
Westminster  Review^  "  was  a  vigorous  effort  to  supply  what 
the  revolutionary  naovement  wanted  —  a  positive  education 
for  the  indimdiuxl  soul.  Government,  at  Geneva,  was  not 
police  but  eduoaiion — self-government  mutually  enforced  by 
equals  upon  equals."^  And  Cotton  Mather  states,  that  ^'  the 
primitive  Christians  were  not  more  prudently  careful  to  settle 
schools  for  the  education  of  persons  to  succeed  the  more  im- 
mediately inspired  ministry  of  the  Apostles,  and  such  as  had 
been  ordained  by  the  Apostles,  than  the  Christians  in  the 

•  No.  187. 
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moet  early  times  of  "Sevr  England  were  to  form  a  college, 
T?herein  a  succession  of  a  learned  and  an  able  ministry  might 
be  educated."* 

Hence,  as  early  as  1636,  the  General  Courts  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Colony  appropriated  four  hundred  pounds  "  towards 
the  building  of  something  to  begin  a  college."  Two  years 
lator,  John  Harvard,  a  minister  of  Charlestown,  died,  from 
whom  the  college  took  its  name,  because  he  left  the  larger 
part  of  his  estate,  about  eight  hundred  pounds,  for  the  same 
purpose.  Ohristo  et  Eodesim^  was  the  motto  given  to  the  new 
institution,  and  ^'  the  promotion  of  piety  and  godliness,"  its 
main  end.  And  the  founders  firmly  believed  that  a  sound 
Scriptural  theology  was  the  fittest  means  to  this  end.  Presi- 
dent Quinoy,  in  his  History  of  Harvard  Oollege^  intimates  that 
they  did  not  establish  it,  as  we  may  suppose  they  would  have 
done,  on  the  distinctive  Puritan  theology.  "  We  should  ex- 
pect," he  says,  "  on  opening  its  several  charters,  to  find  it  with 
certainty,  anchored,  head  and  stern,  secure  against  wind,  tide 
and  current,  more  firmly  on  all  the  points  which  at  that  day 
were  deemed  fixed  and  immutable."  A  professor  in  Yale 
College,  reviewing  the  book,  pertinently  remarks :  "  And  on 
inquiry,  no  disappointment  follows.  The  most  unqualified 
Calvinism  was  introduced  into  the  College  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  ^  piety  and  godliness ;'  and  the  whole  institution 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  clergy  thoroughly  Calvinistic. 
Calvinism  may  have  gradually  vanished  from  Harvard,  but 
the  founders,  notwithstanding,  may  have  done  whatsoever 
they  thought  necessary,  or  whatsoever  they  could  have  done 
to  perpetuate  it."  f 

New  England's  free  schools,  equally  with  its  colleges,  &re 
the  product  of  its  theology.  The  minister  and  the  school- 
master, the  meeting-house  and  the  schooMiouse  from  the 
beginning  have  been  coincident,  often  identical  in  its  history. 
Its  theology  has  ever  maintained  a  persistent  war  with  ignor- 
ance as  the  mother  of  error  and  vice,  and  therefore  it  places 

•  Magnolia^  1,  p.  6.  f  BiblUiol  JUpoaUcry,  Ko.  44^  p.  887. 
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an  open  Bible  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  It  lays  its  acconnt 
with  intelligence,  and  creates  both  demand  and  supply,  par- 
ticularly in  the  ministry. 

Hence,  the  theological  institutions  of  l^ew  England,  as  well 
a9  its  free  schools  and  colleges,  are  the  product  of  its  theology. 
It  taxes  largely  the  reflective  and  rational  powers,  and  by  the 
sublimest  problems  of  ethical  and  theologic  science  stimn- 
lates  and  develops  them  into  the  most  successful  activities. 
By  restricting  the  human  processes  to  achievements  fairly 
within  the  province  of  the  finite  powers,  it  prevents  the  waste 
of  these  powers ;  and  by  subordinating  its  processes  to  the 
divine  reason,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  rational,  yet,  at  a 
great  remove  from  Kationalism.  It  is  not  a  pool  within  which 
lazy  pilgrims  may  bathe,  and  part  with  nothing  but  "  the  filthi- 
ness  of  the  flesh,"  but  a  spring  of  clear,  running  water,  ever 
fresh  and  full  for  thirsty  souls.  Kor  is  it  a  dead  dogma,  a 
stereotyped  summa  theologise,  but  the  living  product  of  the 
earlier  ages,  not  inapposite  to  the  later ;  a  viu  vitcBy  in  which 
each  soul  must  walk  for  itself;  a  divine  science  which  every 
disciple  must  learn  by  living  it.  By  making  a  new  life  its 
starting  point  in  education,  and  moral  perfection  its  goal,  the 
New  England  theology  puts  the  whole  man  into  the  process, 
and  continues  him  in  it  till  old  things  have  passed  away  and 
all  things  have  become  new. 

As  a  truly  catholic  theology,  its  history  takes  in  the  most 
divinely  patient  sufferers  and  the  most  heroic  actors.  It  has 
produced,  as  well  the  most  effective  workers  in  the  vineyard 
of  the  Lord,  as  the  most  huihble  and  spiritual  worshippers  in 
his  temples.  The  dark  ages  came  on  as  the  light  of  Christ's  pri- 
mal doctrines  was  eclipsed  by  the  miasms  of  the  speculative 
philosophy,  and  of  a  sensuous,  self-aggrandizing  unbelief.  As 
these  great  truths  have  shone  out  again,  the  ages  have  become 
bright  in  their  divine  lustre. 

The  formal  inatMation  of  this  theology  as  New  England, 
took  place  in  the  adoption  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith  by  the  Synod  at  Cambridge,  in  1648.  This  Confession 
had  just  been  issued  in  England,  combining  the  results  of  the 
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b^t  exegetical,  historical  and  experimental  theology  of  the 
seventeen  preceding  centuries.  They  tried  it  thoroughly  by 
the  Scriptures  as  the  only  authoritative  source  of  doctrine. 
They  also  tested  its  principles  by  antiquity,  and  found  them 
no  older  than  the  New  Testament,  and  no  newer  than  the 
New.  Its  chief  doctrines  they  discovered  to  be  grounded  on 
the  great  facts  of  history,  and  the  laws  of  divine  Providence. 
Starting  from  the  most  ancient  times,  they  had  taken  up  into 
themselves  of  the  good  and  true,  the  best  contributions  of  the 
successive  periods.  The  streams  of  Christian  life  which  have 
been  deepening  and  widening  in  their  course,  had  flowed 
mainly  through  channels  which  these  principles  had  laid  open. 
The  moral  greenness,  fertility  and  beauty  which  have  glad- 
dened the^earth,  had  ^rung  up  along  their  banks  ;  while  the 
opposite  principles  led  the  student  of  history  through  the  stag- 
nated life-blood  of  the  church,  to  its  grave-yards  and  charnel- 
houses,  and  employed  him  with  dismal  post-mortem  examin- 
ations. 

The  result  of  this  careful  scrutiny  is  stated  in  the  Preface  to 
the  Cambridge  Platform.  '*  This  Synod,  having  perused  and 
considered,  with  much  gladness  of  heart  and  thankfulness  to 
God,  the  Confession  of  Faith  published  of  late  by  the  reverend 
-Assembly  in  England,  do  judge  it  to  be  very  holy,  orthodox, 
and  judicious  in  all  matters  of  faith  ;  and  do  therefore  freely 
and  fully  consent  thereunto,  for  the  substance  thereof.  Only, 
in  those  things  which  have  respect  to  church  government  and 
discipline,  we  refer  ourselves  to  the  Platform  of  Church  Dis- 
cipline, agreed  upon  by  this  Assembly.  And  being  likewise 
called  upon  by  our  godly  magistrates  to  draw  up  a  public  con- 
fession of  that  faith  which  is  constantly  taught  and  generally 
professed  among  us ;  we  thought  good  to  present  unto  them^ 
and  with  them  to  our  churches,  and  with  them  to  all  the 
churches  of  Christ  abroad,  our  professed  and  hearty  assent  and 
attestation  to  the  whole  Confession  of  Faith  (for  substance  of 
doctrine),  which  the  reverend  Assembly  presented  to  the  reli- 
gious and  honorable  Parliament  of  England."^ 

*  Cambridge  and  Saybreok  Platform,  pp.  13,  14. 
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This  symbol  becomes  now  the  accredited  exponent  of  the 
Kew  England  Theology.  It  was  taken  as  a  pnblic  confession 
of  that  faith  which  was  then  ^^  constantly  tanght  and  generally 
professed  in  New  England,"  and  as  very  "  holy,  orthodox,  and 
jndicions."  As  such  it  was  adopted  by  the  General  Court  and 
the  churches.  It  is  not  indigenous,  but  after  the  sojourn  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  it  was  formally  naturalized*  Its  genera- 
tion  lies  back  among  the  facts  of  primal  history ;  but  its  regen- 
eration here,  as  evinced  in  the  Christian  faith  and  life  of  our 
fathers,  constituted  it  a  native  of  New  England,  as  by  such 
re-births  it  is  yet  to  become  cosmopolitan.  It  is  identical  with 
the  standards  of  both  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
America,  and  in  substantial  agreement  with  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country  and  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  adoption  of  this  formula  of  faith  in  1648  closed  what 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  period  in  the  history  of  New- 
England  Theology.  Though  the  churches  were  harmonious  in 
recognizing  this  digest  of  Christian  doctrines  as  the  practical 
and  living  faith  that  governed  them,  and  though  the  period 
was  distinguished  by  a  degree  of  social  purity  and  public  mo- 
rality, as  the  result  of  its  doctrines,  exceeded  in  no  age  or  com- 
munity, yet  some  disturbing  elements  appeared  in  it,  growing 
out  of  the  lingering  errors  of  the  past,  or  the  prejudices  and 
the  passions  of  men.  Three  of  these,  from  their  connection 
with  the  theology  of  New  England,  and  the  character  of  the 
early  churches,  deserve  a  passing  notice. 

Isi.  The  seditious  movements  of  Koger  Williams.  Mr. 
Williams  came  to  Plymouth  in  1630 ;  and  after  remaining 
there  two  or  three  years,  and  producing  disturbance,  he  re- 
moved td  Salem  and  became  minister  of  the  church  there. 
His  offenses,  for  which  he  was  banished,  were  not  religious,  as 
is  often  represented,  but  political,  and  struck  at  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  body  politic.  He  denied  the  validity  of  tlie 
charter  from  which  the  government  derived  its  being,  and 
which  gave  legal  authority  to  its  acts.  He  refused  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  taught  othera  to  do  the  same.  He  instigated 
Endicott,  a  magistrate  and  a  member  of  his  church,  to  cut  the 
cross  out  of  the  national  flag,  which  waved  as  a  sign  of  the  au- 
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tbority  of  the  Colonial  Government  and  of  its  loyalty  to  the 
sovereign.  These  were  the  crimes,  for  persistency  in  which  he 
was  removed  from  the  colony.  And  according  to  the  most 
enlightened  sentiments  of  that  age  or  this,  was  there  not,  in 
his  offenses  and  their  infantile  weakness,  a  canse  ?  *'  Can  we 
blame  the  Massachusetts  Colony,"  says  the  Honorable  John 
Quincy  Adams,  "  for  banishing  him  from  within  their  juris- 
diction ?  In  the  annals  of  religions  persecution,  is  there  to  be 
found  a  martyr  more  gently  dealt  with  by  those  against  whom 
he  began  the  war  of  intolerance,  whose  authority  he  persisted, 
even  after  professionb  of  penitence  and  submission,  in  defying, 
till  deserted  even  by  the  wife  of  his  bosom ;  and  whose  utmost 
severity  of  punishment  upon  him  was  only  an  order  for  his 
removal  as  a  nuisance  from  among  them  V^ 

Connected  with  these  political  heresies,  were  various  reli- 
gious notions  and  practices,  which  verify  Cotton  Mather's  re- 
presentation of  him  as  "  a  preacher  that  had  less  light  than  fire 
in  him."  He  demanded  that  the  Colonial  churches  should  re- 
nounce all  communion  with  the  English  Church ;  and  when 
they  would  not,  he  enjoined  upon  his  church  to  refuse  fellow- 
ship with  them.  And  when  crossed  here,  he  excommunicated 
his  own  church  so  far  as  he  had  power,  by  refusing  to  admin- 
ister to  it  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  to  commune  with  it  And 
because  his  wife  would  not  follow  him  in  all  this,  but  con- 
tinued to  worship  with  the  church,  he  renounced  fellowship 
with  her  also.  He  withdrew  himself  from  all  Christians  of  the 
age  as  having  lost  the  grace  of  faith  and  love,  and  he  con- 
ceived, says  Hubbard,  "  that  God  would  raise  up  new  apostles, 
and  expected  to  be  one  himself." 

2.  The  Antinomianism  of  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson. 

Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  the  wife  of  Mr.  William  Hutchinson, 

and  for  a  time  was  in  good  repute.    She  established  a  meeting 

in  her  own  house,  at  which  she  re-preached  the  sermons  she 

heard  from  the  ministers  at  the  Thursday  lecture  and  on  the 

Sabbath,  with  her  improvements  and  applications.    Gradually 

her  sense  of  the  importance  of  her  mission  increased,  and  of 

her  qualifications  for  accomplishing  it,  until  it  grew  into  the 

claim  of  a  divine  commission  and  of  supernatural  revelations. 

Her  errors  were  of  the  Antinomian  type — that  sanctification 
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or  personal  holiness  is  no  evidence  of  justification ;  that  assur- 
ance is  by  immediate  revelation,  or  the  conscious  indwelling  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  inherent  right- 
eousness in  believers, 'but  only  a  putative  one  ;  and  that  reve- 
lations were  given  to  her,  and  might  be  expected  by  those  who 
receive  her  doctrines ;  and  that  these  are  of  equal  authority 
with  the  Scriptures. 

As  Mr.  Cotton,  and  the  majority  of  the  church  in  Boston  of 
which  she  was  a  member,  at  first,  from  misapprehension,  agreed 
with  her  in  the  main,  the  theological  questions  were  referred 
to  a  General  Council,  which  met  at  Newtown,  in  August,  1637. 
In  the  result,  various  opinions  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  others 
were  condemned  as  erroneous  and  injurious.  All  signed  it 
but  Mr.  Cotton,  who,  however,  disliked  them  all,  except  two  or 
three,  and  regarded  some  of  them  as  absurd  and  even  blas- 
phemous. 

Mrs.  Hutchinson  continued  persistent  and  progressive  in 
her  course.  She  left  the  meetings  of  the  church,  and  set  up 
what  she  regarded  as  a  purer  doctrine  and  worship  in  her  own 
house.  At  length  she  was  put  on  trial  before  the  court,  where 
she  declared  her  revelations,  in  which  it  was  made  known  to 
her  that  she  ^'  should  be  delivered  and  the  court  ruined  with 
their  posterity .''  She' was  then  pronounced  "unfit  for  their 
society,"  and  required  to  leave  the  colony.  The  trial  by  the 
church,  which  followed,  was  protracted,  and  marked  by  great 
leniency,  and  attended  by  the  personal  efforts  of  some  of  the 
•  most  excellent  ministers  and  laymen  in  the  colony,  but  with  no 
satisfactory  results. 

In  obedience  to  the  injunction  of  the  court,  she  removed  to 
Hhode  Island.  There  she  remained  two  or  three  years,  when, 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  from  discontent  with  the  peo- 
ple or  the  place,  or  with  both,  she  went  to  the  Dutch  country 
beyond  New  Haven.  The  next  year,  she  and  all  her  family, 
which  were  with  her,  being  sixteen  in  number,  were  killed  by 
the  Indians,  except  one  daughter,  who  was  carried  into  cap- 
tivity.* 


*  Hutchinaon'a  Hiatoiy,  I  p.  72 
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It  was  a  sad  termination  of  the  earthly  career  of  one  whose 
introduction  to  the  colony  was  so  full  of  promise,  but  whom 
unwomanly  ambition  and  the  adulation  of  the  weak  made  mu- 
tinous against  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  and  desirous  of  theo- 
logical leadership.  The  abundance  of  her  revelations  exalted 
her  above  measure.  But  the  issue  is  impressively  cautionary 
to  those  who  cry,  "  Revelation !"  "  The  Spirits !"  and  set  these 
up  against  the  lessons  of  history  and  the  Bible.  It  pronounces 
her  imprecatory  utterances  respecting  the  court  and  the  Church 
mere  fantasies— only  the  expectations  and  desires  of  the  re- 
velator.  It  places  them  with  like  minatory  visions  and  revela- 
tions of  Manes,  Montanus,  Miinzer,  George  Fox,  Swedenborg, 
and  the  seers  of  modern  spiritism,  who  say,  "  The  Lord  saith, 
and  the  Lord  hath  not  sent  them,"  who  "  follow  their  own 
spirit  and  have  seen  nothing."  The  ruin  which  she  denounced 
against  the  court  and  the  churches,  in  the  course  of  divine 
Providence,  came  upon  herself  and  her  family ;  and  the  deliv- 
erance which  she  expected,  was  signally  bestowed  upon  them, 
in  a  history  of  two  centuries  of  almost  unexampled  di vin  e 
favor. 

Time,  the  trier  of  all  things,  proves  how  perilous  to  one's 
reputation  for  intellectual  and  moral  soundness  are  all  such 
revelations  and  predictions  concerning  the  expiration  of  the 
old  doctrines  and  the  destruction  of  the  old  church.  There 
have  been  very  many  of  them  during  the  Christian  centuries, 
from  those  who  have  said :  "  That  which  they  build,  if  a  fox 
go  up,  he  shall  even  break  down  their  stone  wall."  But  they 
have  always  failed,  and  discredited  the  head  or  heart  of  their 
authors,  and  signally  disproved  their  claim  to  divine  commis- 
sion. The  church  meanwhile  has  lived  on.  It  extends  itself 
every  year  with  its  time-tried  doctrines  into  a  diviner  benefi- 
cence and  beauty.  It  takes  stronger  hold  of  the  fallen  race  of 
man.  It  roots  itself  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  heart  of  human- 
ity, vitalizing  it  more  and  more  with  faith  and  love,  and  lifting 
it  np  to  heaven  and  God. 

3.  The  last  of  the  three  causes  of  disturbance,  which  arose 
in  the  first  period  of  New-England  theology,  was  more  pro- 
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tracted  in  its  daration  and  pernicious  in  its  effects — the  princi- 
ple of  church  membership^  as  essential  to  the  rights  of  free- 
men. 

It  was  ordered  by  the  Court  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  in 
1631,  that  none  but  church  members  should  be  admitted  to 
the  freedom  of  the  body  politic.  The  effect  of  this  order  was 
hardly  so  much  to  unite  the  Church  and  State  as  to  make 
them  identical.  The  reasons  for  this  order  are  found,  partly  in 
their  idea  of  government  as  a  theocracy,  according  to  which 
the  civil  and  spiritual  powers  were  brought  into  organic  unity. 
Our  fathers  wished  to  have  a  Christian  State,  as  well  as  a 
Christian  Church.  But  they  did  not  see  that  a  corporate 
union,  an  identical  membership,  would  defeat  rather  than  se- 
cure their  object.  They  were  led  to  this  course  in  part,  also, 
by  a  class  of  malcontents  who  were  displeased  with  the  con- 
stitution and  government,  both  of  the  church  and  the  state, 
and  who,  had  they  been  admitted  to  either,  might  have  sought 
a  reconstruction  of  both,  after  the  model  of  Charles  I.  and 
Archbishop  Laud  in  England. 

In  1646,  those  who  were  aggrieved  by  this  law  petitioned  to 
the  Court  to  be  admitted  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship, or  to  be  released  from  taxation.  The  petition  was 
not  granted.  But  when,  a  little  later,  the  baptized  children, 
if  unregenerate  at  their  majority,  found  themselves  ineligible, 
not  only  to  office,  but  even  to  membership  in  the  state,  the 
real  difficulties  began  to  appear.  The  next  movement  was 
made  from  this  point  of  view.  It  was  claimed  that  all  bap- 
tized persons,  not  scandalous  in  life,  were  members  of  the 
church,  and  therefore  entitled  to  the  rights  of  freemen.  The 
Court  looked  upon  this  with  more  favor ;  and,  as  it  was  an  ec- 
clesiastical question,  assembled  a  Council  of  the  churches  for 
its  consideration.  The  Council,  which  met  at  Boston  in  June, 
1657,  allowed  the  claim  as  reasonable,  and  proposed  to  repair 
the  wrong  by  letting  the  aggrieved  into  the  state  through  the 
door  of  the  church.  But  their  judgment  was  not  approved  by 
the  churches,  and  the  question  continued  unsettled  till  the 
Synod  of  1662.    Then  it  was  decided  that  "  confederate,  visi- 
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ble  belieyers  in  particular  churcbes,  and  their  infant  seed,  are 
cbnrch  members" — that  the  "infant  seed,  when  grown  up, 
continne  members  of  the  Chnrch,  and  under  its  watch,  disci- 
pline, and  government."  And,  farther,  that,  if  understanding 
the  doctrine  of  faith,  they  gave  their  assent  to  it,  and  owned 
the  covenant,  and  were  not  scandalous  in  life,  they  could  claim 
baptism  for  their  children,  and  thus  secure  membership  in  the 
church  for  them  also.*  In  this  manner  they  shut  themselves 
up  logically  to  baptismal  regeneration,  or  to  the  legitimacy  of 
church  membership  for  the  unregenerate. 

In  these  early  proceedings  originated  what  is  known  as  the 
Half- Way  Covenant.  To  mitigate  the  evils  of  a  political  mis- 
take, in  1631,  the  fathers  of  New-England  made  a  far  more  seri- 
ous ecclesiastical  one  in  1662.  They  virtually  removed  the  door 
of  the  church  from  its  hinges,  to  make  a  highway  for  men  of 
the  world  into  the  state.  It  was  a  backward  step  towards  the 
Romish  idea  that  baptism  constitutes  church  membership.  It 
transferred  the  work  of  the  church  from  the  conversion  of 
men  to  the  regulation  of  their  manners.  It  reversed  the  order 
of  all  life-processes,  and  sought  to  change  the  natare  of  the 
evil  tree  by  chemical  experiments  upon  the  fruit  As  a  conse- 
quence, conversions  decreased,  both  of  the  baptized  and  the 
unbaptized,  and  the  unregenerate  membership  came  at  length 
to  exceed  the  regenerate.  Baptism  was  administered  with  in- 
creasing frequency  to  the  children  of  those  whose  only  claim 
to  chnrch  membership  was  that  they  owned  the  covenant  and 
were  not  openly  immoral.  Meanwhile,  as  this  class  did  not 
come  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  number  of  those  in  the  church 
who  received  that  ordinance  was  constantly  diminishing. 

This  was  felt  to  be  an  alarming  evil,  and  to  require  a  speedy 
removal.  How  shall  these  unregenerate  members  become  re- 
generate— these  dead  branches  be  quickened  into  life  and  fruit- 
fulness  ?  Some  saw  the  remedy,  and  gave  themselves  to  more 
earnest  preaching  of  the  Word,  and  to  prayer  for  a  fresh  bap- 
tism of  the  Spirit.    But  others  were  led  along  on  the  sliding- 

*  Mather's  Magnolia,  M.  pp.  339-40. 
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scale  of  error  from  the  mistake  of  the  Half-Way  Covenant  to 
another  not  less  injurioas  —  the  converting  efficacy  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Mr.  Stoiidard  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  settled 
in  1670,  was  among  the  first  of  the  ministers  who  openly  in- 
culcated this  doctrine.  This  broke  down  the  only  visible  dis- 
tinction that  remained  between  the  church  and  the  world. 
The  plea  for  it  was,  that  the  thorn  tree  will  produce  grapes  by 
being  planted  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  and  the  thistle, 
figs ;  that  goats  will  be  changed  into  sheep,  if  they  are  permit- 
ted to  feed  with  them  in  their  pastures,  and  to  lie  down  in  the 
same  fold.  The  number  of  communicants  was,  indeed,  in- 
creased by  this  measure,  but  through  a  process  that  brought 
the  disease  which  needed  to  be  removed  much  nearer  the 
heart  of  the  suffering  patient.  The  duty  of  professing  faith 
and  piety  naturally  ceased  with  men  who  knew  that  they 
could  not  profess  either  without  perjury.  And  yet,  by  a 
logical  necessity  of  this  theological  error,  such  men  were  urged 
to  come  to  the  communion  as  a  means  of  obtaining  both. 
Thus  the  Half- Way  Covenant  ran  into  a  way  of  taking  the 
whole  covenant,  by  those  who  did  not  profess  to  keep  any  part 
of  it. 

But  those  who  expected  that  this  ^cond  error  would  correct 
the  evils  of  the  first,  were  disappointed.  The  thorn  still 
brought  forth  only  thorns,  and  the  thistle  only  thistles.  The 
lion  did  not  become  a  lamb  by  feeding  on  its  food.  The  dead  _ 
could  only  bury  their  dead.  The  unregenerate  were  in  noth- 
ing improved  by  becoming  communicants,  while  the  condi- 
tion of  the  churches  was,  in  many  respects,  made  worse  by  it. 
For  the  non-professing  church  members  were  now  admitted 
to  an  equal  voice  with  the  regenerate  in  the  choice  of  the  pas- 
tors; and  from  these  also,  as  from  the  others,  the  churches 
drew  their  supply  of  candidates  for  the  ministry. 

One  step  more  in  this  downward  direction  brings  us  to  the 
last  of  the  three  practical  errors,  the  germs  of  which  are  found 
in  the  first  period  of  New-England  history.  This  was  termed 
"the  acceptableness  of  unregenerate  doings,"  the  doctrine 
that  unrenewed  men  from  the  impulses  of  self-love  can  use  the 
means  of  regeneration  in  a  manner  pleasing  to  God,  and  suited 
to  secure  their  salvation.    This,  with  the  other  two,  constitutes 
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that  trinity  of  error  which  first  secalarized  a  part  of  the  New 
England  chnrches,  and  then  corrnpted  their  theology.  Their 
developments  required  time  and  space.  Bat  their  logical  con- 
nection is  a  matter  almost  of  intaition.  The  first  brought  into 
the  churches  a  class  of  unconverted  men.  The  second  as- 
cribed a  converting  e£Scacy  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  admin- 
istered the  ordinance  to  them  as  a  means  of  their  regeneration. 
This  failing,  the  third  imputed  a  recuperative  power  to  self- 
love,  placed  its  stimulated  activities  among  the  means  of 
grace,  and  pronounced  them  acceptable  to  God.  These  all 
grew  in  the  same  field  with  the  New  England  theology,  but  it 
was  as  the  tares  among  wheat,  fi*om  the  sowings  of  "  an  ene- 
my." They  were  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Puritan  theology, 
and  to  the  formulas  adopted  by  the  Synod  in  1648. 

In  respect  to  the  first  of  these  errors,  John  Owen  says : 
^^  The  letting  go  this  principle,  that  particular  churches  ought 
to  consist  of  regenerate  persons,  brought  in  the  great  apostasy 
of  the  Christian  Church." 

The  Cambridge  platform  teaches  that  ^^  the  matter  of  a  visi- 
ble Church  are  saints  by  calling,"  "such  as  have  not  only  at- 
tained to  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  religion,  and  are 
free  from  errors  and  opcfti  scandal,  but  also  do,  together  with 
the  prof  ession  of  their  faith  and  repentance,  walk  in  blame- 
less obedience  to  the  Word,  so  that  in  charitable  discretion 
they  may  be  accounted  saints  by  calling."*  The  Confes- 
si(^  of  Faith  holds,  in  regard  to  the  second  of  these  errors, 
that  our  Lord  substituted  the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper  for 
"  the  showing  forth  of  the  sacrifice  of  himself  in  his  death,  the 
sealing  of  all  benefits  thereof  unto  true  believers,  and  theif 
spiritual  nourishment  and  growth  in  him."f  And  concern- 
ing the  works  of  the  unregenerate,  the  third,  the  Confession 
is  very  explicit,  that  "  because  they  proceed  not  from  a  heart 
purified  by  faith,  nor  are  done  in  a  right  manner  according  to 
tlie  Word  of  God,  nor  to  a  right  end,  the  glory  of  God,  they 
are  therefore  sinful,  and  cannot  please  God,  nor  make  a  man 
meet  to  receive  grace  from  him,  yet  their  neglect  of  them  is 
more  sinful  and  displeasing  to  God.":|: 
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Against  these  clear  principles  of  the  established  theologj* 
the  development  of  the  Half-Way  Covenant,  though  favored 
by  a  strong  political  interest,  was  slow,  and  met  with  much  op- 
position. It  received  a  powerful  check  in  the  great  awaken- 
ing during  the  time  of  Edwards  and  Whitefield,  and  from  the 
practical  and  polemical  treatises  of  Edwards,  Bellamy,  and 
Hopkins,  which  followed  it.  It  was  a  noble  protest  that  these 
three  heroic  men  entered,  against  the  withering,  wasting  evil, 
a  valiant  fight  in  which  they  engaged.  Edwards,  in  conse- 
quence, was  driven  out  of  Northampton,  as,  in  defence  of  the 
same  principles,  two  hundred  years  before,  Calvin  and  Farel 
were  out  of  Geneva. 

But  the  evil  had  taken  too  deep  root  to  be'  easily  eradicated. 
It  had  strengthened  with  a  century's  growth,  and  came  to  its 
blossoming  time  in  the  dissent  from  New  England  theology, 
which  began  near  the  close  of  the  last  century.  And  it  is 
bearing  ripe  fruit  in  that  "  Suspense  of  Faith  "  which  is  com- 
pleting itself  in  the  Unitarianism  of  the  present  century. 
When  churches  come  to  include  a  major  part  of  unregenerate 
communicants,  they  naturally  set  aside  the  formulas  of  faith, 
to  whose  verity  and  value  only  the  life  of  faith  can  give  a 
positive  testimony  or  appreciate  it*  when  given.  Between  a 
spiritually  dead  soul  and  the  living  truths  of  the  Christian  sys- 
tem, there  can  be  only  antagonism.  If  the  doctrine  does  not 
transform  and  vitalize  those  who  profess  it,  the  incongruity  of 
the  profession,  together  with  their  natural  repugnance  to  the 
doctrines,  will  first  express  themselves  in  painful  doubts,  and 
then  seek  relief  in  denial.  Thus  a  few  have  been  occasionally 
going  out  from  the  Evangelical  churches  of  New-England  and 
from  the  living  church  in  every  land,  because  they  were  not 
of  it. 
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Art.  IL— HICKOK'S  KATIONAL  COSMOLOGY. 

By  Prof.  J.  Basoom,  Williams  College,  Mass. 

national  Cosmology ;  or^  T/iS  Eternal  Principles  and  the  Ne- 
cessary Laws  of  the  Universe,  By  Laurens  P.  Hiokok,  D.D., 
Union  College.  New-York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1868. 
8vo,  pp.  397. 

Lc  the  review  of  a  book  so  far  removed  from  ordinary  lines 
of  thought,  as  this  Rational  Cosmology^  we  cannot  presume  on 
that  familarity  with  the  themes  discussed  which  usually  makes 
the  remarks  of  the  critic  intelligible,  with  but  a  slight  presen- 
tation of  the  views  of  the  author.  If  what  we  are  to  say  on 
the  several  points  that  shall  present  themselves,  is  to  be  gen- 
erallv  understood  in  its  relation  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Hickok,  it 
must  frequently  be  accompanied  by  a  compendious  exposition 
of  his  opinions.  This  we  shall  often  find  a  matter  of  much  dif- 
ficulty, as  the  subjects,  recondite  in  themselves  and  wrought 
by  a  masterly  mind,  do  not  readily  admit  of  clear  *and  correct 
statements  more  succinct  than  those  of  the  book  itself.  We 
shall  aim,  however,  to  accompany  our  remarks  by  explana- 
tions sufficient  to  make  this  article  by  itself  intelligible. 

The  introduction  opens  with  a  brief  and  clear  discussion  of 
facts  and  principles,  and  then  proceeds  to  give  a  rapid  his- 
torical sketch  of  philosophic  thought.  This  last  is  somewhat 
of  a  favorite  preliminary  with  the  author,  and  the  region  of 
Grecian  philosophy  and  German  subtilties  is  made  an  arena  of 
mental  gymnastics,  preparatory  to  not  less  bold  feats  of  origi- 
nal thought.  The  statement  of  the  methods  pursued  by  Kant, 
Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
task  and  the  brevity  of  the  sketch,  has  more  of  clearness  than 
usually  belongs  to  such  analyses.  The  nature  of  this  attempt, 
too,  may  excuse  the  boldness  of  our  own.  For,  if  the  methods^ 
of  Hegel  can  be  characterized  in  a  couple  of  pages,  som^  idea 
may  perhaps  be  given  of  so  elaborate  a  work  as  the  one  before 
us  in  the  compass  of  a  review. 
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Comte,  digging  and  drndging  amid  facts  as  in  a  dark  and 
pestilential  mine,  a  mere  coal-heaver  in  the  world  of  true  philo- 
sophy, receives  his  meed  of  pity  and  rebuke.  Nothing  can  be 
more  antagonistic  to  the  Positivism  of  Comte,  than  the  intui- 
tive methods  of  the  author.  On  the  one  side,  there  is  a  mere 
historic  collection  and  preservation  of  facts ;  on  the  other,  a 
perpetual  search  after  those  principles  which  necessitate  and 
in  wrap  facts.  Tlie  one  mind  abides  stolidly  and  stubbornly  on 
the  material  and  visible  earth  ;  the  other  is  perpetually  in  the 
invisible  and  spiritual  world,  dealing  with  its  forces  and  activi- 
ties, only  reverting  to  matter  that  it  may  mark  its  egress  from 
the  spiritual,  and  bind  it  up  in  the  embrace  of  immutable  prin- 
ciples. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  Cosmology  is  strictly  prefatory,  not 
essential  to  the  body  of  the  work,  and,  with  the  Introduction, 
constitutes  the  part  of  the  work  least  removed  in  thought  from 
the  author's  previous  publications,  and  in  itself  most  compre- 
hensible and  readable.  In  this  chapter,  the  aim  is  to  point 
out  the  methods  in  which  man  may  seek,  and  has  sought,  to 
reach  the  Absolute,  the  Creator,  and  the  true  method  in  which 
this  conception  may  be  reached.  Here,  successful  use  is  made 
of  that  division  of  the  intellectual  powers  into  the  sense,  the 
understanding,  and  the  reason,  which  is  so  fundamental  in  all 
the  philosophical  discussions  of  Dr.  Hickok,  and  which,  in  it- 
self, is  so  requisite  for  the  right  apprehension  of  mental  phe- 
nomena. That  the  ideas  which  come  in  connection  both  with 
the  sense  and  the  understanding,  give  occasion  for  an  inade- 
quate and  invalid  conception  of  the  Absolute,  is  shown,  and 
also  that  the  true  conception,  above  and  beyond  all  logical  ex- 
planation, can  alone  spring  from  the  intuition  of  the  reason. 
The  spiritual  and  personal  Absolute,  so  reached,  is  placed  not 
only  above  nature,  but  above  all  the  conditioning  principles 
of  nature — a  being  to  whom  there  are  no  outside  and  curbing 
principles  whatsoever — a  being  to  whom,  in  his  own  action, 
'the  phrase,  "  from  the  very  nature  of  things,"  has  no  appli- 
cation. 

This  idea  of  the  Absolute  invites  a  moment's  attention. 
While  from  an  obvious  necessity  exempting  the  Absolute  from 
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some  of  the  coDditioning  ideas  to  which  matter  is  subject,  as 
those  of  space  and  time,  we  are  nevertheless  tempted  to  make 
the  principle  of  the  Eternal  Beason  external  to  itself,  and, 
through  the  immutability  of  these  general  ideas,  to  build  up 
what  is  ternled  a  nature  of  things  within  which  God,  equally 
with  man,  is  included. 

But  the  true  conception  is  rather  that  which  makes  the  In- 
finite Reason  the  seat  and  source  of  all  rationality.  Not  from 
the  nature  of  things,  but  from  its  own  nature,  and  because  it  is 
reason  and  the  complete  reason,  is  it  pervaded  and  made 
orderly  by  principles  ;  or,  more  correctly,  in  the  necessity  of  its 
own  existence  and  action,  it  gives  birth  to  principles.  God's 
action  in  one  form  is  nature,  and  because  this  nature  is  the 
going  forth  in  action  of  reason,  it  is  itself  not  chaotic,  but 
rational,  contained,  natured  within  certain  great  principles 
which  inhere  in  the  reason  and  the  action  of  the  reason. 
God,  as  the  Original  Spirit,  in  a  void  of  all  other  existence, 
finds  his  action  and  the  law  of  his  action  within  himself,  and, 
as  an  uncreated  Spirit,  is  equally  the  source  of  the  action  and 
of  its  rational  form.  It  is  impossible  that  the  angles  of  a  tri- 
angle should  be  greater  than  two  right-angles  ;  that  the  same 
thing  should  at  the  same  instant  be  both  white  and  black. 
We  may  say  that  this  impossibility  lies  in  the  nature  of  things, 
but, in  a  complete  analysis,  it  is  found  to  lie  in  the  nature  of  God. 

All  the  explanations  of  reason  in  the  external  world  revert 
to  God,  and  end  in  God  ;  and  thus  God,  by  the  direct  insight 
and  apprehension  which  spirit  has  of  spirit,  by  the  insight  of 
reason  into  reason,  reveals  himself  more  and  more  to  his  crea- 
tures. Thus,  also,  right  is  not  a  law  to  God,  but  springs  from 
God.  It  is  no  other  than  the  law  which  is  contained  in  the 
highest  action  of  the  full  reason.  The  law  of  health  is  a  law 
deduced  from  the  best  action  of  the  best  physical  system ;  the 
law  of  spiritual  health — of  right — is  the  law  deduced  from  the 
perfect  action  of  the  Absolute  Reason. 

If  we  are  rightly  to  understand  all  things  in  God,  our  con- 
ception of  God  must  be  lifted  up  into  the  region  of  the  truly 
Absolute.     God  must  include  all,  and  be  included  of  nothing. 

Having  discussed  the  idea  of  the  Absolute  as  reached  in  the 
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reason,  the  author  passes  to  the  Cosmos — ^the  real  subject  of 
the  work.  It  is  at  this  point  that  difficulties  begin  to  accumu- 
late, and  the  boldness  and  originality  of  the  author  to  be  made 
more  apparent.  What  many  would  diffidently  propound  as 
theories  are  advanced  as  necessary  and  indisputable  truths ; 
and  the  calm  confidence  of  the  method  makes  us  half  ready  to 
mistake  presentation  for  proof. 

The  claim  is,  that  by  an  immediate  insight  into  things  them- 
selves, we  know  what  those  things  must  be  and  do ;  how  facts 
must  stand  from  the  eternal  principles  that  condition  them ; 
that  we  are  to  "dispense  with  sense-perception,  and  guide 
ourselves  solely  by  the  clear  insight  of  reason  ;"  and,  that  in 
our  grasp  of  its  forces,  we  may  see,  not  only  how  the  universe 
was  created,  but  how  it  must  have  been  created. 

There  are  certain  ideas  which  the  reason  reaches  intuitively 
and,  on  occasion  of  the  appropriate  phenomena,  supplies  in 
order  to  their  rational  apprehension.  A  ball  is  seen  to  come 
into  collision  with  a  second  ball,  and  this  to  move  forward 
under  the  impact.  The  reason  supplies  the  idea  of  force,  and 
the  phenomenon  stands  explained  or  apprehended  in  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect.  Some  go  farther  and  claim  that  the 
reason,  from  its  very  idea  of  force,  is  able  to  tell  what  this 
force,  under  given  circumstances,  will  do,  and  thus  without 
experience  to  lay  down  the  laws  of  motion. 

Others  affirm  that  these  laws  are  learned  by  experience,  and 
that  afterward  reason  seems  to  find  in  them  this  intrinsic  ne- 
cessity. The  idea  of  space  being  given,  most  admit  that  the 
proofs  of  geometry  are  so  contained  in  that  idea  as  to  need  no 
verification  from  experience.  The  author  claims  in  the  work 
before  us,  that  in  the  idea  of  substance,  furnished  by  the  rea- 
son, as  underlying  material  phenomena,  there  is  given  such  a 
rational  insight  into  its  nature,  that  we  know  what  matter  and 
its  laws  must  be.  Tliis  is  certainly  the  boldest  attempt  that 
can  be  made  by  the  intuitive  school — the  highest  and  airiest  d 
jpriori  road  yet  thrown  up.  If  this  is  established,  then  demon- 
stration, which  had  its  birth  in  pure  mathematics,  and  thence 
slowly,  in  connection  with  abstract,  numerical  conceptions,  ad- 
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vanced  to  mechanics,  will  sweep  through  the  whole  material 
universe,  and  transform  this  realm  of  causal  into  one  of  de- 
monstrable necessity.  It  cannot  be  affirmed  that  it  is  im- 
possible. As  the  kingdom  of  physical  forces  is  one  of  ne- 
cessity, this  necessity  may,  we  should  rather  say,  must,  arise 
from  the  nature  of  the  forces  at  work ;  and  this  nature, 
now  locked  up  in  mystery,  being  revealed,  all  results  pos- 
sess a  seen  necessity  or  demonstration.  Can  this  apprehension 
of  forces  in  their  laws  be  attained  ?  By  means  of  certain  axi- 
oms involved  in  the  idea  of  space,  we  arrive  at  the  proofs  of 
geometry.  If  our  other  original  intuitions — necessary  ideas 
furnished  by  the  reason,  can  be  made  the  basis  of  axioms,  they 
may,  also,  of  demonstrative  reasoning.  In  the  idea  of  cause 
are  contained  the  axioms,  that  each  effect  has  its  cause,  that 
the  effect  must  measure  the  cause,  that  the  nature  of  the  cause 
must  determine  the  nature  of  the  effect,  that  there  is  an  ex- 
penditure of  the  cause  in  the  effect  Whether  these,  or  other 
similar  propositions,  are  axioms,  or  resolvable  into  axioms,  is 
proved  by  the  same  appeal  which  decides  whether  the  propo- 
sition, the  whole  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  its  parts,  is  an  ax- 
iom. Do  we  see  this  to  be  necessarily  so  ?  Experience  imparts 
no  sense  of  necessity  to  what  she  teaches ;  the  reason  alone 
gives  this.  Can  we  conceive  it  to  be  otherwise  than  univers- 
ally so?  Experience  imparts  no  sense  of  universality,  but 
leaves  an  open  possibility  each  moment  of  variety  and  change. 
If  the  above  propositions  are  axioms,  the  laws  of  motion  are 
immediately  included  under  them,  and  much  of  natural  phi- 
losophy is  already  demonstrative.  That  pertinent  axioms,  and 
their  proofe,  may  be  shaped  under  our  idea  of  substance,  is  no 
more  impossible  than  that  they  should  have  been  found  under 
our  idea  of  space  or  number,  or  than  that  they  may  be  found 
under  our  idea  of  cause.  We  cannot  then  regard  the  general 
aim  of  the  work  as  illegitimate  or  premature. 

In  the  second  chapter  is  given  the  idea  of  substanqe,  and 
from  it  is  unfolded,  in  steps  of  a  necessary  progression,  all  va- 
rieties of  substances  and  of  forces  inhering  in  substances — the 
Cosmos.  The  validity  of  this  conception,  with  its  attendant 
results,  is  the  fundamental  question  raised  by  the  book. 
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That  there  are  any  ultimate  particles,  any  dead  centres  in 
matter,  is  at  once  set  aside.  Such  a  material  centre  is  ^^  a 
caput  mortuuTnf^  what  is  done,  is  done  for  it,  and  not  by  it; 
it  is  incapable  of  any  use,  appears  in  no  action,  and  comes  up 
in  none  of  the  senses.  As  a  thing  without  office  and  proof,  it 
is  wiped  away.  It  is  no  necessary  part,  and  hence  no  part,  of 
the  conception.  A  force  is  complete  in  itself,  and  does  not 
need  to  inhere  in  a  dead  centre  or  rest  back  upon  it.  It  is 
sustained  by  the  being  whose  force  it  is,  and  has  no  further 
dependence.  If  material  particles  are  given  it,  they  lie  idle 
and  invisible  in  the  stream,  and  we  have  no  other  proof  of 
their  existence  than  that  we  have  thought  them  there  ;  if  we 
do  but  think  them  out  again,  they  vanish  forever.  The  con- 
ception, then,  of  substance,  reduced  to  its  minimum  of  ele- 
ments, involves  forces  only.  But  what  forces,  and  how  act- 
ing ?    This  question  we  shall  answer  at  length. 

The  second  and  third  chapters  constitute  the  body  of  the 
work,  and  are  the  counterparts,  the  complements  of  each 
other.  In  the  second  chapter,  the  leading  conceptions  of  the 
universe  as  intuitively  furnished  and  unfolded  by  the  reason 
are  presented,  and  in  the  third  chapter  these  ideas  are  applied 
to  the  explanation  of  existing  phenomena,  and  established  by 
the  coincidence  of  theory  and  fact — of  the  comprehending  idea 
with  the  contained  reality. 

We  shall  give  our  own  idea  as  now  secured,  not  laboring  to 
follow  the  book  either  in  its  method  or  order  of  presentation. 

As  force  is  to  be  the  material  of  the  univei'se,  we  need  to 
analyze  the  conception,  that  we  may  in  the  outset  clearly  ap- 
prehend what  is  contained  in  it.  When  we  speak  of  the  force 
of  gravity,  we  generally  conceive  it  as  a  stream  of  force  or  at- 
traction, flowing  from  without  inward  toward  the  attracting 
body.  It  is  a  dynamic  rather  than  a  static,  and,  at  a  given 
point  in  reference  to  a  given  body,  acts  in  one  direction  only. 
It  aids  or  retards  motion  from  one  side  only,  and,  except  as  so 
acting,  is  entirely  penetrable  and  does  not  meet  the  senses* 
This  must  not  be  our  conception  of  force,  as  we  now  use  the 
term.  A  space-filling  force,  the  basis  of  a  material  creation, 
must  act  in  all  directions,  and  make  itself  felt  equally  when 
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approached  from  any  side.  It  must  have  in  it  both  action  and 
counteraction,  or  action  at  the  same  instant  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. Only  thus  can  it  become  a  static,  having  points  which 
it  possesses,  and  within  which  it  manifests  itself  as  a  permanent 
thing — a  force  fortified  in  all  directions.  Thus  only  can  any 
action  become  force.  If  we  were  met  by  an  action  which  had 
in  it  no  reaction,  it  would  be  as  much  beyond  the  cognizance 
of  our  senses  as  the  most  intangible  ether.  The  current  as  it 
flows  against  us  must  be  checked  and  thrown  back  in  eddies, 
must  itself  be  penetrated  by  a  counterforce  received  from  us 
equal  to  that  which  it  has  exerted  upon  us.  This  is^the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  its  becoming  to  us  a  current  of  force.  A 
conception  of  gravity  which  supposes  it  to  set  in  one  direction 
only,  throws  it  out  of  the  category  of  forces ;  since  without 
reaction,  or  action  in  two  directions,  there  can  be  no  force,  as 
there  is  no  static  point  on  which  it  may  rest,  from  which  it 
may  go  forth,  and  against  which  the  reaction  may  be  received. 
Such  a  force  would  be  entirely  mobile,  an  insensible  ether,  in 
other  words,  no  force. 

But,  in  order  that  there  may  be  action  in  two  directions, 
that  is,  force,  there  must  be  action  in  all  directions.  Through 
a  pencil  of  iron  we  can  apply  force  to  any  object,  and  from 
the  object  there  will  run  back  parallel  lines  of  reversed  force 
to  the  hand  applying  it.  There  is  sensible  action  in  two  di- 
rections only,  and  this,  because  of  the  rigidity  of  the  rod.  If 
the  rod  were  made  of  fine  elastic  wires,  it  would  instantly  begin, 
under  pressure,  to  separate  in  the  middle,  showing  action  in 
other  directions ;  and,  if  the  pressure  were  increased,  each 
wire  would  rise  till  it  became  the  meridian  of  a  sphere.  If 
onr  rod  were  a  rod  of  air  confined  in  a  tube,  and  pushed  by  a 
piston  through  the  mobility  of  the  particles,  a  force,  on  the  ap- 
plication of  the  hand,  would  instantly  show  itself  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  no  power  could  be  generated,  through  the  action  of 
the  piston,  without  this  multiplication  of  it  into  as  many  direc- 
tions as  there  were  possible  radii  passing  out  from  each  mole- 
cule of  air.  Where  the  points  are  mobile,  therefore,  action 
in  two  directions  is  adequate  to  generate,  and  must  generate 
action  in  all  directions,  that  is,  force. 
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If  the  tube  is  pierced  at  any  point,  and  the  air  snflfered  to 
escape,  owing  to  the  want  of  mobility  to  generate  action  in 
this  one  direction,  it  is  lost  in  all  directions,  and  the  cylinder 
of  air  is  no  longer  available  as  a  medium  of  power. 

If  we  conceive  action,  then,  as  a  movement  in  one  direction 
only  —  a  conception  quite  allied  to  the  ordinary  notion  of 
gravity — two  activities,  moving  in  a  right  line  and  meeting  in 
the  same  point,  will  interpenetrate  each  other,  and  produce 
action  and  reaction,  or  space-filling  force ;  and  this  space-filling 
force  will,  by  the  necessity  of  the  method  of  production,  be 
spherical  •  At  the  point  of  contact,  the  two  lines  or  pencils  of 
action  begin  to  press  into  each  other — ^that  is,  to  send  a  re- 
action each  up  the  stream  of  the  other.  But  as  the  force  now 
generated  at  the  centre  sets  back  on  either  side  and  tends  to 
become  a  pencil  of  force,  there  is  no  cohesion,  as  in  the  me- 
tallic rod,  or  tube,  as  in  the  column  of  air,  to  bind  it  in  on 
either  side,  and  thus  enable  it  to  push  backward  and  forward 
along  the  activities,  and  become  a  lengthened  line  of  force. 
If  the  force  has  come  to  occupy  three  consecutive  points  in  a 
line,  there  can  be  no  further  generation  of  force,  however 
much  the  activities  may  press  in  upon  each  other,  unless  the 
central  point  of  the  three  can  be  made  a  static,  on  which  the 
others  can  rest  back,  and  from  which  there  can  go  forth  a  new 
power.  Thus  far,  however,  we  have  in  the  central  point  its 
own  action  indeed  in  all  directions,  but  in  addition  to  this  an 
external,  polar  pressure  from  two  sides,  and  hence  a  tendency 
to  escape  equatorially  from  between  these  two  pressures.  That 
it  may  retain  its  place,  and  become  a  static  for  all  other  out- 
standing points,  it  is  requisite  that  it  phould  be  fortified  on 
every  side  equally ;  that  is,  become  a  sphere  with  a  layer  of 
points  about  it.  It  is  now  able  to  resist  the  counter-streams  of 
activity  that  press  down  upon  it,  and  send  back  a  new  re- 
action ;  each  new  action  and  reaction  in  the  two  polar  direc- 
tions necessitating  a  kindred  action  and  reaction  in  all  direc- 
tions, that  the  central  point  may  be  held  and  the  movement 
continued.  The  growth,  therefore,  of  the  space-filling  force  is 
spherical,  with  a  precisely  similar  action  and  reaction  in  all 
the  lines  of  its  radii ;  save  that,  by  the  pressing  in  of  the  fresh 
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action  along  the  polar  radii,  these  are  constantly  lengthened  and 
made  generative  of  all  the  others.  The  sphere  will  continue 
to  grow  as  long  as  the  action  is  able  to  overcome  the  con- 
stantly increasing  reaction  which  comes  up  from  the  centre 
and  forces  its  way  into  the  sphere ;  when  the  two  are  equal, 
the  sphere  will  remain  stationary. 

This  conception  is  fundamental  in  the  scheme  of  the  author, 
and  the  miAd  needs  to  rest  on  it  till  it  is  clearly  held.  If,' 
through  a  tube,  a  stream  of  air  were  discharged  at  the  centre 
of  an  India-rubber  ball,  there  would  be  immediately  contained 
therein  a  sphere  of  homogeneous  force,  action  and  reaction 
constantly  running  up  and  down  every  radius.  Every  point 
within  the  sphere  would  be,  like  the  sphere,  full  of  radial  pres- 
sure. This,  with  differences  to  be  pointed  out,  images  the 
creation — the  space-filling  force  now  produced.  If  we  repre- 
sent the  lines  of  action  by  arrows,  these  will  be  seen  passing  in 
and  out  along  every  radius ;  the  generative  action  and  re- 
action being,  in  the  polar  diameter,  the  resultant  action  and 
reaction  in  all  other  diameters.  In  the  sphere  of  force,  there  is 
no  binding  of  the  parts  from  the  surface,  but  the  whole  sphere 
in  its  every  point  is  pressing  back  upon  the  centre ;  each 
radius,  by  the  interior  necessity  of  the  conception  of  force, 
having  equally  with  the  polar  radii  an  action  inward  as  well 
as  outward. 

Such  a  sphere,  while  in  one  sense  homogeneous,  would  not 
be  so  in  another.  The  pressure  at  the  centre  would  be  the 
greatest,  and  steadily  decrease  as  we  approached  the  surface. 
The  centre  has  been  the  static  point  from  which  all  the  action 
and  reactipn  have  gone  forth  through  all  the  layers,  and 
which,  therefore,  generates  the  action  of  the  whole  sphere  and 
receives  its  reaction.  Its  repulsion,  then,  would  be  as  the 
size  of  the  sphere,  or  as  the  cube  of  the  radius. 

We  must  conceive  of  force — in  this  akin  to  all  other  causes 
— as  expending  itself  in  its  effects,  and  as  requiring  to  be  in- 
tensified and  renewed  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  re- 
sults, and  the  time  occupied.  If  each  of  the  two  activities 
meeting  in  the  centre  is  marked  from  that  point  with  an  arbi- 
trary unit  into  ten  equal  spaces  each  way,  the  power  required 
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to  occupy  the  first  of  these  spaces  with  force,  may  be  re- 
garded as  one.  Bat  the  first  space  cannot  be  retained,  and  the 
second  also  occupied,  without  an  increase  of  force.  If  a  second 
space  alone  is  to  be  occupied,  the  force  by  which  this  is  done 
must  needs  be  doubled,  and  is  now  represented  by  two.  But 
in  order  that  a  second  space  may  be  occupied,  it  is  necessary, 
as  already  seen,  to  fortify  the  centre  by  the  entire  layer  of 
spaces  or  points,  of  which  the  space  to  be  occupied  is  one. 
That  the  second  space,  therefore,  may  be  included  within  the 
force,  the  central  power  must  fill  a  sphere  whose  radius  is  two ; 
and  that  the  third  space  may  be  occupied,  it  must  fill  a  sphere 
whose  radius  is  three.  As,  however,  all  force  goes  forth  from 
the  centre,  is  thrown  back  every  way  in  reaction  from  the 
centre,  there  is  a  rapid  expenditure  of  power  as  we  pass  out- 
ward. In  any  given  sphere,  the  intensity  at  one  point  will  be 
to  the  intensity  at  another  point,  inversely  as  the  cubes  of  their 
distances  from  tlie  centre ;  since  the  spheres  represented  by 
these  cubes  will  be  the  spheres  occupied  previous  to  the  occu- 
pation of  the  two  points  respectively. 

If  one  represents  the  central  power,  the  power  of  each  point 
will  be  represented  by  a  fraction  whose  numerator  is  one,  and 
whose  denominator  is  the  number  of  points  in  the  sphere  of 
which  it  itself  is  a  superficial  point.  But  the  number  of  points 
in  the  sphere  is  as  its  solid  contents,  and  hence,  we  may  place 
as  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  the  cube  of  the  radius. 
The  repulsion,  then,  in  each  point  of  the  sphere,  is  inversely  as 
the  cube  of  its  distance  from  the  centre. 

Every  radius  may  be  regarded  as  a  stream  of  outward  and 
returning  forces,  forces  radiating  rapidly  into  the  sphere  as 
the  centre  is  left.  A  point  in  this  radius,  a  molecule  any 
where  taken,  has  the  forces  there  present  unexpended  marked 
by  the  ratio  specified.  This  ratio,  however,  represeots  the  ag- 
gregate force  of  each  point,  the  sum  of  its  force  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  force  which  it  exerts  in  any  given  direction,  as  in 
the  line  of  the  radius  to  or  from  the  centre,  is  l^ess  than  this. 
If  we  pass  a  plane  through  any  diameter  of  the  sphere,  the 
circular  section  will  contain  and  represent  all  forces  acting  in 
lines  lying  in  that  plane,  and  each  interior  and  concentric 
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circle  will  contain  all  the  forces,  and  none  other,  that  are  after- 
wards to  occupy  each  exterior  circle.  The  intensity,  then,  of 
any  point  in  its  linear  action  to  or  from  the  centre,  will  be 
expressed  by  the  areas  of  circles,  and  each  point  will,  in  this 
respectjbe  to  every  other  point,  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis 
tances  from  the  centre.  Attraction,  then,  as  it  acts  only  in 
lines,  will  be  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 

We  have  now  in  conception  a  completed  sphere,  and,  this 
granted,  what  have  we  gained  ?  And  what  proof  is  there  that 
there  is  here  any  correspondence  with  the  fact  ?  We  have 
gained  this,  that  we  can  at  least  see  how  a  creation  is  possible ; 
and  that  there  is  no  such  chasm  between  the  material  and 
spiritual,  as  that  the  one  cannot  come  out  of  the  other,  or  be 
in  communion  with  it.  In  pure  spiritual  action,  from  which 
force  is  generated,  there  is  no  static  point  given,  nothing  on 
which  the  mind  may  rest,  and  from  which  it  may  go  forth  by 
direction  and  distances  to  determine  space.  The  whole  is  as 
void  of  space  relations  as  the  mind  itself.  Nor  is  there  in  this 
action,  to  any  of  the  senses,  any  appearing  or  transpiring  phe- 
nomena from  which  may  arise  either  a  suggestion  of  time  or  a 
^measure  of  its  flow.  AH  is  timeless,  invisible,  and  spiritual. 
The  Great  Spirit,  so  remaining  in  simple,  single  action,  is  with- 
out any  creation.  But,  when  two  simple  activities  have 
checked  their  hitherto  undetermined  flow  at  a  common  point 
of  action  and  reaction ;  when  this  point  has  been  made  a  static 
by  a  permanent  force  capable  of  resistance  in  all  directions ; 
when  this  central  point  has  enlarged  itself  into  a  sphere  com- 
mensurate with  the  natural  universe  of  God  ; — we  have  that 
which  may  be  the  basis  of  the  actual  univerae,  and  which, 
with  modifications  in  various  parts,  still  to  be  presented,  may 
appear  in  the  senses  with  all  the  different  phenomena  of  matter. 
Space  and  time,  and  all  the  concomitants  of  a  permanent  yet 
changing  universe,  will  be  present  within  the  domain  of  these 
sensible  forces,  and  a  universe  excluding  God  will  lie  quietly 
within  his  action,  each  instant^enerated  anew  by  that  action, 
and  ready  to  vanish  in  a  moment  when  his  power  shall  cease 
to  stream  into  it. 

We  have  occasion  to  speak  of  the  sphere  of  force,  which 
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with  its  interior  and  local  modifications  is  to  be  made  the  basis 
of  all  force  or  of  the  universe,  as  if  it  were  generated  by  a 
succession  of  steps,  since  thus  only  can  the  order  of  action  in 
the  forces  be  considered.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  snch  a 
force  would  arise  at  once,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  ac- 
tivities, a  completed  sphere ;  its  completed  and  spherical  form 
being  an  immediate  necessity  of  its  very  existence ;  the  occa- 
sion being  given  in  the  presepce  of  two  adverse  actions,  this 
substratum  of  a  universe  would  instantly  be  present.  It  is  also 
evident,  that,  though  a  static  force  is  secured,  it  is  secured 
through  a  dynamic — the  flow  of  a  spiritual  activity  ;  and  if 
this  were  to  cease,  the  force,  having  nothing  to  sustain  it,  would 
instantly  drop  away.  The  universe  which  arose  at  the  word 
of  God,  would  vanish  at  his  word  as  readily. 

If  this  conception  of  matter  in  its  first  forces  is  correct,  we 
have  an  explanation-  of  laws  which  are  now  to  us  naked 
facts  without  the  first  glimmering  of  insight.  Gravitation 
is  seen  to  be  an  inherent  necessity  of  the  forces  at  work ; 
as  also  that  ensphering  force  which  matter  left  at  liberty 
obeys.  The  sphere,  and  this  form  only,  furnishes  an  equili- 
brium to  the  repulsions  and  attraqtions  at  work. 

But  the  value  and  the  proof  of  the  conception  are  the  same, 
and  the  former  will  still  further  appear  under  the  latter.  The 
interior  proof  of  the  conception,  its  links  of  necessity,  may  be 
said  to  be  of  two  kinds :  the  things  included  in  the  very  idea 
of  force — ^the  things  requisite  that  we  may  have  force  and  the 
generation  of  force ;  and  the  conclusions  mathematically  de- 
ducible  from  this  conception  when  granted  us.  Among  the 
first,  are  action  and  reaction  in  opposite  directions ;  this  action 
and  reaction  as  they  become  force  enabled  to  sustain  and  ac- 
cumulate themselves  by  a  kindred  action  and  reaction  in  all 
directions ;  arid  the  increased  pressure  at  the  centre,  as  the 
force  propagates  itself  from  this  point  through  larger  spheres. 
Among  the  second,  are  the  laws  of  attraction  and  repulsion, 
and  others  still  to  be  given. 

The  last  part  of  this  proof  is  demonstration ;  the  first  part 
depends  on  the  clearness  of  the  intuition  by  which  we  assert 
that  so  much  and  not  more  is  requisite  to  the  idea  of  force — a 
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process  allied  to  that  by  which  we  see  the  trnth  of   an 
axiom. 

The  external  proof  of  the  conception,  by  which  we  establish 
that  this  method  of  action  is  not  the  basis  of  an  ideal,  but  of 
the  actual  universe,  must  consist  in  the  correspondence  of  the 
results,  as  traced  in  the  conception,  with  those  found  in  the 
world  about  us. 

From  this  point,  therefore,  each  enlargement  of  the  concep- 
tion, by  which  it  passes  into  a  completed  universe,  should  add 
to  its  proof  the  testimony  of  a  new  class  of  facts.  If  our  idea 
of  force,  in  itself  and  modifications,  is  made  to  include  the 
minimum  of  elements  requisite  to  the  conception,  and  our  de- 
ductions from  these  elements  are  right,  and  if  the  results  so 
arrived  at  are  found  to  correspond  to  the  real  universe,  demon- 
stration will  have  been  carried  over  to  the  actual,  phenomenal 
world. 

We  have  already  proceeded  sufficiently  far  in  the  concep- 
tion, to  call  up  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  more  important 
and  simple  facts. 

A  repulsion  has  been  shown  to  exist  in  the  sphere,  which, 
in  connection  with  attraction,  necessitates  its  spherical  form. 
This  power  shows  itself  in  the  spherical  form  of  all  fluid  bodies, 
not  overruled  by  stronger  forces ;  in  the  globules  of  mercury, 
the  drops  of  water,  the  coalescence  of  two  drops  in  a  larger, 
and  in  the  planets.  It  may  be  said,  that  attraction  alone,  with- 
out the  aid  of  repulsion,  tends  to  secure  a  sphere.  This  is 
true,  and  it  would  undoubtedly  be  able  singly,  under  favoring 
circumstances,  to  reach  this  form.  But  it  is  also  greatly  aided 
by  repulsion ;  and  this  aid  seems  at  times  plainly  to  be  indi-' 
cated.  The  descending  shot  is  able  instantly  to  become  a 
sphere,  though  in  the  unfavorable  current  of  a  much  stronger 
force  than  its  own  attraction,  that  of  the  earth.  A  globule  of 
water,  and,  still  more,  a  globule  of  mercury  lying  on  a  plane 
surface,  is  able  to  drive  up  and  sustain  a  hemisphere,  or  even 
a  sphere,  against  strong  attractions.  The  facility  with  which 
bubbles  form  themselves  in  the  stream  would  seem  to  indicate 
such  a  force. 

While  our  conception  is  yet  primitive  and  simple,  we  tarry 
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to  point  out  phenomena,  which,  in  the  complex  and  completed 
universe  of  matter,  are  yet  due  to  the  undisturbed  action  of 
these  first  forces. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  first  law  of  motion  would  be  met 
by  a  body,  large  or  small,  left  free  in  space.  Any  impulse 
from  without  would  destroy  the  equilibrium  of  its  forces,  and, 
by  adding  itself  as  an  excess  to  that  on  one  side,  would  cause 
the  body  to  move  in  a  straight  line  before  this  uncompensated 
force.  Such  a  body,  in  the  perfection  of  its  interior  equili- 
brium, would  be  wholly  movable,  and  would  have  nothing, 
either  within  or  about  itself,  wherewith  to  resist  or  modify  the 
impelling  force  in  its  line  of  action.  So,  also,  matter  in  the 
world  about  us  has  no  power  in  itself  alone  to  resist  force,  or 
turn  it  from  its  line  of  action.  This  power  is  given  it  by  its 
action  upon  surrounding  objects,  and  their  action  upon  it. 

But  we  need,  also,  to  see  what  laws  material  bodies,  whose 
substratum  and  only  means  of  interaction  were  the  antag- 
onistic forces  now  presented,  would  observe  among  themselves, 
and  whether  they  are  those  secured  in  the  actual  universe 
under  the  attraction  of  gravitation.  The  most  simple  case  of 
interaction  would  be  that  of  two  fluid  bodies,  whose  spheres 
intersected  each  other.  As  soon  as  any  point  should  become 
common  to  the  two  spheres  there  would,  at  that  point,  be  a  fresh 
antagonism,  begotten  by  the  forces  coming  up  on  either  side 
from  the  centres  of  the  meeting  spheres.  As  rapidly,  there- 
fore, as  one  surface  should  intersect  the  other,  there  would, 
from  the  centre  of  the  part  included  by  both,  arise,  under  the 
new  antagonism,  a  new  sphere  as  it  were,  and  thus  the  space 
common  to  both  spheres  be  neutralized  and  no  longer  remain 
a  balanced  and  balancing  constituent  of  either.  Each,  there- 
fore, having  lost  a  part  of  its  counteraction  or  resistance  on  the 
side  toward  the  other,  would  move  in  that  direction,  forced  on 
by  the  now  unbalanced  action  of  the  side  farthest  from  the 
point  of  contact  The  two  spheres  would  rapidly  press  into 
each  other,  and  if  fluid  throughout,  suffer  their  centres  to  meet 
in  a  new  centre — ^in  the  centre  of  the  intermediate  sphere  we 
have  already  seen  beginning  to  form.  Thus,  two  drops  of 
water,  touching  at  their  circumference,  are  instantly  lost  in  a 
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new  and  larger  drop.  K  the  nuclei  of  two  such  spheres^were 
solid,  they  would  press  upon  each  other  with  a  power  equal  to 
the  intensity  of  the  forces  acting  in  the  spheres.  Matter  is 
now  no  longer  entirely  movable,  and,  if  we  are  to  separate 
these  bodies,  we  must  do  it  by  a  force  sufficient  to  overcome  ' 
this  pressure. 

The  intensity  of  action  in  any  central,  generating  force 
would  determiner  the  power  of  action  and  reaction  throughout 
its  sphere,  and  thus  the  power  with  which  it  would  affect 
another  body  whose  action  should  intersect  its  own  ;  the 
energy  with  which  it  would  be  forced  toward  it,  and  the  pres- 
sure with  which  it  would  bind  itself  upon  it.  This  corresponds 
precisely  to  what  is  termed  the  quantity  pf  matter,  and  in 
motion  to  momentum.  Hence,  the  intensity  in  the  original 
antagonism  will,  in  this  conception,  answer  to  the  quantity  of 
matter,  and  shows  itself  in  rest  and  in  motion,  as  inertia  and 
momentum. 

The  second  case  is  not  that  of  bodies  approximately  equal, 
but  of  smaller  bodies  wholly  merged  within  the  sphere  of  a 
larger.  The  earth,  as  a  solid  ball,  is  yet  included  in  a  very 
much  larger  sphere  of  fluid  force  or  ether,  whose  centre  of 
antagonism  is  that  of  the  earth.  Each  solid  immersed  in  this 
ether,  acting  through  the  particles  of  the  first  adjacent  layer, 
and  mediately  through  each  successive  layer,  binds  this  fluid 
force,  this  ether,  in  a  sphere  about  itself.  In  this  surrounding 
medium,  we  have  that  which  causes  all  bodies  to  act  upon  each 
other,  and  bind  themselves  together  by  a  force  allied  to  the 
attraction  of  gravitation. 

Both  the  solid  and  fluid  parts  of  the  universe,  in  their 
present  forms  and  relations,  are  still  to  be  treated  of  in  their 
origin  ;  but  these  for  the  moment  granted,  it  is  evident,  that 
each  solid  with  its  fluid  sphere  about  it  would  be  affected  by 
the  action  of  every  other.  Two  cannon-balls,  the  influence  of 
each  reaching  within  that  of  the  other,  would,  as  already  seen 
in  the  case  of  two  intersecting  spheres,  by  external  pressure, 
be  impelled  toward  each  other,  and  still  more  both  toward  the 
earth.  Indeed,  so  great  would  be  the  neutralization  of  force 
on  the  earthward  side  of  every  body,  the  partial  vacuum  of 
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force  and  consequent  pressure  in  that  direction,  as  nearly  to 
disguise  every  minor  tendency.  Every  falling  body  would  be 
accompanied  by  a  permanent  force,  which,  having  secured  one 
velocity  in  one  instant,  would  add  itself  in  the  second  instant 
to  secure  a  second  like  velocity,  and  thus  the  spaces  passed 
over  would  be  represented  in  the  ordinary  method  by  a 
triangle,  and  the  law  of  a  falling  body  apply  throughout.  The 
space  which  is'  passed  over  by  virtue  of  the*  newly  acquired 
force  of  each  instant,  will  be  represented  by  a  series  of  equal 
triangles ;  while  the  spaces  passed  over  by  means  of  the  force 
already  obtained,  and  with  which  each  instant  is  entered  on, 
will  be  represented  by  the  areas  of  increasing  parallelograms ; 
and  these  together  with  the  triangles,  will  make  up  the  parts 
of  a  larger  triangle. 

Matter  finding  its  substantial  being  in  force,  would,  in  the 
interaction  of  different  bodies  under  this  force,  manifest  all 
mechanical  phenomena,  and  find  a  counterpart  of  their  laws 
in  its  own.  But  the  conception,  in  its  explanation  of  natural 
appearances,  does  not  stop  here ;  for  we  find,  inwrought  in 
the  very  nature  of  force,  that  which  should  ally  itself  to  mag- 
netism and  electricity,  and  show  itself  through  their  forms  of 
manifestation. 

That  this  may  be  seen,  we  need  to  return  again  to  the  orig- 
inal idea.  We  saw  the  whole  sphere  to  be  generated  by  two 
polar  activities,  but  each  point,  or,  if  we  choose,  molecule  in 
the  sphere  may  also  be  said  to  have  a  separate  generation  by 
two  pressures ;  and  we  need  to  inquire  what  is  the  line  of  their 
action.  While  throughout  the  sphere  there  are  pressures  in 
all  directions,  these  pressures  are  every  where  the  result  of 
two  pressures,  and  sustained  by  them.  This  generative  action 
lies  in  the  polar  diameter  and  in  meridional  lines,  since,  in 
these  directions  it  is,  that  each  point  rests  back  on  the  ac- 
tivities pressing  into  the  sphere,  and  each  instant  sustaining 
it.  If  we  take  a  section  through  the  sphere,  along  its  polar 
diameter,  and  conceive  anew  the  process  of  generation,  in  the 
order  of  causation,  we  shall  see  that  each  radial  line  of  force, 
as  it  begins  to  pass  out  from  the  centre,  must  be  sustained  on 
either  side  before  it  can  leave  its  starting-point.    Into  how 
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many  so  ever  concentric  circles  we  divide  this  plane,  each 
interior  circle  mnst  be  filled  before  an  outer  circle  can  be 
entered  on,  and  each  outstanding  point  must  be  instantly 
balanced,  sustained,  and  made  the  nucleus  of  a  new  genera- 
tion, by  resting  back  in  a  completed  circle  on  the  poles. 
Hence,  so  to  express  it,  the  governing,  first-moving  forces  of 
the  sphere  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  meridians  and  die 
diameter  into  which  these  meridians  finally  lapse.  Action  in 
other  directions,  though  equal,  is  but  secondary  and  consequen- 
tial. Here,  then,  we  have  forces  in  polar  currents,  setting 
backward  either  way  from  the  equator,  and  adequate,  in 
movable  and  detached  portions  of  matter  in  which  their  action 
is  undisturbed,  to  give  a  polar  or  magnetic  direction.  The 
molecular  arrangement  of  a  body  would  determine  its  capacity 
or  incapacity  to  receive  and  obey  such  a  force.  This  force, 
when  broken  in  its  current  and  struggling  to  restore  its  equable 
pressure  from  pole  to  equator,  would  manifest  itself  as  elec- 
tricity. The  bodies,  whose  molecular  arrangement  suffer  them 
readily  to  receive,  transmit,  and  thus  disguise  its  action,  would 
be  conductors ;  those  which  offer  resistance  and  bring  out  its 
action  would  be  non-conductors.  Tlie  connection  of  mag- 
netism with  electricity  thus  becomes  obvious,  and  the  manner 
in  which  a  developed  and  concentrated  cun^ent  of  electricity 
induces  magnetism  in  the  iron-bar,  about  which  the  conducting 
wire  is  coiled.  When  acting  among  particles  of  ^teel,  the 
meridional  lines  of  the  forces  can  readily  be  made  to  trace 
themselves  in  the  manner  due  to  the  conception. 

The  dip  of  the  needle  is  explicable  by  reference,  again,  to  the 
line  of  action  in  the  spherical  forces.  While  eg^ch  meridian  of 
force  runs  back  to  the  polar  diameter,  it  does  not  rest  directly 
upon  that  diameter,  but  is  now  so  turned  inward  as  to  be  par- 
allel therewith.  If  the  force  at  the  equator  were  suffered  sim- 
ply to  round  itself  down  to  the  pole,  it  would  there  be  left  at 
right  angles  to  the  generative  action.  But,  as  it  is  this  action 
which  we  are  considering,  we  need  to  mark  the  line  of  gener- 
ative force  as  turning,  not  ninety,  but  one  hundred  and  eighty 
degrees,  in  its  passage  from  the  equator  to  the  pole,  where  it  is 
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again  returned  witbont  break  into  the  first  activities.  In  this 
is  given  the  dip  of  the  needle,  as  it  approaches  either  pole.  If 
the  vertical  angle  of  the  needle^  were  marked  at  every  degree 
of  latitude,  it  would,  at  each  point,  give  the  direction  of  the 
generative  f(H'ce,  as,  in  its  inward  curvature,  it  prepares  to  enter 
the  sphere  again  at  its  poles. 

In  the  explanation  of  mechanical,  magnetic,  and  electric 
phenomena,  we  have  had  occasion  only  for  a  single  force,  pass- 
ing out  from  the  centre  of  the  universal  sphere  in  constant  ac- 
tion and  reaction  ^  while  included  within  that  sphere  were  the 
several  forms  of  matter,  each  also  finding  its  substance  in  a 
similar  force.  So  far  will  a  single  force  give  the  basis  of  a  uni- 
verse, and  laws  to  its  action.  We  have  now  occasion,  how- 
ever, to  introduce  a  new  force,  acting  in  a  variety  of  methods 
and  degrees  on  its  fellow,  thus  furnishing  the  counterpart  of 
that  unlimited  variety  which  presents  itself  in  the  external 
world.  This  is  termed,  by  the  author,  the  diremptive  force, 
and  may  be  termed,  from  the  method  of  its  action  and  the 
phenomena  which  it  explains,  the  heat  force.  This,  unlike  the 
antagonistic  force,  has  no  independent  existence,  and  only 
makes  itself  sensible  in  a  space  already  filled  by  the  other. 
Coming  forth  from  the  same  generative  centre,  in  meeting  and 
reducing  the  cohesion  of  the  sphere  already  created,  it  becomes 
manifest  as  a  force.  It  is  a  simple  activity,  arising  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  sphere,  and,  as  it  flows  outward,  forcing  its  way 
among  the  compacted  points  of  the  sphere,  it  every  where 
loosens  its  antagonism,  and  is  in  itself  possessed  of  no  reaction 
save  that  which  it  receives  in  meeting  and  resisting  the  cen- 
tral pressure  of  the  sphere.  This  liquidation  of  the  globe  may 
proceed  to  any  extent,  till  the  attraction  of  its  parts  is  wholly 
overcome,  and  it  lies  every  where  a  perfectly  penetrable  ether, 
a  fluid  force . 

In  the  action  of  this  heat  force,  we  shall  find  laws  of  the 
natural  phenomena  not  yet  reached.  In  forcing  its  way  oat 
from  the  centre,  it  must  necessarily  cause  a  pulsation  through- 
out the  globe,  and  with  a  vibratory  movement  pass  among  and 
separate  its  molecules.    It  must  exist  in  the  centre,  in  sufficient 
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power  to  snstaiii  the  whole  pressure  of  the  surrounding  layers, 
before  it  can  commence  its  movement.  Otherwise,  no  spaces 
could  be  possessed,  no  issuing  points  could  form  themselves. 
In  boiling,  the  bubbles  of  steam  do  not  appear,  till  their  inte- 
rior pressure  is  equal  to  that  of  the  fluid  in  which  they  form. 
But  when  their  interior  force  begins  to  equal  and,  by  a  trifle, 
to  exceed  the  inward  radial  pressure,  it  must  first  pass  out 
along  the  equatorial  belt,  loosening  up  the  sphere  by  a  pulsa- 
tion passing  through  each  layer  in  the  order  of  their  succes* 
sion. 

The  globe  completed  and  at  rest  presents  an  e^ual  pressure 
in  every  plane  and  in  every  radius ;  but  when  this  pressure  is 
to  be  overcome  from  the  centre,  the  equatorial  force,  as  unsus- 
tained  from  without,  will  be  a  definite  quantity,  which,  the  in- 
stant it  is  exceeded,  will  give  way ;  the  polar  forces,  on  the 
other  hand,  supported  by  the  incoming  activities,  will  be  able 
to  send  inward  an  increased  reaction,  making  these  parts  less 
penetrable  than  the  included  zones.  But  the  heat  force  which 
is  able  to  penetrate  a  layer  is  able  to  flow  through,  and  loosen 
that  layer  in  all  its  parts ;  and  hence  each  act  of  penetra- 
tion is  followed  by  a  diffusion  toward  the  poles,  and, 
by  a  more  or  less  rapid  alternate  movement,  the  whole 
sphere  is  occupied.  This  heat  force,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
antagonistic  force  through  which  it  extends  itself,  must  move 
in  waves,  rising  at  the  equator  and  setting  back  on  the  poles ; 
and  these  vibrations,  determined  in  the  medium  through  which 
they  are  moving,  as  short  and  sharp,  or  long  and  slow,  will 
affect  the  senses  differently  ;  in  the  first  case,  as  light ;  in  the 
second,  as  heat. 

Light,  as  so  presented,  is  seen  to  act  through  waves,  and 
draws  to  itself  at  once  all  the  explanations  which  have  pre- 
viously gone  far  to  establish  the  wave  theory.  Heat  is  intim- 
ately connected  with  light ;  its  relation  to  the  latter,  and  the 
greater  length  and  strength  of  wave  to  which  it  is  due,  are 
seen  in  its  position  in  the  solar  spectrum,  beyond  and  exterior 
to  that  of  highest  light.  The  solidity,  fiuidity,  and  combus- 
tion of  bodies  are  but  different  stages  of  interpenetration ;  the 
last  involving  the  entire  liberation  of  the  molecular  points  by 
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the  presence  of  heat,  thns  giving  rise  to  new  combinations. 
The  phenomena  of  latent  heat,  and  of  the  contraction  and  ex- 
pansion of  bodies,  are  at  once  explained.  Natural  philosophy 
already  recognizes  the  atoms  of  matter  as  not  touching  each 
other,  but  every  where  sundered  by  heat. 

If  solidity  is  assigned  to  the  strength  of  antagonism,  all  de- 
grees of  fluidity  may  be  secured  by  the  presence  of  the  heat 
force,  the  points  of  antagonism  being  thereby  so  far  separated 
as  to  be  more  or  less  movable  among  themselves.  A  body, 
like  steel,  of  greater  strength  and  yet  of  less  weight  than  many 
other  bodies,  indicates  strength  of  antagonism  and  slight  di- 
remption ;  a  heavy  and  fluid  body,  like  mercuiy,  indicates 
still  greater  intensity  in  the  molecular  forces,  and  also  a  still 
wider  separation  of  them  by  the  heat  force. 

Tlie  formation  of  worlds  and  stellar  distribution  are  the 
parts  of  the  theory  most  ingeniously  and  carefully  elaborated, 
but  our  limits  forbid  a  presentation  of  the  author's  views. 

What  is  said  under  the  head  of  life,  vegetable,  animal,  or 
rational,  affords  no  interior  explanation  of  that  force  or  prin- 
ciple. It  is  assumed  with  its  tendencies  or  laws  already  in  it, 
and  these  laws  we  learn,  not  from  a  knowledge  of  itself,  but 
from  its  observed  action  on  matter.  The  point  of  chief  inter- 
est in  the  discussion  on  life  is  that  virtually  contained  in  the 
previous  conception  of  matter — the  resolution  of  all  things  and 
forces  into  gravity  and  heat  These  are  the  only  material 
forces,  and  life  subserves  all  its  own  purposes  through  these. 

Dr.  Hickok  employs  the  di  priori  method  in  its  boldest,  if  not 
its  most  irresponsible  form.  So  used  by  feebler  minds,  the  re- 
sults must  inevitably  be  mere  vagaries.  Where  positivism 
ends,  this  philosophy  disdains  to  begin.  It  starts  with  its  own 
conception  of  that  which  is  interior  and  causal,  and  consecu- 
tively unfolds  this,  not  that  it  may  find  what  the  phenomena 
of  tlie  world  are,  but  why  they  so  are.  This  process,  to  a  suffi- 
ciently vigorous  intellect,  is  not  at  random.  The  conception 
is  guided  and  constrained  by  two  imperatives :  that  the  mini- 
mum of  forces  shall  be  introduced ;  and  that  these  forces  when 
traced  in  action  shall  exhibit  the  exact  counterpart  of  existing 
phenomena.    The  mind,  resting  on  the  most  simple  conception 
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of  forces,  slowlysees  how  that  conception  most  be  modified,  en- 
larged or  retrenched,  in  order  that  it  may  accomplish  what  in 
the  world  is  accomplished  throagh  force.  The  mind  reasons 
from  given  effects  to  the  minimum  of  canses  able  to  produce 
these.  If  this  movement  is  successful,  and  a  pregnant  conception 
is  found,  the  reason  discerning  its  adequacy  pronounces  it  a  fact, 
and,  in  the  tracing  of  its  forces  in  these  inevitable  sequences, 
finds  an  explanation  and  demonstration  of  all  included  law& 
If  the  explanations  are  complete  through  the  whole  field  to 
which  they  apply,  proof  absolute  is  carried  back  to  the  con- 
ception, and  from  the  conception  demonstration  in  turn  is 
borne  within  the  included  limits. 

In  the  book  under  review,  the  demonstrative  character  of 
the  processes  involved  is  kept  constantly  before  us,  more  so,  we 
think,  than  the  results  reached  justify.  While  there  are  many 
steps  in  the  reasoning  necessary  and  inevitable,  there  are  others 
not  yet  so  firmly  held  or  clearly  stated  as  to  carry  proof;  and 
still  others,  obviously  involving  the  play  of  chance  forces,  and 
leaving  the  cosmos,  as  far  as  the  insight  of  man  is  concerned, 
largely  open  to  accident.  Granting  all  that  precedes  it,  yet  the 
universal  ether,  and  the  matter  floating  therein,  become  a  mag- 
nificent realm  of  accident.  The  generative  currents  of  the 
universe  are  as  streams  laden  with  ice.  All  is  fantastic,  the 
image  of  hazard  and  chance.  Standing  on  the  banks  of  such  a 
stream,  we  know  not  where  the  drift  shall. gather  and  heap  it- 
self in  masses  ;  where  it  shall  separate  leaving  shreds  in  open 
places ;  how  much  shall  come  from  above,  or  how  far  it  shall 
scatter  itself  below.  Notwithstanding  the  insight  of  reason  by 
which  we  have  reached  this  point,  we  are  at  last  afloat  on  a 
stream  that,  burdened  with  the  material  of  a  universe,  goes 
tumbling  and  surging  out  into  the  open  fields  of  space.  Where 
shall  it  leave  lagging  behind,  or  hurl  revolving  out  from  its 
interior  current,  locked  up  in  nebulous  embryo,  a  solar  system? 
Worlds,  like  the  sands  of  a  swollen  river,  are  to  be  scattered 
all  over  the  stellar  plains,  and,  save  a  few  leading  features, 
there  is  to  the  human  eye  as  much  of  accident  in  their  precise 
arrangement,  as  when  the  deposit  of  the  Amazon  sinks  in  its 
ocean  bed. 
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But  what  has  been  done  is  not  the  less  striking  and  valuable 
becanse  much  remains  to  be  done,  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  history  of  philosophy  furnishes  an  instance  of  a 
conception  more  radical  and  broad. 

In  a  department  of  thought  like  this,  ever  liable  to  become 
visionary  and  barren,  and  where  the  success  of  one  but  pro- 
vokes multiplied  feilures  on  the  part  of  others,  nothing  is  more 
serviceable  than  a  constant  and  thorough  revision  of  its  logic, 
holding  its  votaries  to  a  strict  account.  In  a  region  which  is 
so  strictly  speculative,  misguided  and  unskilled  thought  will 
neither  itself  reach  truth,  nor,  as  in  the  inductive  philosophy, 
accumulate  material  on  which  more  fortunate  minds  can  act. 
The  whole  movement  immediately  becomes  vague  and  value- 
less, and  requires  to  be  re-directed  in  a  more  empirical  and 
practical  path — to  have  formed  for  it  a  novum  organum. 

The  inability  of  experience  to  explain  itself,  the  necessity  of 
certain  intuitive  ideas  wherewith  to  unite  and  make  rational 
its  phenomena  in  their  various  relations  whether  of  liberty  or 
necessity,  are  generally  admitted.  But,  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  these  intuitions  in  all  true  philosophy,  should  be  the 
diligence  with  which  we  watch  .over  them,  and  shield  them 
from  their  greatest  danger,  an  undue  and  careless  extension. 
None  have  better  understood  this  than  the  author  of  the  work 
before  us ;  and  the  foundations  which  he  has  every  where  laid 
for  his  reasonings  have  been  deeper  and  more  permanent  than 
experience,  and  the  laws  which  he  has  assigned  to  the  spiritual 
world  something  more  than  the  transferred  causality  of 
nature. 

He  has  not  been  content  to  reason  from  the  bottom  upwards, 
and  thus  find  no  more  in  the  highest,  than  is  contained  in  the 
lowest,  and  measure  the  whole  universe  by  its  smallest  pattern ; 
but,  in  each  department,  by  an  intuition  of  the  things  there 
present,  has  been  able  to  furnish  new  data  to  logic.  Logic  is 
not  to  spin  every  thing  out  of  its  own  bowels,  but  to  tell  us 
how  we  may  correctly  reach  what  is  contained  in  the  data 
which  all  our  intuitive  faculties  give  us.  Is  it  surprising,  if  we 
accept  the  intuitions  of  the  body  only  and  throw  away  those 
of  the  spirit,  or  reason,  that  we  immediately  sink  under  a  gross 
physical  and  empirical  regimen  ? 
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But  each  department,  because  it  has  starting-points  of  its 

own,  is  not,  therefore,  without  logic ;  nay,  rather,  the  higher 
and  the  more  subtile  the  department  of  thought,  the  more  ac- 
curately should  its  tests,  its  laws  of  proof,  be  defined,  and  the 
more  sternly  applied ;  and  the  wilder  and  more  worthless  will 
be  the  results  if  each  step  has  not  been  so  accredited.  If  we 
are  to  appeal,  in  each  more  difficult  and  embarrassed  point,  to 
the  insight  of  reason,  we  wish  also  to  know  what  it  is  which 
determines  the  correctness  of  that  insight.  If  this  appeal  is 
rightly  made,  it  involves  the  clearing  up  of  the  whole  diffi- 
culty, and  the  happy  detection  of  those  few  axioms  which,  in- 
evitably adibitted  of  all,  can  afterward  be  shown  to  be  the  links 
which  explain  all,  and  bind  all  together. 

If  the  old  criteria  of  an  intuition — its  necessity  and  univers- 
ality, need  modification,  well ;  but  if  what  is  understood  by 
most  with  difficulty  is  claimed  as  an  intuition  in  the  insight 
of  higher  minds,  there  is  an  end  of  satisfactory  and  general 
proof. 

In  intuitive  proof  rightly  laid,  there  is  involved  nothing  but 
principles  of  necessity  and  universality,  and  the  axioms  which 
combine  these  in  conclusions^  These  points  and  these  axioms, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  person  who  claims  all  "  as  an  insight," 
to  make  out  and  present.  This  is  proof:  without  it  there  is 
no  proof  If  every  man  can  skirmish  in  the  open  plain,  and 
retreat  at  will  into  the  insight  of  reason  as  an  impregnable 
fortress,  there  will  be  no  end  to  false  philosophy.  If  the  step 
ia  prodigious,  which  we  are  called  upon  to  take,  we  are  not  to 
be  thrown  back  with  a  firmer  assertion  of  intuition  ;  but  the 
whole  ground  is  to  be  the  more  carefully  examined,  and  pre- 
sented to  us  with  its  minimum  of  axiomatic  principles  and  in- 
tuitive ideas,  that  these  may  be  separately  and  perfectly  veri- 
fied. Till  we  have  a  starting-point  to  our  reasonings,  and  a 
logic  to  verify  its  steps,  all  is  vague,  uncertain,  imponderable. 
What  is  demonstration  to  one  presents  no  proof  to  another, 
and  is  not  intelligible  to  a  third.    Where  one 

**  As  in  a  cloudy  chair  ascending  rides 
Audacious," 

another  meets 

**A  vast  vacuity." 
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In  this  respect  much  remains  to  be  done,  before  the  ground 
covered  by  the  discussions  of  this  before  us  can  be  said  to 
be  occupied.  Some  of  the  introductory  steps  can  readily  be 
thrown  into  their  most  simple  form  of  proof,  bringing  to  light 
their  inherent  necessity,  and  others  can  be  seen  to  be  necessa- 
ry parts  of  the  conception.  Reasoning  from  the  effect  to  what 
must  be  granted  in  the  cause,  and  from  the  forces  so  granted 
to  what  is  involved  therein,  we  can  pass  through  some  of  the 
earlier  and  more  fundamental  parts  of  the  conception  with  a 
fair  show  of  proof.  As  we  advance,  however,  the  diflSculty  of 
establishing  the  right  conception,  and  appropriate,  axioms  be- 
comes more  and  more  apparent.  The  author  has  done  but 
little  of  this  work,  and  tlie  ground  seems  to  have  been  rather 
sketched  out  than  patiently  and  thoroughly  occupied.  How 
far  proof  can  be  carried  remains  to  be  seen.  Nothing  would 
have  been  more  surprising  than  that  a  single  mind  should  both 
have  originated  and  completed  so  broad  a  conception.  The 
poor  rush-light  of  inductive  philosophy  would  have  gone  out 
in  so  bright  a  presence,  and  few  would  be  willing  to  learn 
with  patient  toil  what  are  facte,  when,  by  so  royal  a  road,  it 
could  at  once  be  seen  both  what  they  are  and  why  they  are. 

We  may  deny  in  ite  thorough  use  the  name  of  science  to  the 
inductive  philosophy,  but  we  do  not  thereby  affect  the  value 
of  the  knowledge  whicl^  it  confers.  Ultimate,  that  knowledge 
surely  is  not,  but  fundamental,  preliminary  and  true  know- 
ledge, it  certainly  is.  To  know  how  things  are  is  to  know 
much,  and,  to  an  intellect  as  weak  as  man's,  an  essential  pre- 
liminary of  the  more  remote  inquiry,  why  they  so  are.  Slowly 
and  at  single  pointe,  we  may  penetrate  into  the  necessity 
which  conditions  things,  and,  possessing  both  the  phenomena 
and  their  comprehending  principles,  call  this  by  the  now  rare 
name  of  science.  But  the  very  basis  of  our  argument  must 
have  been  furnished  by  a  less  bold  philosophy.  Only  by  a 
faithful  study  of  results,  may  we  reach  the  cause  and  measure 
it  in  a  careful  conception.  *  We  must  travel  cautiously  with 
our  explanations  along  the  road  of  previous  knowledge,  and 
judge  ourselves  right,  when  we  have  reached  the  already  class- 
ified facts  of  the  universe.    It  will  be  time  enough,  when  we 
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have  fairly  climbed  up  by  an  empirical  path  to  the  summit  of   ' 
the  universe,  when  we  have  fully  gone  about  it,  and  seen  all 
its  columns  of  beauty  and  bulwarks  of  strength,  to  pass  over 
into  a  perfect  and  rational  explanation  of  all,  and  to  lay  it 
upon  the  shelf  as  a  book  read.    It  ought  rather  to  be  anti- 
cipated, that,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  knowledge,  there  will  be 
comparatively  a  slight  suggestion  of  necessary  truths ;  and  that 
not  till  light  begins  to  radiate  freely  in  from  all  points,  will' 
the  essential  relation  and  frame-work  of  things  be  apparent. 
K,  at  distant  intervals  and  with  much  labor,  we  gain  fixed  and 
immutable  truth  in  single  points,  it  should  satisfy  us,  remem- 
bering that  when  the  universe  is  finished  in  its  rational  ex- 
planation, our  work  with  it  and  its  work  for  us  is  finished,  and 
that  henceforth  it  li^s  a  stairway  beneath  us  whose  last  step 
we  have  taken.    As  the  process  shall  hasten  to  a  completion, 
the  gathering  of  converging  lines,  the  junction  of  explanation 
with  explanation,  the  swallowing  up  of  each  inductive  process 
in  the  higher  demonstrations  of  reason,  may  be  more  rapid ; 
but  we  have  as  yet  hardly  reached  a  point  in  which  we  can 
do  more  than  establish  single  demonstrations  in  the  field  of 
science.    In  congealing  water,  we  see  here  and  there  a  few 
lines  of  force  striking  out  in  rigid  bars,  while  the  surface  at 
large  is  yet  fluent 

While  a  demonstration  as  broad  as  that  aime4  at  in  the  Ra-  % 
iional  Cosmology  would  have  been  most  startling,  the  fertile 
and  suggestive  character  of  many  of  the  lines  of  thought 
opened,  and  the  ready  manner  in  which  parts  of  the  concep- 
tion shape  themselves  into  proof,  invite  to  its  earnest  study ; 
and  only  in  the  careful  weighing  of  every  part  can  any  one 
authoritatively  pronounce  upon  it.  A  careless  reading  of  a 
work  like  this  can  be  productive  of  little  but  contemptuous 
ignorance.  In  some  parts  we  have  endeavored  to  elaborate 
the  proof,  and  present  it  in  its  clearest  form ;  in  others,  we 
have  not  seen  it  as  capable  of  being  so  presented. 

The  first  impression  made  by  much  of  the  conception  is  of 
innumerable  difficulties,  and  it  is  not  till  later  that  we  are  sur- 
prised at  the  number  of  these  which  can  be  overcome,  and  the 
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strength  which  certain  points  are  seen  gradually  to  acquire. 
The  book  demands  much  more  than  the  ordinary  share  of  pa- 
tience, and  without  it  will  produce  but  vague  and  barren  re- 
sults. If  any  one  wishes  to  exercise  his  mind  in  shaping  a  sub- 
tile and  grand  idea,  in  surrounding  it  by  appropriate  and 
compacted  proof,  in  modifying  and  enlarging  it  till  it  shall 
do  its  work  more  perfectly  and  broadly,  he  will  hardly  else- 
where find  so  ample  an  opportunity. 

The  chief  interest  of  this  theory  to  many  minds  is  found  in 
its  metaphysical  and  religious  bearings,  and  these  are  the  same, 
whether  it  be  accepted  in  detail,  or  only  in  its  leading  features. 
Indeed,  if  accepted  merely  as  a  possible  and  plausible  theory, 
it  may  still  render  most  important  service.  The  material  and 
the  spiritual  are  no  longer  left  as  realms  so  totally  alien  to 
each  other  as  to  preclude  reciprocal  action,  but  there  is  con- 
ceived a  method,  by  which  the  seen  may  come  from,  and  re- 
turn to,  the  unseen.  There  is  then  no  interior  necessity,  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  physical,  by  which  it  must  run  on  in  infinite 
parallelism  with  the  spiritual. 

In  referring  that  which  now  is — a  creation,  to  a  creating 
power,  the  mind  is  not,  by  this  conception,  compelled  to  find 
the  effect  at  every  step  in  the  cause,  the  universe  in  God,  and 
thus  all  things  but  the  evolution  of  Deity.  On  the  other  hand, 
thought  is  found  able  to  bridge  the  chasm  between  the  imper- 
'Bonal  work  and  the  personal  worker,  and  to  conceive  a  begin- 
ning of  sensible  existence — a  transition  from  a  spiritual  to  a 
physical  force ;  and  that  this,  though  the  putting  forth  of  divine 
power,  is  yet  not  Deity,  nor  any  part  or  necessary  develop- 
ment of  the  divine  nature.  We  are  no  longer  scourged  along 
the  line  of  cause  and  effect  into  an  inevitable  pantheism,  and 
may  at  least  show  that  the  connection  between  that  which  is — 
a  universe,  and  that  which  we  claim  once  alone  to  have  been — 
an  Eternal  Spirit,  is  not  even  to  our  reason  utterly  inexplica- 
ble. We  are  not  forced  either  to  admit  the  eternity  of  matter ; 
or  the  identity  of  matter  and  spirit — of  nature  and  God ;  or  take 
refuge  in  a  faith  acknowledged  to  be  blind.  We  may  believe 
in  a  God  on  whom,  indeed,  nature  is  conditioned,  but  who  is 
not,  in  turn,  conditioned  by  nature:  nor  will  our  belief  be  to- 
tally in  the  dark. 
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Abt.  iil— unitarian  tendencies. 

The  Govrdng  Church  cmd  its  Clergy.  An  AddresB  cut  the  Meadr 
ville  Theological  School.  By  Samitel  Osgood,  Minister  of 
the  Church  of  the  Messiah  in  New-York.  Second  Edition. 
1869. 

The  Suspense  of  Faith.  An  Address  to  the  Alumni  of  the 
Divinity  School^  Cambridge^  Mass.^  July  19,  1859 ;  a  Sequel 
to  the  Suspense  of  Faith  /  Re-statements  of  Christian  Doctrine 
in  Twenty-Jive  Sermons.  By  Henry  W.  Bellows,  Minister 
of  AU  Souls'  Church,  New-York.    1860. 

The  Unitarian  body  in  this  country  is  passing  through  a 
crisis,  and  its  leaders  are  conscious  of  it.  They  are  looking  to 
the  future — to  the  Coming  Church,  with  strong  solicitude. 
Some  able  men  have  left  their  ranks ;  others  are  wavering. 
No  denomination  in  Protestant  Christendom  is  more  contrasted 
with  the  original  Unitarianism  of  England  and  New  England, 
than  the  Episcopal  Church ;  and  yet  it  is  to  this  Church  that 
many  of  the  refugees  are  flocking :  and  Dr.  Bellows  says  that 
it  is  the  most  respectable  Church  in  Christendom.  Unitarian- 
ism, as  ultra-Pfotestant,  is  of  course  vitally  antagonistic  to 
Eomanism ;  but  now  the  same  authority  informs  us,  '^  that  the 
Boman  Catholic  and  the  Unitarian  have  more  sympathy  than 
any  of  the  intermediate  sects  of  Christendom,"  on  the  principle, 
we  suppose,  that  extremes  touch ;  coupled  with  the  fact,  diat 
antagonistic  forces  are  at  work  among  the  Unitarians  them- 
selves. Liturgy,  Sacraments,  the  visible  institutions  and  ex- 
ternal order  of  the  Church  are  beginning  to  be  moving  powers 
among  the  men  and  churches,  which  were  most  alien  from 
them  not  twenty-five  years  ago.  Besides  these  tendencies,  there 
are  also  those  of  a  totally  different  and  opposite  character  in 
the  same  communion.  Some  of  its  representatives  embrace 
the  philosophy  and  destructive  criticism,  if  not  of  Strauss,  yet 
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of  the  Bchool  of  Tubingen,  as  to  early  Christianity,  and  the 
first  shaping  of  Christian  dogmas.  A  bald  deism  and  bold 
radicalism  have  indeed  separated  Theodore  Parker  from  their 
external  communion,  but  all  his  teachings  are  the  logical  re- 
sults of  some  principles  held  and  avowed  by  many  Unitarians, 
who  are  kept  from  following  him,  not  by  these  principles,  but 
by  faith  in  a  positive  and  specific  external  revelation.  Balph 
Waldo  Emerson  represents  another  class,  amalgamating  trans- 
cendentalism and  individualism,  and,  if  holding,  not  stating,  a 
belief  in  a  personal  God,  as  a  salutary  article  of  faith.  And  be- 
tween these  extreme  views  there  is  every  shade  of  doctrinal  and 
philosophical  opinion,  finding  advocates  among  men  connected 
or  sympathizing  with  this  one  denomination.  Some  are  conser- 
vative Unitarians,  and  find  no  reason  or  impulse  in  themselves 
for  this  strange  ferment.  Others  have  a  decided  mystical  ten- 
dency, the  most  remote  from  the  clear,  sharp  understanding, 
and  common-sense  vision  of  their  ancestors.  Some  still  write 
finished  essays,  in  irreproachable  English,  upon  religious  and 
ethical  themes,  recommending  virtue  in  classic  forms  to  culti- 
vated minds,  and  rising  to  OQcasional  eloquence  upon  the  dig- 
nity of  human  nature^and  the  religious  aspirations  of  the  soul. 
But  the  stronger  and  more  thoughtful  minds,  not  content  with 
polished  '  phrases  and  shaded  truths,  are  grappling  more  ear- 
nestly with  the  great  questions  that  centre  in  the  words  Sin, 
Bedemption,  Incarnation  and  the  Church. 

Two  such  minds  worthily  represent  the  Unitarian  denomina- 
tion in  the  city  of  New-Tork.  They  are  both  men  of  a  high 
order  of  intellectual  activity,  well-read  scholars  and  effective 
preachers,  and  have  repute  and  influence  beyond  the  bounds 
of  their  sect.  But  they  are  very  different  in  their  character 
and  posture.  Dr.  Osgood,  in  his  Meadville  address,  is  mor^ 
positive  and  constructive ;  Dr.  Bellows,  in  his  Cambridge  dis- 
course, startled  even  his  most  nil  admirari  auditors  by  his  fre- 
quent paradoxes,  for  which  he  offered  no  solution.  Both  are 
in  an  inquiring  state  of  mind  (if  the  phrase  may  be  pardoned) ; 
but  Dr.  Osgood  is  at  the  same  time  pointing  ^e  graduates  of 
Meadville  to  the  fair  vision  of  a  Broad  Church,  which  is  as  far 
advanced  as  the  ideal  of  an  architect  before  he  begins  to  build ; 
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while  Dr.  Bellows  directs  onr  attention  to  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal,  and  an  indefinite  vista 
of  form  and  rites  and  sacraments  and  outward  institutions, 
partly  medieeval  and  partly  millennial.  The  latter  likes  to  see 
the  elements  dissolved,  and  the  solution  in  a  ferment ;  while 
the  former  is  anxiously  watching  for  the  signs  of  a  crystalliz- 
ing process.  Both  are  earnest  men,  and  seem  conscious  of 
what  is  called  "  a  mission,"  but  the  mission  of  the  one  is  to 
evoke  the  conflicting  spirits,  and  that  of  the  other  to  speak 
peaceably  to  them.  They  are  equally  Unitarians  in  sympathy 
and  profession ;  but  we  can  not  find  that  Dr.  Bellows  believes 
Christ  to  have  been  essentially  other  than  a  man  ;  while  Dr. 
Osgood  recognizes,  we  suppose,  divinity  as  his  proper  essence. 
They  equally  dislike  and  preach  against  Calvinism — the  former 
with  intense  scorn,  the  latter  with  a  more  scholarly  caution* 
but  both  misrepresenting  it  as  much  as  we  should  misrepresent 
them  by  calling  them  Socinians.  Both  of  them,  too,  represent 
a  modem  type  or  style  of  Unitarianism,  which  is  connected 
with  the  old  common-sense  Unitarianism  against  which  our 
fathers  contended,  in  what  it  denies  rather  than  in  its  moving 
spirit,  in  the  common  rejection  of  certain  formulas  rather  than 
in  the  philosophical  grounds  on  which  those  formulas  are 
dem'ed. 

The  address  of  Dr.  Osgood  is  written  with  the  skill  of  a' 
scholar,  habituated  to  keeping  his  thoughts  and  words  in  en- 
tire control;  his  method  is  felicitous  and  progressive.  The 
Idea  of  the  Coming  Church  is  first  drawn  in  large  outlines ; 
and  then  its  functions  are  described  under  the  three  heads  of 
"  instruction,  worship,  and  fellowship ;"  or  "  the  Pulpit,  the 
Altar,  and  the  Pastoral  Walk.  The  Pulpit  is  to  present  God's 
Word  to  men  ;  the  Altar  is  to  present  man's  soul  to  God ;  the 
Parish  is  to  nurture  the  life  of  piety  and  charity — that  is,  the 
practical  reconciliation  between  God  and  man."  Under  each 
of  these  points  there  is  a  condensed  statement  of  the  most  im- 
portant aspects  of  these  functions.  "The  Altar"  is  used, 
somewhat  arbitrarily,  "  as  the  symbol  or  the  centre  of  public 
worship  in  its  praise  and  prayer,  and  representing  especially 
the  Church  Will,  as  the  pulpit  represents  its  Sense."    Here, 
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too,  come  ont  hints  as  to  a  Jiturgical  service,  to  give  both 
order  and  variety  to  the  ministrations — significant  of  a  tendency 
which  is  rapidly  advancing  among  the  modern  Unitarians. 
Some  of  the  forms  of  statement  have  an  evangelical  cast :  e.  g, 
"  We  read  upon  the  altar  the  truth  of  that  Divine  love  which 
made  Christ  a  living  and  dying  sacrifice  for  man^  and  thus  we 
accept  sacrifice  upon  its  Divine  side."  We  "  find  our  life  and 
comfort  in  the  precious  tide  that  comes  to  us  from  the  living 
heart  of  Him  ^ho  died  that  we  might  live.  To  us  his  blood  is 
eternal  life,  and  the  cup  of  communion  is  the  symbol  and  chan- 
nel of  an  inflow  of  spiritual  power  and  peace,  which  no  cere- 
monies can  limit,  and  no  experience  can  exhaust." 

Under  the  third  head,  "  Periodicity  and  Assimilation,"  are 
recommended  "  a  rational  use  of  the  accustomed  seasons  of  the 
Christian  year,"  in  the  way  of  "  periodicity ;"  and  a  greater 
variety  of  subjects  in  pastoral  ministrations,  to  correspond  with 
the  laws  of  "  assimilation."  The  "  Organization  of  the  Future 
Church"  is  the  next  topic,  insisting  upon  the  adaptation  of  the 
church  to  all  man's  social  and  religions  needs.  "The  Position 
of  Unitarians"  is  then  freely  criticised ;  its  lack  of  "  propagating 
power ;"  "  an  unbounded  denominational  pride,  with  little  dis- 
position to  do  the  rough  work  of  winning  proselytes  from  the 
multitude  to  fill  up  the  side  pews  and  the  galleries ;"  ''  the  fas- 
tidious taste,  opposed  to  the  fervor  of  a  true  church  life;" 
"the  Sadducean  leaven  of  worldly  respectability  and  financial 
pride,  which  is  the  natural  reaction  against  Pharisaic  sancti- 
moniousness and  superstition."  "  The  element  of  Divine  influ- 
ence was  made  little  prominent  in  the  thought  of  some  of  the 
Unitarian  leaders ;  and  the  worth  of  virtue,  and  the  rewards  of 
a  good  conscience,  were  more  insisted  upon  than  the  blessedness 
of  a  filial  faith,  the  power  of  Christ's  graces,  and  the  ministry 
of  the  Holy  Spirit."  "  Our  Liberal  Christianity  has  not  made 
its  marks  so  conspicuously  upon  the  structure  and  ritual  of  its 
churches,  as  upon  the  gardens,  tombs,  and  temples  of  its  ceme- 
teries. Surely  we  have  ritualized  death  more  effectually  than 
life."  All  this  is  to  be  remedied,  he  concludes,  not  by  leaving 
any  of  the  principles  of  Liberal  Christians,  but  "  keeping  our 
place  under  the  banner  of  our  own  tribe>"  going  on  in  a  frater 
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sal  and  catholic  spirit,  and  developing  '^  what  the  Protestant 
world  now  most  of  all  needs,  a  truer  type  of  independency — a 
type  of  Congregationalism  that  shall  do  for  religion,  what 
liberty  has  done  for  education."  The  statements  here  are  very 
general,  and  hardly  enter  into  the  heart  of  the  church  ques- 
tion ;  but  they  at  least  show  an  earnest  feeling  of  the  need  of  a 
more  specific  church  life  than  is  now  manifest  among  the  Uni- 
tarians. And  they  imply  throughout,  that  this  church  life  is 
specifically  different  from  that  of  any  other  form  or  mode  of 
social  compact  and  influence ;  that  the  church  is  a  divinely 
appointed  institution,  and  that  its  work  can  not  be  made  over 
to  any  other  institution  ;  .that  it  is  to  continue  as  a  coordinate 
sphere,  in  some  respects  higher  than  can  be  found  or  realized 
in  the  state,  or  in  merely  educational  training. 

But  the  most  important  part  of  this  elaborate  address  is  the 
first,  upon  the  Idea  of  the  Coming  Church.  That  idea  is  said 
to  be  "  faith  in  the  immediate  presence  of  God  in  man,  in  such 
presence  especially  and  supernaturally  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
generally  in  all  men  who  receive  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  gave 
him  his  Divine  unction  and  supernatural  Messiahship.  '  God 
in  Christ,  and  through  the  Spirit  with  all  true  men/  this  is  the 
essence  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  fellowship  thereby  esta- 
blished accords  with  this  faith."  "The  Church  of  the  Apos- 
tles began  with  the  practical  assertion  of  this  truth,  which  our 
profoundest  modern  philosophy  is  now  emphatically  declaring 
— the  truth  that  the  complete  or  Divine  Humanity  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  inclividual  man,  but  in  mankind  continuously  and 
collectively,  as  regenerate  and  nurtured  nnder  Divine  influ- 
ence." These  and  similar  statements  indicate  the  divergence 
of  the  modern  from  the  older  Unitarianism.  They  are,  to  be 
sure,  somewhat  indefinite,  philosophically  as  well  as  doctrin- 
ally  ;  but  they  rest  on  ideas  which  were  foreign  from  that  phalse 
of  Unitarian  theology,  which  made  such  an  abstract  sun- 
dering of  divinity  and  humanity.  The  doctrine  is  not  ortho- 
dox ;  but  the  philosophy  is  not  inconsistent  with  orthodoxy. 
If  taken  strictly,  some  of  the  forms  of  statement  might  indeed 
be  pressed  into  the  service  of  pantheism,  as  when  it  is  said 
that  "  the  Divine  Humanity  "  is  contained  "  in  mankind  con- 
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tinnonsly  and  coUectiYely ;"  and  that  the  ''  Broad  Church " 
<'  will  believe  in  the  Incarnation  and  the  Atonement,  and  em- 
brace and  complete  them  both  in  its  Divine  Humanity."  But 
we  do  not  understand  these  phrases  as  excluding  the  position 
that  in  Christ  the  Divine  Humanity  is  specifically  and  com- 
pletely realized ;  for  Christ  is  distinctly  recognized  as  '^  the 
centre  of  Divine  influence,  or  head  of  the  communion,"  that 
is,  the  Church.  If  this  is  not  the  author's  meaning,  then  he 
has  merely  reproduced  the  theory  of  Strauss,  that  the  idea  of 
the  6od-man  and  the  Atonement  are  not  realized  in  Christ 
personally,  but  only  in  the  race  as  a  whole.  Bat  we  suppose  his 
view  to  be,  that  divinity  and^humanity  are  united  in  Christ,  as 
the  head  of  the  Church,  really,  truly,  and  inseparably. 

Dr.  Osgood  then  proceds  to  give  the  difference  of  his  posi- 
tion from  th^  Boman  Catholic  and  the  Calvinistic  or  ^'  Evan- 
gelical." Both  build,  he  says,  ''upon  the  idea  of  God  in 
Christ  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  both  build  upon  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ  for  the  salvation  of  the  world :  and  so  far  hoth 
are  righty  But  the  Calvinist,  it  seems,  ''  limits  this  grace  to 
the  vicarious  dogma  and  a  mystical  experience,"  ''to  the 
equivocal  idea  of  a  vicarious  satisfaction  of  inexorable  justice, 
and  to  a  mystical  assurance  of  election ;"  he  regards  "  hu- 
manity as  utterly  depraved,  and  God  as  implacably  wrathful, 
and  bases  redemption  solely  upon  the  imputed  merits  of  a  Di- 
vine victim,  and  the  consequent  release  of  sinners  from  an 
otherwise  hopeless  doom."  It  is,  we  suppose,  a  fair  rule  to  al- 
low those  from  whom  we  differ  the  advantage  of  their  own 
statement  of  their  own  belief.  Some  few  extreme  Calvinists 
may  have  used  phrases  which,  to  an  opponent,  seemed  to  im- 
ply that  God  was  "  implacably  wrathful,"  and  that  the  believer 
must  have  "  a  mystical  assurance  of  election ;"  but  this  is  not 
a  candid  statement  of  their  real  opinions.  "  God  so  loved  the 
world  that  He  gave  his  only  begotten  Son"  for  its  redemp- 
tion. And  the  "assurance  of  election  "  is  not  now  held  in  our 
country  by  any  denomination  as  of  the  essence  of  faith.  And  if 
Dr.  Osgood  believes,  as  he  says  he  does,  that  man  needs  to  be 
regenerated,  needs  to  be  saved,  and  that  his  salvation  is  of 
grace,  and  that  the  Church  "  is  built  upon  the  sacrifice  of 
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Ohriat  for  the  salvation  of  the  world,"  we  do  not  see  how  he 
can  consistently  deny  either  human  depravity  or  *'  the  vicari- 
ona  dogma."  If  consistent,  he  must  be  mere  orthodox.  Here 
are  points,  fundamental  and  essential,  and  where  mere  phrases 
will  least  of  all  suffice.  £ither  man  is  so  depraved  as  to  need 
redemption,  or  he  is  not ;  if  he  is,  if  the  need  of  redemption  is 
granted,  then  depravity  is  granted ;  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were 
all  dead.  And  that  redemption  was  either  through  the  pro- 
per sacrifice  of  Christ  in  our  stead,  or  it  was  not.  If  it  was,  "the 
vicarious  dogma"  must  be  conceded.  If  it  be  said  that  it  was 
not,  then  the  argument  is  to  be  conducted,  not  against  the 
Calvinist  alone,  but  against  the  Scriptures,  when  they  declare 
so  emphatically,  that  Christ  "  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of 
himself;"  that  he  is  "the  Lamb  slain  from  die  foundation  of 
the  world ;"  that  "  Christ  our  passover  is  sacrificed  for  us ;" 
that  he  "  was  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many ;"  that  he 
"once  suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust;"  that  "his 
blood  was  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins ;"  that  "  now  once  in 
the  end  of  the  world  hath  he  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the 
sacrifice  of  himself;"  that  "  he  bath  been  made  sin  for  us,  who 
know  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God 
in  him ;"  that  "  he  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the 
law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us ;"  "  whom  God  hath  set  forth 
to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his 
righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past  through 
the  forbearance  of  God ;  to  declare,  I  say,  at  this  time  his 
righteousness,  that  God  might  be  just  and  the  justifier  of  him 
which  believeth  in  Jesus."  When  "  the  vicarious  dogma"  can 
be  eliminated  from  these  and  similar  passages  (and  even  Dr. 
Baur  of  Tilbingen  says  it  cannot  from  the  two  last),  then  will  it 
be  time  to  complain  of  "  Calvinism"  for  holding  fast  to  it. 
"We  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  extending  "  the  sphere 
of  faith,"  as  Dr.  Osgood,  suggests ;  we  believe  that  it  does  em- 
brace more  than  "  the  vicarious  dogma,"  that  it  allies  the  soul 
to  God  and  Christ,  and  to  God  in  Christ.  We  have  no  ob- 
jection to  extending -the  sphere  "  of  the  Divine  influence ;"  we 
believe  that  it  does  extend  in  purpose  and  providence  to  all 
created  beings,  and  that  it  is  far  better  to  emphasize  the  Di- 
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vine  than  the  human  influence  and  power  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion. We  believe  fully  and  cordially  in  "  the  Divine  Human* 
ity"  as  centring  in  Christ,  and  as  containing  the  profoundest 
idea  for  the  philosophy  of  Christianity.  But  that  Divine  in- 
fluence is  most  needed,  and  that  6od-man  appeared,  for  the 
redemption  of  a  lost  race.  "  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling 
the  world  unto  himself."  Here  is  the  key-note  to  God's  book 
and  man's  history :  and  this  is  a  more  philosophical,  and  definite, 
and  Scriptural  formula  than  that  which  Dr.  Osgood  gives: 
"  God  in  Christ,  and  through  the  Spirit  with  all  true  men." 

We  believe  that  this  Discourse  first  definitely  suggested  the 
application  of  the  phrase  "*Broad  Church  "  to  the  new  Unita- 
rian development.  But  this  breadth  must  be  understood  with 
reference  rather  to  its  hopes  than  its  present  superficial  dimen- 
sions. It  will  be,  perhaps,  time  enough  to  discuss  it  when  it 
has  assumed  a  more  definite  shape.  Criticism  at  present  must 
be  entirely  conjectural. 

In  tbe  Addresses  and  Sermons  of  Dr.  Bellows  we  find  even 
a  sharper  criticism  upon  the  current  Unitarianism,  and  a 
bolder  and  less  consistent  view  of  what  the  future  may  have 
in  store  for  that  denomination  and  the  human  race.  His  views 
are  propounded  with  ability,  and  under  the  pressure  of 
strong  convictions  and  feelings;  but  their  effect  must  be  rather 
to  increase  than  to  allay  suspense  and  commotion.  If  he  had 
been  an  orthodox  man,  he  would  have  been  a  powerful 
preacher ;  as  it  is,  he  is  eloquent,  forcible  and  paradoxical. 
The  full  power  of  his  vigorous  intellect  seems  to  be  cut  short 
off*,  when  he  comes  to  the  points  and  statements  where  a  living 
impression  is  to  be  produced.  This  springs  from  the  fact  that 
he  is  oscillating  between  counter  currents  of  thought:  his 
mind  plays,  like  the  electric  current,  between  two  poles. 
Some  of  his  positions  are  destructive ;  but  ere  you  have  con- 
victed him  of  radicalism,  he  becomes  retrogressive.  He  feels 
deeply  the  pressure  of  the  great  problems  of  modem  thought 
and  modem  society,  and  is  struggling  to  maintain  a  foothold 
in  the  midst  of  opposing  currents,  which  at  times  seem  to  o'er- 
master  him  in  turn.  His  position  is  that  of  a  seeker  after 
truth,  and  not  that  of  a  man  whose  feet  are  standing  on  a  rock. 
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And  he  loves  the  search :  he  enlists  in  it  with  the  zeal  of  a 
hunter.  Like  Jean  Paul  Richter,  he  might  say,  "  It  is  not  the 
goal,  but  the  course,  which  makes  us  happy." 

The  general  spirit  of  Dr.  Bellows'  criticism  of  TJnitarianism 
is  decidedly  retrogressive.    His  idea  is,  that  Unitarianism  re- 
presented the  most  advanced  and  progressive  part  of  Protest- 
antism :  that  the  service  which  it  was  to  render,  as  a  sect,  to 
the  Christian  religion,  is  about  consummated  :  and  that  it  now 
has  only  the  choice  between  going  forward  into  irreligion  and 
radicalism,  or  stepping  back  into  the  main  body  of  the  Clirist- 
ian  host^    "The  time  has  arrived,"  he  says,  "when  Unita- 
rianism has  this  option,  either  to  turn  into  Eationalism,  and 
essentia),  though  devout  and  pure.  Infidelity  (which  in  one  of 
its  wings  it  threatens  to  become),  or  to  turn  more  decidedly 
into  the  church,  carrying  its  wealth  with  it,  to  find  there  its 
ewn  home,  and  the  ideas  and  influences  it  has  missed  in  its 
earnest  and  honest  exile."    In  his  volume  of  Sermons  (p.  18) 
he  speaks  in  a  different  tone,  as  if  the  old  Unitarianism  were 
the  only  stationary  body  afloat :  "  What  has  gone  beyond  it, 
has  fallen  into  Deism ;  what  has  kept  behind  it,  is  still  in  mo- 
tion ;  what  has  gone  one  side  of  it,  is  compelled,  sooner  or 
later,  to  fall  into  its  track."    We  confess  that  this  puzzles  us : 
what  is  the  "  what,"  and  what  is  the  "  it,"  here  ?    We  do  not 
know  where  to  find  that  "  sober  Unitarianism  of  twenty-five 
years  ago,"  except  by  going  back  twenty-five  years.    And  Dr. 

*  We  notice  that  Dr.  Bellows  is  already  reported  in  Qermany,  where  they  have 
an  extraordinary  way  of  understandiDg  our  religious  affairs.  The  Neue  Evangeliaehe 
Kirehemeiiung  spetJia  of  the  "rapid  self-diseolution'*  of  Unitarianism  in  our  coan- 
try ;  and  among  the  indicatioos  mentions  that  "  the  influential  Dr.  Bellows  has  pro- 
posed the  founding  of  a  new  church,  in  which  every  one  may  believe  what  he 
pleases^  while  its  worship  is  to  be  conformed  to  the  Roman  rite."  It  also  reports 
the  secessions  of  ''  Kev.  Ck>olidge  "  and  '*  Rev.  Prof  Huntington,'*  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Hedge's  proposition,  that  all  Unitarians  should  unite  in  a  belief  in  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  as  the  only  basis  of  a  true  church :  says  that  the  Christian  Inquirer  is  every 
week  making  new  proposals  about  the  best  mode  of  reviving  the  church  life  of 
the  denomination :  and  '*  that  one  of  the  most  famous  authors  of  North  America, 
the  well-known  historian,  Bancroft,  is  among  those  who,  without  formally  breaking 
off  from  their  communion,  complain  very  loudly  of  the  sterility  of  their  doctrines.*' 
**  Theodore  Parker,  a  few  months  ago^  publicly  renounced  the  Christian  faith." 
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Bellows  is  now  giving  it  some  of  the  hardest  knocks  it  has  ever 
received,  smd  advising  his  people  to  look  out  for  something 
else :  "  to  turn  more  decidedly  into  the  church."  He  is  not, 
indeed,  as  yet  quite  prepared  to  say  what  branch  of  the  church 
they  had  better  join.  The  Episcopal  church  would  seem  to  come 
nearer  on  the  whole  to  his  ideal;  though  some  of  his  state- 
ments, too  strongly  urged,  have  been  interpreted  as  imply- 
ing that  even  the  Catholic  is  preferable  to  tiiat.  But  still,  it 
would  be  unfair  to  infer  that  he  has  any  idea  of  leaving  Unita- 
rianism  and  becoming  either  Episcopal  or  Catholic.  Yet  against 
the  many  and  powerful  tetidencies  to  infidelity  and  secularism, 
he  insists  urgently  upon  the  idea  of  the  church,  upon  a  church 
order  and  ritual,  and  a  more  definite  statement  of  those  doc- 
trines, which  have  been  the  heritage  of  the  church  from  the 
beginning  until  now.  ^^Institutions  are  the  only  instruments, 
except  literature  and  blood,  by  which  the  riches  of  ages,  th6 
experience  and  wisdom  of  humanity,  are  handed  down :  insti- 
tutions are  the  only  constant  and  adequate  teachers  of  the 
masses,  and  are  to  the  average  mind  all  that  honor,  conscience 
and  intellect  are  to  exceptional  men  and  women."  We  must 
have  *'  the  organic,  instituted,  ritualized,  impersonal,  steady 
work  of  the  church — which,  taking  infancy  into  its  arms,  shall 
baptize  it,  not  as  a  family  custom,  but  as  a  church  sacrament ;" 
'^  which  shall  confirm  them  ...  as  they  attain  adult 
years  ;"  .  .  "  which  shall  make  both  marriage  an^  burial 
rites  of  the  immediate  altar,  and  give  back  to  the  communion 
service  the  mystic  sanctity  which  two  centuries  have  been  suc- 
cessfully striving  to  dispel,  without  gaining  by  this  rationality 
any  thing  except  the  prospect  of  its  extinction."  {Address,  p. 
46,  cf.  Sermons,  p.  71.)  In  another  passage  {Sequel,  p.  37) 
he  says :  "  Tlius  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  I  hold  to  be 
sacraments :  not  merely  expressive  and  interesting  rites,  but 
the  vehicles  of  special  and  mystic  influence."  Just  imagine 
some  of  the  earlier  leaders  of  the  Unitarian  movement  (Dr. 
Ware  or  Dr.  Norton),  or  even  some  of  its  present  conservative 
representatives,  uttering,  or  listening  to  such  avowals !  They 
would  surely  be  as  much  surprised  as  Bretschneider  was,  when 
he  read  Schleiermacher's  £ssay  on^JElection. 
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And  not  less  would  thej  be  startled  at  mnch  which  the  same 
authority  declares  in  respect  to  doctrinal  belief.  We  have  no 
idea  of  claiming  Dr.  Bellows  as  orthodox;  he  is  a  distinct  and 
avowed  Unitarian.  Bat  his  whole  method  of  handling  the 
matter  of  doctrines  is  entirely  different  from  the  tradition  of 
his  church.  "  The  mission  of  Unitarianism,"  he  says,  "  was 
not  the  destruction  of  any  of  the  vitalizing  ideas  in  the  past 
history  of  the  church,  nor  the  offering  of  itself  as  the  exclusive 
and  complete  truth,  nor  the  extirpation  of  any  dogipa,  deemed 
cardinal  and  essential  by  the  current  and  constant  mind  of 
Christendom."  '^  The  triune  doxologies  of  the  Scriptures, 
afterwards  formulized  in  the  Trinity  of  the  church,  were 
designed  to  give  permanent  protection  to  the  profound  Unita- 
rianism of  the  New  Testament  against  liabilities  to  pure  Deism 
on  the  one  hand  and  Anthropomorphism  on  the  other."  "  Our 
avowed  Unitariani&m,  neglecting  the  Triune  formula  of  the 
"New  Testament,  and  disowning  the  Church  formula,  has  logi- 
cally degenerated into  a  XJnitarianism  of  Deism." 

'^  Our  evangelical  Unitarianism  is  the  most  scriptural  Trinita- 

rianism  extant It  is  in  deeper  sympathy  with  Atbana- 

sioSy  and  Augustine,  and  Ambrose — ay,  with  Luther  himself 
— than  their  own  modem  disciples."  In  another  passage, 
(pp.  24-6  of  Sequel^)  "an  incarnated  deity,  an  external 
apparatus  of  doctrines  and  symbols,"  are  declared  to  be  '^  the 
eesentialB  of  religion."  "  The  tlieology  of  Christendom  ...  in 
the  Boman,  Greek,  Anglican  and  American  Church — one  and 
the  same,  because,  probably,  the  only  possible  form  in  which 
the  essential  paradoxes  of  Christian  truth  can  be  conveyed," 

"is  destined,  I  suspect,  to  an  eternal  existence,  and 

to  be  the  permanent  apparatus  or  body  of  divinity,  through 
which  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come  are  to  make  themselves 
felt  in  the  world  that  now  is.  That  theology,  best  expressed 
by  the  earlier  church  councils,  is  partly  biblical,  partly  eccle- 
fliastical  in  origin.  The  attempt  to  return  to  a  merely  and 
exclusively  Scriptural  faith,  is  unconsciously  to  ignore  and 
discard  the  existence  and  importance  of  Christendom  and  our 
common  humanity,  for  nineteen  centuries."  He  complains  of  the 
current  orthodox  theology  as  "  literalizing  the  truly  Unitarian 
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liinity  of  the  Bible  and  the  early  Church,  into  a  Tripereonal 
and  Tritheistic  Deity,  which  has  resulted  in  producing  an 
unscriptural,  because  a  merely  literal  Unitarianism,  ending  in 
Deism  ;  and  a  spurious  IJnitarianism,  even  in  the  Trinitarian 
body  itself,  ending  in  Anthropomorphism." 

These,  and  similar  avowals  which  we  might  cite,  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  strong  disposition  to  retnrn  to  the  substance 
of  the  old  theology,  especially  in  relation  to  God  and  to  Christ. 
But  we  must  not  be  tob  hasty  with  such  inferences,  even 
though  they  be  made  on  the  basis  of  declarations  in  the  last 
written  essay  of  the  author^  For  in  the  volume  of  Sermons, 
previously  delivered,  but  published  after  the  Address  and  the 
Sequdj  we  find  statements  which  seem  inconsistent  with  the 
above  concessions,  if  these  are  to  be  taken  at  all  in  a  strict 
sense.  He  there  tells  us  (p.  34),  "  The  substitution  of  Christ 
for  God  ....  is  only  the  latest  and  least  offensive  remnant 

of  idolatry Christ  was  a  creature  —  a  glorious  and 

holy  creature,  yet  a  creature  —  and  therefore  as  incapable  of 
taking  God's  place  as  he  is  now  shocked  at  the  worship  he 
receives.  [How  did  Dr.  Bellows  ascertain  this  fact?]  We 
may  still  hear  him  saying  of  his  idolaters,  what  he  said  of  his 
crucifiers : '  Father,  forgive  them,  they  know  not  what  hey  do !' 
Let  us  worship  neither  humanity,  nor  nature,  nor  goodness  nor 
Christ."  And  in  the  twentieth  sermon,  on  ^*  Chpst,  the  Head 
of  all  Principality  and  Power,"  in  some  respects  one  of  the 
best  in  the  volume,  we  fail  to  find  any  more  distinct  an- 
nouncement ;  the  amount  of  it  is,  that  Christ,  by  his  influence, 
and  in  his  church,  is  leading,  as  he  has  led,  the  course  of  his- 
tory, and  all  lesser,  less  spiritual,  ihflaences  are  subordinate 
and  subject  to  this.  But  as  to  the  person,  the  nature,  and  the 
work  of  Christ,  there  is  no  distinct  opinion  expressed.  And 
now,  we  confess,  that  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  how  any 
well-read  student  can  assert  that  Christ  is  only  ^'  a  creature," 
and  that  the  worship  of  him  is  "  idolatry,"  and  at  the  same 
time  declare  that "  an  incarnated  Deity"  is  essential  to  religion 
avow  a  ^'  deeper  sympathy  with  Athanasius,  and  Augustine, 
and  Ambrose,"  than  the  orthodox  have,  and  plead  in  favor  of 
a  return  to  the  theology  expressed  ''in  the  earlier  church 
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coHBcils.''  There  may  be  some  mysterious  abstraction  in  th^ 
background,  which  reconciles  these  things ;  but  Athanasins, 
Ambrose,  and  Augustine,  and  all  the  earlier  church  councils 
would  vprotest  with  one  voice  against  the  position  that  Christ 
was  a  creature ;  resistance  to  this  view  is  the  very  heart  and 
life  of  all  their  teachings.  To  be  both  an  Arian  and  an 
Athanasian,  a  modem  Unitarian  and  a  Catholic  according  to 
the  consent  of  the  earlier  councils,  is  a  feat  which  can  be 
accomplished  only  in  a  dreamy  mood,  and  not  in  the  light  of 
clear  reflection. 

Besides  these  liturgical  hankerings,  and  these  indefinite 
longings  for  a  theology  which  shall  be  both  Unitarian  and 
Athanasian,  the  chief  point  of  theological  interest  in  the 
volume  of  Dr.  Bellows,  is  what  he  says  upon  th«  subject  of 
depravity  and  sin.  His  positions  and  defects  here  are  %  key 
to  the  inconclusiveness  of  his  system,  and  show  us,  we  think, 
why  he  breaks  off  just  where  he  does  in  his  reasonings,  and  in 
his  theology.  While  some  of  his  descriptions  of  sin  and  evil 
are  as  forcible  as  almost  any  that  can  be  found  even  in  Calvin- 
istic  theology,  yet  his  underlying  theory  about  sin,  prevents 
him  from  carrying  out  his  positions  to  their  legitimate  conse- 
quences. He  does  not  bring  sin  into  its  necessary  relations,  in 
the  Christian  system,  on  the  one  hand  with  law,  and  on  the 
other  hand  with  redemption.  It  is  with  him  essentially  "  edu- 
cational "  and  "  disciplinary,"  a  "  fall "  into  a  condition  of  pro- 
gress. It  is  not  taken  strictly,  as  opposed  to  an  immutable 
law  and  divine  holiness,  and,  consequently,  is  not  viewed  as 
needing  satisfaction  or  propitiation.  At  the  same  time  he 
allows  that  it  presents'  an  insoluble  mystery  ;  "  If  any  man 
think  be  has  solved  the  problem  of  evil,  and  reconciled  its 
beginning,  or  its  continuance  in  the  universe,  with  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  Divine  Omnipotence  and  Infinite  Benevolence,  he 
has  nothing  left  to  learn,  and  may,  indeed,  boast  of  under- 
standing the  Almighty  to  perfection."  It  is  "  a  profound  in- 
Boluble  mystery"  (p.  169).  "  Man's  weakness,  sorrow,  sinfulness 
are  facts,  dreadful  facts,  of  immediate  and  pressing  urgency. 
Yon  may  not  think  it  fair  that  an  Infinite  Being  should  have 
given  you  a  precarious  and  exposed  existence.    But  the  fact 
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remains ;  you  have  a  precarious  and  exposed  existence.  You 
may  not  understand  the  justice  of  hereditary  weakness  and  con- 
stitutional tendencies  to  moral  obliquity,  but  it  does  not  change 
the  fact"  (p.  175).  "  There  is  hardship,  there  is  difficulty,  there 
is  seeming  injustice — ^nay,  there  are  terrible  and  awful  issues 
hanging  over  us.  They  come  from  a  mysterious  source ;  a  fatal 
necessity  ;  they  grow  out  of  what  we  do  not  and  cannot  under- 
stand ;  call  it  fate,  call  it  mystery,  call  it  Satan,  but  do  not  call 
it  God.  At  any  rate  call  it  not  God's  character,  if  you  ascribe 
it  to  God's  nature.  God's  nature  may  involve  tremendous  neces- 
sities, may  be  grounded  in  inflexible  justice,  may  require  a  hard 
and  retributive  code,  may  have  something,  or  much,  or  all,  of 
the  pitiless  mechanism  of  nature,  sounding  on  its  solemn  and 
fearful  way  through  the  moral  universe,  without  respect  of  per- 
sons. But  we  know  little  or  nothing,  and  can  understand  little 
or  nothing  of  this.  God's  character  we  do  know  and  can  under- 
stand" (pp.  172, 178).  And  so,  with  all  this  terrible  background 
of  evil,  having  its  source  even,  it  may  be,  in  the  divine  nature,  we 
must  trust  in  God's  mercy  and  love,  which  we  can  understand* 
But  that  awful  justice  and  this  benignant  love,  that  sinfulness 
and  this  pardon — ^how  can  we  think  and  mediate  between  the 
two  ?  Has  theology  here  nothing  more  to  offer  than  the  state- 
ment, that  sin  is  a  fatal  necessity,  and  that  God  has  revealed  his 
mercy  to  us  ?  Is  mercy  the  counterpart  and  solution  of  a  fixed 
necessity  ?    Has  it  any  sense  in  such  a  relation? 

This  topic  is  pursued  more  fully  in  the  fourteenth  sermon 
"  On  the  Origin  and  Quality  of  Sin."  "  K  Adam  fell,  the  race 
rose  by  his  fall ;  he  fell  up,  and  nothing  happier  for  our  final 
fortunes  ever  occurred  than  when  the  innocents  of  the  garden 
learned  their  shame,  and  fled  into  the  hardship  and  experience 
of  a  disciplinary  and  growing  humanity."  And  he  refers,  in 
support  of  this  view,  to  the  "popular  hypothesis,"  that  "sin 
abounded,  that  grace  might  much  more  abound."  "  Would 
the  Church  consent  to  give  up  its  Christ,  to  receive  its  unfallen 
Adam  ?  But  fiw  the  fallen  Adam,  according  to  its  theory, 
we  could  not  have  had  the  risen  Christ."  Very  well:  if 
over  against  the  fall  into  sin  we  put  the  redemption  in  Christ, 
and  if  sin  mean  sin,  and  redemption  mean  redemption,  and  if 
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without  redemption  sin  be  only  evil  and  that  continually — ^we 
have  the  substance  of  the  theology  which  Dr.  Bellows  most 
earnestly  opposes.  If  grace  be  necessary  in  order  to  make  the 
fall,  "  a  fall  up,"  if  God  must  needs  interpose  for  rescuer— the 
l^eory  that  sin  in  itself  is  desirable,  and  mei*ely  educational, 
falls  to  the  ground.  And  here  is  a  point  where  strong  and 
logical  thinking  will  not  be  satisfied  by  evasive  descriptions. 
We  must  take  either  the  naturalistic  or  the  biblical  view  of 
sin.  If  we  take  the  former,  we  cannot  flee  to  "grace"  and 
"  Christ "  for  the  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Some  of  Dr.  Bel- 
lows' statements,  in  fact,  are  very  much  nearer  to  the  ol4 
HopMnsian  theory,  ^^  that  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the 
greatest  good,"  than  to  any  current  orthodox  opinion ;  a  theory 
which  the  old  IJnitarianism  held  in  particular  abhorrence. 
Only,  on  the  one  hand,  he  does  not  view  sin  in  its  real  nature ; 
and,  on  the  other,  he  labors  under  strange  misapprehensions 
about  the  orthodox  view ;  as  when  he  says,  *'  that  the  radical 
vice  of  the  popular  way  of  thinking  about  moral  evil,  lies  in  the 
supposition  that  God  did  not  originally  design  or  anticipate 
our  earthly  experience  as  a  race ;"  that  there  was  an  '^  unex- 
pected falling  away  from  perfection,  in  our  first  ancestor." 
Who,  pray,  represent  this  "  popular"  view?  Has  the  author 
never  heard  of  the  doctrine  of  divine  decrees  ? 

But  we  should  do  injustice  to  the  writer  if  we  failed  to  give 
other  statements  about  the  nature  of  sin,  thoagh  they  may 
seem  inconsistent  with  his  main  position.  He  speaks  of  it  as 
not  merely  a  mistake,  and  weakness,  but  "  a  cause  for  self- 
reproach,  remorse,  repentance.  It  is  not  that  one's  happi- 
ness is  impaired,  but  one's  being  wronged,  and  God's  holiness 
insulted  or  grieved."  (P.  231.)  And  still  more  strongly: 
"  Sins  have  a  quality  of  irreparableness  about  them,  which 
gives  a  certain  awful  and  infinite  quality  to  wrong.  You  can 
*  repent  of  sin  ;  you  can  repair  your  wrong  as  far  as  others  have 
directly  suffered  by  it ;  but  how  ca/n  you  heal  the  wound  your 
sin  has  made  in  the  principle  of  justice — ^how  prevent  your 
disobedience  from  encouraging  rebellion  and  infecting  other 
moral  natures  as  weak  as  your  own  ?"  Now  here  is  just  the 
turning-point;  the  matter  is  stated  sharply;  the  problem  is 

18 
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pnt ;  the  solntion  is  to  be  given  ;  and  what  does  oar  author 
say?    He  rejects  the  ^^ sacrifice  on  the  cross"  as  containing 
that  solntion,  and  all  that  is  left  for  him  is  to  say-^"  that  there 
is  evidently  in  the  Divine  mind  one  thing  worse  than  sin,  and 
that  is  the  absence  of  all  opporhmities  of  moral  life  and  spiritual 
goodneas.^^    Bat  this,  we  think,  with  all  deference  to  the  honest 
pnrpose  and  plainness  of  the  writer,  is  a  mere  slipping  away 
from  the  point  and  problem :  for  sin  is  the  opposite  of  moral 
life  and  spiritual  goodness.    And  his  own  question  looks  him 
full  and  earnestly  in  the  face :  How  can  you  heal  the  wound 
your  sin  has  made  in  the  principle  of  justice?    He  confesses 
that  repentance  cannot  do  it    What  then  can?    Can  any 
thing  conceivable  excepting  the  Divine  sufferer  and  sacrifice 
upon  Calvary  %    But  this  solution  Dr.  B.  repudiates,  and  mis- 
understands.   He  says  in  another  passage  (p.  237) :  ^  Posi- 
tively considered,  sin  may  be  no  less  an  evil,  wickedness  no 
less  a  common  fact,  the  perversity  of  human  beings^  and  their 
depraving  influence  over  each  other,  no  smaller,  than  the 
Westminster  Catechism,  in  its  darkest  passages,  represents; 
but  Calvinism  can  give  no  account  of  the  origin,  nature,  and 
cure  of  sin,  which  is  not  shocking  to  the  heart,  conscience  and 
hope.    It  makes  sin  as  desperate,  final,  and  overwhelming  an 
evil  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  it  is  terrible,  trying,  and  hazardous 
to  us."    Bat,  what  Calvinism  makes,  or  what  Calvinist  ever 
made,  sin  to  be  "  a  final  and  overwhelming  eviP'rin  God's  sight  ? 
This  is  mere  rhetoric.    A  sadder  and  more  terrible  view  of  sin, 
and  its  consequences,  is  that  which  is  given  us  by  Dr.  Bellows. 
For  according  to  him  sin  is  a  necessity  in  God's  moral  govern- 
ment, it  is  a  necessity  to  each  and  all  of  us ;  it  demands  re- 
morse and  repentance ;  and  yet  the  repentance  cannot  heal  the 
wounds  which  sin  has  inflicted  on  justice.    In  fact  we  do 
not  see  but  that  he  holds  whatever  is  most  difficult,  '^  des- 
perate," and  "  terrible,"  in  the  orthodox  view,  without  the 
grand  relief  which  is  found  in  the  provision  for  redemption. 
He  believes  sin  to  be  a  necessity,  to  involve  certain  irrepar- 
able evils,  to  be  the  necessary  part  and  lot  of  all  men  without 
exception  ;  and  then,  by  way  of  relief,  he  talks  about  education 
and  discipline  and  struggle.    But  over  against  the  £Bict  of  sin 
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and  death,  the  orthodox  view  puts  a  redemption  provided  on 
the  part  of  God,  to  restore  the  ruin  of  the  fall,  and  offered 
unto  all.  Neither  view,  it  may  be,  solves  the  whole  problem 
of  sin  ;  but  the  orthodox  view  leaves  fallen  man  face  to  face 
with  a  proffered  salvation.  Which  of  these  systems  is  justly 
obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  "laying  off  our  obligations 
upon  a  depraved  nature  ?"  which  most  "  diminishes  the 
sanctions  of  the  moral  law  ?"  which  "  encourages  the  soul  to 
think  duty  a  hardship,  law  a  curse,  virtue  an  impossibility,  and 
salvation  an  adroit  evasion  ?"  (Pp.  238,  289.)  Which  theory 
grapples  with,  and  which  evades,  the  great  moral  problem, 
how  a  holy  God  can  pardon  and  save  a  sinful  creature,  in 
consistency  with  the  claims  of  his  holiness  ?  We  do  not  see, 
we  cannot  find,  that  this  volume  offers  any  solution  whatever  of 
this  greatest  of  all  moral  problems.  The  author  says  that  he  has 
never  been  able  to  make  out  "  much  practical  difference  be- 
tween those  who  affirm  and  those  who  deny  the  depravity  of  hu- 
man nature  "  (p.  259) ;  that  he  "  has  no  di£Sculty  in  admitting 
that  human  nature,  considered  by  itself,  left  to  itself,  leads,  by 
its  very  and  intentional  constitution,  to  self-destruction  ;"  and 
that  no  man's  sense  of  sin  is  diminished  by  the  fact  that  ^'  his 
nature  inevitably  drives  him  into  sin."  And  yet,  admitting  all 
this,  there  is  only  a  partial  and  feeble  recognition  of  the  pres- 
sure of  the  main  problem,  which  these  very  statements  call 
up;  That  problem  has  weighed  as  no  other^  upon  the  minds 
of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of  the  race.  Paul,  Augustine,  Cal- 
vin, Edwards,  and  the  Christian  Church  as  a  whole,  in  all  its 
great  divisions,  have  found  the  only  clue  to  a  solution  in  the 
atoning  sacrifice  of  the  Gk>d-man.  The  heart  of  the  (^ifficnlty 
is  not  touched,  as  long  as  w^  talk  only  of  God's  mercy,  and 
Divine  influence,  and  moral  struggles,  and  aspirations,  and  do 
not  fairly  meet  the  question  as  to  the  connection  between  the 
pardon  of  sin  and  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  our  stead. 

Upon  this  question  the  most  definite  statements  of  Dr.  Bel- 
lows are  in  his  discourse  upon  "The  Suffering  Christ,"  in 
which  he  denies  that  Christ's  sufferings  are  "  strictly  substitu- 
tional, or  literally  vicarious."  But  the  substitution  against 
which  he  argues,  is  that  of  a  commercial  atonement,  or  of  a 
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literal  transfer  of  moral  character.  He  seems  to  imagine  that 
this  is  the  orthodox  view ;  that  Christ,  in  his  short  agony  upon 
the  cross,  really  suffered  the  pains  of  sin,  and  bore  the  actual 
sum  of  all  the  anguish  from  remorse  and  guilt  due  to  myriads 
of  sinners,  through  the  ages  of  eternity ;  that  he  suffered  '^  as 
the  guilty,  or  what  the  guilty  suffer."  He  seems  to  think  that 
there  is  no  intermediate  view  between  this — which  almost  all 
the  orthodox  reject,  and  that  which  represents  Christ's  suffer- 
ings as  of  the  same  kind  with  those  of  martyrs  and  philanthro- 
pists. But  this  is  to  neglect  and  not  at  all  to  explain,  the  em- 
phatic and  reiterated  assertions  of  Scripture  as  to  the  intimate 
connection  between  Christ's  sacrificial  death  and  the  vemoral 
from  us  of  the  penalty  of  the  law ;  "  who  his  own  self  bare  our 
sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree;"  by  whose  "righteousness 
the  free  gifb  came  upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life ;"  who 
was  sent  "  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins ;"  who  was  ^'  made 
of  a  woman,  and  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem  them  that 
was  made  under  the  law ;"  "  in  whom  we  have  redemption 
through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  according  to  the 
riches  of  his  grace."  These  and  kindred  passages  certainly 
put  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  in  entirely  different  rela- 
tions to  our  pardon  and  justification,  from  any  recognized  in 
this  Discourse.  Martyrs  may  help  us  in  our  spiritual  confiicts 
and  spiritual  growth,  but  Christ  idone  hath  reconciled  us  unto 
God. 

So  hostile  is  Dr.  Bellows  to  the  system,  which  he  always 
calls  "  Calvinistic,".  so  deep-rooted  is  his  prejudice  against  it, 
that  he  says  that  Eomanism  is  ^'  a  princely  and  magnificent  the- 
ology" in  comparison  with  it.  "  I  say,  advisedly,  that  if  Pro- 
testantism endorses  the  vulgar  notion  of  a  God-cursed  world — 
a  fallen  race — a  commercial  attonement — a  doomed  and  hell- 
devoted  humanity — a  mysterious  conversion — a  church,  which 
is  a  sort  of  life-boat,  hanging  around  a  wreck,  that  may  carry 
off  a  few  women  and  selfishly-affrighted  men,  leaving  the 
bolder,  braver,  larger  proportion  to  go  down  with  the  ship  ;  if 
this  be  the  sum  and  substance  of  religion  ....  then,  it  is  not 
so  true  to  human  nature,  its  wants  and  woes,  its  various  and 
manifold  tastes,  talents,  and  &culties,  as  the  old  Catholic  sys- 
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tern ;  and  that,  instead  of  trembling  at  the  growth  and  prospects 
of  Romanism  in  this  country,  we  shonid  more  reasonably  re- 
joice in  its  triumphs,  as  the  worthier  occupant  of  the  confi- 
dence and  affection  of  the  people."  (P.  165.)  Did  the  writer 
really  weigh  what  he  has  here  stated  ?  Each  clause  admits  of 
criticism ;  the  misconceptions  are  as  numerous  as  the  phrases. 
Does  he  not  himself  believe  in  a  "  fallen  race"  ?  Who  be- 
lieves in  "  a  commercial  atonement"  ?  If  humanity  be  fallen, 
is  it  not  "doomed  and  hell-devoted,"  without  grace?  Can 
conversion  be  other  than  "  mysterious"  ?  Is  not  the  Church 
"  a  life-boat"  hanging  round  "  a  wreck"  ?  Who  believes  that 
only  "a  few  women  and  selfishly-affrighted  men"  are  carried 
off?  And  who  holds,  that  "the  sum  and  substance  of  religion" 
is  found  in  such  caricatures  ?  And  then,  as  to  the  Boman  Catho- 
lic church ;  by  going  into  it,  will  he  escape  any  one  of  the  dog- 
mas, which  he  so  scornfully  repudiates  ?  Does  not  that  Church 
hold,  as  strictly  as  the  Calvinist,  and  in  a  more  *'  vulgar"  form, 
to  the  idea  of  a  **  God-cursed  world,"  "  a  fallen  race,"  an  aton- 
ing sacrifice,  a  "doomed humanity,"  and  thaX  the  church  is  only 
the  only  "  life-boat,"  and  that  conversion  is  "  mysterious"  ? 
And  does  it  not,  besides  all  this,  hold  to  sacramental  grace,  and 
episcopal  succession,  and  auricular  confession,  and  penances, 
and  masses  for  souls,  and  purgatory,  and  papal  supremacy 
and  infallibility,  and  that  out  of  its  pale  there  is  no  salvation  ? 
Does  it  not  trample  on  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  is  it  not 
the  foe  of  that  free  speech  which  allows  Dr.  Bellows  to  say 
such  things  ?  If  he  went  into  that  communion,  how  much 
longer  could  he  talk  as  openly  as  he  does  now  ?  What  would 
he  gain  by  exchanging  the  Calvinism,  that  has  been  at  the  root 
of  our  civil  liberties,  for  the  Romanism  which  denounces  free 
speech,  and  a  free  press,  and  especially  all  TTnitarian  heresies  ? 
Did  Dr.  Bellows  speak  "advisedly,"  when  he  wrote  that 
sentence  ? 

There  are  other  points  in  these  Discourses  on  which  we  in- 
tended to  have  made  some  comments.  It  would  be  an  easy 
task  to  show  manifold  apparent  inconsistencies  in  one  who 
writes  so  strongly,  po  earnestly,  and  who  is  striving  so  reso- 
lutely to  hold  fast  somewhere  and  to  something,  in  the  midst 
of  snch  contending  influences.    He  feels  the  full  force  of  the 
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antagonisms,  without  being  able  to  suggest  any  reconciliation. 
His  strongest  arguments  and  deepest  convictions  are  all  a  re- 
volt against  Unitarianism  as  it  has  been,  and  an  anticipation 
of  something  very  different  in  future;  but  strong  ties,  and 
a  strong  will  keep  him  for  the  present  moored,  though  in  the 
midst  of  a  storm.  He  feels  deeply  that  historical  Unitarianism 
has  been  sundered  from  the  progressive  history  of  Christ's 
Church ;  that  it  is  and  has  been  outside  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  that  church,  separated  from  its  theology  and  from  its 
proper  life.  And  he  knows  that  this  state  of  things  can- 
not continue;  and  thus  his  justification  of  Unitarianism  has 
chief  respect  to  the  past.  He  views  it  there  as  a  necessary 
outgrowth  of  the  Protestant  principles  of  the  rights  of  reason 
and  of  free  inquiry.  But  he  here  confounds,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
Protestantism  as  a  religious  movement,  as  a  progress  of  the 
Church,  with  Protestantism  in  its  relations  to  civil  history  and 
intellectual  activity.  As  a  religious  movement  Protestantism 
is  unintelligible  when  cut  loose  from  the  Bible,  and  from  the 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  Depravity,  Regener- 
ation, and  Justification  by  Faith  alone.  These  are  its  heart 
and  soul,  and  the  rights  of  reason  and  of  private  judgment  are 
but  its  exterior  form.  And  just  so  far  as  Unitarianism  has 
abandoned  these  doctrines,  and  substituted  natural  religion 
and  natural  ethics  for  them,  just  so  far  it  has  departed  from 
the  true  genius  of  Protestantism,  as  a  religious  reformation ; 
and  just  so  far  its  results  are  merely  negative,  and  have  not 
contributed  to,  but  rather  hindered,  the  real  progress  of  vital 
Christianity.  Of  course,  then,  we  think  that  the  fruits  with 
which  it  will  return,  if  it  does,  into  the  main  body  of  the 
Church,  will  be  fruits  meet  for  repentance.  Unconsciously, 
too,  Dr.  Bellows  exaggerates  the  value  and  importance  of  this 
Unitarian  movement  in  relation  to  Christendom.  To  those 
who  are  outside  of  their  pale,  the  first  emotion  is  one  of  sur- 
prise at  finding  (in  the  SeqvsT)^  that  the  audience  of  All  Souls' 
Church  "represents:"  1.  "The  Independent  Congregation 
and  Church"  itself,  there  congregated;  2.  "The  Unitarian 
Denomination ;  3.  The  Protestant  world ;  4.  The  Nineteenth 
Century  and  this  New  Country."    This  may  all  be  very  true, 
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and  consonant  with  tho  name  of  the  church  Q^  All  Sonls' ") ; 
and  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  philosophical  tendency  of  view- 
ing each  particular  thing  in  its  connections  with  the  universe. 
But,  practically,  we  suppose  that  the  same  thing  might  he  said, 
with  equal  philosophical  justice,  of  one  or  two  hundred  other 
congregations  in  the  city  of  New-York.  Learning,  thought, 
literature,  culture  and  wealth,  high  social  position  and  moral 
aspirations,  are  undoubtedly  found  now,  as  formerly,  among 
the  Unitarians ;  but  not  at  all  now  in  preponderance,  even  in 
New  England.  As  a  denomination,  Unitarianism  has  been 
steadily  losing,  in  relative  importance,  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  It  may  console  itself  by  the  reflection,  that  others  are 
adopting  its  principles ;  we  may  also  comfort  ourselves  with 
the  thought  that  its  leaders  are  abandoning  so  many  of  its  old 
positions,  and  taking  up  new  weapons,  both  defensive  and 
offensive. 

There  are  not  wanting  indications  that  the  controversy  as  to 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  Trinity,  Depravity,  and  the  Atone- 
ment, is  to  be  revived.  The  defection  of  Dr.  Huntington  has 
already  called  out  several  earnest  criticisms.  Some  of  these 
have  been  written,  apparently,  under  the  influence  of  strong 
personal  feelings.  They  attack  his  sermon  on  the  Trinity  upon 
exegetical  and  historical  and  verbal  grounds ;  but  in  doing  this, 
some  of  the  writers  make  such  concessions  as  indicate  a  very 
different  stylo  of  thought  from  that  shown  in  the  controversy 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  The  Unitarians'  have  collected  in 
volumes  scraps  of  orthodox  concessions;  the  same  thing 
might  be  done  with  their  recent  literature..  It  is  evident  that 
the  philosophical  basis  of  the  Unitarianism  of  to-day  is  quite  dif- 
ferent .from  that  of  its  leaders  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  cen- 
tury. Thus  the  critic  in  the  Christian  Examiner  says :  "  In 
our  comments  upon  it  [Dr.  Huntington's  Sermon]  we  wish  it 
andei*8tood  once  for  all,  that  we  are  not  arguing  against  the 
Trinity  as  conceived  by  the  early  Church,  and  expressed  in 
the  so-called  Apostles'  Creed."  "  A  triad  of  Christian  sanc- 
tities— Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost — is  one  thing ;  the  doc- 
trine of  Tripersonality,  whether  true  or  false,  is  another  and  a 
Y&rf  different  thing."    In  a  note,  the  writer  says  that  he  uses 
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the  word  ^^  Trinity"  in  ^^  deference  to  ecclesiastical  custom  to  de- 
note the  aboriginal  Christian  doctrine  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holj 
Ghost,"  and  adds,  "  that  the  nniversal  prevalence  of  the  doc- 
trine itself  in  the  early  Church  is  patent  to  every  student  of 
ecclesiastical  history."  "  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that '  Unita- 
rians '  of  a  former  generation  were  led  by  their  needful  and 
timely  protest  against  Tiinitarian  dogmatism  into  a  position  of 
seeming  hostility,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  real  indifference  to 
this  doctrine."  The  same  article,  while  contending  that  the 
Tripersonal  doctrine  is  not  found  in  the  New  Testament,  also 
says :  "  With  the  notion  itself— the  Athanasian  conception  of 
the  Godhead — ^we  have  no  quarrel.  As  an  article  of  specula- 
tive philosophy,  we  have  not  only  no  objection  to  it,  but  are 
willing  to  confess  a  speculative  leaning  towards  it."  This  is 
another  illustration  of  one  of  Dr.  Huntington's  statements, 
that  '^  the  ascendant  school  of  philosophical  thought  to-day  is 
unequivocally  Trinitarian,"  although  the  same  article  says, 
^^  that  the  audacity  of  this  statement  is  too  comical  for  serious 
discussion." 

As  another  indication  of  this  tendency  to  dissolving  views, 
we  ifotice  a  letter  going  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers,  written 
by  Rev.  O.  B.  Frothingham,  in  reply  to  the  call  of  a  new  so- 
ciety in  New  York  to  be  their  pastor,  in  which  they  style 
themselves  the  "Third  Unitarian  Church."  He  objects  to 
this,  in  part  on  the  ground  that  ^'  Unitarianism  is  popularly, 
and  not  unjustly,  regarded  as  a  system  of  rationalism  and  mo- 
ralism,  an  intellectual  system,  critical  and  perceptive."  This, 
he  says,  does  not  correctly  designate  the  "Liberal  Christians 
of  the  New  or  Spiritual  School."  "  We  ought  by  this  time  to 
make  it  [Christianity]  large  enough  to  embrace  Unitarians  and 
Universalists,  Friends  and  '  Oome-outers,'  in  the  same  walls  of 
worship  and  teaching."  Thia  term  "Liberal"  is  certainly  an 
apt  and  sufficient  phrase  to  cover  a  multitude  of  opinions. 

We  might  easily  multiply  instances  of  the  same  kind,  for 
hardly  a  Unitarian  book  or  periodical  is  published  without 
similar  criticisms  of  their  past  histoiy,  and  indefinite  prophecies 
of  a  different  future.  Many  old  prejudices,  which  were  taken 
almost  as  first  truths  in  the  times  of  their  fathers,  are  now  de- 
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liberately  abandoned.  Yet  we  would  not  over-estimate  either 
the  intrinsic  importance  or  the  implied  concessions  of  these 
changes.  They  do  not  show  that  these  writers  are  orthodox, 
in  some  cases  they  even  imply  a  farther  remove  from  ortho- 
doxy than  the  old  positions.  But  they  do  indicate,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  a  change  in  the  statement  of  the  points  and 
in  the  method  of  controversy.  They  prove  that  an  entirely 
different  style  of  philosophy,  a  different  and  more  liberal 
mode  of  judging  the  accredited  formulas  of  the' Church,  and 
even  a  different  mode  of  interpreting  Scripture,  have  be^n 
silently  making  their  way  in  the  Unitarian  body. 

The  Unitarianism  of  thirty  and  forty  years  ago  was  gene- 
rally, in  speculation,  upon  the  basis  of  the  philosophy  of  com- 
mon-sense and  of  natural  ethics.  While  allowing,  as  did  most 
of  its  prominent  representatives,  a  specific  historical  revela- 
tion, recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  yet  they  subjected  its  teach- 
ings to  the  criticism  and  standard  of  what  they  called  human 
reason  and  morality,  without  any  very  accurate  definition  of 
what  was  meant  by  reason,  or  of  the  metes  and  bounds  of  moral 
science.  The  truths  of  natural  religion  and  the  maxims  of 
duty  were  recognized ;  and  the  main  effort  was  to  find  these 
more  clearly  and  fully  in  the  Bible.  The  tendency  was  ra- 
tional and  moral,  rather  than  strictly  religious ;  and  it  was 
aided,  though  not  initiated,  by  some  New  England  specula- 
tions as  to  the  nature  of  virtue  and  the  natural  ability  of  man 
to  fulfill  the  moral  law,  taken  out  of  their  proper  connections 
and  limitations  in  the  orthodox  system.  That  God  is  one,  and 
one  Person ;  that,  as  Dr.  Bellows  satirizes  it,  "  it  is  very  good 
to  be  good,  and  very  amiable  to  be  amiable,  and  very  happy 
to  be  happy,''  and  that  man  can  and  ought  to  be  virtuous,  and 
if  he  is  not,  that  he  ought  to  be  punished  more  or  less ;  that  if 
he  sins  a  good  God  will  naturally  an.d  readily  forgive  him  if  he 
will  only  repent,  and  that  he  ought  to  repent ;  these,  and  kin- 
dred positions  were  held  and  preached,  perhaps  as  earnestly 
and  eloquently  as  they  could  be.  That  Christ  was  a  kind  of 
second  God,  that  he  is  to  be  obeyed  and  loved,  and  that  in 
some  way  his  life  and  death  had  some  important  connection 
with  our  being  reconciled  to  GKhI,  was  not  denied.    But  at  the 
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same  time  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  more  fondly  dwelt 
upon  than  his  death,  and  next  to  the  Dignity  of  Haman  Na- 
ture, and  God  as  Father,  the  Eesurrection  has  perhaps  been 
the  most  favorite  and  inspiring  theme  of  the  most  eloquent 
Unitarian  discourses.  But  the  Trinity,  it  was  declared,  espe- 
cially in  the  Aihanasian  Creed,  involved,  if  not  mathematical, 
yet  absolute  contradictions ;  the  Incarnation  implied  a  union 
of  entirely  opposite  and  inconsistent  qualities,  afid  led  to  as 
gross  absurdities  as  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ;  the 
Atonement  was  utterly  contradictory  to  the  first  principles  of 
that  justice  which  the  orthodox  said  that  it  satisfied  ;  total  de- 
pravity did  dishonor  to  both  Ood  and  man ;  and  Bbgeneration 
consisted  in  moral  improvement,  and  not  in  a  mysterious  new 
birth  of  the  human  soul  in  the  divine  likeness.  But  such  mild 
affirmations  and  strong  negatives  could  not  long  satisfy  their 
most  earnest  and  thoughtful  preachers,  and  accordingly  Ever- 
ett, Sparks,  Bancroft,  Emerson,  Ripley,  and  many  others, 
abandoned  the  pulpit  for  more  congenial  work,  under  the  in- 
fluence and  pressure,  in  part,  of  a  philosophical  system,  the 
very  opposite  of  that  which  led  to  the  original  Unitarianism. 

This  change  began  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  Cole- 
ridge was  studied,  Cousin  translated,  German  philosophy  im- 
ported, and  historical  criticism  applied  in  a  wider  and  more  gen- 
erous spirit.  It  was  unexpectedly  discovered  that  the  principles 
of  common-sense  and  natural  ethics  could  not  explain  every 
tiling ;  that  they  could  not  satisfactorily  account  even  for  what 
is  in  the  mind,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Bible  and  the  religious 
history  of  mankind.  Religion  began  to  be  distinguished  from 
ethics,  just  as  it  happened  with  the  German  rationalism,  when 
Schleierraacher  opened  his  fruitful  career.  The  new  phase  of 
thought  was  called  Transcendentalism.  Dr.  Norton  and  (the 
then  Rev.)  George  Ripley  had  a  fierce  battle  about  it  Emer- 
son had  already  abandoned  the  sermon  for  the  essay,  and  re- 
tired to  the  communion  of  nature  and  the  world  of  ideas. 
Theodore  Parker  reproduced  the  criticism  of  Strauss,  with  a 
feigned  sadness,  and  showed  to  bolder  minds  what  natural 
reason  and  conscience  would  lead  men  to ;  of  course  he  was 
left  to  himself,  the  only  form  of  ban  still  retained.    Brownsoa 
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tried  Unitarianism  for  a  few  months,  and  ended  by  writing  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Channing  upon  the  Eternal  Generation  of  the 
Son.  New  learning  and  specalations  have  got  hold  of  the 
ChriMia/n,  Examiner;  and  the  North  American  is  conducted  in 
a  ^^  liberal  spirit,"  which  no  longer  means,  as  once  it  did,  op- 
position to  orthodoxy.  And  in  fact  it  has  come  to  be  a  favor- 
ite way  of  praising  a  Unitarian  discourse,  to  say  tliat  you  could 
hardly  tell  that  the  preacher  was  not  orthodox. 

In  the  sphere  of  doctrines  this  change  was  indicated  chiefly 
in  the  mode  in  which  the  Divine  nature  began  to  be  spoken  of 
in  relation  to  humanity.  The  abstract  sundering  of  divinity 
and  humanity,  the  conception  of  God  as  merely  outside  of, 
and  apart  from,  humanity,  has  been  generally  abandoned. 
And  the  notion  of  a  mere  uni-personality  is  also  relaxing  its 
hold  upon  the  imagination,  where  it  was  once  so  firmly  fixed. 
The  Arian  view  of  Christ  is  consequently  given  up  by  the 
ripest  thinkers;  such  a  second  deity,  who  must  be  called 
divine,  but  who  is  not  truly  so,  cannot  long  be  thought  about 
as  a  real  person  by  consistent  and  logical  minds.  Sabellian- 
ism,  which  in  this  respect  is  the  opposite  of  Arianism,  has  an 
increased  number  of  advocates.  And  a  liking  is  even  avowed 
by  some  for  the  Trinity,  as  a  philosophical  speculation.  This 
change  was  indicated  in  the  most  significant  manner  in  the 
historical  discourse  of  Hon.  George  Bancroft,  which  about  six 
years  ago  elicited  so  much  discussion.  Here  it  is  distinctly 
asserted  that  "  the  truth  of  the  Triune  God  dwells  in  every 
system  of  thought  that  can  pretend  to  vitality ;"  that  ^^  the 
idea  of  an  Incarnate  God  carried  peace  into  the  bosom  of  man- 
kind ;"  that  ^'  from  the  time  that  this  truth  of  the  Triune  God 
was  clearly  announced,  he  was  no  longer  dimly  conceived  as  a 
shadowy  causality,"  but  "  appeared  as  goodness  itself,  incarnate 
and  interceding,  redeeming  and  inspiring,"  '^  the  infinite  cause, 
the  infinite  mediator,  the  infinite  in  and  with  the  universe  as 
the  paraclete  and  comforter."  Arianism,  too,  was  here  de- 
clared to  be  an  attempt  ''  to  paganize  Christianity,"  and  the 
triumph  of  Athanasius  was  interpreted  as  the  triumph  of  ^'  rea- 
son" over  ''  the  party  of  superstition."  Many  among  the 
Unitarians  werQ  then  scandalized  at  these  statements,  for  they 
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had  not  began  to  see  and  know,  whither  their  own  tendencies 
were  carrying  them ;  bnt  some,  who  reproached  this  distin- 
guished historian  six  years  ago,  are  now  ready  to  avow  similar 
opinions.  Others,  again,  who  deny  that  the  Incarnation  and 
Trinity  are  in  the  New  Testament  seem  quite  fond  of  them  as 
philosophical  speculations.  With  several,  the  only  remaining 
difficulty  would  appear  to  be  about  the  application  of  the  word 
"  Person,"  and  its  metaphysical  definition.  One  writer,  who 
is  considered  in  some  sort  a  representative  of  the  Unitarian 
Association,  has  recently  said,  in  substance,  that  he  has  little 
or  no  objection  to  such  a  Trinity  as  is  taught  in  the  writings 
of  Moses  Stuart,  Dr.  Bushnell,  and  Jeremy  Taylor. 

As  far,  then,  as  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  Incarnation,  and 
even  the  Trinity,  are  concerned,  the  old  Unitarian  system  is 
losing  its  hold.  Equally  so  is  it  in  respect  to  the  outward  forms 
and  rites  of  the  Church  in  worship.  Here,  as  we  have  seen, 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  towards  a  liturgy  and  ritual,  and  to 
reinstating  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  in  something  of  their 
old  significancy. 

Not  less  marked  is  the  reaction  in  relation  to  morals  as  com- 
pared  with  religion.  None  of  these  more  advanced  thinkers 
hold  the  merely  ethical  system  of  religion  with  any  thing  like 
the  definiteness  and  tenacity  with  which  it  was  formerly  main- 
tained ;  in  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  Divine  influence,  and 
upon  a  specific  religious,  as  distinguished  from  a  merely  moral 
element,  many  of  them,  in  theory,  are  even  far  in  advance  of 
some  thinkers  who  are  reputed  orthodox.  They  do  not  press 
natural  ability,  and  the  theory  of  moral  government,  and  the 
abstract  definitions  of  virtue  and  vice  as  consisting  merely  in 
volitions  or  exercises,  into  extreme  and  unscriptural  forms. 
Bepentance,  without  grace,  merely  in  the  use  of  natural  ability, 
they  would  concede  to  be  inconceivable,  and  subversive  of  the 
very  idea  of  a  religious  state  of  mind.  This  is  the  case  with 
both  Dr.  Osgood  and  Dr.  Bellows ;  however  far  they  may  still  be 
from  evangelical  formulas,  they  have  at  least  thought  and  felt 
beyond  the  metes  and  bounds  of  a  system  of  theology,  which 
takes  its  constructive  ideas  and  its  shaping  influence  from  the 
domain  of  ethics,  and  which  frames  all  its  definitions  in  accord- 
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ance  with  an  abstract  theory  of  moral  government.  Keither 
of  them  would  imagine  for  a  moment  that,  by  an  assumed 
power  to  the  contrary,  and  by  making  happiness  the  spring 
and  end  of  moral  agency,  and  by  resolving  all  virtue  and  vice 
into  mere  exercises,  they  were  very  far  advanced  in  either  the 
theoretical  or  practical  part  of  theology,  and  had  the  only 
basis  for  a  theodicy. 

And  this  may  serve  to  give  a  useful  hint  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  dealing  with  Unitarian  objections,  and  reconciling 
them,  if  we  try  to  do  so,  with  the  orthodox  system.  Their  objec- 
tions have  sometimes  led  orthodox  writers  to  lower  the  tone  of 
their  system ;  the  doctrines  of  sin,  regeneration,  aud  atone* 
ment,  and  even  the  Trinity,  have  now  and  then  been  softened 
down.  The  divine  side  of  theology  has  been  lowered,  and  its 
human  side  emphasized,  so  as  to  act  upon  those  without.  But 
just  in  proportion  as  any  Unitarians  are  ever  found  approx- 
imating to  the  orthodox  system,  in  that  same  proportion  it  will 
be  found,  that  they  cast  off  these  innovations.  "No  theory  of 
power  to  the  contrary,  or  of  moral  government,  ever  turned  one 
of  them  ironoL  the  error  of  his  ways.  The  grand  and  mysterious 
truths  and  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system  alone  have  such 
power  or  influence. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  however,  with  all  these  apparent 
approximations  to  orthodox  views,  and  softening  of  the  rigor  of 
the  old  Unitarian  notions,  there  is  still  one  point,  in  which  the 
opposition  of  these  divines  to  the  orthodox  system  is  almost 
unabated ;  and  that  is,  in  relation  to  the  atoning  sacrifice 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Ohi4st  And  it  is  natural,  it  is,  we  had 
almost  said,  necessary  that  this  should  be  so ;  for  to  concede 
this,  is  the  total  renunciation  of  Unitarian  belief  and  fellow- 
ship, as  distinct  from  the  orthodox;  it  is  the  turning-point  in 
the  soul's  deepest  experience  and  vital  renewal  For  this 
matter  of  religion,  after  all,  is  not  a  matter  of  formulas  or  of 
reflection ;  it  is  the  soul's  deepest  experience  in  relation  to  its 
profoundest  wants  and  needs.  A  man  may  hold  to  the  Incar- 
nation intellectually,  and  to  the  Trinity  philosophically,  and 
believe  in  divine  influence,  and  like  the  external  order  an4 
services  of  the  Church,  and  wish  to  have  hymns  and  prayers 
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and  the  sacraments  fairly  and  solemnly  celebrated;  and  he 
may  still  remain  content  in  the  fellowship  of  those  who  deny 
the  Incarnation,  and  deny  the  Trinity,  and  insist  upon  morality 
rather  than  piety.  But  when  he  comes  to  know  sin  in  all  its 
power,  and  to  feel  its  just  condemnation  by  a  holy  God,  and 
when  he  receives  the  Lord  Jesus  as  the  one  only  sacrifice  for 
sins,  and  believes  himself  to  be  pardoned  and  justified  only  for 
His  sake,  so  that  he  can  truly  say,  that  there  is  no  condemna- 
tion to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus ;  then,  and  then  only,  the 
last  vestige  of  Unitarianism  is  driven  from  his  soul,  for  he  is 
vitally  invited  to  Ohrist,  and  lives  the  life  he  lives  in  the  flesh 
by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  us  and  gave  himself  to 
die  for  us. 

What  the  ultimate  influence  of  such  discussions  and  changes 
may  be  upon  the  Unitarians  as  a  distinct  religious  communion, 
it  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  prognosticate.  If  it  be  conceded, 
that  their  distinctive  teachings  and  work  have  been  rather 
negative  and  critical,  than  positive  ^nd  constructive,  then,  of 
course,  it  is  implied  that  their  distinct  organization  is  excep- 
tional and  transitional.  The  most  thoughtful  minds  among 
them  do  not  believe,  we  suppose,  that  their  mission  is  to  propa- 
gate or  develop  Christianity  on  any  large  scale,  or  that  they 
will  make  the  Christian  church,  in  spite  of  its  whole  history, 
Unitarian.  Individual  societies  may  continue  for  some  time 
to  exist,  particularly  in  our  large  cities.  But  just  as  far  as 
the  members  of  this  denomination  enter  into,  and  heartily 
appreciate,  the  general  progressive  movement  of  the  Christian 
church,  as  the  appointed  instrumentality  for  redeeming  the 
world  and  reforming  the  whole  of  society,  just  so  far  they  will 
feel  impelled  to  leave  the  precincts  of  a  merely  local  and 
strongly  individual  movement.  And  such  Discourses  and  Ad- 
dresses are  admirably  adapted  to  promote  this  end ;  not  indeed 
by  their  direct  teaching,  but  by  their  indirect  and  inevitable 
influence.  Let  the  Unitarian  ministry  and  periodicals  accus- 
tom their  people  to  hear  the  words  Incarnation,  Trinity,  and 
Regeneration ;  let  them  be  told  often  enough  that  the  historic 
theology  of  the  Church  on  these  points  was  substantially  true ; 
let  them  be  exhorted  to  the  use  of  the  historic  formulas  of 
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worship  and  praise,  and  to  reverence  for  the  mysterious  power 
of  the  sacraments ;  and  then,  let  them  feel  the  renewing  breath 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  giving  repentance  for  sin  and  faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesns ;  and  it  needs  no  prophet  to  foretell  the 
result.  The  merely  critical  objections  of  their  teachers  to  the 
names  and  formulas  of  doctrine,  metaphysical  and  Ipgical  and 
exegetical  criticisms  of  terminology,  will  have  but  little  effect ; 
they  will  crave  and  seize  the  substance,  and  go  where  it  can 
be  found.  The  vital  and  substantial  truths  expressed,  and  best 
expressed  in  the  grand  old  words  of  Christ's  church,  from  the 
beginning  until  now,  in  the  Incarnation  and  the  Trinity,  in 
Justification  and  Kegeneration,  in  the  Church  and  its  Sacra- 
mentSi  in  the  Besurrection  and  the  Judgment,  in  Heaven  and 
Hell,  these  will  shape  in  the  future,  as  they  have  shaped  in  the 
past,  the  religious  history  of  a  race,  which  became  apostate  in 
the  first  Adam,  and  finds  its  only  refuge  in  the  second  Adam, 
which  is  the  Lord  from  heaven.  And  any  theory  of  a  Coming 
Church  and  of  a  Broad  Church,  which  ignores  these  vital  and 
essential  truths,  is  but  a  creation  of  the  imagination,  has  no 
root  in  Scripture  or  in  history,  and  does  not  appeal  to  the 
permanent  and  indestructible  religious  wants  of  the  human 
race. 

The  ultimate  question  to  which  the  inquiries  of  the  more 
profound  and  resolute  thinkers,  in  the  Unitarian  denomination 
and  out  of  it,  are  turning  with  increased  earnestness,  is,  doubt- 
less, that  respecting  the  Coming  Church ;  or,  rather,  what  form 
or  forms  the  one  church,  the  church  of  the  Redeemed,  will 
assume,  so  that  it  may  still  be,  as  it  has  been,  the  most  potent 
and  shaping  power  in  the  world.  Both  the  writers  we  have 
been  reviewing  make  their  speculations  hinge  here  ;  their  dis- 
content with  the  past  and  present  is  balanced  and  allayed  by 
their  hopes  for  the  future.  Both  recognize,  too,  the  fact,  that 
a  critical  and  negative  and  rationalistic  tendency  can  never 
build  up  a  strong  and  growing  church.  Individualism,  and 
the  right  of  free  inquiry,  and  opposition  to  past  errors,  and  the 
truths  of  natural  religion,  and  the  principles  of  natural  ethics, 
are  not,  and  cannot  be,  church-building  powers  and  factora. 
And  vain,  too,  must  be  the  attempt  to  construct  a  church,  to 
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give  solemnity  to  its  worship,  and  life  to  its  sacraments,  and 
efELciency  to  its  preaching,  and  zeal  in  its  works  of  evangelical 
propagandism,  nnless  it  is  based  on  those  doctrines  and  tmths, 
which  respond  to,  and  solve,  the  highest  problems  of  human 
thought  and  human  destiny;  sentimentalism  and  eesthetics 
may  have  their  part  and  play,  if  these  other  things,  the  great 
facts  and  dogmas,  be  presupposed.  But  without  a  knowledge 
of  sin  and  of  redemption,  all  the  arts  in  the  world,  all  that  is 
beautiful  and  fair  in  ministrations  and  ritual,  will  pass  away 
like  some  current  fashion.  The  sacraments  of  the  church  have 
no  significancy,  and  all  aesthetic  adornment  of  them  will 
be  unavailing,  when  they  are  dissociated  from  those  doctrines 
which  give  them  their  mysterious  force.  Without  the  system 
and  truths  of  grace,  no  church  can  long  abide  in  such  a  world  as 
ours ;  it  will  necessarily  be  resolved  into  some  scheme  of  social 
improvement  or  moral  reform.  Whatever  else  the  Coming 
Christ  may  be  and  do,  it  will  be  a  church  of  the  Trinity,  of  the 
Incarnation  and  of  Eedemption ;  and  it  must,  from  its  very 
nature,  be  ever  doing  its  one  work  of  redeeming  men  from  the 
bondage  of  sin,  and  bringing  them  into  the  glorious  liberty  of 
the  children  of  God, 


Aet.  IV.— the  JEWISH  CHRISTIAN'S  NOTION  OF  A 

EEDEEMER. 

By  Howard  Ckosbt,  D.D.,  Prof,  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

The  Hebrew  verb  goal  (Sio ),  besides  its  ordinary  signiBca- 
tion  of  redeeming  or  buying  back,  had  in  the  Jewish  polity 
a  peculiar  meaning,  at  once  more  specific  and  more  enlarged, 
more  specific  in  its  personal  and  more  enlarged  in  its  official 
application.  The  goel  (part.  Sw )  was  a  well-defined  person, 
and  not  any  one  who  saw  fit  to  redeem  any  thing,  and  his 
duties  were  more  than  that  of  simple  redemption,  although  his 
title  etymologically  only  pointed  to  that  duty.  Three  distinct 
(though  related)  tasks  belonged  to  him.    TbQ  first  was  redemp- 
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tion  proper,  and  is  thus  described  in  Lev.  xxv,  25-28.  "  If 
thy  brother  .be  waxen  poor  and  hath  sold  away  some  of  his 
possession,  and  if  any  of  his  kin  come  to  redeem  it,  then  shall 
he  redeem  that  which  his  brother  sold.  And  if  the  man  have 
none  to  redeem  it  (Heb.  no  God),  and  himiself  be  able  to  re- 
deem it,  then  let  him  connt  the  years  of  the  sale  thereof  and 
restore  the  overplus  unto  the  man  to  whom  he  sold  it,  that  he 
may  return  u^to  his  possession.  But  if  he  be  not  able  to  re- 
store it  to  him,  then  that  which  he  sold  shall  remain  in  the 
hand^of  him  that  hath  bought  it  until  the  year  of  jubilee ;  and 
in  the  jubilee  it  shall  go  out,  and  he  shall  return  unto  his  pos- 
session." In  the  same  chapter  (Lev.  xxv.  47-55),  the  same 
system  is  applied  to  the  Jew  who  had  sold  himself  into  bond- 
age. In  these  cases,  the  land  or  the  person  was  to  be  redeemed 
by  the  6oel.  The  second  task  of  the  Goel  was  avenging.  A 
murderer  was  to  be  sought  by  the  murdered  <  man's  Qoel  and 
by  him  be  put  to  death.  See  Num.  xxxv.  9-28.  In  the  19th 
verse  it  is  "  The  revenger  of  blood  (onn  Sw)  himself  shall 
alay  the  murderer."  The  Goel,  in  this  case,  had  the  full  tide 
of  Goel  Haddam ;  yet  the  simple  word  Goel  was  also  here 
used,  as  in  Num.  xxxv.  12.  In  Deut.  xix.  6,  this  law  is  again 
aluded  to.  See  also  Josh.  xx.  1-6,  and  2  Sam.,xiv.  11.  The 
third  task  or  duty  of  the  Goel  was  the  marriage  of  the  de- 
ceased's wife.  If  a  man  died  childless,  the  wife  of  the  de- 
ceased could  not  marry  without  unto  a  stranger,  but  her  hus- 
band's brother  was  to  marry  her  and  raise  up  children  in  the 
name  of  his  deceased  brother.  (Deut.  xxv.  5-10.)  The  word 
^^  brother"  is  here  evidently  to  be  taken  in  a- wide  sen^e  as 
**  kinsman,"  as  we  find  from  Euth  iv.  1-13.  From  the  same 
reference  we  find  that  he  who  thus  married  the  widow  was 
the  Goel.  Such,  then,  were  the  three  duties  of  the  Goel,  re- 
demption, avenging,  and  marriage  of  the  widow.  While  these 
were  the  institutions  of  the  Mosaic  law,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  these  offices  existed  among  men  long  before  the 
Mosaic  law,  although  not  in  this  precise  and  consolidated 
form.  They  formed  part,  probably,  of  the  original  patriarchal 
revelation,  which  was  far  fuller  than  the  fragmentary  exhibi- 
tion in  the  Scriptures,  as  we  know  by  the  sacrifice  of  Abel  and 
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the  allusions  of  Job.  We  find,  for  example,  that  Jiidah  gives 
the  widow  of  his  son  Er  to  his  second  son,  Onan  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  8),  "  to  raise  np  seed  for  his  brother."  That  this  pro- 
ceeding was  not  a  mere  human  custom,  but  a  divine  law,  is 
proved  by  the  Lord's  displeasure  at  Onan's  refusal  to  raise  up 
children  in  his  brother's  name  (veree  10).  When  Onan  was 
dead,  it  became  the  duty  of  Shelah,  the  third  son  of  Judah,  to 
marry  the  childless  widow  (verse  11).  In  this  case  it  was  liter- 
ally a  brother,  who  acted  the  part  of  Goel ;  but  we  need  not 
confine  the  usage  to  brothers,  if  we  regard  the  Jewish  custom 
in  the  case  of  Euth  and  Boaz  as  any  indication  of  the  pre- 
Mosaic  systefii.  In  regard,  again,  to  tiie  character  of  the  Goel 
as  the  avenger  of  blood,  we  may,  perhaps,  regard  the  con- 
duct of  Moses  (before  the  law)  in  slaying  the  Egyptian  op- 
pressor of  his  kinsman  as  influenced  by  a  common  usage  of 
avenging,  carried  in  this  case  to  an  extraordinary  application 
for  one  not  murdered,  but  in  danger  of  becoming  so.  For, 
certainly,  Moses'  act  has  not  the  appearance  of  a  mere  hot- 
blooded  interference.  There  was  a  higher  motive  and  a  high 
meaning  in  it,  as  we  see  from  Stephen's  allusion  to  it  (Acts 
vii.  25).  But  be  this  as  it  may,  we  know  that  the  kinsman- 
avenger  is  a  character  known  in  heathen  lands  and  in  all  ages ; 
and  it  must  be  observed  that  his  avenging  is  not  a  gratificatioi^ 
merely,  but  a  duty,  performed  often  where  there  is  no  gratifi- 
cation. It  bears,  thus,  all  the  features  of  a  religious  obliga- 
tion. Whether  other  nations  than  the  Jews  imposed  a  duty  of 
repurchasing  for  a  kinsman  a  lost  inheritance,  we  cannot  say, 
but  it  would  not  alter  the  force  of  the  Jewish  law  and  its  fypi- 
cal  meaning,  if  this  characteristic  also  of  the  Qoel  were  found 
to  be  part  of  a  primitive  traditional  revelation.  In  the  Jewish 
law  this  matter  appears  crystallized.  The  three  duties  of  the 
Goel  are  seen  accurately  defined,  and  were  well  understood  by 
God's  ancient  people. 

From  the  triple  meaning  of  the  word  Goel,  all  regarding 
deliverance  from  poverty,  disgrace,  or  misfortune,  it  was  na- 
tural that  the  word  should  be  used  generally  for  a  deliverer, 
even  wherb  the  technical  meaning  (if  we  may  use  the  term)  is 
wanting.    But  yet  we  must  guard  against  supposing  that  its 
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Biblical  nse,  out  of  the  Fentatencb,  is  thus  general  If  the 
word  had  a  peculiar  and  important  meaning  in  the  Jewish 
law  and  mind,  it  is  probable  Uiat  a  Jewish  prophets  would  use 
it  with  reference  to  this  specific  sense.  Hence,  when  we  see 
the  formula  so  often  used  by  Isaiah,  ^^  Thus  saith  Jehov^, 
your  Goel,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel"  (Isaiah  xliiL  14,  eta  etc.), 
we  cannot  believe  tliat  the  prophet  speaking  thus  solemnly  of 
the  Jehovah  of  Israel  can  call  Him  a  Goel  in  any  other  dian 
an  Israelitish  sense.  He  is  the  great  spiritual  Goel.  Mrstj 
He  will  restore  their  inheritance.  Secondly^  He  will  destroy 
their  enemies.  Thirdly^  He  will  marry  their  poor  widowed 
nation.  (''Thy  Maker  is  thy  Sutbcmd;  Jehovah  of  hosts  is 
His  name ;  and  thy  God  the  Holy  One  of  Israel."  Isaiah 
liv.  5.)  Here  is  primarily  a  reference  to  God's  position 
towards  the  Jews  in  relation  to  their  treatment  by  Babylon, 
but  secondarily,  and  chiefly,  in  relation  to  their  treatment  by 
sin. 

Let  us  now  pass  from  prophets  to  apostles.  Four  Greek  verbs, 
or  their  cognate  nouns,  are  translated  in  our  English  version  by 
redeem^  redemption^  etc.  These  are  AvTp66),  dTroAvrpdw,  dyopaicj^ 
and  iSayopa^ta.  The  first  (XvrpdiS)  occurs  (either  as  a  verb  or 
noun)  seven  times,  used  by  Luke,  Peter,  and  Paul.  The  se- 
cond (diroXvTp6<S)  occurs  (only  as  a  noun)  ten  times,  used  by 
Luke  and  Paul.  The  third  {oLyopct^oi)  occurs  (only  as  a  verb) 
six  times  in  the  sense  of  redemption,  so  used  by  Paul  and  John. 
It  is  also  frequently  used  for  a  simple  purchase.  In  Sev.  v.  9, 
is  an  instance  of  the  former  use ;  and  in  Luke  xiv.  18,  is  an 
instance  of  the  latter  use.  The  fourth  (i|ayopd^a>)  occurs  (only 
as  9  verb)  four  times,  used  by  Paul  alone.  Three  times  our 
translators  have  rendered  dyopa^<D  by  the  verb  "  buy,"  where 
they  would  have  been  as  much  justified  in  making  it  ^^  redeem," 
as  in  Bev.  v.  9.  These  three  places  are,  1  Cor.  vi.  20  and  vii.  23 ; 
"  Te  are  bought  with  a  price,"  and  2  Pet  ii.  1,  "  The  Lord  that 
bought  them."  There  is  still  another  word  rendered  by  "  pur- 
chase" which  is  used  three  times  in  the  ]!Te  w  Testament,  and  may 
be  considered  as  synonymous  witl^  the  four  mentioned  above. 
This  is  7repf7roil6),  found  in  Acts  zx.  28,  Eph.  i.  14,  and  1  Pet 
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ii.  9.  Now  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  all  these  words  are 
sometimes  used  in  the  New  Testament  for  simple  "  purchase," 
"  acquisitiiDn,"  "  and  "  deliverance,"  without  any  reference  to 
the  peculiar  redemption  under  the  Mosaic  law.  But  this  does 
not  prevent  us  from  referring  its  use  in  other  cases  to  this  well- 
understood  Hebrew  idea.  The  Greeks  had  no  custom  corre- 
sponding totheGoelismof  the  Jews,  and  their  language,  there- 
fore, had  no  word  to  express  the  idea.  The  Jewish  GhristiaQ 
writers  were  therefore  obliged  to  select  such  terms  as  most 
nearly  answered  to  the  pregnant  meaning  of  their  verb  gaol. 
We  see  they  selected  five,  in  which  the  notion  of  ransoming 
was  predominant,  as  it  is  in  goal  itself.  That  this  was  really 
the  idea  of  the  apostles,  may  be  seen  by  a  few  quotations.  For 
example,  look  at  Eph.  i.  14,  where  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  said  to  be  "  the'eamest  of  our  inheritance  until  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  purchased  posssession  {^pafiiov  rfig  KXrfpovoiiia^  ^jfiQv 
elg  dTTokvrpojaiv  njg  TTepinoiTJaeci}^),  The  allusion  to  the  Goel's 
work  lies  on  the  surface,  and  the  passage  is  closely  connected 
in  the  apostle's  argument  with  the  "  redemption"  {drroXvTpiaaiv) 
in  verse  7  of  the  same  chapter.  The  allusion,  likewise,  in 
chap.  iv.  30  to  "  the  day  of  redemption"  {^fiipav  dTroAvrpwffewf ) 
is  evidently  the  sanie.  The  passage  in  Ool.  i.  14,  naturally 
goes  with  these,  the  two  epistles  having  the  same  argument, 
and  often  the  same  words.  In  Rom.  viii.  23,  the  redemption 
of  the  body  anticipated,  and  the  Spirit  given  as  the  earnest 
point  to  a  similar  interpretation  with  that  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians.  In  Luke  ii.  28,  Anna,  the  prophetess,  speaks  of 
Christ  "  to  all  them  that  looked  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem" 
(noiai  rol^  Trpogdexofievoig  XirpcMJiv  iv  'lepovffcMjfi).  Now,  the 
redemption  thus  looked  for  was  the  redemption  of  the  great 
King  Messiah,  predicted  by  the  prophets,  "  Jehovah,  the  Re- 
deemer of  Israel"  (Isaiah  xlix.  7-12),  and  we  have  seen  that 
this  redemption  was  a  Goelism.^  We  are  constrained,  then,  to 
believe  that  the  Jewish  Christians,  in  the  apostolic  day,  hear- 
ing of  Christ  as  the  Redeemer,  viewed  him  as  the  great  spir- 
itual Goel.  They  would  then  have  before  their  minds  his  three- 
fold office  and  his  two-fold  qualification.  Let  us  glance  at  each 
of  these  points. 
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1.  Jissusj  the  Memah^  was  the  restorer  of  the  lost  inheritanoe. 
Hie  paradisiacal  state  of  holiness  had  once  been  enjoyed  by 
man.  The  estate  had  been  given  to  him  in  fee,  with  power  to 
sell,  bnt  with  warning  not  to  sell.  Man  recognized  the  power 
but  'not  the  wai*ning,  and,  selling  his  bii*thright,  became  an 
exile  from  tmth.  Infinite  Love  stood  outside  the  wall  of  Eden 
and  gave  the  wanderer  Hope  as  his  gnide.  From  that  moment 
man  could  discern  the  ondines  of  a  restoration,-  faint  at  first, 
bnt  becoming  more  distinct  as  he  proceeded  down  the  ages* 
Sacrifice  and  promise,  priest  and  prophet,  were  scattered  lights 
along  the  exile's  road,  until  they  were  concentrated  and  intensi- 
fied in  the  Sinaitic  organization,  forming  the  avenue  to  the 
Gross.  Here  was  the  central  sun  whose  rays  had  touched  the 
gates  of  the  forsaken  Paradise.  Here  was  the  Bedeemer,  the 
Goel.  Here  man  received  not  fall  possession  of  the  lost  inher- 
itance, but  was  presented  with  its  earnest  (djipc^v) — the  gift 
of  the  Spirit.  "  The  day  of  redemption"  {^fi^pa  d.rrokvTp<!i>ae(Dg) 
was  still  in  the  future,  but  man's  right  and  title  to  his  Tost 
estate  was  now  sealed  by  the  great  Goel,  who  had  purchased 
it  for  him. 

2.  JesiMy  the  Messiah^  was  tfie  avenger  of  Hood — the  Ooel 
Haddam.  Sin  had  slain  the  race.  It  lay  weltering  in  its 
blood.  Immediately  an  avenger  arose  and  began  his  pursuit 
of  the  murderer.  He  followed  him  over  mountain  and  valley, 
by  land  and  sea.  He  struck  him  in  his  haunts  of  nature  and 
sensuality.  He  smote  him  again  in  his  caverns  of  philosophy. 
Blow  followed  blow  as  the  assassin  pursued  his  tortuous  course. 
The  monster,  still  strong,  evaded  the  full  grasp  of  his  persistent 
foe.  And  so  the  wonderful  pursuit  continues  yet.  Christ,  the 
6oeI,  is  hard  upon  the  heels  of  sin.  He  has  dealt  him  a  mor- 
tal blow.  "  Vengeance  is  mine,"  he  cries.  And  saints  on 
earth  and  saints  in  heaven  join  in  the  shout  of  victory,  whose 
pledge  is  written  in  their  own  deliverance.' 

3.  JesuSj  the  Messiah^  has  married  the  widowed  race.  God 
had  abandoned  the  sinful  creature,  but  in  Christ  he  has  united 
himself  again  to  the  forsaken  one.  Christ  raises  up  children 
to  God.  who  receive  the  adoption,  even  the  redemption  of  the 
body  (yloOeatav^  rifv  drroXvTpiMJtv  rov  aG>fiarog),    "  God  sent  forth 
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his  Son  to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law,  that  we 
might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons"  (Iva  rodg  inb  vSfiov  i^ayopaaify 
Iva  Tfjv  vlodeaiav  d/noXdpfOftev), 

'Now  let  us  note  the  two  qualifications  necessary  for  our 
spiritual  6oel. 

1.  He  must  he  rich  enough  to  purchase  back  the  inherit- 
{ince,  strong  enough  to  destroy  the  murderer,  and  high  enough 
in  rank  to  take  the  place  of  the  former  husband.  Christ  then 
must  he  Ood,  Man  is  bankrupt  and  cannot  buy  the  lost  estate. 
Man  is  murdered,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  his  own  avenger. 
And  God  was  the  first  husband — who  but  God  can  take  God's 
place } 

2.  He  must  be  a  kinsman,  full  of  sympathy  for  the  impover- 
ished, the  smitten,  the  lost,  for  the  Goel  was  no  stranger.  In- 
deed the  word,  originally  signifying  ^^  a  redeemer,"  became 
synonymous  with  kinsman.  (See  Ruth  iv.  1,  3,  etc.)  Christy 
then,  must  he  m/m.  He  ^^  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
us,''  and  is  "  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities." 

Such  must  have  been  the  Jewish  Christian's  view  of  Jesus 
as  the  Bedeemer,  combining  in  himself  the  Divine  and  the 
human.  The  very  name,  seen  through  the  glass  of  Jewish  law 
and  Jewish  usage,  showed  the  Son  of  God  to  be  the  Son  of 
man.  And  may  we  not  suppose  that  some  such  view  of  the 
God-man  opened  before  the  eyes  of  ancient  Job  when  he  ex- 
claimed :  ^'I  know  that  my  redeemer  (Goel)  liveth  and  at  last 
shall  stand  upon  the  earth.  After  they  shall  have  destroyed' 
my  body  this  shall  be,  yet  in  my  flesh  I  shall  see  God,  whom 
I  shall  see  for  myself,  and  mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and  he  no 
stranger  (but  a  kinsman).  My  heart  pines  within  me  with 
desire  for  this !"  (Job.  xix.  25-27). 
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Act.  v.— the  alleged  PEOGRESS  IN  THEOLOGY. 
By  Eev.  Dobus  Clakk,  Waltham,  Mass.  . 

It  has  come  to  be  a  matter  of  frequent  remark,  that  we  live 
in  an  age  of  great  progress  in  theology,  and  that  similar  pro- 
gress  is  hereafter  to  be  expected.  It  is  time  to  examine  this 
impression,  that  we  may  ascertain  what  elements  in  it  are  true, 
and  what  are  false,  so  that  we  may  know  whether  we  are  tend- 
iBg  towards  views  of  Scriptural  truth  which  are  really  more 
intelligent  and  sound,  or  abandoning  those  which  are  correct 
for  those  which  are  doubtful  and  erroneous.  If  we  mistake 
not,  this  opinion  is  held  by  many  of  the  younger  clergy  of  the 
present  day,  but  is  not  concurred  in,  to  much  extent,  by  the 
middle-aged  and  older  members  of  the  clerical  profession,  or 
by  the  churches.  Quite  recently  we  propounded  the  question 
to  a  young  pastor  of  more  than  average  intelligence,  and  his 
prompt  reply  was,  that  he  believed  that  "  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  theology  even  within  the  last  ten  yewmP  We 
deem  it  saie  then  to  assume,  that  this  impression  is  quite  cur- 
rent among  us ;  and  as  Bacon  long  ago  remarked,  that  the 
principles  of  the  young  men  of  a  nation  decide  its  destiny,  so 
this  opinion  of  our  young  theologians  may  lead  to  results  which 
will  seriously  affect  the  best  interests  of  the  churches.  While 
we  heartily  abjure  that  spirit  of  heresy-hunting  which  seeks 
to  promote  groundless  divisions,  or  which  would  subserve 
mere  partisan  interests,  we  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every 
friend  of  Hon  to  "  contend  earnestly,"  and  yet  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel,  *'  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints," — a 
"  fiuth  "  which  was  as  perfect  when  it  was  "  delivered"  as  it  is 
now,  or  ever  will  be,  under  the  highest  culture  which  hu- 
manity will  attain.  Alexander  Hamilton  profoundly  said,  that 
"jealousy  is  often  the  surest  proof  of  strong  attachment" 
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There  are  at  least  four  distinct  grounds  on  which  the  opinion 
now  under  consideration  is  based,'  and  to  which  it  may  be  well 
briefly  to  advert,  before  we  enter  upon  the  examination  of  the 
sabject  itself. 

1.  The  great  frequency  with  which  the  remark  of  John 
Kobinson  is  quoted  from  his  valedictory  address  to  the  Pil- 
grims at  Delft  Haven,  that  he  was  confident  '^  God  had  more 
light  in  his  Word  which  he  would  cause  to  break  forth,"  indi- 
cates that  this  has  had  no  little  influence  in  diffusing,  if  not 
creating,  the  impression  to  which  we  refer.  This  remark  of 
Eobinson,  it  should  be  remembered,  however,  had,  probably, 
exclusive  reference  to  points  of  church  order  and  liberty  of 
conscience — questions  which  at  that  time  were  warmly  dis- 
cussed, and  not  to  the  central  truths  of  dogmatic  theology. 
It  was  not  difference  of  opinion  upon  those  truths,  which  sepa- 
rated the  Puritans  from  the  Established  Church  of  England, 
or  sent  them  to  Leyden,  or  brought  them  to  Plymouth.  Eob- 
inson, Goodwin,  Owen,  and  their  compeers  among  the  Inde- 
pendents, heartily  held  tlie  doctrines  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession, and  even  those  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles.  Robin- 
son's celebrated  remark  has,  therefore,  no  relevancy  to  the 
subject  before  us. 

2.  The  progress  which  has  been  made,  in  past  ages,  in  the 
construction  of  creeds,  has  also  had  its  influence.  Though. 
Augustine  held  many  of  the  doctrines  which  we  hold,  they 
have,  since  his  day,  been  digested  into  more  systematic  and 
scientific  forms.  The  Nicene  Creed,  as  compared  with  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  shows  great  advance  in  a  formal  statement  of 
Christian  doctrine.  The  Augsburg  Confession,  drawn  up  by 
Luther  and  Melancthon,  in  1530,  was  another  step  of  progress 
particularly  in  relation  to  the  real  substitution,  and  vicarious 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  the  necessity,  freeness,  and  efficacy  of 
divine  grace.  The  Synod  of  Dort,  in  1619,  defined,  with  still 
greater  accuracy,  the  important  difference  between  the  doc- 
trines of  Calvinism  und  Arminlanism ;  and,  finally,  tbe  West- 
minster Assembly,  in  1643,  formed  a  Confession  of  Faith, 
which,  for  comprehensiveness,  symmetry  and  soundness,  had 
never  been  equalled,  and  which  has  scarcely  been  improved, 
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in  the  slightest  particular,  to  the  present  time.  The  Cam- 
bridge Platform  in  1648,  the  Savoy  Confession,  in  1658,  the 
Boston  Confession  in  1680,  and  the  Saybrook  Platform  in  1708, 
are,  with  bnt  a  few  quite  unimportant  exceptions,  mere  re- 
affirmations, and  in  aUnost  ipsissimis  verhisj  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Westminster  Confession.  Edwards  and  Bellamy,  Hopkins 
and  Dwight,  ]!{eander  and  Olshausen,  have  n^^de  scarcely  any 
perceptij^le  progress  byond  the  wonderful  general  accuracy  of 
the  Westminster  Confession ;  and  to-day,  there  is  no  creed 
in  Old  or  New  England,  which  is  so  well  known,  or  regarded 
as  of  BO  high  authority,  or  is  so  generally  appealed  to  as  the 
standard  of  orthodoxy,  as  this  Confession,  framed  217  years  ago. 
Even  on  those  points,  with  which  divines  of  th^  "  progressive" 
school  have  found  the  most  fault,  such  as  the  divine  predesti- 
nation of  '*  whatsoever  comes  to  pass,"  the  moral  connection  of 
the  human  race  with  our  first  parents,  and  the  imputation  of 
Christ's  righteousness  to  believers,  after  all  their  most  elabo- 
rate efforts  to  substitute  phraseology  more  in  harmony,  as  they 
conceived,  with  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  they  have  pro- 
duced nothing  which  has  met  with  any  permanent  public 
favor.  Learning,  wit,  ridicule,  acumen,  Nhave  expended  their 
united  powers  upon  the  averments  of  the  Assembly  on  those 
points,  and  have  in  vain  attempted  to  frame  others,  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  churches.  Probably  no  statement  in  the  As- 
sembly's Confession  or  Catechism  has  encountered  such  fierce 
opposition  from  the  modern  school,  *as  that  relating  to  the  con- 
nection between  Adam  and  his  posterity.  But  notwithstanding 
that  opposition,  including  the  sneer,  so  often  repeated,  that 
^^  the  covenants  were  all  made  in  Holland,"  God  did  enter 
into  some  sort  of  covenant,  plan,  or  arrangement  with  Adam, 
call  it  by  what  term  yon  please,  by  which  he  became  the  head 
or  representative  of  his  posterity ;  a  covenant,  plan,  or  arrange- 
ment, to  which  he  was  a  party,  and  by  which  the  moral  cha- 
racter and  destiny  of  his  descendants  were  wrapped  up,  so  to  say, 
in  his  own  conduct ;  and  it  was  only  in  this  corporate  and  re- 
presentative sense,  that  the  Assembly  affirmed  that  we  ^'  sinned 
in  him,  and  fell  with  him,  in  his  first  transgression."  Their 
afiirmation  was,  not  that  we  were  personally  present,  bnt  cor- 
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porately,  or  seminallj,  and  representativdy  preeent  in  ^^his 
first  transgression."  And  was  not  this  true  ?  And  what  im- 
provement npon  this  very  phraseology,  taken  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  Assembly  nsed  it,  have  its  opponents,  with  all  the 
snbtlety  and  skill  of  the  acntest  dialectics,  been  able  to  con- 
struct ? 

We  do  not  rnc^m  by  these  statements,  that  the  Westminster 
Confession  ought  to  be  accepted  as  a  finality  in  snc\  a  sense, 
as  to  exclude  attempts  to  set  its  great  truths  in  new  lights  and 
relations,  always,  of  course,  retaining  and  presenting  those 
truths  themselves  in  their  integrity  and  power.  The,  soundest 
,  religious  philosophy  of  the  present  day  has  not  been  able 
to  make  any'  perceptible  progress  even  in  that  directioik 
Though  such  progress  is  theoretically  possible,  and  perhaps 
probable,  no  practical  results  of  it  have  yet  appeared,  either  in 
the  construction  of  symbols  of  faith,  or  in  oral  proclamations 
of  the  truth. 

Kever  was  a  synod  of  divines  in  a  better  position  for  form- 
ing a  sound  Confession  of  Faith  than  that  of  Westminster.  It 
was  composed  of  men  of  the  most  unquestionable  talents  and 
the  most  profound  erudition.  They  were  preeminently  skilled 
in  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible.  They  enjoyed,  besides, 
the  assistance  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  in  the  kingdom, 
both  lay  and  clerical,  who  were  not  of  their  own  body.  They 
were  not  themselves  divided  into  "schools,"  each  having  its 
separate  party  interests  to  serve.  And  more  than  all,  they 
were  men  of  prayer— eminent  for  "  walking  with  God,"  even 
in  a  generation  which,  perhaps,  has  had  no  equal  for  consecra- 
tion to  Christ  Their  Confession  of  Faith  and  their  Catechism 
were  therefore  formed  under  a  conjuncture  of  ^conditions  far 
more  favorable  than  any  which  had  preceded  it  or  may  Come 
after  it ;  and  have  commanded  to  this  day  a  wider  measure  of 
approbation  from  the  friends  of  Christianity  than  any  others 
ever  framed. 

Since  the  promulgation  of  the  Saybrook  Platform  in  1708, 
propositions  have  at  various  times  been  made  for  conventions 
to  be  called  to  form  a  better  confession  than  the  Westminster 
or  its  reaffirmations ;  but  they  have  met  with  no  encourage- 
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ment  from  the  chnrclies.  The  providenoe  of  God  has  always 
interposed  against  snch  attempts,  and  we  see  no  indications 
that  they  are  likely  to  be  more  successful  in  the  fntnre.  He 
has  also  frustrated  every  attempt  to  produce  a  better  English 
version  of  the  Bible  than  the  one  now  generally  in  use.  So 
far  as  we  can  divine  his  will  from  his  providences,  it  would 
seem  that  Eing  James's  tsanslation  is  to  be  the  Bible  for  the 
countless  nullions  which  will  speak  the  English  language  in 
future  ages,  and  that  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  will 
continue  in  the  hands  of  those  millions  as  the  best  epitome  of 
the  doctrinal  contents  of  that  Holy  Book.  We  see,  therefore, 
from  that  quarter,  no  evidence  that  the  present  generation  are 
making  any  essential  advances  in  theological  accuracy. 

S.  The  astonishing  progress  which  has  been  made,  within 
the  last  fifty  years,  in  many  of  the  natural  sciences  and  the 
arts,  has  doubtless  led  some  to  believe  that  a  corresponding 
progress  must  have  been  made  in  theology.  The  brilliant  dis- 
coveries in  geology,  astronomy,  chemistry,  etc.,  which  throw 
such  a  halo  of  glory  over  the  present  age ;  the  application  of 
steam  to  the  purpose  of  locomotion,  so  that  we  can  now  travel 
by  sea  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles,  and  by  land  at  the  rate  of 
sixty  miles  per  hour ;  and  the  transmission  of  intelligence,  by 
an  electrical  battery,  from  England  to  America,  and  back 
again  to  England,  and  all  in  less  time  than  it  requires  to  state 
the  fact,  have  apparently  convinced  the  *'  Toung  America  "  of 
our  clergy,  that  a  parallel  ^'progress  "  has  been  made  and  will 
yet  be  made  in  theological  science  and  doctrinal  correctness* 
But  considering  the  wide  difierence  there  is  in  the  nature  of 
the. two  subjects  which  are  thus  brought  into  comparison,  and 
of  our  means  of  information  upon  them,  there  is  an  unfortu-^ 
nate  chasm  between  the  premises  and  the  conclusion, 

4.  Another  cause  of  our  supposed  advance  in  theology  may, 
perhaps,  be  found  in  a  secret  disrelish  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bible  themselves,  and  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  them  altogether. 
**  Lo,  this  only  have  I  found,"  said  the  Preacher,  "  that  God 
Bath  made  man  upright,  but  they  have  sought  out  many  inven- 
tions." We  love  and  revere  the  Christian  ministry,  and  would 
rdigionsly  shield  it  from  all  undeserved  reproach.    But  '^  faith- 
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fal  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend,"  and  that  fiuthfulness  requires 
us  to  admit,  under  the  instructionB  which  history  forces  upon 
our  remembrance,  that  some  of  the  subtlest  developments  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  truth  have  been  found  under  the  robes 
of  the  sacerdotal  office,  and  that  that  incipient  hesitation  to 
*'  declare  all  tlie  counsel  of  God,"  which  next  precedes  the 
avowal  of  positive  error,  is  the  fault  of  consecrated  lips.  We 
would  by  no  possibility  be  uncharitable,  on  the  one  hand,  nor, 
on  the  other,  ought  we  to  ignore  those  monitory  lessons  of  the 
past  in  Kew  England,  which  teach  us  that  there  may  be  among 
us  theologians,  claiming  to  be  evangelical,  who  are  busy  with 
their  '^  inventions  "  to  make  the  doctrines  of  grace  more  palat- 
able to  themselves  and  to  others.  And  what  watchword  is 
more  flattering  to  the  pride  of  the  heart,  or  less  likely  to 
awaken  the  suspicions  of  good  men,  than  the  cry  of  "  progress 
in  theology,"  and  especially  so  in  a  day  when  "  progress  "  is 
confessedly  made  in  almost  every  other  important  interest  of 
society }  When  we  consider  the  hostility  of  the  natural  heart 
to  the  humbling  doctrines  of  Christianity — a  hostility  which 
can  never  be  made  placable  by  any  scholastic  attainment  or 
refinement  of  manners — ia  it  at  all  surprising  that  some  men, 
of  whom  we  ought  to  expect  better  things,  may  be  unwittingly 
attempting  to  conceal  or  remove  that  hostility  by  the  vain 
imagination  that  they  are  wiser  on  some  theological  points 
than  Calvin,  or  Edwards,  or  Howe.  If  the  edge  of  those  doc- 
trines can  be  turned,  or  their  sharpness  blunted,  by  some  novel, 
philosophical  statement  of  them,  will  not  much  be  gained 
both  to  their  peace  of  conscience  and  their  dialectic  skill? 
That  such  motives  as  these  may  unconsciously  convince  some 
persons  that  they  are  far  in  advance  of  men  superior  to  them 
in  theological  attainments,  it  is  only  accepting  the  instructions 
of  history  to  conjecture. 

HaviDg  indicated  some  of  the  probable  causes  of  the  opinion 
we  are  considering,  let  us  inquire, 

JF'iret,  in  what  respects  it  is  true,  that  we  are  making  real 
progress  in  theological  science.  It  is  true  of  the  science  of 
exegesis.  It  was  a  sound  maxim  of  Melancthon,  '^  JScriptura 
non  potest  inteUigi  iheologice^  nisi  antea  sit  inteUecta  gram,* 
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matiee^  —  the  Scripture  cannot  be  understood  theologically 
until  it  has  been  understood  grammatically.  In  this  depart- 
ment, the  German  scholars  have  gone  far  in  advance  of  the 
English,  and  even  of  the  American,  and  for  their  profound' 
and  exhaustive  researches  we  owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude 
which  it  will  be  difficult  to  pay.  The  lexical  and  grammati* 
cal  peculiarities  of  the  Bible — ^the  one  relating  to  the  origin, 
form,  and  usage  of  words,  and  the  other  to  their  flexion  and 
government — have  been  mastered ;  the  true  canons  of  inter- 
pretation have  been  settled,  and  a  determined  adherence  to 
them,  let  them  conduct  us  to  whatsoever  results  they  may,  is 
now  conceded  to  be  the  religious  duty  of  every  expounder  of 
the  Scriptures.  The  nice  shades  of  difference  in  the  meaning 
of  biblical  synonyms,  and  the  true  interpretation  of  difficult 
texts  and  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  idioms,  were  never  so  tho- 
roughly understood.  The  science  of  hermeneutics  may  be  said 
to  have  arrived  very  nearly  to  a  state  of  perfectness,  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  honest  and  intelligent  interpreters  are 
daily  approximating  towards  unity  of  faith. 

The  unsound  principles  of  interpretation  which  for  many 
centuries  prevailed,  and  which  substituted  sound  for  sense,  ap- 
pearance for  argument,  fanciful  meanings  for  etymological,  led 
to  results  the  most  deplorable ;  and  we  regret  to  say,  that  that 
style  of  interpretation  has  not  yet  entirely  disappeared  from 
the  more  illiterate  class  of  the  evangelical  ministry.  Grave 
divines  practically  adopted  the  absurdity  of  Home  Tooke,  in 
his  Diversions  of  Purley,  when  he  says:  "Truth  is  nothing 
but  what  every  man  troweth ;  and  two  persons  may  contradict 
each  other,  and  yet  both  speak  truth,  for  the  truth  of  one  per- 
son may  be  opposite  to  the  truth  of  another."  This  solemn 
trifling,  which  would  make  the  Bible  favor  any  views  however 
contradictory,  is  severely  and  justly  rebuked  by  Luther.  **  We 
must  not  make  God's  word  mean  what  we  wish ;  we  must  not 
bend  itj  but  allow  it  to  bend  t^."  This  mode  of  interpreting 
the  Scriptures,  which  so  seriously  marred  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  patristic  and  medisBVid  scholars,  is  now  all  but 
universally  discarded,  and  little  remains  to  be  accomplished  in 
that  direction,  except  to  make  all  interpreters  faithfully  em- 
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brace  and  advocate  that  system  of  truth,  to  which  we  are  in- 
evitably conducted  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  well-settled 
principles  of  philology. 

It  is  a  fact  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  cause  of  truth,  that 
all  this  increase  of  light,  within  the  last  half  century,  upon  the 
science  of  biblical  interpretation,  has  not  unfavorably  affected 
a  single  doctrine  of  the  orthodox  faith,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
has  contributed  to  establish  that  system  on  a  basis  which  will 
forever  remain  impregnable.  Fairbaim,  in  his  BJsmeneutieal 
Manual^  says :  ^^  By  the  establishment  of  a  more  accurate  cri- 
ticism, by  sounder  principles  of  interpretation,  and  by  an  inti- 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  original  languages,  it  has  been 
found  that  Scripture  will  not  surrender  up  any  of  its  pe- 
culiar doctrines.''*  Winer  afSrms  the  same  truth:  ^^The  con- 
troversies among  interpreters  have  usually  led  back  to  the  ad- 
mission, that  the  old  Protestant  views  of  the  meaning  of  the 
sacred  texts,  are  the  correct  ones."t  Progress,  then,  in  herme- 
neutical  science,  has  only  confirmed  the  theological  system  of 
the  great  divines  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

Yery  decided  advance  has  also  been  made  in  the  history  of 
religious  opinions.  This  branch  of  theological  science  has  of 
late  been  prosecuted  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  and  its 
true  place  and  real  value  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, are  now  very  generally  appreciated.  In  th^  Bomish 
church,  it  has  for  ages  been  abused  by  making  tradition  of  su- 
perior authority  to  the  Bible.  The  famous  maxim  of  Yincen- 
tins  Lirinensis,  Quod  ubique^  qvcd  semper^  quod  ab  onmibus  ore- 
dUum  est^  was  a  preposterous  engine  of  oppression,  employed 
to  compel  conformity  to  the  doctrines  and  usages  of  that 
church.  That  celebrated  adage  of  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gians, which  once  spread  alarm  among  the  nations,  is,  even 
now,  feebly  but  impotently  echoed  by  their  High  Church  fol- 
lowers ;  but  another  generation  will  scarcely  pass  away,  before 
its  dying  tones  will  be  lost  upon  the  ear  of  man.  Discrimina- 
tion is  now  familiarly  made  between  that  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity which  steps  in  between  God  and  the  conscience,  and  claims 

*P.88.    ^  LUercOur-Zatung.    Nh.4A. 
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to  determine  the  faith  of  men  by  the  decrees  of  councils  and 
the  edicts  of  popes,  nnder  the  pains  and  penalties  of  perdition ; 
and  that  enlightened  and  sober  regard  to  the  belief  of  good 
men  in  all  the  ages,  "which  nses  it  to  accredit  and  confirm  onr 
own, 

«  Analogy  of  Faith,"  or  the  "Regnla  Fidei"  of  the  Latin 
doctors,  as  defined  by  Emesti  and  others,  leads  to  the  inquiry, 
What  has  been  the  creed  of  the  most  serious  and  intelligent 
men  since  Christ  ascended  to  heaven  ?  If  the  church  of  Some 
has  fallen  into  the  one  extreme  of  regarding  the  faith  of  that 
church  as  the  only  and  infallible  test  of  truth,  the  Puritans,  in 
their  hatred  of  prelatic  authority,  fell  into  the  other,  by  throw- 
ing the  argument  away  altogether.  A  very  important  advance ' 
has  therefore  been  made  in  theological  science,  by  acquiring  a 
more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  history  of  religious  opinions, 
and  by  a  juster  application  of  that  knowledge  in  determining 
our  own  faith.    The  wise  theologian,  while  he  will  never  sur- 
render the  right  of  private  judgment,  will  listen  reverently  to 
the  voices  of  all  time,  to  the  accordant  faith  of  the  great  and 
the  good  of  £^1  the  ages ;  and  when  he  sees  the  Church  passing 
through  her  cycles  of  controversy,  and  persecution,  and  pro* 
gressive  enlightenment,  with  a  gradual  and  steady  approach 
towards  unity  of  faith,  and  her  doctrinal  views  coalescing  and 
culminating  in  the  Reformed  Confessions,  and  best  set  forth  in 
the  "Westminster  Confession  of  Faith — ^he  feels  that  there  is 
but  little  risk  in  adopting  a  system,  which  has  been  eliminated 
from  the  Scriptures  by  such  a  process,  by  sixteen  centuries  of 
lab(^ous  study,  unsparing  self-correction  and  earnest  prayer. 
A  system,  so  educed  from  the  Bible,  and  so  enucleated  of 
error,  must  be  the  true  one,  or  all  human  methods  of  arriving 
at  Scriptural  doctrine  are  at  fault.    The  clenching  of  this  ar- 
gument is  the  fact,  that  the  present  profound  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  religious  opinions — a  department  of  study  compara- 
tively unknown  to  the  Westminster  divines,  does  not  impair 
the  conclusions  to  which  they  arrived  on  exegetical  grounds, 
but  strongly  corroborates  them.    If  there  is,  then,  any  system 
of  religious  faith,  which  is  certified  to  be  the  true  one  by  the 
general  current  of  opinion  for  eighteen  centuries,  that  system 
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is  the  Evangelical,  in  the  Westminster  sense.  In  this  matter, 
"the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God."  The  tme  his- 
tory of  Christianity,  is  the  history  of  true  Christianity. 

Great  progress  has  also  been  made  in  exploring  the  localities 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  Oriental 
manners  and  customs.  The  labors  of  Niebuhr,  Jahn,  Bobin- 
son,  Smith,  Barclay,  Thompson  and  others,  in  this  department, 
leave  little  to  be  desired ;  and  the  results  of  their  very  accu- 
rate researches  have  added  ^'  confirmation  strong"  to  tiie  cur- 
rent belief,  that  the  Biblical  record  is  worthy  of  entire  cre- 
dence. 

Theological  philosophy,  too,  has  been  improved.  The  in- 
fluence which .  philosophy  exerts  upon  theological  speculation 
is  proverbial.  The  dogmatic  views  of  the  early  fathers  were 
essentially  affected  by  the  philosophy  of  Plato ;  those  of  the 
mediaeval  schoolmen,  by  the  dialectics  of  Aristotle ;  and  those 
of  our  own  times,  by  the  systems  of  Des  Cartes,  Bacon,  Locke, 
Leibnitz,  Berkeley,  Kant,  Fichte,  Hegel,  and  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  the  scientific  theologian 
wholly  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  philosophy  and  public 
opinion  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives ;  and  if  he  can,  he  must 
necessarily  have  some  philosophy  of  his  own,  which  is  always 
less  valuable,  as  it  is  more  subjective,  more  partial,  more  out 
of  the  line  of  history,  and  less  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  age. 
"  The  history  of  philosophy  and  of  Christian  doctrine,"  says 
Dr.  Schaff,  "  move  forward  side  by  side,  alternately  repelling 
and  attracting  each  other,  till  at  last  the  natural  reason  of  man 
will  come  into  perfect  harmony  with  divine  revelation,  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  world  become  identical  with  the  wisdom  of 
God." 

.  The^  progress  which  has  of  late  been  made  in  the  philosophy 
of  theology  has,  we  think,  demonstrated  the  shallowness  of  all 
those  theories  of  sin  which  make  it  consist  wholly  in  exercises, 
to  the  rejection  of  a  sinful  nature;  and  which  hold  that,  under 
a  government  of  law,  it  can  be  pardoned  and  disposed  of  with- 
out a  real  atonement  Superficial  views  of  the  more  than 
Miltonic  depth  of  sin  in  the  human  heart  logically  lead  to  su- 
perficial views  of  regeneration,  and  resolve  it  into  culture,  or 
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into  the  self-determination  of  the  will,  or  into  a  mere  change  of 
the  purpose,  which  the  sinner  can  at  any  moment  enact,  as 
easily  as  he  can  tarn  over  his  hand,  or  walk  into  another  room. 
The  philosophy  which  underlies  the  theory  of  Dr."  Emmons  on 
tile  nature  of  sin,  though  not  so  intended  by  him,  is  really  the 
fonset  origo  of  those  so-called  "improvements  in  theology," 
which  for  the  last  thirty  years  have  divided  the  churches  and 
the  ministry,  and  which  are  still  a  ^^  lamentation"  among  us. 
That  great  and  good  man  repudiated  the  ^*  If  ew  Haven  theo- 
logy,''  though,  in  so  doing,  he  repudiated  what  was  the  natural 
and  logical  result  of  his  own  theories  when  separated  from  his 
view  of  the  divine  efficiency.  He  seems  almost  to  hav«  re- 
garded it  as  the  great  mission  of  his  life  to  establish  the  thesis, 
that  we  did  not  **  sin  in"  or  "  fall  with"  Adam,  and  that  all 
sin  consists  in  exercises.    But 

"  Wbat  a  pity,  in  rearing  so  beauteous  a  system, 
One  trifling  particular,  truth,  should  have  missed  him." 

His  theory,  however,  as  advocated  by  Dr.  Taylor  and  others, 
took  sin.  out  of  those  abysmal  depths  of  the  heart  where  it  ever 
lives  and  rages,  made  it  phenomenal,  and  taught  us  that  it  lies 
scarcely  beneath  the  very  epidermis  of  the  character.  To  con- 
struct a  regeneration  which  would  match  such  superficial 
views  of  sin,  was  then  an  easy  task. 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  the  present  discussion  to  remark, 
in  passing,  that  other  theories  of  Dr.  Emmons,  as,  that  infants 
dying,  are  annihilated,^  that  we  must  be  willing  to  be  damned 
in  order  to  be  saved,t  and  that  the  first  emotions  of  young 
converts  invariably  rise  in  the  order  of  love,  repentance, 
faith  j: — are  simply  the  speculations  of  his  philosophy.  Accor- 
ding to  his  own  showing,  these  dogmas  are  not  the  direct 
teachings  of  the  Bible,  but  only,  as  he  calls  them,  his  "  infer- 
ences." Twenty  years  have  not  elapsed  since  he  went  to  the 
rewards  of  his  laborious  life,  but,  in  the  interim,  such  has  been 
the  progress  in  philosophical  speculation,  that  probably  ten 
divines  cannot  now  be  found  among  us  who  believe  either  of 
these  theories. 

*  See  Works,  yol.  !▼.  pc  5t0.     f  Ifemoir,  yoL  i  p.  83.    %  Worka^  vol  v.  p.  162. 
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Happily  for  the  cause  of  truth,  such  absurd  speculations  are 
passing  away,  and  sounder  views  of  the  nature  of  sin,  of  the 
atonement,  and  of  regeneration,  under  the  influence  of  a  sounder 
philosophy,  have  already  begun  to  obtain  among  divines,  who 
thought  diiferently  thirty  years  ago.  A  theology  which  is 
sufficient  to  save  an  apostate  world  must  rest  on  the  truest 
philosophical  basis  ;  and  the  late  discussions  of  these  subjects 
have,  we  think,  pretty  thoroughly  convinced  the  most  candid 
men  among  us,  that  wo  must  go  back  for  the  most  correct 
views  of  theology  to  the  fundamental  truths  of  that  system 
which  culminated  in  the  rise  of  Puritanism,  the  settlement  of 
this  country,  modern  revivals  of  religion,  and  missionary  ope- 
rations in  pagan  lands. 

Having  glanced  at  the  points  in  which  real  progress  has  of 
late  been  made  in  theological  science,  let  us  now  look  at  that 
in  which  no  adyance  has  been  or  can  be  made,  and  which  isj 
indeed,  the  vital  point  in  the  subject  before  us.  We  refer  to 
the  great  doctrines  of  Chrvsiianity  themselves. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  substantive  and  central  trutlis 
of  the  Bible  must  always  remain  the  same.  They  can  no 
more  change,  or  be  improved,  than  their  Author  and  Kevealer. 

Doctrinal  truth,  as  it  came  from  the  mind  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  is  a  fixed  quantity.  Its  integrity  is  impaired,  either  by 
addition  or  subtraction.  The  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  there- 
fore, in  themselves,  complete,  finished,  perfect.  But  while  this 
is  perhaps  generally  admitted,  it  is  said,  that  our  apprehension 
and  statement  of  them  may  be  indefinitely  improved.  Here, 
then,  lies  the  gist  of  our  inquiry,  and  here  is  the  point  where 
the  most  important  "  progress  "  is  claimed  to  be  made.  It  has 
recently  been  declared,  that  "in  our  apprehension  of  divine 
truth,  great  progress  may  be  made,  and  is  to  be  devoutly 
hoped  for.  If  progress  has  been  made  in  centuries  past,  why 
may  it  not  be  so  in  the  centuries  yet  future  ?  Who  will  say 
where  this  progress  is  to  cease  ? " 

Now,  it  might  be  a  sufficient  reply  to  say,  that  any  state- 
ment of  theological  doctrines  which  abandons  or  modifies  the 
usual  orthodox  nomenclature,  would  be  a  virtual  abandonment 
or  modification  of  the  doctrines  themselves.    Probably  in  no 
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science,  excepting  mathematics,  is  it  as  true  that  '^  words  are 
things,"  as  in  that  of  theology.  The  current  terms  which  set 
forth  the  dogmatic  truths  of  revelation,  have  been  used  for 
ages.  Tlieir  etymological  and  historical  sense  is  so  true  to  the 
thoughts  to  be  expressed,  they  have  so  long  been  employed  by 
the  most  acute  and  comprehensive  minds  to  mean  precisely 
what  they  now  do  in  common  discourse,  and  they  are  so 
clearly  and  firmly  fixed  in  the  public  thought,  that  an  attempt 
to  substitute  others  in  their  room,  would  at  once,  and  justly, 
excite  the  suspicion  of  unsoundness  in  the  faith.  Hence  it  is, 
that  some  popular  preachers  of  the  "  progressive  "  school,  who 
are  now  experimenting  in  this  direction,  have  already  lost 
much  of  the  confidence  of  the  Christian  public.  Indeed,  it  is 
hardly  conceivable,  that  society  can  ever  reach  such  a  height 
of  refinement,  or  the  ministry  become  so  learned  and  astute, 
that  those  terms  can  ever  be  safely  dispensed  with,  or  even 
essentially  modified. 

But  the  opinion  we  are  considering  can  be  successfully  met 
from  another  point  of  departure.  It  may,  indeed,  be  presump- 
tuous to  aflSrm,  that  it  is  within  the  competence  of  uninspired 
men  to  construct  a  creed  which  shall  be  absolutely  perfect,  nor 
is  such  an  aflirmation  necessary  to  the  validity  of  our  argu- 
ment. Ahsolute  perfectness  is  not  to  be  expected.  It  is  only 
an  approach  to  it,  which  is  possible  to  the  most  enlightened 
and  sanctified  humanity.  The  assertion  then,  that  in  the 
present  highly  advanced  state  of  biblical  science,  and  with 
our  present  most  complete  apparatus  for  biblical  criticism,  and 
in  the  possession  of  a  formulary  of  faith  which  has  stood  the 
test  of  two  hundred  years,  '*  great  progress  in  theology  may 
yet  be  made,  and  continue  to  be  made  in  the  centuries  yet 
future,"  would  seem  to  be  against  all  probability,  as  well  as  at 
war  with  the  position,  that  theological  truth  is  an  invariable 
q^aantity.  It  proceeds,  too,  on  the  assumption,  that  our  attain- 
ments in  theology  are  as  tentative  and  experimental  as  in 
chemistry  or  astronomy ;  that  God  has  not  revealed  to  us  his 
will  in  his  word  more  clearly  than  he  has  the  number  of  the 
stars  in  the  heavens  to  the  unassisted  eye  of  man,  or  a  know- 
ledge of  the  properties  of  elementary  substances  and  their 
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mutual  combinations  to  him  who  has  never  stepped  into  the 
laboratory  of  a  chemist.    The  assumption  is  preposterous. 

But  it  would  not  be  preposterous,  if  God  had  given  us  writ- 
ten revelations  upon  the  sciences  of  chemistry  and  astronomy. 
If  he  had  so  done,  then  our  means  of  information  upon  those 
sciences  would  be  of  the  same  character,  as  are  our  present 
means  of  information  upon  the  science  of  theology.  In  that 
event,  our  knowledge  of  those  sciences  would  be  to  more 
experimental  and  "  progressive,"  than  our  knowledge  of  theo- 
logy now  is.  In  our  present  relations  to  these  two  subjects, 
we  cannot  therefore  reason  from  the  one  to  the  other,  either 
with  logic  or  with  safety. 

The  Bible  is  a  special  revelation  to  us  upon  the  subject  of 
theology.  It  was  given  to  be  understood,  and  it  can  be  under- 
stood by  a  proper  application  to  it  of  the  usual  canons  for 
interpreting  language.  Those  canons  can  be  applied  to  it  now, 
as  properly  and  as  successfully  as  they  can  be  a  thousand  years 
hence.  The  truths  and  facts  of  the  Bible  lie  now,  as  much  as 
they  ^ill  then,  within  the  range  of  the  human  understanding, 
enlightened  by  education  and  grace ;  whereas  countless  orbs, 
unannounced  by  special  apocalypse,  roll  in  the  heavens  and 
will  always  give  employment  to  the  telescope;  and  numberless 
laws  in  the  natural  world,  unexplained  from  above,  will  for- 
ever reward  the  investigations  of  the  philosopher.  The  very 
revelation  we  have  upon  the  high  themes  of  theology  neces- 
sarily sets  metes  and  bounds  to  human  inquiry,  and  prescribes 
"  limits  to  religious  thought,"  a  etaiua  which  widely  differs 
from  that  of  any  of  the  natural  sciences. 

This  theory  of  indefinite  progression  in  theology  is  not 
unlike  that  of  the  author  of  the  Vestiges  of  Creation^  as  to 
natural  history ;  which  is,  that  the  first  organized  being  was 
an  animated  animalcule,  which  gradually  became  an  'animal 
of  the  lowest  form,  and  then  slowly  expanded  into  a  mollusc, 
whiQh,  afterwards,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  grew  into  a  fish,  and 
this,  after  many  attempts,  got  on  to  dry  land,  converted  its  fins 
into  legs  and  became  a  reptile,  and  the  reptile  shot  out  wings 
and  became  a  bird,  and  the  bird  'dropped  its  wings  downward, 
made  legs  of  them  and  became  a  beast,  and  the  beast  at  length 
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rose  np  erect  and  became  a  man.  If  this  theory  be  correct, 
alas !  for  the  past  generations  of  men,  and  alas !  perhaps,  for 
US,  for  even  we,  for  aught  we  can  tell,  may  yet  be  in  the  pa- 
leeozoic  stage  of  theological  development,  and  may  have  too 
little  knowledge  of  the  Bible  to  save  ns  I 

But,  all  badinage  apart,  we  ask,  then,  if,  with  all  the  light 
which  has  been  thrown  upon  the  science  of  biblical  interpreta- 
tion for  the  last  fifty  years,  theologians  have  not  advanced  at 
all  in  creed-making,  and  are  now  obliged  to  go  back  more  than 
two  centuries  for  the  soundest  symbol  of  the  Christian  faith 
which  has  yet  been  framed,  what  becomes  of  these  boastful 
professions  of  "  great  progress  in  theology  "  ?  Who  has  made 
such  "  progress,"  and  where  are  the  symbols  of  their  faith  ? 
On  a  subject  so  grave  as  this,  they  ought,  certainly,  to  have 
something  to  show  in  proof  of  such  pretensions.  What  creed 
have  they  formed  which  is  more  in  harmony  with  **  the 
analogy  of  faith,"  ^nd  which  is  so  generally  accepted  by  the 
churches'as  to  command  a  greater  measure  of  respect,  than 
that  which  for  two  hundred  years  has  been  appealed  to  as  the 
standard  of  orthodoxy  ?  In  the  absence  of  any  such  proof,  we 
must  be  permitted  to  regard  such  pretensions  as  utterly 
groundless,  and  to  inquire  whether  they  are  not  indications  of 
an  intended  departure,  and,  perhaps,  of  a  slight  actual  de- 
parture from  the  generally  accepted  faith  of  the  churches. 
Error  has  always  entered  the  church  with  honied  phrase  and 
velvet  step,  but  has  been  intolerant  of  everv  attempt  to 
expose  her  approaches. 

But  it  is  alleged,  that  if  no  advance  has  been  made  for  a 
long  period  in  the  construction  of  creeds,  decided  progress  is 
visible  in  the  preaching  of  the  truth  in  the  pulpit.  It  is  held 
that  the  clergy  of  the  present  day  have  a  more  correct  appre- 
hension of  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  preach  them 
with  greater  effect  than  their  predecessors.  But  what  are  the 
facts  in  the  case  ?  That  the  literary  and  sBSthetic  qualities  of 
the  pulpil  are  superior  to  those  of  some  former  period,  is  ad- 
mitted ;  but  is  it  not  the  public  conviction,  that  what  has  been 
gained  on  the  score  of  elegance  and  taste,  is  more  than  bal- 
anced by  the  loss  of  depth  and  of  truth  ?    Is  it  not  the  general 
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belief,  that  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  Christianity  do  not  lie 
in  the  minds  of  the  clergy  so  clearly  and  sharply  defined,  and 
that  their  discussion  of  them  in  the  pulpit  is  by  no  means  so 
frequent,  clear,  and  uncompromising  as  in  past  times?  Is  it 
not  a  matter  of  remark  and  solicitude  in  the  churches,  that  the 
ministry  of  the  present  day  do  not  preach  so  doctrinally,  or  so 
closely,  as  did  the  fathers  ?  Is  it  not  true,  that  the  great  doc- 
trines of  the  sovereignty  of  God,  of  the  native  depravity  of 
man,  of  atonement  for  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  of  pereonal 
election,  of  unconditional  submission,  of  regeneration  by  the 
special  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  justification  by  faith 
alone,  and  of  the  literal  eternity  of  future  punishments,  are  not 
formally  discussed  in  many  of  our  pulpits  once  in  a  year,  or 
even  once  in  a  lifetime  ?  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  revivals  of 
religion  are  less  pure,  that  conviction  of  sin  is  less  profound, 
and  the  exercises  of  professed  converts  are  less  satisfactory  ? 
And  is  it  not  true  to  a  considerable  extent,  that  in  the  great 
Kevival  two  years  since  the  ministry  was  less  honored  as  the 
instrumental  power,  and  lay  agency  used  as  never  before  in 
the  work  of  converting  men  ? 

In  the  light  of  facts  such  as  these,  so  unusual,  so  significant, 
and  so  lamentable,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  claim,  that  the 
utterances  of  the  pulpit  are  sounder,  more  searching  and  effect- 
ive, than  in  the  days  of  the  fathers?  The  fault  of  that  part  of 
the  evangelical  pulpit  to  which  we  refer  is  not  that  it  rejects 
the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  but  that  it  does  not  present 
them  in  ihat  formal,  frequent,  and  earnest  manner,  which  the 
exigencies  of  Zion  demand.  Their  uncomfortable  angulari- 
ties are  practically  rounded  off,  and  their  penetrating  edge  is 
practically  blunted.  Their  moral  force  is  evaporated  by  the 
very  learned,  and  philosophical,  and  tasteful  style  in  which 
they  are  discussed.  They  are  not  wholly  ignored,  neither  are 
they  thoroughly  preached.  So  far  as  they  are  presented  at  all, 
it  is  rather  by  implication  th'an  by  open  confession,  by  an  as- 
sumption of  their  truth,  than  by  a  direct  demonstration  of  it- 
The  churches  vitally  need  more  of  that  unpretending  but 
alarming  exhibition  of  the  fearful  truths  of  the  Bible,  which, 
under  the  preaching  of  Ed  wards,' started  the  congregation  at 
Enfield  to  their  feet,  and  made  them  cling  to  the  banisters  of 
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the  pews  to  save  them  from  sinking  into  hell :  more  fit  that 
preaching  of  "  Christ  and  his  Cross,"  which  rendered  the  min- 
istry of  the  eloquent  Griffin  "  one  scene  of  divine  wondere" : 
more  of  that  ardent  zeal  for  the  immediate  conversion  of  sin- 
ners which  glowed  in  the  heart  of  Payson,  and  which  daily 
said,  "  Give  me  Portland,  or  I  die" :  more  of  the  apostolic 
gravity  and  pastoral  fidelity  of  Hyde,  who  was  "  a  good  minis- 
ter of  cTesus  Christ"  every  where,  in  his  family,  in  the  street,  in 
his  journeys,  as  well  as  in  the  pulpit :  and  more  of  the  dichoto- 
mizing ability  of  Nettleton,  to  lay  open  the  sinner's  heart  to 
his'own  astonished  view,  and  pursue  him  with  persistent  ear- 
nestness through  all  his  windings  and  excuses,  till  he  surren- 
ders at  the  feet  of  Jesus. 

But  while  a  part  of  the  pulpit  of  our  country,  and  especially 
of  New  England,  gives  evidence  that  it  has  made  no  "pro- 
gress in  theology"  in  the  right  direction,  there  is  another  part 
by  whom  the  doctrines  of  grace  are  enforced  with  all  fidelity. 
Indications,  too,  are  not  wanting  of  return  to  sounder  views, 
on  the  part  of  some  divines,  who,  thirty  years  ago,  were  nearly 
"lost"  in  the  "  wandering  mazes"  of  a  false  philosophy  and  a 
speculating  theology.  The  New  Haven  divines  of  1860,  with 
two  or  three  exceptions,  are  not  the  New  Haven  divines  of 
1830.  The  leaven  of  those  speculations  is  yet  indeed  widely 
spread  in  the  ministry  and  the  churches,  and,  in  modified  forms, 
it  pervades  some  of  the  chairs  of  theological  institutions ;  but 
the  sound  conservatism  of  the  New  England  heart,  and  the 
New  England  head,  and  the  old  New  England  piety,  will,  we 
trust,  ere  long,  by  the  grace  of  God,  bring  back  the  theology 
of  New  England  to  the  platform  of  Edwards  and  the  Cate- 
chism. Jehovah  reigns.  The  true  faith  will  yet  triumph. 
**  The  good  time  coming"  will  qertainly  arrive. 

"  The  groans  of  nature  in  this  nether  world, 
Whidi  Heaven  has  heard  for  ages,  have  an  end, 
Foretold  by  prophets  and  by  poets  sung. 
The  time  of  rest,  the  promised  Sabbath  comes, 
Six  thousand  years  of  'error'  have  weU  nigh 
Fulfilled  their  tardy  and  disastrous  course 
Over  this  sinful  world;  and  what  remains 
Of  this  tempestuous  state  of  human  things 
Is  merely  as  the  working  of  a  sea, 
Before  a  calm,  that  rocks  Itself  to  rest" 
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Abt.  VI. — denominationalism,  not  secta- 

EIANISM. 

By  Kev.  J.  Few  Smith,  D.D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  existence  of  numeroufl  sects  in  the  Christian  Chnrch,  is 
a  standing  reproach  in  the  month  of  the  scorner  and  the  infi- 
del. And  yet  it  is  a  reproach,  which,  fairly  considered,  is 
nnworthy  of  an  intelligent  and  candid  mind.  No  man  capable 
of  making  a  just  discrimination  will  honestly  regard  it  as  a 
valid  objection  against  the  truthfulness  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, or  at  variance  with  the  essential  unity  of  the  Church. 
At  first  an  honest  inquirer  may  be  perplexed  by  it ;  and  seek- 
ing for  the  church  of  Christ,  may  anxiously  inquire  in  which 
of  the  numerous  "  denominations''  he  shall  find  it  And  any 
lover  of  what  is  good  and  pure  and  true,  may  find  occasion 
for  chagrin  and  grief  in  a  spirit  not  unfrequently  exhibited  by 
these  denominations,  far  different  from  tliat  which  his  heart 
approves,  and  the  book  of  God  enjoins.  But  a  little  reflection 
will  remove  the  perplexity,  and  show  that  the  spirit  thus 
lamented  is  an  unhealthy  excrescence,  and  not  the  natural 
and  sound  outgrowth  of  the  denominational  existence.  On 
the  same  rock,  spreading  wide  its  firmly  supported  surface,  . 
may  be  built  ft  variety  of  superstructures,  all  having  a  common 
foundation.  And  all  denominations  resting  solely  on  the  Bock 
Christ  Jesus,  are  really  the  building  of  God,  a  house  of  many 
apartments,  where  the  various  parties  of  the  family  of  God 
may  find  suitable  abiding  places.  A  vital  principle  may  be 
one  and  unchangeable  throughout,  and  yet  there  may  be 
an  almost  endless  variety  in  the  circumstances  of  its  develop- 
ment There  is  a  common  principle  of  nathral  and  of  moral 
life,  pervading  our  whole  race,  and  constituting  us,  as  one 
body  in  the  creation  of  God,  manTcind  ;  yet  who  can  enumerate 
the  varieties  in  which  human  life  is  seen } — varieties  attaching 
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to  the  broadest  gexieraiization  of  classes,  and  to  the  last  distinc- 
tion of  individaals.  So  a  common,  life  principle  animates 
the  varions  denominations  of  Evangelical  Christians,  and  finds 
its  development,  more  or  less  perfect,  in  their  various  modifi- 
cations. The  life  of  Chi*ist  in  man  which  is  the  essence  of 
Christianity,  we  must  remember,  is  yet  struggling  against  the 
corruptions  of  sin  in  the  soul,  and  the  deadly  antagonisms  of 
worldliness.  It  is  working  with  such  instrumentalities  as  fallen 
human  nature  in  a  world  of  sin  furnishes.  It  comes  to  man  as 
he  is,  with  his  peculiarities  of  temperament,  of  mental  consti- 
tution, and  aims  to  take  entire  possession  of  him.  It  will 
subject  each  alike  to  the  authority  of  God,  and  pervade  each 
alike  with  love  to  God ;  but  it  will  do  this  to  each  individa* 
ally,  as  he  is,  and  while  giving  to  each  the  same  life,  will  yet 
preserve  to  him  his  distinct  personality.  Paul  and  John  and 
Peter,  are  alike  filled  with  the  life  of  theh*  Lord :  who  shall 
say  that  one  more  than  another  of  them  wears  his  image? 
And  yet  ho^  distinct  their  manifestation  of  that  life  I  Uni- 
formity in  matters  of  intellect  and  feeling  is  incompatible  with 
the  variety  that  exists  in  mental  constitution  and  character. 
Minute  agreement  in  these  departments  ought  no  more  to  be 
expected,  than  we  should  expect  to  see  all  men,  because  made 
in  the  image  of  Adam,  precisely  alike  in  form  and  feature. 
Heaven  will  doubtless  be  a  place  of  harmony.  Love  to  God 
will  be  the  animating  principle  of  all  its  holy  inhabitants* 
Yet  we  cannot  imagine  a  dull  uniformity  prevailing  there* 
And  we  can  imagine  Gabriel  and  Michael,  Peter  and  Paul, 
serving  God  all  the  better,  and  making  his  praise  all  the 
sweeter,  because  while  living  with  one  life  and  for  one  end, 
each  will  be  him^e^f^  with  all  his  personal  characteristics  ;  just 
as  it  is  the  blending  of  many  voices  and  various  parts  that 
gives  beauty  and  richness  and  power  to  stir  the  soul  to  our 
songs  of  praise  and  "  hymns  of  lofty  cheer.'' 

The  existence  of  different  denominations  of  Christians  in  its 
legitimate  tendencies  bears  some  analogy  to  this.  There  is  a 
beauty  in  such  a  variety  pervaded  by'  a  common  life;  and 
there  is  an  energy  in  it,  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  tliat 
counterbalance   any  evil   tendencies  to  which  its  working  is 
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exposed.  We  may  grant  that  the  division  of  the  church  into 
sects  has  its  evils,  and  is.  a  characteristic  of  an  imperfect  state, 
which  in  its  prominent  features  is  to  pass  away,  as  the  church 
progresses  towards  tlie  period  when  it  shall  stand  forth  puri- 
fied, without  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such  thing,  a  Bride 
adorned  for  her  glorious  Spouse.  Still  tliese  sects  may  be  just 
one  of  the  very  instrumentalities  which  Jesus  will  use  in 
spreading  his  gospel,  elucidating  his  truth,  gathering  and 
purifying  his  church.  At  present  no  one  division  of  the  church 
dare  say  that  it  alone  has  the  truth,  or  that  it  possesses  all  the 
truth.  Each  denomination  is  working  out  some  problem  in 
the  Christian  life,  developing  some  portion  of  truth.  Each  has 
its  part  to  perform,  its  peculiar  work  to  do  for  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  which  it,  in  the  present  condition  of  things,  is  better 
fitted  to  do  than  another. 

Fairly  considered,  the  existence  of  denominations  in  the 
church  is  just  what  might  reasonably  be  expected  from  such  a 
religion  as  that  in  which  we  rejoice  ;  and  rightly  used  it  may 
turn  to  good  account.  Already  is'  there  an  accumulation  of 
&cts,  to  testify  of  great  things  in  the  church's  progress  achieved 
by  its  instrumentality.  We  know  not  the  force  which  rent 
asunder  the  several  asteroids  and  gave  them  their  distinct 
orbits,  nor  the  specific  object  which  God  had  in  view  in  their 
disruption  and  starting  forth  on  their  separate  circuits.  Yet 
we  may  readily  believe  that  an  emergency  had  arisen  which 
was  to  be  met  by  that  disruption,  and  that  the  balance  of  our 
system  was  thereby  to  be  adjusted,  and  to  be  preserved  by 
their  separate  motion.  So  we  believe  denominations  accom- 
plish  important  ends  in  the  economy  of  grace.  But  the  evil 
is,  that  poor  human  nature  mingles  so  much  of  its  impurity 
with  the  good  works  of  God.  The  denominational  spirit, 
proper  and  useful  within  its  natural  limits,  is  perverted  into 
a  wicked  sectarian  spirit  The  church  is  forgotten  in  the 
denomination  ;  Christ  is  hidden  from  view  by  the  rivalry  of 
party ;  faction  takes  the  place  of  family  ;  and  then  there  is 
cause  of  reproach.  Men  cannot  say  "  See  how  these  Christians 
love  one  another ;"  but  they  look  on  sadly  or  sneeringly  and 
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say :   '^  Are  these  brethren  of  one  family !  all  members  of 
Christ  ? " 

This  ought  not  to  be,  need  not  be :  a  denominatiokal  apirit 
is  not  necessarily  a  sectabian  spirit.  This  we  will  endeavor 
to  show,  at  the  same  time  setting  forth  what  we  believe  to  be 
a  proper  culture  of  the  denominational  spirit. 

But  first  let  us  observe,  that  an  ardent  devotion  to  the 
Church  of  Christ  ought  to  characterize  every  one  who  professes 
to  be  a  disciple  of  Christ.  Every  Christian  ought  to  be  an 
earnest  churchman — not  in  the  restricted  sense  simply  of  a 
member  of  this  or  that  portion  of  the  visible  church — but  as 
believing  that  Christ  has  a  church  on  earth,  and  as  devoted  to 
its  interests.  He  ought  to  feel  that  the  church  is  the  central 
interest  of  earth,  around  which  all  God's  providence  revolves 
—  to  belong  to  which  is  hirf  highest  privilege,  to  advance 
which  his  highest  duty.  Wherever  he  is,  whatever  he  is 
called  to  do,  there  is  his  first  and  supreme  allegiance.  Christo 
et  eccUsicB^  is  engraved  on  his  heart,  and  on  the  palms  of  his 
hands.  That  Christian  fails  to  reach  his  prerogative,  and  his 
force  of  living,  who  is  too  timid  to  assert  for  himself  this  mem- 
bership in  Christ,  this  distinction  from  the  world,  this  king- 
ship above  men;  and  to  look, upon  all  the  world  as  a  vast 
dominion  to  be  possessed  by  the  church,  a  great  field  from 
which  all  weeds  are  to  be  rooted,  in  which  the  seed  of  the 
kingdom  shall  be  broadly  sown,  and  which  shall  be  all  covered 
with  a  luxuriant  harvest  to  the  Master's  glory.  This  is  the 
true  church  feding  /  born  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  very  Spirit 
of  Christ,  which  all  his  are  expected  to  have.  It  is  a  holy 
feeling,  rising  infinitely  above  all  narrow  selfish  considerations, 
and  gloriously  governing  the  soul. 

But  now  when  this  church  feeling  would  develop  itself  in 
outward  act,  it  naturally  and  necessarily  seeks  some  visible 
church  organization  in  which  to  hold  communion  with  others 
of  like  mind,  and  through  which  to  act  upon  the  world.  And 
no  matter  now  by  what  reasoning,  by  what  infiuences,  the  man 
is  determined  in  his  choice  of  a  denomination  of  Christians 
with  which  to  be  connected,  it  is  evident  that  among  the 
various  denominations  existing  in  the  visible  church,  a  choice 
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must  be  made ;  into  that  desomination  he  carries  his  church 
feeling,  and  there,  while  not  losing  any  of  its  catholicity,  it  be- 
comes a  denominational  feeling.  That  is,  his  devotion  to  the 
church  manifests  itself  directly  in  the  modes  of  that  denomi- 
nation, while  his  heart  embraces  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus. 
And  this  is  none  the  less  the  case,  if,  bs  is  true  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  instances,  his  being  in  a  particular  denomination  is 
the  result  of  his  being  born,  or  trained,  or  converted  in  it, 
rather  than  of  any  studied  and  deliberate  choosing  of  it 

And  this  we  hold  to  be  the  true  spirit  which  should  charac- 
terize every  member  of  Christ's  Church,  and  which  will  secure 
the  harmony  and  efficiency  of  the  whole  body.  And  very  dif- 
ferent from  it  is  the  sectarian  spirit.  This  is  a  divisive,  jealous, 
selfish  spirit.  That  is  simply  denominational,  arranging  men 
of  like  views  under  a  common  name,  for  convenience  and  co- 
operation. 

But  let  us  see  now  how  these  two  are  to  be  distinguished 
each  from  tlie  other.  And  we  shall  find  them  differing  in 
their  nature,  and  their  eflfects. 

First  in  their  nature.  A  sectarian  spirit  is  essentially  self- 
ish. Although  it  may  be  found  in  hearts  renewed  by  tlie 
Holy  Ghost,  it  is  a  portion  of  the  old  leaven,  no<;  yet  thoroughly 
removed;  nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  exercise  of  kind- 
ness. But  its  root  is  selfishness.  It  identifies  the  indivi- 
dual indeed  with  his  party,  and  so  may  be  said  to  demand 
and  produce  a  sacrifice  of  self;  but  that  is  after  all  but 
a  combining  of  the  selfishness  of  several  in  one  body ;  a  grati- 
fying of  self  in  the  very  act  of  supposed  abnegation ;  a  sort  of 
heroism  into  which  a  party  spirit  often  deludes  its  votaries ;  a 
kind  of  martyrdom  that  would  demand  our  admiration,  but  for 
the  lie  that  it  carries  in  its  hand.  Selfishness  seeks  its  own 
end,  its  own  prosperity,  irrespective  of  the  feeling9  and  the 
prosperity  of  others.  It  bounds  its  sphere  of  vision  by  a  hori- 
zon of  its  own  making.  It  does  not  take  an  expansive  view  in 
which  all  may  be  regarded,  and  its  own  good  sought,  without 
interfering  with  that  of  others.  So  sectarianism  looks  only  at 
its  own  advancement.  Our  sect^  in  such  a  man's  view,  is  the 
prominent  thing.    He  desires  that  to  prevail,  whether  others 
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fall  or  not  He  desires  that  to  triumph  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others.  He  works  steadily  for  this,  and  tnrns  not 
aside  even  though  he  must  crush  some  sensitive  emotions,  or 
some  delicate  sense  of  right  and  truth  and  courtesy  and  broth- 
erly regard,  in  his  course.  Selfishness  regards  all  else  as  in  a 
certain  sense  opposed  to  it ;  has  ever  in  its  bosom  an  antagon- 
ism ;  is  a  sort  of  Ishmael  in  its  feelings.  So  the  sectarian  has, 
he  may  not  be  distinctly  conscious  of  it,  the  feeling  that  he  is 
to  contend  against  others,  as  obstacles  in  his  way.  Selfish- 
ness instinctively  asks  concerning  every  thing,  how  will  it  be 
gainful  to  me  f  So  sectarianism  looks  at  every  thing  as  bear- 
ing on  the  interests  of  the  sect. 

The  sectarian  spirit  is  a  partisan  spirit  It  professes  indeed 
to  be  catholic ;  to  have  the  good  of  the  whole  church  at  heart. 
It  may  be  vaguely  and  removely  governed  by  this  as  an  ulti- 
mate rule  of  Christian  effort  But  more  immediately  and 
practically  it  aims  at  advancing  its  own  party  in  the  church. 
Persuading  itself  tliat  its  prevalence  will  be  best  for  the  cause 
of  religion,  it  comes  at  last  to  lose  sight  of  this,  and  to  labor 
simply  for  its  prevalence;  and  to  look  with  a  jealous  eye,  if 
not  with  hostility  or  contempt,  on  rival  parties,  or  competitors 
on  the  broad  field  of  Christian  activity:  just  as  in  political  life, 
the  party  spirit  often  runs  away  with  patriotism,  and  men 
labor  with  all  earnestness  for  the  prevalence  of  their  party, 
without  really  considering  the  good  of  the  country  ;  or  when 
considering  this,  see  it  only  through  the  medium  of  party 
views.  So  Judah  may  be  more  anxious  to  triumph  over  Reu- 
ben than  to  promote  the  honor  of  Jehovah.  So  the  sectarian 
Christian  may  be  more  earnest  to  advance  his  sect,  than  to  win 
a  triumph  for  the  redeeming  Saviour. 

The  sectarian  spirit  is  also  a  proselyting  spirit.  It  will  aim 
indeed  at  the  conversion  of  men ;  but  will  aim  specifically  at 
iheir  conversion  within  its  own  fold ;  and  will  strive  to  win 
others  over  to  its  communion,  with  the  object  of  ajdding  to  its 
numbers.  Perhaps  not  consciously  and  deliberately,  yet 
through  the  influence  of  such  a  spirit,  will  the  sectarian  com- 
pass sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte,  with  as  much  zeal,  as 
to  bring  one  soul  to  salvation.    He  will  not  distinguish  be- 
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tween  the  two  perhaps ;  yet  the  desire  to  add  to  his  sect  will 
but  too  prominently  animate  his  zeal. 

So  also  is  the  sectarian  spirit  bigoted.  The  thorough-going 
sectarian  will  be  a  thorough  bigot  He  will  hold  himself  and 
his  party  to  be  right  and  others  wrong.  He  will  not  make 
allowances  for  differences  on  minor  points ;  much  less  for  im- 
portant differences.  He  will  not  see  the  image  of  Christ  else- 
where than  within  the  bounds  of  his  own  fraternity.  He  will 
hardly  admit  that  men  are  truly  converted,  unless  they  are 
converted  to  his  faith,  or  in  his  way. 

The  sectarian  spirit  is  thus  an  unchristian  spirit  and  most 
deserving  of  reprobation.  And  did  Christianity  admit  of  such 
an  excrescence  without  a  severe  reproof,  we  should  indeed 
hardly  know  how  to  reply  to  the  taunts  and  reproaches  of  its 
opponents.  And  did  the  existence  of  different  denominations 
of  Christians  necessarily  involve  such  a  spirit,  that  should  be 
severely  reprobated  arid  greatly  lamented,  and  not  for  a  mo- 
ment justified.  But  such  a  spirit  is  at  variance  with  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Gospel.    The  Gospel  condemns  it. 

And  a  denominational  spirit  is  not  necessarily  sectarian.  A 
denominational  spirit  has  the  same  relation  to  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  Christians,  the  church  at  large,  that  the  family 
spirit  has  to  the  social,  or  national  interests ;  that  patriotism 
has  to  philanthropy.  It  is  not  selfish,  nor  partisan,  nor  prose- 
lyting, nor  bigoted.  It  may  be  strong  in  its  attachments,  ear- 
nest in  its  preferences,  clear  in  its  convictions,  zealous  for  the 
interests  of  its  own  branch  of  the  church  ;  yet  it  will  be  gene- 
rous, and  liberal,  respectful  of  the  convictions  of  others,  and 
truly  and  supremely  zealous  for  the  triumph  of  Christianity  ; 
and  ready  to  sacrifice  its  own  preferences  or  personal  gains 
whenever  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer  can  be  effectually  ad- 
vanced by  such  a  sacrifice.  Truly,  we  may  love  our  own 
family  with  the  warmest  affection,  and  give  to  them  our  first 
regard ;  and  yet  give  a  heart  of  brotherly  love  to  our  neigh- 
bor. And  we  need  love  him  none  the  less  because  he  loves 
his  family  more  than  ours.  We  may  love  the  branch  of  the 
church  with  which  we  are  connected  with  a  peculiarly  warm 
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affectioDy  without  an  unkind  feeling  towards  another  branch, 
or  a  want  of  brotherly  regard  for  him  who  prefers  that  to  onrs. 
We  may  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  we  have  the  truth  with 
us,  and  that  our  organization  and  our  mode  of  setting  forth  the 
truth  are  best  adapted  to  our  habits  of  thought,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances pertaining  to  us;  best  for  us  to  employ  in  our 
efforts  to  evangelize  the  world ;  nay,  that  they  are  most  nearly 
conformed  to  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures ;  without  doubting 
that  our  Christian  brother  of  another  denomination  is  equally 
convinced  of  the  soundness  of  his  positions,  and  the  advantages 
of  his  branch,  or  section,  of  the  church.  We  may  labor  ear- 
nestly and  with  a  denominational  enthusiasm,  in  the  lot  in 
which  we  stand  by  the  Providence  of  God,  so  directing  our 
birth  and  education,  or  the  events  that  give  us  our  various  po- 
sitions in  life,  or  the  operations  of  truth  on  our  minds,  without 
one  unkind  or  uncharitable  feeling  towards  a  brother  who  like- 
wise stands  in  his  lot,  earnestly  cultivating  his  chosen  or  ap- 
pointed field  on  the  broad  territory  of  our  common  Master. 
And  we  may  each  bid  the  other  "  God  speed"  with  an  honest 
and  loving  heart.  * 

Now  such  is  the  denominational  spirit  It  recognizes  local 
and  personal  attachments,  while  yet  preserving  the  Catholic 
spirit  of  love  to  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus.  It  gives  room 
for  the  play  of  personal  preferences  and  peculiarities,  while 
yet  preserving  unbroken  the  silken  cord  of  Christian  sympathy. 
With  it  the  denomination  is  much,  but  the  church  is  more ; 
and  the  redemption  of  souls  by  means  of  the  church  is  still 
more ;  and  most  of  all  is  the  glory  of  the  Redeemer.  Other 
denominations  are  not  opponents,  nor  simply  rivals.  Tl^cy 
may  be  loved  and  honored  competitors.  But  they  are  breth* 
ren  with  whom  we  rejoice  to  march  together  under  the  banner 
of  the  cross,  under  the  lead  of  our  great  Captain,  and,  with  our 
only  provocation  of  each  other  a  provoking  to  good  works,  to 
fight  side  by  side  the  battles  of  the  Lord,  each  striving  for  the 
common  victory.  The  denominational  spirit  has  no  shibboleth ; 
no  sidelong,  jealous  glances.  There  is  nothing  about  it  which 
prevents  its  joining  heartily  in  the  heavenly  rejoicing  over  a 
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sinner  that  repents,  let  that  sinner  belong  to  what  sect  he 
may. 

Look  now  at  the  ^ecta  of  these  two  spirits.  The  sectarian 
spirit  fosters  jealousy.  It  will  hardly  be  so  unchristian  as  to 
be  sorry  that  sinners  are  converted ;  and  yet  it  will  lead  even 
good  men  sometimes  to  look  with  an  evil  eye  on  the  prosperity 
of  what  they  consider  a  rival  sect.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
denominational  spirit  may  produce  a  noble  rivalry,  but  will 
not  stifle  a  rejoicing  at  the  success  of  the  Gospel  any  where, 
and  with  any  of  Christ's  people. 

Sectarianism  produces  narrowness  of  views  and  efforts.  It 
is  altogether  unfavorable  to  expansion  of  purpose  and  feeling. 
It  overlooks  the  generous  spirit  and  broad  reach  of  Christian- 
ity. It  leads  its  followers  to  look  at  men  rather  as  units  to  be 
added  to  its  numbers,  to  be  accumulated  by  its  processes,  than 
as  fellow-sinners  to  be  saved  by  any  means — ^lost  ones,  to  be 
persuaded  by  any  whom  God  will  bless  to  that  end,  to  seek  a 
place  within  the  fold  of  Christ  It  so  occupies  the  mind  with 
its  limited  partisan  views  as  to  make  its  efforts  for  a  world's 
conversion  to  be  efforts  for  self-extension ;  and  thus,  to  be  nar- 
rowed and  cramped,  as  all  that  is  of  the  nature  of  selfishness 
must  ever  be.  But  the  denominational  spirit  is  favorable  to 
energy  and  enterprise.  With  an  open  eye  to  the  common  in* 
terests  of  the  Church,  it  sees  that  it  may  promote  those  inter- 
ests most  effectively  by  working  diligently  in  its  own  field. 
There  is  thus  secured  concentration  of  effort,  without  narrow- 
ness of  view.  It  leads  men  to  do  their  own  work  most  vigor- 
ously for  the  sake  of  the  general  good.  It  makes  them  use  the 
means  with  which  they  are  best  acquainted,  and  in  which 
their  hearts  are  most  interested.  It  awakens  an  enthusiasm 
which  is  itself  an  earnest  of  success.  It  calls  into  action  ener- 
gies that  had  otherwise  been  lost,  and  develops  resources  that 
had  otherwise  lain  buried  or  inoperative. 

Sectarianism  generally  employs  much  management.  It  boiv 
rows  a  system  of  tactics  from  tiie  world.  Its  tendency  is  to* 
wards  planning  and  manoeuvring.  Denominationalism,  gov* 
emed  by  the  Christian  spirit,  rejects  these ;  and  while  it  re* 
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fuses  not  to  he  wise,  acts  in  an  open,  manly  way,  with  no 
dark  counsels  or  stratagem. 

Sectarianism,  finally,  will  be  found  to  affect  most  prejudi- 
cially the  piety  of  those  in  whom  it  rules.  Its  tendency  is  so 
to  occupy  their  minds  with  the  thought  of  advancing  the  in- 
terests of  their  sect  as  to  deaden  their  piety,  to  make  them 
worldly,  uncharitable  and  severe.  The  sectarian  looks  so 
.  much  at  the  external ;  is  so  much  occupied  with  churchism, 
rather  than  with  Christianity  itself;  so  concerned  for  the  glory 
of  his  sect,  rather  than  for  the  glory  of  Christ ;  that  it  is  not 
strange  that  he  loses  his  spirituality,  that  his  heart  becomes 
the  home  of  many  unseemly  feelings,  rather  than  the  temple 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  his  piety  dwindles  into  a  stern  and 
chilling  orthodoxy,  or  his  zeal  becomes  a  fiery  ecclesiasticism, 
making  him  a  hot  champion  of  church  peculiarities,  of  secta- 
rian trifles,  and  causing  him  to  waste  on  these  energies  and  af- 
fections that  ought  to  be  employed  for  his  Master's  glory,  and 
for  the  salvation  of  multitudes  round  about  who  are  ready  to 
perish.  Or,  if  the  effect  be  not  so  bad  as  this,  it  will  at  least 
make  him  regard  others  with  a  cold  Pharisaic  superiority  or 
bitter  exclusiveness ;  or,  at  the  very  lowest,  cause  that  to  be  an 
unpleasantly  felt  separation,  which  might  be  but  an  acknow- 
ledged difference  of  opinion  that  should  produce  no  difference  of 
feeling.  And  then  the  general  effect  will  be  to  make  the  church 
appear  but  asa  conglomerate  of  heterogeneous  and  encumbering 
particles,  instead  of  a  beautiful  mosaic  in  which  the  individual 
parts  blend  with  a  sweet  harmony  of  effect.  No  wonder  that 
men  of  the  world,  seeing  such  things,  are  repulsed  by  them, 
and  recoil  to  the  illusive  charms  of  their  imaginative  systems 
of  sentimental  piety  ;  a  church  all  blurred  with  the  stains  of 
the  world,  a  church  all  dusty  and  soiled  with  the  strife  of  evil 
passions,  does  not  attract  men  who  associate  with  religion  the 
ideas  of  truth,  and  purity,  and  Ipve. 

In  a  word,  sectarianism  gives  prominence  to  that  which 
Christianity  condemns.  It  invests  the  imperfections  of  human 
nature  with  glory  and  authority  which  it  should  shame  man  to 
acknowledge.  It  makes  matters  of  minor  moment  to  be  essen- 
tial things.    It  strains  at  a  gnat  and  swallows  a  camel.    It 
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casts  down  from  her  throne  the  sweet  sovereign  charity,  whom 
Christianity  places  there,  radiant  with  heavenly  beauty,  clad 
in  garments  of  light,  and  wielding  a  sceptre  beneath  whose 
sway  all  lovely  and  excellent  things  spring  np  in  the  pathway 
of  humanity :  and  enthrones  in  her  stead,  a  stern-visaged 
queen,  from  whose  brow  the  sunlight  of  love  has  faded,  whose 
eye  is  cold  while  piercing,  whose  hand  dispenses  cheerless 
bounties  to  her  own  hard-visaged  favorites,  and  under  whose 
leaden  sceptre  the  sweet  flowers  of  life  wither  as  if  trodden 
down  beneath  the  iron  heels  of  a  devastating  soldiery.  She 
will,  indeed,  lead  on  to  action  and  to  conquest ;  but  her  con- 
quests will  lack  the  bright  jewels  that  adorn  the  brow  of  char* 
ity ;  her  songs  of  victory  will  fail  of  the  sweetness  of  a  loving 

heart 

Denominajtionalism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  but  the  consecra* 
tion  to  the  uses  of  religion  of  those  innate,  constitutional,  and 
educational  varieties  which  are  found  existent  in  men.  Christ- 
ianity finds  men  existing  .with  such  varieties  of  ability,  of  tem- 
perament, of  circumstances ;  and  converting  them  to  her  ser- 
vice, uses  these  varieties  for  the  promotion  of  her  cause.  She 
would  deprive  them  of  all  evil,  and  use  them  for  good.  She 
would  seize  upon  the  love  of  family,  of  home,  and  the  effects 
of  peculiarities  of  education,  and  filling  these  with  her  own 
blessed  spirit,  would  thereby  cause  the  individual  to  accom- 
plish the  greatest  amount  of  good  in  the  service  of  Christ, 
most  happily  for  himself. 

Animated  by  such  a  spirit,  the  several  denominations  of 
Christians  form  a  great  brotherhood,  governed  by  one  Sove- 
reign, to  whom  they  devote  their  energies ;  seeking  after  truth ; 
cultivating  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bonds  of  peace ; 
kindly  bearing  with  each  other's  imperfections,  and  looking 
forward  to  a  time  when  increasing  light  and  nearer  resem- 
blance to  Jesus  shall  diminish  their  differences ;  and  all  to- 
gether accomplishing  most  for  the  evangelization  of  the  world, 
because  each  permitted  to  labor  according  to  its  own  convic- 
tions of  right  and  duty. 

Such  a  denominational  spirit  we  hold  to  be  Scriptural  and 
worthy  of  cultivation.    But  when  it  goes  beyond  this,  and  be- 
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comes  ezclnsive  and  isolating,  refiises  to  cooperate  with  other 
Christians  in  worship  or  in  works  of  love,  absorbs  the  feeling 
of  brotherly  kindness,  makes  it  a  matter  of  highest  mo- 
ment to  extend  the  denomination,  causes  the  denomination  to 
obscure  the  glory  of  the  exalted  Lamb  of  Ood — then  it  is  a 
bitter  evil.  It  has  lost  its  savor,  and  is  only  fit  to  be  cast  out 
and  trodden  under  foot  of  men. 

A  sound  denominational  spirit  is  not  only  consistent  with 
Christian  unity,  but  also  tends  to  promote  it.  We  believe 
most  devoutly  in  the  oneness  of  the  church,  but  not  in  a  com- 
pulsory unity  of  external  organization,  or  a  mechanical  con- 
junction of  parts.  The  oneness  is  in  the  life,  and  the  visible 
parts  will  join  most  harmoniously  when  it  is  understood  that 
each  has  its  own  work  to  do,  and  its  own  way  of  doing  it  Co- 
operation does  not  require  the  relinquishing  or  the  concealing 
of  distinctive  opinions.  Men  work  together  better  when  they 
clearly  understand  each  other.  There  is  less  danger  of  un- 
pleasant collision  or  interference  when  the  lines  of  distinction 
are  clearly  perceived ;  and  when  it  is  fairly  understood  that 
in  all  that  may  be  called  domestic  matters,  all  that  belongs  to 
each  one's  own  way  of  working,  each  will  be  at  perfect  lib- 
erty to  take  care  of  itself.  Men  respect  those  who  show  a 
consistent  devotion  to  principle,  who  intelligently  identify 
themselves  with  the  body  to  which  they  belong,  and  seek  its 
prosperity  whilst  manifesting  a  generous  respect  for  others. 
But  cooperation  does  require  that  points  of  difference  should 
not  be  thrust  offensively  forward ;  that  in  the  work  in  which 
there  is  cooperation,  the  points  of  agreement  are  to  be  dwelt 
upon ;  and  that  each  should  fuUy  respect  the  rights  and  re- 
gard the  feelings  of  the  other.  There  are  some  parts  of  the 
work  of  the  church  which  can  be  best  done  denominationally. 
Let  every  one  judge  fairly  conceraing  these.  Better  work 
apart  than  work  together  with  constant  irritation.  Better  the 
kind  separation  of  Abraham  and  Lot  than  a  constant  bicker- 
ing and  jealousy,  alike  unchristian  and  unfavorable  to  pro- 
gress. True  fidendship,  generous  and  successful  working, 
will  be  promoted  by  such  separation.  But  God  forbid  that 
the  time  should  come  when  there  shall  be  no  common  ground 
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on  which  various  deDominations  may  meet  together,  laying 
aside  their  distinctions,  and  joining  hands  for  a  common  end. 
God  forbid  that  a  generous  denominationalism  should  ever  de* 
generate  into  a  narrow  sectarianism,  and  tropical  lines  of  distinc- 
tion should  become  great  gulfs  of  separation,  or  '^  mountains 
interposed,"  as  barriers  to  friendship  and  intercourse  between 
those  who  "  like  kindred  drops"  should  mingle  in  the  one  work 
of  love. 

The  application  of  the  views  now  stated  to  union  societies^ 
to  denominational  boards,  to  the  principles  that  should  govern 
the  churches  in  missionary  operations,  to  the  questions  relating 
to  action  by  voluntary  societies,  and  action  directly  by  the 
church  through  its  ecclesiastical  organizations,  it  is  not  our 
purpose  to  pursue.  It  is  enough  if  we  have  shown,  that  it  is 
the  right  and  the  duty  of  every  man  to  work  earnestly  and 
with  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  Christ  in  the  denomination  to 
which  he  belongs ;  that  each  denomination  may  seek  by  all 
legitimate  methods,  without  invidious  rivalry,  or  narrow  secta- 
rianism, to  promote  its  own  growth  and  prosperity ;  that  such 
action  may  best  secure  the  development  and  use  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  denomination,  {yid  serve  the  while  the  largest 
amount  of  good ;  and  that  such  a  denominational  spirit  and 
altion  is  not  inconsistent  with  brotherly  feeling  and  cordial 
cooperation  on  the  broad  fields  of  Christian  benevolence. 

But  on  two  other  points  related  to  this  subject,  we  have  a 
word  or  two  to  say.  We  reprobate  that  kind  of  denomination- 
alism  which  needlessly  multiplies  feeble  churches  in  small 
places.  We  regard  it  as  an  evil,  that  in  many  of  our  villages 
and  small  towns  there  exist  numerous  small  church  organiza- 
tions, when  there  is  scarcely  strength  enough  to  sustain  one 
vigorously.  This  surely  is  not  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel.  We  are  not  ^  indifferent  to  orthodoxy  of  theological 
sentiments,  or  excellence  of  ecclesiastical  organization.  We 
have  decidedly  our  convictions  as  to  doctrines  and  our  prefer- 
ences as  to  modes.  But  we  do  hold  it  as  a  grievous  mistake, 
to  set  up  a  puny  nursling  of  a  congregation  by  tlie  side  of  one 
already  established,  itself  needing  all  the  help  it  can  get, 
mefrdy  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  tlie  denominational  prefer- 
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ence,  when  there  is  evidence  that  both  cannot  be  strong,  both 
are  not  needed,  and  when  by  concentrating  strength  on  one  a 
vigorous  and  useful  church  might  be  sustained.  To  say  no- 
thing of  the  offence  thus  committed  against  the  true  Christian 
spirit,  in  an  economical  point  of  view  it  is  a  great  mistake. 
Have  we  any  right  so  to  use  the  Lord's  money  and  the  Lord's 
men  ?  Have  we  any  right  so  to  distract  forces  which  should 
be  combined  against  a  common  adversary,  and  in  efforts  for 
conquering  in  a  common  cause?  Especially  when  the  denom- 
inations thus  competing  with  each  other  hold  the  same  doc- 
trinal views,  and  differ  but  little  in  their  modes  of  worship  and 
of  discipline,  is  this  to  be  regretted.  Why  not  in  this  exercise 
a  generous  self-denial,  a  generous  cooperation,  and  join  heart- 
ily to  strengthen  each  other ;  throwing  all  into  that  one  which 
by  priority  of  establishment,  or  by  fair  prospect  of  growth, 
holds  out  the  clearest  prospect  of  success  ? 

And  with  our  view  of  the  true  denominational  spirit  and  of 
its  relation  to  the  Church,  we  reprobate  that  feeling  whicU  re- 
proaches members,  and  especially  ministers,  of  one  denomina- 
tion, for  passing  from  it  to  connect  themselves  with  another. 
It  is  always  a  sign  of  something  wrong  in  the  heart,  or  in  the 
judgment  at  least,  when  one  is  prompt  to  impugn  the  motives 
of  his  brother  for  taking  a  step  which  he  himself  does  not  ap- 
prove. If  denominationalism  is  to  be  carried  so  far  as  to 
break  off  fellowship  with  those  of  another  name,  let  it  perish. 
We  greatly  regret  that  in  any  of  the  denominations,  as  for  ex- 
ample in  the  Episcopal  and  the  Baptist,  there  should  be  eccle- 
siastical bars,  rendering  such  a  free  passing  from  the  ministry 
of  other  denominations  into  them  impossible  without  a  sacri- 
fice of  principle  or  radical  change  of  views ;  perhaps  the 
time  may  come  when  these  bars  will  be  removed.  But  where 
such  difficulties  do  not  exist,  especially  among  all  the  denomi- 
nations which  hold  fundamentally  the  same  theologic^  system, 
we  see  not  why  there  should  not  be  this  interchange ;  and 
churches  be  free  to  call  ministers  of  other  denominations  to 
become  their  pastors,  and  ministers  be  free  to  accept  such  in- 
vitations, without  being  charged  with  a  want  of  fidelity  or  a 
want  of  consistency ;  without  censure  from  those  from  whom 
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they  go,  or  suspicioii  from  those  to  whom  they  are  newly 
joined.  For  our  part  we  regard  such  transfers  as  but  an  exhi- 
bition of  a  true  Christian  spirit,  as  showing  that  the  Chnrch  is 
one  body,  and  Christians  are  brethren  having  confidence  in 
each  other,  and  willing  to  work  for  God,  with  a  cheerful  heart  in 
any  part  of  his  yineyard  that  he  may  point  oat.  And  when 
there  is  evidently  no  sacrifice  of  any  Christian  principle,  in- 
stead of  using  harsh  words  about  them,  we  honor  them.  We 
believe  it  to  be  one  way  to  break  down  sectarianism  and  to 
promote  Christian  unity. 


Aet.  vil-darwin  on  the  origin  of  species. 
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The  Origin  qf  Species  hy  means  of  Natural  Selection;  or,  the 
Preservation  of  the  Favored  Races  in  the  Struggle  for  Life. 
By  Chasles  Daswin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  London :  1859.  8vo, 
pp.  502.    New-York :  Appleton  &  Co.    1860. 

Some  naturalists  are  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  fixedness 
of  organic  types  that  they  cannot  believe  even  in  the  genetic 
unity  of  the  different  races  of  men.  Others,  again,  are  so  car- 
ried away  with  the  constant  flux  of  variations,  and  the  insensible 
degrees  by  which  type  shades  off  into  type,  that  they  are  ready 
to  trace  all  organic  beings,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  up 
to  one  and  the  same  primitive  parentage.  Mr.  Darwin  be- 
longs to  (his  latter  class.  Each  of  these  parties  may  do  some 
service  to  the  cause  of  truth  by  exposing  or  neutralizing  the 
extravagances  of  the  other. 

So  far  as  the  question  is  a  purely  scientific  one,  that  is,  so 
far  as  regards  the  testing,  comparing  and  grouping  of  the ^iu^ 
in  the  case,  we  leave  it  to  purely  scientific  men.    But  we  pro- 
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oee  to  show  that,  admitting  Mr.  Darwin's  facts— even  though 
e  shoald  add  to  them  a  hundred  fold,  aa  he  has  promised — 
his  conclusions  will  not  follow.  The  discovery  of  any  new  fact, 
in  any  department  of  knowledge,  we  hail  with  unmingled 
satisfaction.  But  a  theory  unsupported  by  facts  is  quite  an- 
othe)r  thing.  And  when  such-a  theory  is  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  Christianity  or  Theism,  no  matter  though  it  may 
be  disguised  in  a  scientific  form,  and  may  bristie  all  over  wiUi 
scientific  terminology,  we  feel  authorized,  without  any  special 
scientific  training,  to  attempt  an  exposure  of  its  fallacious  and 
groundless  character,  lir.  Darmn  does  not  expressly  attack 
Christianity  or  Theism.  He  scarcely  notices  them  at  all. 
But  a  theory  of  origins  or  ends  that  ignores  Theism  altogether, 
is  as  truly  its  enemy  as  one  which  attacks  it  openly  in  front, 
and  must  be  treated  by  the  friends  of  Theism  accordingly. 

One  of  the  mottoes  prefixed  by  Mn  Darwin  to  his  work  is 
the  saying  of  Whewell,  that  ^'  in  regard  to  the  material  world 
we  can  at  least  go  so  far  as  this ;  we  can  perceive  that  events 
are  brought  about^  not  by  insulated  interpositions  of  Divine 
power,  exerted  in  each  particular  case,  but  by  the  establish- 
ment of  general  laws."  This  is  undoubtedly  true  as  a  norma 
of  human  e^sperience^  as  a  statement  of  the  process  of  things  so 
far  as  it  falls  under  our  actual  observation.  But  it  certainly 
was  not  meant  by  Whewell,  nor  would  it  be  true  if  it  had 
been  meant,  to  indicate  thus,  or  to  explain,  the  origin  of  things 
or  the  whole  problem  of  being.  Mr.  Darwin  knows  as  well  as 
we  that  Whewell  did  not  intend  by  this  statement  of  an  em- 
pirical fact,  to  dispense  with  a  creative  cause ;  a  cause  which 
is  not  indeed  given  in  experience,*  but  which  theistic  reason 
prescribes  as  a  necessary  condition  to  the  possibility  of  expe* 
rience ;  and  that  he  would,  in  perfect  consistency  with  that 
statement,  have  unhesitatingly  referred  the  origin  of  species, 
as  of  all  the  varied  arrangements  of  the  Kosmos,  to  the  crea- 
tive hand.  To  deny  the  act  of  creation  because  we  cannot 
reach  it  empirically  by  the  induction  of  phenomena,  is  not  a 
whit  more  reasonable  than  to  deny  the  existence  of  phenomena, 
because  we  cannot  deduce  them  d  priori^  in  definite  time  and 
place,  from  the  rational  causes  or  grounds  of  being.    The  tra- 
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cing  of  empirical  laws  step  by  step,  however  far  ai^d  however 
nicely,  can  never  bring  us  into  the  immediate  sensible  pres- 
ence of  the  creative  act.  And  to  insist  upon  this  process  with 
absolute  exclusiveness,  is  to  repudiate  the  idea  of  creation  al- 
together. No  empirical  truth  is  more  certain  than  the  absolute 
dictum  of  the  reason,  that  there  must  have  been  a  beginning 
to  the  course  of  material  things ;  for  an  infinite  series  of  phe- 
nomenal successions  is  a  metaphysical  absurdity. 

But  if  we  insist  upon  putting  the  beginning  off,  not  only  as 
far  as  our  knowledge  of  facts  extends,  but,  after  the  analogy 
of  that  knowledge,  as  far  as  our  logical  analysis  can  reach 
back,  the  object  would  seelh  to  be,  to  come  to  mere  brute  mat- 
ter before  admitting  the  creative  act ;  and,  as  this  brute  mat- 
ter would  involve  no  signs  of  intelligence,  no  order,  arrange- 
ment or  beauty,  it  might  be  supposed  eternal ;  and  thus,  unless 
we  admit  creative  acts  in  the  original  formations  of  this  brute 
matter — acts  which  our  analysis  had  failed  to  recognize — our 
real  aim  must  be  to  avoid  the  idea  of  creation  altogether.  We 
have  manifestly  the  right  to  put  back  the  act  of  creation  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  our  actual  experience  or  historical  know- 
ledge of  the  succession  of  phenomena ;  but  we  have  no  right 
to  insist  upon  putting  it  back  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  pos* 
sible  theoretic  analysis.  If  we  admit  the  act  of  an  intelligent 
Creator  at  all,  that  act  may  as  well  be,  for  aught  we  know  or 
have  a  right  to  s$y,  the  creation  of  a  compound  :which  may 
afterwards  be  analyzed,  as  of  simple  elements  which  may  after- 
wards be  compounded  ;  of  a  regular,  orderly,  complicated  sys- 
tem at  once,  as  of  a  chaos  to  be  developed  into  such  a  system 
afterwards ;  of  solid  bodies  in  the  very  act  of  motion  according 
to  definite  laws,  as  of  bodies  at  rest  to  be  set  in  motion  by  a 
subsequent  impulse,  or  as  of  nebulosities  to  be  gradually 
formed  into  spheres  wnd  systems ;  of  thinking  as  of  extended 
substance ;  of  complex  and  definite  organisms  as  of  mere  brute 
matter,  or  as  of  elementary  particles  with  inherent  laws.  But 
no  research  or  reasoning  d priori  or  d  posteriori  can  reach  and 
disclose  the  definite  point,  when  and  where  the  creative  act 
either  must  have  taken  place  or  actually  did  take  place.    That 
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point,  if  ascertained  at  all,  must  be  ascertained  on  other  an- 
thority. 

Theorizing  on  empirical  grounds  is  no  better  than  theorizing 
on  rational  and  dpriori  principles ;  bnt  rather  it  is  worse,  for 
it  is  at  once  more  crude  and  facile,  and  more  pretentious. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  when  these  empirical  theories  spread 
out  to  an  infinite  breadth  of  superstructure  upon  the  narrow 
basis  of  a  few  special  facts,  and  those  needing  to  be  tested  and 
confirmed.  The  spirit  of  speculative  theorizing,  against  which 
Bacon  so  zealously  protested,  seems  in  these  later  times  to 
have  left  the  metaphysicians  and  gone  over  to  the  side  of  the 
physical  philosophers.  While  metaphysicians  have  more  and 
more  adopted  the  Baconian  method,  the  positivists  seem  to 
have  inclined  more  and  more  to  the  Heraclitic,  the  atomistic, 
or  the  sophistical. 

The  Platonic  ideaa  were  never  regarded  as  the  original 
physical  germs  from  which  all  historical  and  actual  genera, 
species,  and  individuals,  have  descended  by  natural  generation. 
They  were  never  realized  as  phenomena.  This  would  have 
been  to  contradict  their  very  nature  as  archetypal  ideas,  and 
give  them  individual,  even  though  original,  existence.  Conse- 
quently, instead  of  being  eternal,  they  would  long  since  have 
altogether  ceased  to  exist. 

Ooethe's  archetypal  form  may  have  been  conceived  as  a  his- 
torical fact ;  but  that  was  the  imagination  of  a  poet,  not  the 
expression  of  a  scientific  result. 

Hegel  it  was,  who  held  that  the  logical  process  is  not  only 
the  ideal  rule  and  norma  for  the  development  of  nature,  but 
is  actually  identical  with  the  course  of  nature,  history  and  life ; 
that  the  analysis  of  thought  is  the  analysis  of  being ;  that  the 
whole  universe  in  all  its  departments  is  developed  from  nothing 
by  the  logical  steps  oi position  and  Tiegation^  or  rather  of  nega- 
tion and  "  negation  of  negation." 

Mr.  Darwin  may  be  no  metaphysician,  least  of  all  a  Hege- 
lian. He  may  even  hold  all  metaphysics  in  supreme  contempt. 
And  yet  his  theory  is  but  a  crude  expression  or  application  of 
one  of  the  abstru^st  speculations  of  the  modem  German  scho- 
lasticism.    Without  such  an  ontological  speculation  for  its 
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basis,  it  will  fall  to  pieces  of  itselt  With  all  its  show,  or 
rather  promise,  of  induction,  it  is  really  a  pure  oi priori  asenrap- 
tioD,  an  assumption  resting  upon  other  assumptions  which 
reach  down  to  th^  bottomless  abyss  of  Hegelian  nihilism. 
The  induction  scarcely  presents  facts  enough  to  illustrate  what 
is  meant  by  the  theory ;  it  is  .utterly  futile  as  a  proof  that  the 
theory  is  true.  That  proof  will  be  found  to  consist  chiefly  in 
an  appeal  to  our  ignorance,  to  our  inability  to  demonstrate 
the  contrary — a  mode  of  proof  which  may  be  very  good  in  do- 
fence  of  the  credibility  of  truths  or  doctrines  generally  ad- 
mitted, or  already  established  on  their  own  proper  and  positive 
evidence,  but  quite  an  insufficient  confirmation  of  a  new 
speculative  theory. 

The  Lamarckian  or  development  theory,. as  ingeniously  set 
forth  in  the  "  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation," 
took  law  as  its  basis  and  watchword.  Under  cover  of  imma- 
nent, universal  and  eternal  law,  it  professed  to  retain,  while  in 
fact  it  dispensed  with,  the  idea  of  God  as  a  Creator.  But  this 
theory  of  Mr.  Darwin  openly  dispenses  with  law  itself,  it  ex- 
pressly refuses  to  recognize  any  necessary  or  determinate  law 
of  development  or  variation  (p.  306) ;  and  throws  itself  without 
reserve  upon  the  illimitable  ocean  of  accident.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  a  most  singular  revamping  in  modem  form  and 
phrase,  of  the  old  speculation  of  Leucippus  and  Democritus, 
that  all  the  beautiful  and  complicated  arrangements  of  the 
Eosmos  are  only  the  result  of  a  fortuitous  concurrence  of 
atoms.  To  this  theory  Darwin  simply  adds  what  he  calls  the 
principle  of  ^^  natural  selection,"  to  guide  this  blind  chaotic 
struggle  of  the  elements  to  the  well-ordered  result  But,  after 
all,  it  does  not  appear  that  this  principle  adds  anything  to  the 
scheme  except  a  new  name.  This  natural  selection  implies  no 
intention,  no  intelligent  purpose,  no  rational  choice ;  it  is  only 
another  name  for  the  fact,  for  the  result  for  which  it  professes 
to  account  It  suggests  no  real  cause.  It  is  in  truth  no  prin- 
ciple at  all.  The  result  itself  is  represented  as  the  result  not 
of  any  antecedently  impressed  or  inherent  law,  but  merely  of 
the  play  of  circumstances,  of  the  whirl  of  accident,  of  the  uni- 
versal conflict  and  struggle  out  of  which  all  forms  arise,  and  in 
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which  they  are  preserved  or  destroyed  by  virtae  of  their  mu- 
^  tnal  adaptations  or  antagonisms. 

The  Epicureans  had  substantially  the  same  principle,  when, 
^         having  represented  the  original  and  eternal  atoms  endowed 
with  motion  and  mutual  attractions  or  repulsions,  as  rushing 
and  whirling  at  random  in  infinite  space,  they  added  that  of 
course,  if  several  should  by  accident  concur  and  combine  to- 
gether, they  would  have  the  advantage  over  the  solitary  atoms 
and  would  draw  them  into  and  around  then\^elves,  and  then 
.   the  larger  bodies  would  subordinate  to  themselves  the  smaller 
bodies,  and  so  the  whole  Kosmos  would  be  gradually  con- 
structed.   K  the  ancient  Epicureans  did  not  actually  put  their 
scheme  into  this  very  shape,  it  would  be  easy  and  natural  to 
make  this  improvement  upon  their  idea.    If,  with  our  know- 
ledge of  the  solar  system  and  of  the  stellar  universe,  we  were 
to  express,  as  we  very  naturally  might,  our  incredulity  at  such 
a  theory,  we  might  be  remiifded  that  however  vast  the  dis- 
tance between  the  premises  and  the  conclusion,  between  the 
assumed  conditions  and  the  actual  result  of  this  problem,  there 
have  been  boundless  ages  for  the  process  to  go  forward  in,  and 
no  one  can  tell  what  immense  changes  and  modifications 
might  take  place  in  the  revolving  cycles  of  a  past  eternity. 
Give  us  time  enough,  it  might  be  said,  and  any  thing  may 
be  made  out  of  any  thing,  or  made  into  any  thing ;  light 
may  be  made  out  of  darkness,  order  out  of  chaos,  conscience 
out  of  a  encumber,  mind  out  of  matter,  a  sun  out  of  a  hand- 
ful of  mud,  an  eye  out  of  a  fibre  of  muscle  or  a  bit  of  skin, 
and  a  man  out  of  a  tadpole  or  a  bramble-bush,  or  all  alike 
from  some  common  original  form ;  and  then  changes  might 
go  on  by  such  infinitesimal  gradations  that  they  should  be  ab- 
solutely imperceptible  in  amount  even  for  tens  of  thousands 
of  years.     When  all  impassable  distinctions  of  kind  are  abol- 
ished, and  only  differences  of  degree  remain,  time  enough  wiU 
meet  all  exigencies  and  make  any  hypothesis  credible.    For, 
if  we  should  object  that  we  can  see  no  signs  of  this  process 
within  the  limits  of  actual  experience,  or  even  in  the  realms  of 
the  past,  80  far  as  they  are  revealed  to  our  inspection,  we  might 
be  reminded  that  our  experience  is  very  narrow  in  its  range, 
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and  onr  widest  observation  very  limited,  fragmentary,  and 
imperfect.  We  might  be  told  that  nevertheless  our  limited 
sphere  of  vision  famishes  ns  with  more  confirmations  of  this 
scheme  than  we  had  any  right  to  expect ;  and  we  might  be 
pointed  to  the  perturbations  that  still  exist  among  the  heavenly 
bodies,  to  the  changes  that  are  still  going  on  upon  their  snr* 
faces,  to  the  nebulosities  that  are  still  visible  here  and  there  in 
space,  and  to  the  varieties  that  are  still  developed  among  pi- 
geons, pigs,  and  sundry  plants.  The  problem  might  be  stated 
thus :  Take  the  difference  between  the  rock  pigeon  and  the 
tumbler,  and  call  it  a  /  take  the  time  which  has  been  required 
to  evolve  this  difference,  and  call  it  h;  then  take  the  difference 
between  a  man,  with  all  his  high  organization,  all  his  intellec- 
tual and  moral  faculties,  and  a  bat,  or  a  craw-fish,  or  a  blade 
of  timothy,  or  a  lump  of  bog-iron  ore,  or  any  thing  else  you 
please,  and  call  that  difference  what  you  please,  any  thing 
short  of  infinite,  say  rnP^ ;  antf  the  formula  for  the  time  in 
which  it  would  be  conceivable  that  this  difference  should  de- 
velop itself  would  be  easily  found.    It  would  be  x=&7/i»,  a 

a 

period  of  time  which  would  be  finite,  since  all  the  terms  in 
which  it  is  expressed  are  finite.  '  Would  not  this  be  a  magni- 
ficent illustration  of  the  Baconian  method,  of  Positive  science, 
in  short,  of  reasoning  from  the  known  to  the  unknown  ? 

Mr.  Darwin  admits  that  if  there  is  any  arrangement,  fea- 
ture, form,  or  flower  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom  "  in- 
tended for  beauty  in  the  eye  of  man,  or  for  mere  variety,"  it 
is  fatal  to  his  theory.  This  admission  goes  deeper  than  he 
imagines ;  for,  not  to  say  that,  in  fact,  any  idea  whatever  of 
design  or  intelligence  in  the  processes  of  nature  is  fatal  to  his 
theory,  it  is  manifest  that  not  only  any  development  intended 
for  beauty  in  the  eye  of  man,  but  any  development  intended 
for  beauty  at  all  in  any  degree  whatever,  is  fatal  to  his  theory. 
His  theory  cannot  account  for  it.  Natural  Selection  will  not 
help  him.  All  that  is  beautiful  to  the  eye  of  man  or  to  the 
apprehension  of  any  higher  intelligence  in  the  universe,  wher- 
ever it  be,  in  whatever  province  or  kingdom  oi  nature,  must,  ia 
his  theory,  in  so  far  as  it  is  beautiful,  be  the  result  of  sheer 
accident !     Credat  philosophia  positiva !     And  yet  this  philo- 
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sophy  shrinks  aghast  from  the  mysteries  of  the  Ohristian  &ith« 
It  strains  out  the  gnat  and  swallows  the  camel. 

We  have  jnst  said  that  any  idea  whatever  of  design^ or  intel- 
ligence in  the  processes  of  organic  nature  is  fatal  to  Mr.  Dar- 
win's theory.  This  may  seem  too  sweeping  an  assertion ;  but 
we  think  it  can  be  thoroughly  substantiated.  Mr.  Darwin 
scouts  the  phrases,  "  plan  of  creation,"  "  unity  of  design,"  etc., 
as  ^'  expressions  under  which  we  only  hide  our  ignorance,  and 
think  that  we  give  an  explanation  when  we  only  restate  a  fact" 
Yet  the  actual  results  of  fulness,  of  variety  in  unity,  of  order 
and  gradation  are  fully  admitted  by  him  as  facts,  while  they 
are  traced  to  the  operation  of  "  Natural  Selection."  We  sub- 
mit that  it  is  really  his  theory  that,  professing  to  account  for 
the  fact,  only  restates  it  Or  at  most  it  gives  us  the  process, 
and  that  a  process  assumed  without  satisfactory  proof,  in  the 
stead  and  to  the  exclusion  of  the  intelligent  cause.  The  intel- 
ligent cause  might  indeed  be  supposed  to  effectuate  its  plans 
and  designs  by  this  process ;  but  the  process  cannot  rationally 
be  substituted  for  the  plan,  the  design,  and  the  intelligence,  so 
as  entirely  to  dispense  with  them.  But  unless  this  personal, 
creative  intelligence  is  rejected  altogether,  we  can  see  no  rea- 
son why  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  effectuate  its  plans  and  de- 
signs by  other  methods,  by  acts  of  creation,  for  example,  as 
precisely  as  by  that  process  of  so-called  natural  selection.  All 
animal  instincts,  the  instincts  of  the  bee  and  the  ant,  for  in- 
stance, which  have  usually  been  considered  most  striking 
proofe  of  creative  intelligence,  Mr.  Darwin  regards  as  the  re- 
sult of  mere  accident,  and  the  process  of  "  natural  selection." 
He  declares  the  grouping  of  all  organic  beings  and  the  prodi- 
gal variety  of  nature  to  be  utterly  inexplicable  on  the  theory 
of  creation.  Tet  the  beautiful  order  and  the  harmonious  va- 
riety of  nature  cannot  be  conceived  by  him  as  the  result  of 
any  design  operating  in  any  other  way ;  for,  if  they  were  in- 
tended, he  declares  them  to  be  utterly  fatal,  not  to  the  idea  of 
creation,  but  to  his  own  theory. 

The  facts  adduced  by  Mr.  Darwin  may 'be  sufficient  to  over- 
throw such  crude  theories  of  creation  as  those  proposed  by 
Professor  Agassiz  and  by  several  geologists.    And  if  this  is  all 
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he  means  whea  he  deckres  these  facts  inconsistent  with  ^^  the 
theory  of  creation,"  we  have  nothing  to  object  But,  however 
it  may  be  with  his  facts  or  his  intentions,  his  theory  is  really 
80  framed  and  so  carried  oat  as  to  be  inconsistent  with  any 
proper  idea  oif  creation  whatever.  His  "  Natural  Selection" 
is  really  substitnted  for  final  causes,  and  excludes  them. 

But  his  theory  is  itself  either  vacillating  and  undetermined, 
or  as  yet  not  sufficiently  bold  to  exhibit  itself  at  once  in  all  its 
monstrous  proportions  and  legitimate  consequences.    At  one 
time  he  talks  of  the  breath  of  life  being  breathed  into  the  Jlrst 
animaly  the  original  ancestor  of  the  whole  animal  kingdom ; 
unwittingly,  or  perhaps  only  metaphorically  stopping  here 
with  the  idea  of  special  creation.    At  another  time,  he  is 
ready  to  develop  all  animals  and  plants  alike,  by  natural  de- 
scent, from  some  one  common  prototype.    How  this  proto- 
type or  primordial  form  originated  or  was  constituted,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  revealed  to  him ;  though  he  speaks 
here  again  of  ^'  life  having  been  first  breathed  into  it"    But 
surely  it  must  be  by  a  figure  of  speech  that  life  was  first 
breathed  into  the  primordial  form  of  the  vegetable  king* 
dom.    And  if,  under  this  metaphor,  a  special  act  of  creative 
power  is  really  admitted,  it  is  only  a  weakness  and  an  incon- 
sistency in  his  scheme.    For,  if  that  act  be  admitted  here,  it 
is  just  as  much  required  and  may  be  quite  as  reasonably  ad- 
mitted, to  explain  the  origin  of  all  the  distinct  species  of  the 
several  kingdoms  of  organic  nature.    Surely  it  requires  as 
great  a  stretch  of  credulity  to  believe  that  man  has  descended 
by  natural  generation — not  now  from  a  monkey  or  a  flea,  but 
from  the  common  prototype  of  all  plants  and  animals,  as  to 
believe  that  such  a  common  prototype,  in  its  crude  original 
form,  developed  itself  somehow  from  an  original  eternal  fire 
mist    Indeed,  when  a  man  has  faith  strong  enough  to  believe 
that  the  wonderful  instincts  of  the  ant  and  the  bee  have  been 
developed  by  a  series  of  happy  accidents,  which  have  been 
taken  advantage  of  and  turned  to  account  by  the  blind  process 
of  natural  selection ;  and  even  to  believe  that  the  mind  of 
man,  with  all  rational  powers  and  moral  perceptions  and  sensi- 
bilities, has  been  similarly  developed  from  the  common  pri- 
mordial type  of  carrots  and  toads,  we  see  not  why  he  may  not 
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believe  or  disbelieve  anything.  With  snch  a  &ith  it  must  be 
quite  useless  to  reason.  Sueh  a  faith  becomes  more  than  sci- 
entifio  in  the  breadth  of  its  vision ;  it  becomes  prophetic.  '*  In 
the  distant  future,"  says  Mr.  Darwin,  ^^  I  see  open  fields  •  for 
far  more  important  researches.  Psychology  will  be  based  on 
a  new  foundation,  that  of  the  necessary  acquirement  of  each 
mental  power  and  capacity  by  gradation.  Light  will  be 
thrown  on  the  origin  of  man  and  his  history." 

But  it  is  time  to  look  directly  at  the  great  cardinal  point  in 
Mr.  Darwin's  book,  which  is,  to  break  down  the  distinction  be* 
tween  varieties  and  species  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  spe- 
cies and  genera  on  the  other. 

In  the  classifications  of  Naturalists,  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  the  geneeis  of  organic  beings,  the  species  is  the  funda- 
mental thing.  The  commonly  received  conception  has  been, 
that  each  species  consists  inclusively  and  exclusively  of  those 
individuals  which  are  presumably  descended  from  one  stock, 
from  a  separate  and  peculiar  primordial  form.  Individuals, 
accordingly,  are  referred  to  the  same  species  when  they  are 
known  to  have  a  common  parentage,  and  they  are  presumed 
to  have  a  common  parentage  when  they  may  mingle  natur- 
ally, freely,  and  with  permanent  fruitfuln^ss,  with  each  other. 
If  there  be  considerable  and  permanent  diversities  of  appear- 
ance .  and  structure  among  individuals  which  are  thus  referred 
to  the  same  species,  these  diversities  give  rise  to  what  are 
called  varieties.  Naturalists  sometimes  doubt  or  differ  as  to 
whether  a  so-called  variety  should  not  rather  be  denominated 
a  species,  and  vice  versd.  But  this  only  betrays  the  imperfec- 
tion of  our  knowledge,  not  the  falsity  of  our  principle.  The 
principle  is  confirmed  by  the  general  law,  by  the  vast  multi- 
tude of  instances.  Those  cases  of  doubt  are  exceptional  and 
exceedingly  rare ;  and,  being,  in  terms,  of  a  doubtful  charac- 
ter, they  cannot  overthrow  the  principle.  To  make  them  the 
basis  of  a  general  theory  of  organic  nature,  is  no  better  than 
it  would  be  to  take  idiots  and  monstrous  births  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  definition  of  man. 

As  to  the  higher  member^  of  the  classifications  in  Natural 
Science,  genera,  families,  classes,  orders,  etc.,  they  have  always 
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been  understood  as  mere  logical  arrangements  made  for  our 
scientific  convenience,  according  to  the  laws  of  human  thought ; 
and  as  having,  otherwise,  no  objective  validity. 

Mr.  Darwin  admits  substantially  the  fact  we  have  stated  in 
regard  to  the  conception  of  species.  ^*  Community  of  descent," 
Bays  he,  "  is  the  hidden  bond  which  naturalists  have  been 
seeking." 

In  his  effort  to  break  down  the  distinction  between  varieties 
and  species,  we  think  he  has  signally  failed.  After  all  the 
new  light  he  has  been  able  to  elicit  from  the  variations  of 
plants  and  pigeons,  he  fully  admits  (p.  236)  that  ^^  it  is  almost 
invariably  the  case  that  varieties,  however  much  they  may 
differ,  cross  with  perfect  facility,  and  yield  perfectly  fertile  off- 
spring;" while  (p.  228)  he  expressly  "doubts  whether  any 
case  of  a'  perfectly  fertile  hybrid  animal  [that  is,  a  cross  be- 
tween different  species]  can  be  considered  as  thoroughly  well- 
authenticated."  He  avers  (p.  243)  that  "the  difficulty  in 
crossing  species  is  not  a  special  endowment  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  them  separate,  but  depends  on  unknown  differences  in 
their  reproductive  system."  Thus  the  fact  is  admitted,  and  it 
is  admitted  that  a  certain  result  actually  follows  from  it  It  is 
^  only  denied  that  the  fact  was  so  arranged  with  a  view  to  the 
result ;  but  it  is  insisted  that  both  fact  and  result  have  been 
brought  about  by  unknown  causes  without  any  design.  That 
is  to  say,  design  is  to  be  rejected  again  at  all  hazards. 

He  puts  the  case  (p.  869)  that  a  kangaroo  were  to  come  out 
of  a  bear,  and  admits  that,  then,  it  would  be,  and  not  only  so, 
all  kangaroos  would  be,  bears.  Thus,  the  genetic  idea  of  spe- 
cies is  admitted,  and  their  fixedness  is  admitted  even  more  em- 
phatically than  he  probably  was  aware  of;  for  suppose  he 
should  inquire  how  he  determines  antecedently  the  limits  of 
his  subject,  "  all  kangaroos,"  of  which  he  speaks  as  something 
already  ascertained. 

llie  present  fixedness  of  specific  forms  is  moreover  admitted 
in  another  remarkable  passage,  where  he  uses  the  following 
language  (p.  157) :  "Each  organic  being  is  related  in  the  most 

important  manner  to  other  organic  beings These 

species  are  already  defined  objects,  (however  they  may  have 
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become  so,)  not  blending  into  one  another  by  insensible  grada- 
tions," etc. 

He  admits  that  there  are  no  instances  in  our  present  experi- 
ence or  in  past  history,  or  even  in  the  records  of  the  vast  ages 
revealed  by  geology,  of  one  species  passing  into  another ;  and 
adds,  that  nevertheless  *'  the  namber  of  intermediate  and  transi- 
tional links  between  all  living  and  extinct  species  mnst  have 
been  inconceivably  great."  This  proposition  is,  we  think,  more 
strictly  true  than  he  was  aware.  But  he  proceeds :  "  Assuredly, 
if  this  theory  be  true,  such  [i.  e,  such  intermediate  and  transi- 
tional links]  have  lived  upon  this  earth."  Yet  all  the  re- 
searches of  modem  Geology,  as  he  admits,  have  revealed  no 
trace  of  them !    How  strange  I 

In  his  effort  to  confound  species  and  genera,  he  is  equally 
unsuccessful.    He  alleges  that  there  are  more  varieties  in  the 
species  of  large  genera  than  in  those  of  the  smaller.    How  far 
this  is  the  fact  we  will  not  stop  to  inquire,  only  saying  that,  at 
all  events,  it  is  not  true  universally,  or  at  least,  not  proportion- 
ally.    But  he  thinks  that  this  fact  indicates  unequivocally  that 
those  large  genera  were  originally  species,  from  which  these 
present  species  have  been  gradually  developed  by  natural 
selection  ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis 
of  the  special  creation  of  each  species.    Now,  we  submit  that 
this  last  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  explained  ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  can  be  explained  only  as  being  the  arrangement  of  a 
designing,  creating  mind  acting  according  to  its  eternal  ideas 
of  falness  and  order  and  beauty,  and  producing  the  particular 
effect  or  phenomena  as  it  exists  or  has  existed  at  any  given 
point ;  whether  directly,  or  indirectly  through  antecedent  steps 
of  development,  we  have  no  right  to  prescribe  d priori  /  but  at 
all  events  producing  it.    Such  a  theory  will  explain  the  phe- 
nomenon ;  that  is,  it  will  assign  for  it  a  sufficient  cause,  if  that 
cause  really  exists ;  and  that  cause  is  a  true  cause,  it  really 
exists,  if  God,  if  a  personal,  intelligent  Creator  exists.    On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  gives  no  explanation  at  all. 
Granting'  that  "  natural  selection"  will  explain  the  develop- 
ment of  species  and  varieties  from  different  genera,  it  cannot 
explain  the  differences  in  these  various  developments ;  it  can- 
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not  explain  why  there  ahonld  be  more  specieft  or  varieties 
tinder  one  genus  than  nnder  another ;  for  the  same  canse  will 
not  account  for  a  difference  in  the  effects — and  that  is  precisely 
what  is  here  to  be  acconnted  for.  Besides  ^^  natural  selection/' 
llr.  Darwin's  theory  suggests  no  cause  but  either  accident  or 
necessity,  and,  assuredly,  it  is  too  late  in  the  centuries  for  them 
to  be  suggested  as  real  causes  of  any  thing. 

In  one  place,  Mr.  Darwin  declares  the  arrangement  of  ani- 
mals and  plants  in  groups  subordinate  to  groups,  in  sections, 
genera,  sub-genera,  species,  etc.,  to  be  inconsistent  with  special 
creations.  His  idea  seems  to  be,  in  the  last  analysis,  that  all 
resemblances  whatever  of  organic  structures  must  have  come 
by  descent  firom  a  common  origin  ;  and  that  this  is  self-evident 
But  he  has  answered  himself,  in  another  place,  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  ^^  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  in  nearly  the  same 
way  as  two  men  have  sometimes  independently  hit  on  the  very 
same  invention,  so  natural  selection,  working  for  the  good  of 
each  being  and  taking  advantage  of  analogous  variations,  has 
sometimes  modified  in  very  nearly  the  same  manner  two  parts 
in  two  organic  beings,  which  owe  but  little  of  their  structure  in 
common  to  inheritance  from  the  same  ancestor."  But,  as- 
suredly, it  is  as  reasonable  to  suppose  that  one  Divine  creative 
mind— if  the  existence  of  such  a  mind  is  not  denied — should 
have  acted  upon  a  harmonious  plan,  and  should  have  produced 
analogous  results  in  different  cases,  as  that  the  common  reason 
of  two  different  men  should  do  so  ;  and  infinitely  more  reason- 
able to  suppose  it,  than  to  suppose  that  a  mere  abstraction,  a 
mere  act,  a  mere  process,  called  '^  natural  selection,"  should 
have  blindly  produced  such  results.  Here  again  may  be  ob- 
served how  Mr.  Darwin  really  looks  to  cuxndent  as  the  true  ex- 
planation of  phenomena ;  any  thing  rather  than  an  intelligent 
Creator.  He  expressly  says,  he  would  "sooner  assume  thour 
sands  on  thousands  of  generations^"  1400,000,000  is  the  num- 
ber he  pitches  upon  in  another  place,  waiting  for  the  accidents 
that  might  occur  in  their  course,  than  admit  so  absurd  a  thing 
as  God's  creation  ;  his*  creation  of  the  different  species  of  a 
genus  with  similar  tendencies  as  to  color,  stripes,  etc. 
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We  regard  Mr.  Darwin's  facts  and  dedactions  as  abundantly 
sufficient  to  show  the  credibility  and  probability  of  the  com- 
monly received  doctrine,  that  v^l  the  different,  races  of  men  are 
descended  from  one  common  stock ;  and  to  refute  all  objec- 
tions which  can  be  urged  against  this  doctrine,  from  analogy, 
from  Uie  difficulty  of  geographical  distribution,  or  from  the 
permanence  of  the  various  types.    There  is  positive,  independ- 
ent evidence  of  the  genetic  unity  of  mankind ;  the  testimony 
of  a  well  accredited  divine  revelation ;  not  to  speak  of  the  pro- 
bable unity  of  language,  ancient  tradition,  and  common  belief. 
And  if  there  were  equally  strong  positive  evidence,  or  any 
positive  evidence  whatever,  of  the  original  unity  of  all  plants 
and  animals,  or  of  all  animals,  or  of  each  genus  of  animals,  we 
might  admit  that  Mr.  Darwin  has  done  something  to  show  that 
such  a  fact  would  be  credible.  But  when  there  is  not,  and  cannot 
be,  the  slightest  particle  of  positive  evidence  or  testimony  that 
such  is  the  fact,  his  theory  and  all  its  possibilities  are  no  better 
proof  than  the  dream  of  an  inebriate  or  the  visions  of  a  mad- 
man.    He,  admits,  too,  that  his  theory  is  contradicted  by  all 
ihere  is  of  positive  evidence  in  the  discoveries  of  Geology  ; 
and  is  opposed,  not  only  by  the  almost  universal  belief,  but  by 
the  best  scientific  authorities,  in  fact  by  almost  every  scientific- 
name  of  any  celebrity.    That  is  to  say,  he  embraces  his  the- 
ory, it  would  seem,  as  a  matter  of  pure  faith,  admitting  that 
the  great  mass  of  facts  and  evidence,  that  authority  and  reason^, 
are  against  him.    Indeed  we  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  met 
a  writer  who  made  such  na¥ve  acknowledgments  that  his* 
whole  course  of  argument  was  a  piece  of  special  pleading.. 
We  hardly  know  sometimes,  whether  he  is  really  in  earnest,. 
or  is  merely  endeavoring  to  show  his  ingenuity,  in  defending: 
a  paradox. 

The  freedom  and  sang  froid  with  which  he  uses  the  argu- 
unentum  ad  ignorantiam^  are,  considering  the  circumstances, 
quite  amusing.  "  We  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  causes 
producing  slight  and  unimportant  variations."  (P.  176;)  And 
thus  he  is  confident  that  a  well  developed  fish-tail  might,  for 
aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  be  transformed  m  the  course- 
of  ages,  say  of  1400,000,000  generations,  into^  ahnost  anything,. 
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arms,  legs,  head,  brain,  or  whatever  might  be  serviceable  to 
any  animal.  If  the  old  woman  of  the  fable,  and  her  calf, 
could  have  lived  together  through  all  these  generations,  she 
might  easily  have  come  to  lift  an  ox,  or  even  an  elephant,  if 
the  calf  had  grown  to  that  size ;  or  she  might  have  changed 
into  an  elephant  or  a  calf  herself,  and  gone  through  all  the 
metamorphoses  of  Ovid. 

If  the  geologic  record  is  urged  against  him,  he  appeals  for 
evidence  in  his  favor  to  the  blanks  of  geologic  history ;  while 
he  expresses  his  surprise,  indeed,  that  more  wrecks  of  ancient 
life,  in  caves,  etc.,  have  not  been  preserved  (p.  12Y).  He  re- 
minds us  also  of  the  immensity  of  time  requisite  to  produce  the 
actual  changes  by  natural  selection  (p.  247),  and  thinks  that 
the  lapse  of  years  required  for  each  geologic  formation  may  be 
short,  in  comparison  with  the  time  requisite  to  transform  one 
species  into  another  (p.  267).  Indeed  he  never  would  have 
thought  the  geologic  record  so  imperfect,  but  for  the  necessity 
of  saving  his  theory  (p.  264).  "  From  these  and  similar  con- 
siderations," he  adds,  "  but  chiefly  from  our  ignorance  of  the 
geology  of  other  countries  beyond  the  confines  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States ;  and  from  the  revolution  in  our  paleonto- 
logical  ideas  on  many  points,  which  the  discoveries  of  even  the 
last  dozen  years  have  effected,  it  seems  to  me  about  as  rash  in 
us  to  dogmatize  on  the  succession  of  organic  beings  throughout 
the  world,  as  it  would  be  for  a  naturalist  to  land  for  five 
minutes  on  some  barren  point  in  Australia,  and  then  to  discuss 
the  number  and  range  of  its  productions." 

Now  all  this,  from  his  stand-point,  the  stand-poiht  of  a  mere 
baseless  and  begging  theory,  is  simply  ludicrous ;  almost  as 
ludicrous  as  the  inference  he  elsewhere  makes  from  certain  ex- 
periments which  have  not  been  tried  with  the  kidney-bean, 
(p.  129).  He  seems  to  forget  that  others  besides  geologists 
may  rashly  '^  dogmatize  on  the  succession  of  organic  beings 
throughout  the  world."  Tet  it  would  be  well  for  our  geologists 
to  give  heed  to  what  Mr.  Darwin  has  here  told  them.  For, 
though  the  imperfect  results  of  their  partial  investigations  may 
be  abundantly  sufficient  to  annihilate  a  mere  hypothesis  like 
Mr.  Darwin's,  it  is  clear  they  cannot  have  a  feather's  weight 
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against  the  truth  or  credibility  of  one  well  attested  scientific 
or  historical  fact. 

Mr.  Darwin  appeals  with  confidence  to  rndimentary  organs, 
as  a  final  confirmation  of  his  theory ;  and  he  presses  them  into 
his  service  in  a  characteristic  way,  by  assuming  that^  as  all 
organs  have  been  developed  by  use,  these  have  become  rudi- 
mentary again  by  long-continued  disuse.  But  he  has  not 
famished  the  slightest  evidence  of  the  fact.  He  refers  to  the 
papillse  on  the  breasts  of  males ;  but  he  has  not  given  a  par- 
ticle of  evidence  that,  though  they  have  been  disused  from  the 
earliest  known  generations  of  men,  they  have  diminished  in  the 
slightest  degree,  or  shown  the  slightest  sign  of  a  tendency  to  be- 
come effaced  since  the  earliest  delineations  or  knowledge  of 
the  human  form.  And  yet  this  result  should  certainly  have 
followed;  for  if  the  once  full-developed  organs  could  have  been 
reduced  to  rudiments  by  disuse,  that  disuse  continued  should 
efface  the  rudiments  entirely.  The  rudiments  are  surely  as 
useless  as  ever  the  original  organs  could  be ;  and  after  the 
immense  changes  that  must  have  taken  place  in  developing  a 
man  and  a  turnip  from  the  same  primordial  form,  it  is  Strange 
that  these  useless  rudiments  should  remain  unchanged  and 
nn  effaced. 

Mr.  Darwin  instances  the  rudimentary  upper  teeth  of  calves, 
and  thinks  they  may  be  the  relics  of  teeth  that  were  once 
useful  when  cattle  lived  by  browsing;  but  he  has  not  ex- 
hibited any  evidence  that  the  upper  teeth  of  modem  calves 
are  a  whit  less  distinct  than  they  were  in  ancient  times ;  nor 
has  he  shown  that  they  become  more  fully  developed  when 
the  parents  live  by  browsing ;  nor,  finally,  has  he  shown  that 
upper  teeth  would  not  be  as  useful  for  oxen  in  grazing  as  they 
are  for  sheep  and  horses.  The  upshot  of  the  matter  is,  that  he 
can  more  readily  believe  that  the  ox,  with  his  lower  as  well  as 
the  rudimentary  upper  teeth,  and  man  with  his  rudimentary 
papillsQ,  his  hands,  feet,  head,  brain,  his  eye  in  fine  frensy 
rolling,  his  discourse  of  reason  looking  before  and  after,  his 
conscience,  and  all,  have  come  by  natural  generation  firom  the 
same  hermaphroditic,  vegeto-animal,  primordial  form  from 
which  have  come  the  gnat  and  the  elephant,  the  ichthyosaurus 
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and  the  megatherinm,  the  mammoth  and  the  maggot,  the 
cabbage  and  the  pumpkin,  than  to  believe  that  God  could 
have  made  these  species  of  men  and  oxen  as  they  are,  or  conid 
have  arranged  his  creation  according  to  any  laws  of  economy 
or  mutual  analogy. 

Does  he  not  know  that  ninety -nine  one  hundredths  of  all 
forest  seeds  perish  or  are  destroyed  without  developing  into 
trees,  and  yet  are  organized  and  fitted  ^very  one  for  germina- 
.  tion  and  growth  ?  And  does  he  find  in  this  a  proof  that  no 
intelligent,  designing,  creative  mind  can  have  constituted  the 
trees  to  bear  such  seed  to  be  wasted  and  lost  t  What  does  he 
mean  by  what  he  calls  "  the  law  of  correlation  of  growth," 
to  which  he  himself  appeals  when  he  gets  beyond  his  depth 
^with  the  principle  of  natural  selection  ?  Is  not  "  correlation 
of  growth"  a  sort  of  natural  harmony  and  correspondence  in 
organic  developments,  which  defies  either  accident  or  utility 
to  explain  it  ?  Is  it  not  as  consistent  with  specific  creation  as 
with  natural  selection  ?  And  will  it  not  explain  the  existence 
of  rudimentary  organs,  as  well  at  least,  as  it  can  be  explained 
by  this  monstrous  theory  of  the  historical  development  of  all' 
organic  beings  from  one  primordial  type  ? 

A  great  multitude  of  questions,  it  seems  to  us,  might  be 
asked  which  Mr,  Darwin's  theory  is  bound  to  answer,  but 
which  it  cannot  satisfy — questions  which  the  theory,  or  rather 
the  fact,  of  creation  answers  in  the  most  natural  manner.  For 
example,  why  do  men  have  the  same  number  of  fingers  on 
one  hand  as  on  the  other,  afid  the  same  number  of  toes  as 
'  fingers,  if  every  thing  is  determined  by  use,  and  nothing  by 
creative  laws  of  beauty,  proportion  and  harmony?  "Why  is 
not  human  hair  sometimes  green  or  blue,  or  the  iris  of  the  eye 
white  or  red  ?  Can  any  better  reason  be  given  than  the  good 
pleasure  of  Him  who  made  them  2  Why  should  men  have  a 
beard  and  women  none  ?  If  it  is  of  use  to  men,  why  not  to 
women  1  And  if  it  would  be  of  use  to  women,  why  should 
not  natural  selection  have  multiplied  the  few  women  who 
have  it?  Why  are  not  men  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  as 
strong  as  elephants ;  would  it  not  be  useful  to  them  ?  Why 
are  there  no  races  of  winged  men,  as  well  as  flying  squirrels  ; 
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is  it  onlj  for  want  of  the  happy  accident  for  natural  selection 
to  start  with  ?  It  would  be  «o  convenient !  Perhaps  we  may 
expect  such  developments  among  the  infinite  changes  and 
chances  of  an  eternal  future 

If  natural  selection  is  the  key  to  the  development  of  organic 
beings,  whence  come  the  infinite  variety  And  fulness  of  the 
species  of  such  beings,  from  the  countless  infusoria  to  the 
mammoth  and  the  elephant,  from  the  humblest  and  tiniest  moss 
to  the  giant  trees  of  California,  from  the  oyster  to  rational  man  ? 
Mr.  Darwin  admits  and  insists  upon  the  fulness  of  nature, 
according  to  the  adage,  Natura  nonfacU  solium.  But  is  it 
not  a  strange  kind  of  selection^  which  results  in  taking  all  sorts 
and  sizes,  just  as  if  there  were  no  selection  at  all  ?  And  is  it 
not  a  strange  sort  of  philosophy,  which  satisfies  itself  with 
natural  selection  as  an  explanation  of  the  fact,  rather  than 
with  the  good  pleasure  and  infinite  intelligence  of  a  wise  and 
benevolent  Creator  ?  The  truth  is,  as  we  have  said,  ^'  natural  < 
selection''  can  mean  nothing  as  a  cause.  It  is,  at  best,  only  a 
restatement  of  the  facts  as  they  are,  or  a  theoretical  suggestion 
of  the  process  or  law  by  which  they  have  come  into  their 
present  condition.  And  if  those  who  hold  this  doctrine  reply 
that  that  is  just  what  they  mean  by  it^  that  they  do  not  deny 
the  agency  of  an  intelligent  Creator,  that  they  admit  and  hold 
that  He  breathed  the  breath  of  life  into  the  original  primor- 
dial form  of  organic  beings,  or  at  least  that  he  created  the 
primeval  fire  mist  and  endued  matter  with  its  inherent  laws, 
that  they  only  propose  to  trace  scientifically  the  laws  and  the 
process  by  which  He  works  out  his  grand  designs,  and  thus 
that  they  really  honor  and  exalt  the  infinite  Creator,  more  than 
we  do  by  our  childish  theory  of  special  interposition ;  if  all 
this  is  said,  we  have  only  to^k  again,  by  what  right,  when  an 
intelligent  Creator  is  once  admitted,  by  what  right  of  reason 
or  revelation  can  they  deny  that  he  may  have  made  the 
various  species  of  organic  beings  by  his  creative  fiat,  each 
with  its  appropriate  laws  of  growth  and  variation  ?  By  what 
right  can  this  be  denied,  if  he  may  be  allowed  thus  to  have 
created,  created  we  say,  a  primordial  organic  form,  or  even  a 
diffused  nebulosity  ?    Alone,  natural  selection  can  accomplish 
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nothing  and  explain  nothing.  Unless  we  are  to  conple  it  with 
chance  or  fate  to  solve  the  problems  of  nature,  and  be  satisfied 
in  these  later  scientific  days  with  the  old  solution  of  Democ- 
ritns ;  we  may  as  well  rest  at  once  in  an  all-wise  Creator  as 
the  real  cause  of  all  things,  originating,  organizing  and  dis- 
posing all  according  to  his  good  pleasure,  and  by  regular  pro- 
cesses or  laws ;  some  of  which  processes  and  laws  we  may 
humbly  learn,  but  which  we  are  never  authorized  proudly  to 
prescribe;  of  which  we  may  avail  ourselves  for  our  use  and 
comfort,  but  which  we  may  never  turn  against  the  being  and 
agency  of  Him  who  established  them.  ^'  Shall  the  thing 
formed  say  to  him  that  formed  it,  why  hast  thou  made  me 
thus?"  This  is  indeed  mere  Scripture;  and,  for  aught  we 
know,  Mr.  Darwin  may  be  ready  to  dismiss  it  with  a  sneer  of 
scientific  contempt.  But  we  honestly  confess,  that,  in  our 
judgment,  it  contains  a  greater  truth,  and  a  profounder  scien- 
tific principle  than  Mr.  Darwin's  book  can  boast  of,  We 
recommend  to  those  who  would  follow  Bacon's  philosophic 
method,  to  imitate  also  Bacon's  reverent  spirit. 


Aet.  Vin.— MAINE   DE   BIEAN'S    PHILOSOPEr. 

By  Eev.  J.  F.  Asnis, 

PBOFBSSOS  nV  THB  FBEE  CHUBCH  ACADSMT,  LAUSAKKB,  SWnZEBLAHD. 

Maine  de  Biran^  sa  vie  et  ses  pensiea,  jyublUes  par  Ernest 

IfaviUe.    8vo.    Geneva,  1859. 
Introdtcction  Oenirdk  aux  (Euvres  de  Maine  de  Biran^  par 

Ernest  NaviUe.    1  vol.  Svo.    Geneva,  1859. 
(Euvres   Intdites  de  Maine  de  Birany  publiees  par  Ernest 

Naville^  aveo  la  coUaibaratian  de  Marc  DebriL   Svo.    Paris, 

1859. 

These  three  works  relate  to  a  solitary  and  original  philo- 
sopher, who,  after  having  been  for  some  time  rather  over- 
looked in  France,  has  lately  attracted  attention.    He  owes 
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this  good  fortune  in  part  to  the  editiou  which  a  distinguished 
thinker,  M.  Ernest  Naville,  has  recently  given  us  of  his  un- 
published works.  Kot  that  Maine  de  Biran  was  unknown ; 
for  the  reviver  of  spiritualism  in  France,  Royer-Collard,  had 
publicly  called  him  '*  the  master  of  us  all,"  and  Mr.  Cousin 
had  spoken  of  him  as  "  the  greatest  French  philosopher  since 
Malebranche."  What  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  wanting 
hitherto  to  Maine  de  Biran's  reputation  is  an  intermedium  suf- 
ficiently sympathetic  to  appreciate  him,  and  such  he  appears 
to  have  at  last  found.  . 

Let  us  speak  at  once  of  what  characterizes  this  thinker. 
Starting  from  the  doctrine  of  Condillac,  he  raised  himself 
entirely  alone,  by  his  own  eflFbrts,  not  only,  as  high  as  spiritual- 
ism, but  even  to  Christianity.  This  phenomenon  is  important 
in  respect  to  the  history  of  modern  philosophy,  in  that  it 
establishes  in  the  most  evident  manner,  that  France  did  not 
wait  for  the  influence  of  Scotland  and  of  Germany  to  refute 
the  deplorable  theories  of  her  philosopher  Condillac. 

The  philosophy  of  Maine  de  Biran  is  only  a  Psychology,  but 
this  is  the  indispensable  foundation  upon  which  to  raise  a  more 
complete  edifice.  His  theory  is  briefly  this,  .  The  author 
divides  into  three  different  lives  all  the  facts  which  our  nature 
presents,  considering  them  in  the  successive  stages  of  its  com- 
plete development, 

1.  The  first  life,  or  animal  life,  is  governed  by  the  impres- 
sions of  pleasure  or  of  pain  of  which  the  organized  frame  is 
the  occasion.  This  life  is  the  seat  of  the  blind  passions,  of  all 
in  us  tliat  is  unconscious  and  involuntary ;  it  is  the  state  of 
the  child  in  infancy,  before  the  first  awakening  of  conscience ; 
the  state  into  which  we  relapse  whenever,  abdicating  the 
government  of  our  destinies,  we  accept  the  yoke  of  the  organic 
inclinations  which  constitute  our  temperament.  The  states  of 
sleep,  mental  alienation,  and  other  analogous  ones  find  their 
places  here. 

2.  The  second  life,  or  life  of  the  man,  commences  at  t}ie 
appearance  of  will  and  intelligence ;  the  first  unfolding  of  the 
will  is  the  condition.  Ideas  and  speech  are  added  to  the 
instincts ;  personal  power  enters  into  combination  with  these 
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instincts,  struggles  with  them  and  abandons  itself  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  to  their  impulsion.  There  is  a  conflict  between 
two  powers  of  different  orders :  the  lower  inclinations  subsist 
and  still  make  their  empire  felt,  while  reason  catches  a  glimpse 
of  a  more  elevated  sphere  and  of  a  better  existence. 

3.  The  third  life  is  the  lif^  of  the  spirit.  The  will,  instead 
of  seeking  a  basis  in  itself,  abandons  itself  to  the  higher  influ- 
ences of  the  divine  spirit  The  struggle  then  ceases:  man, 
identified  as  iar  as  is  possible  with  the  eternal  source  of  all 
strength  and^all  light,  finds  peace  and  joy  in  the  feeling  of  his 
intimate  union  with  God;  the  animal  nature  is  vanquished 
and  the  triumph  of  the  divine  life  made  certain. 

Effort  is  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  second  life  :  it 
is  reserved  for  love  to  raise  man  to  the  third.  True  love  con- 
sists in  the  complete  sacrifice  of  one's  self  to  the  object  be- 
loved. When  we  are  prepared  invariably  to  sacrifice  our  own 
will  to  it,  while  at  the  same  time  we  no  longer  desire  any 
thing  but  in  and  for  it,  in  our  self-denial  our  soul  from  that 
time  is  at  peace,  and  love  becomes  the  supreme  good  of  life. 

Whatever  'may  be  the  worth  of  these  results,  which  at  least 
are  invaluable  as  setting  a  higher  value  upon  facts  than  the 
idealist  theories,  it  will  at  all  events  be  interesting^  to  see  by 
what  labor,  slow  but  sure,  M.  de  Biran  obtained  them.  The 
biography  of  M.  Ernest  Naville  makes  us  present  at  the  birth, 
and  through  the  gradual  development,  of  the  psychology  of 
his  master. 

We  here  see,  that  Maine  de  Biran  was  from  an  early  age  in- 
clined to  psychological  meditations.  "  From  iniEancy,"  he  says, 
"  I  remember  that  I  marvelled  to  feel  that  I  existed ;  I  was  even 
then  inclined,  as  by  instinct,  to  look  within  myself  to  find  out 
how  it  was  that  I  lived  and  was  myself."  Neither  the  din  of 
camps  (Maine  de  Biran  was  a  life-guardsman  during  the  later 
years  of  the  old  French  Monarchy),  nor  absorbing  political  inter- 
ests (under  the  two  restorations,  after  the  fall  of  Kapoleon,  our 
philosopher  was  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies),  nor 
domestic  affliction,  were  able  to  distract  his  attention  from 
those  psychological  studies,  which  his  early  ill-health  favored 
by  tormenting  him  with  the  desire  of  watching  his  own  life. 
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'*  In  order  to  nnderBtand  the  psychological  career  of  M.  de 
Biran,"  says  his  editor,  ^^  we  must  never  forget  that  he  was  not 
led  to  philoi^ophy  by  a  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
secrets  of  the  universe,  nor  even  by  the  desire  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  man  in  general,  but  through  the  necessity  of 
rendering  an  account  to  himself  of  hia  own  proper  heing^ 
Know  thyself,  before  being  for  him  a  rule  of  scientific  method, 
was  in  the  first  place  an  instinct."     Vie^  p.  IT. 

M.  de  Biran,  from  the  outset,  was  scandalized  at  the  asser- 
tion of  Cabanis,  that  "  the  brain  directs  the  impressions  and 
organically  effects  the  secretion  of  thought."  In  the  opinion 
of  this  school  the  moral  is  only  the  physical  considered  under 
a  certain  particular  aspect. 

He  gradually  separated  from  his  masters,  and  arrived,  with- 
out always  being  fully  conscious  of  the  fact,  at  principles 
which  upset  the  system  he  had  at  first  admitted.  To  the  doc- 
trine which  starts  with  making  man  a  mere  being  of  sense 
and  inevitably  results  in  denying  liberty,  M.  de  Biran  opposes 
a  doctrine  which  makes  liberty  not  a  demonstrated  thesis,  but 
an  axiom  raised  above  all  dispute.  Liberty,  in  effect,  is  not 
only  a  fact  of  consciousness,  it  is  preeminently  the  fact  of  con- 
sciousness, since  it  is  the  condition  of  that  self-consciousness 
which  all  men  have.  Man  is  essentially  free,  since  it  is  the 
possession  of  freedom  of  will  which  makes  him  man.  But, 
because  of  his  double  nature,  he  is  unceasingly  solicited  to 
yield  to  sensible  impulsions. 

M.  de  Biran's  position  is  fully  embodied  in  the  following 
passages:  ^'The  fundamental  act  of  human  existence  is  an 
efort^  that  is  to  say,  an  action  indivisibly  connected  with  re- 
sistance ;  and  the  consciousness  of  power  is  only  brought  out  by 
the  feeling  of  this  very  resistance.  Effort,  resistance ;  these 
two  terms  are  inseparable,  since  by  the  suppression  of  one  of 
them  the  other  disappears." 

^'  Man  knows  and  feels  that  he  is  of  a  dctuble  nature  primi- 
tively. By  means  of  his  exterior  senses  he  may  learn  that  he 
possesses  a  body,  having  extension  and  shape,  and  endowed 
with  certain  sensible  qualities ;  but  without  having  seen  his 
body,  or  passed  his  hand  over  its  surface,  he  has  the  immediate 
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and  purely  inward  knowledge  of  an  organism  which  resists 
and  yields  to  his  effort  This  feeling  is  inseparable  from  that 
of  his  existence ;  the  soul  and  the  body  manifest  themselves  at 
the  same  time  and  indivisibly."  "  Such  is  the  primitive  fact 
of  knowledge — absolute,  irreducible  duality,  consisting  of  an 
acting  cause  and  of  a  resisting  term,  not  of  a  substance  and  of 
a  mode.  .  .  .  These  two  terms  of  primitive  fact  do  not  fall 
under  the  law  of  succession  and  time ;  there  is  neither  before 
nor  after  between  them,  since  they  are  constituted  by  each 
other.  Philosophical  analysis  is  insufficient  if  it  does  not 
penetrate  as  far  as.  this  fundamental  duality :  it  becomes  ab- 
stract, that  is  to  say,  it  loses  itself  in  wandering  from  the  source 
of  all  reality  from  the  time  it  pretends  to  go  still  higher." 
In^oduction  G^rdrale,  LV. 

We  have  thus  his  theory  of  the  relations  between  the  physi- 
cal and  the  moraL  Every  action  of  the  soul  is  presented  as  an 
effort,  and  an  effort  in  which  the  body  appears  as  an  element 
which  resists.  It  is  only  to  consciousness,  to  a  purely  interior 
knowledge,  that  he  appeals  to  establish  this  point  of  doctrine. 

We  have  already  indicated  the  very  important  function 
which  he  attributes  to  the  will ;  we  must  return  to  it,  because 
this  is  one  of  his  most  characteristic  points.  "  Free  will,  the 
will  in  its  true  sense,  appears  here  in  the  foreground,  while  the 
history  of  philosophy  shows  that  this  constitutive  force  of  man 
has  almost  always  been  misunderstood.  Most  philosophers 
have  given  a  too  exclusive  attention  to  the  facts  of  sensibility 
and  intellect,  and  liberty  has  been  denied  as  a  final  result  in 
the  school  of  Descartes  and  of  Leibnitz,  quite  as  much  as  in 
that  of  Condillac  Now,  M.  de  Biran  does  not  confine  himself 
te  describing  the  will  as  an  element  by  the  side  of  other  ele- 
ments, and  in  demanding  a  little  more  room  for  it ;  he  makes 
it  the  foundation  of  man's  existence,  shows  it  in  all  the  modes 
of  this  existence,  seeks  to  prove  that  it  is  the  common  basis  of 
all  that  is  humai).  This  js  what  chiefly  characterizes  his 
work."    Maine  de  JBiraUy  eto^  p.  38. 

Those  who  have  seized  the  import  of  this  preponderating 
work  attributed  to  the  will,  will  not  be  astonished  to  learn  that 
M.  de  Biran  finally  arrived  at  stoicism.    But  his  stay  here  was 
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only  temporary.  Troubled  in  his  convictions,  ill  at  ease  with 
regard  to  himself  and  his  family  (between  Leipsic  and  Water* 
loo),  he  was,  as  it  were,  forced  to  seek  a  firm,  eternal  thought 
for  tlie  peace  of  his  sonl.  "  To  preserve  myself  from  despair," 
he  writes  at  this  period,  ^'  I  will  think  of  Ood,  I  will  take  re- 
fuge in  his  bosom."  It  is  important  to  remark  that  it  was  a 
practical  need  which  introduced  the  idea  of  God  into  his  specn- 
lations,  where  it  had  hitherto  been  wanting,  and  which  it  was 
soon  te  govern.  He  has  himself  criticised  Stoicism  com- 
pared with  Christianity.  The  consolations  and  the  maxims  of 
the  stoic  philosophy  may  be  good  for  the  strong,  for  those  who 
possess  great  qualities  of  sonl  and  character.  But  what  help 
can  they  give  to  the  poor  in  spirit,  to  weak,  sinful  men  ?  It  is 
in  this  that  Christianity  triumphs,  that  it  gives  to  the  most 
miserable  of  men  an  exterior  support  which  can  never  fail  him 
so  long  as  he  trusts  to  it.  '^  Eesignation,  patience,  and  tran- 
quillity of  soul,  this  is  as  high  as  the  soul  can  rise  by  the  sole 
aid  of  philosophy ;  but  to  hve  suffering,  to  rejoice  in  it  as  a 
meana  leading  to  the  happiest  end,  to  attach  one's  self  volun- 
tarily to  the  cross  and  to  the  example  of  the  Saviour  of  men, 
this  can  be  taught  and  practised  by  the  Christian  philosopher 
alone."    R  317. 

But  our  philosopher  did  not  arrive  at  once,  and  with  a  single 
bonnd,  at  this  result.  Separated  from  stoicism,  he  had  not  yet 
embraced  Christianity ;  the  doctrine  of  grace  repelled  him ; 
he  was  still  more  of  a  stoic  than  he  supposed.  He  hesitated 
for  a  moment  and  asked  himself  if  there  might  not  be  exagger- 
ation on  both  sides.  Does  not  the  Christian  doctrine  of  grace 
tend  towards  contempt  of  our  own  strength ;  is  it  not  in  dan- 
ger of  denying  liberty  ?  But  guided  by  this  need  of  support, 
which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  his  inner  life,  M.  de  Biran 
constantly  drew  nearer  Christianity.  These  are  the  consider- 
tions  which  decided  him.  If,  when  the  idea  of  good  were  pre- 
sent in  the  mind,  the  will  found  in  itself  strength  suiBcient  to 
realize  this  good,  notwithstanding  the  seductions  of  the  senses 
and  the  suggestions  of  the  inclinations,  we  should  have  nothing 
to  ask  of  God ;  it  would  be  enough  for  us  to  give  thanks  to 
him  for  having  engraved  these  precepts  upon  our  consciences 
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and  for  having  made  us  active  and  free  to  falfil  them.  This  is, 
donbtless,  the  ideal  man ;  but  is  it  indeed  the  actnal  man  ? 
Experience  tells  ns  a  far  diflEerent  storj.  To  accomplish  good 
it  is  not  enough  to  understand  it ;  with  the  clearest  view  of 
right,  the  will  oftens  falls  back  upon  itself  in  the  conscionsnees 
of  its  own  weakness ;  reason  is  not  enough  to  fnmish  motives 
to  the  will.  This  is,  without  question,  a  miserable  condition, 
but  this  misery  is  real ;  the  question  is  not  to  decide  what 
man  might  be  or  ought  to  be,  but  to  furnish  to  m%n,  such  as 
he  is,  the  help  which  is  necessary  to  him. 

It  is  at  the  close  of  these  experiences  that  M.  de  Biran  is  led 
to  recognize  the  need  of  the  Gospel.  This  aid  sought  for  the 
failing  will,  and  this  adhesion  of  heart  to  suffering,  involve  a 
common  sentiment — ^humility,  and  are  included  in  a  single  act 
— sprayer.  Prayer  and  humility  appear  to  our  philosopher 
the  special  and  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine.  Prayer  is  at  once  an  appeal  to  strengthening  grace,  and 
a  filial  resignation  on  man's  part  to  the  designs,  whatever  they 
may  be,  of  a  merciful  Providence.  "  O  what  need  I  have  to 
pray !"  cries  de  Biran,  and  after  having  done  so  he  writes  in 
his  journal :  "  Provided  with  contentment,  peace  and  reason — 
the  effect  of  prayer." 

The  objections  which  he  had  at  first  raised  against  the  doc- 
trine of  grace  disappeared  so  entirely,  that  his  editor  feels 
obliged  to  explain  certain  extravagant  phrases  which  might  in- 
duce the  supposition  that  he  went  to  an  opposite  extreme. 
The  great  defender  of  liberty  and  of  the  will  speaks  sometimes 
as  a  man  who  considers  that  the  highest  degree  of  Ohristian 
perfection  consists  in  Udng  one^s  adfin  Ood^  to  lose  even  the 
sentiment  of  one's  personal  existence,  with  one's  liberty. 
More  frequently,  however,  he  represents  that  man  and  God 
concur  in  a  mysterious  union  for  the  deliverance  of  the  soul ; 
he  declares  that  effort,  and  prayer,  which  is  also  «n  effort,  are 
the  conditions  imposed  upon  him  who  would  aspire  to  spirit- 
ual life ;  he  knows  that  God  is  found  of  them  that  seek  him ; 
that  ^e  must  aim  at  the  end  by  the  practice  of  the  divine  will, 
and  call  down  grace  by  the  purity  of  life. 

Was  M.  de  Biran  Ihdeed  a  Ohristian  f    It  would  seem  as  -if 
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this  question  need  not  be  asked  after  what  precedes.  Yet  the 
editor  (in  other  respects  very  sympathetic)  of  the  works  of  this 
philosopher  is  led  to  declare,  that  the  Christianity  of  his  mas- 
ter lacked  an  essential  element  The  need  of  support  had  be- 
come with  M.  de  Biran  the  need  of  grace,  and  the  need  of 
grace  had  naturally  directed  his  looks  towards  Him  who  had 
made  the  promise.  With  this  fundamental  position  another  is 
directly  connected.  Jesus  Christ  sums  up  in  his  person  all  the 
features  of  the  higher  existence,  of  the  divine  life  to  which  we 
may  aspire.  He  who  has  given  the  promise  of  the  divine 
Spirit  is  at  the  same  time,  in  his  life  and  in  his  death,  the  com- 
pleted type  of  the  ideal  which  is  adapted  to  man  in  the  condi- 
tions of  his  earthly  existence.  These  two  elements,  the  prom- 
ised help  and  the  realized  ideal,  are  about  the  only  ones  which 
M.  de  Biran  seized  out  of  the  whole  mass  of  Christian  doc- 
trines ;  the  idea  of  pardon  has  no  place  in  his  mind.  In  the 
last  lines  of  his  journal  he  indeed  invokes  the  divine  Media- 
tor} but  this  mediator  is  not  he  who  places  himself  between 
the  culprit  and  the  judge ;  he  is  the  friend  who  prevents  man 
from  yielding  to  the  weight  of  solitude.  ' 

In  consequence  of  his  whole  inward  development,  M.  de 
Biran  was  led,  not  to  reject,  but  not  even  to  perceive,  this  cap- 
ital element  of  pardon.  He  had  never  carefully  fixed  his  at- 
tention upon  the  subjects  of  moral  obligation  and  the  responsi- 
bility which  is  its  consequence.  His  personal  sickly  constitu- 
tion had  awakened  his  interest  in  respect  to  the  relations  of  the 
soul  with  the  organism,  rather  than  in  respect  to  the  relations 
of  the  will  with  the  law  of  duty.  Weakness,  misery — ^these 
are  what  he  discovered  with  pain  in  himself  and  in  his  fellow- 
men,  not  sin  properly  so  called,  the  transgression  of  tiie  law. 
He  seeks  deliverance  and  support,  rather  than  pardon  from  an 
offended  God.  Our  philosopher  thus  arrives  at  grace  without 
having  passed  through  the  wholesome  medium  of  the  law. 
This  explains  to  us  why  the  ImUaiion  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
(Euvres  Spvrituelles  of  Fdnelon  were  his  favorite  reading. 
These  works  take  for  granted  the  Christian  doctrine  far  more 
than  they  express  it,  and  relate  in  an  almost  exclusive  manner 
to  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  soul  of  the  believer. 
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Lacking  the  knowledge  of  duty  in  its  majestic  seyeritj,  he 
did  not  experience  the  need  of  pardon.  In  this  respect,  the 
philosophy  of  M.  Biran  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  Kant,  who 
placed  duty  at  the  base  of  his  system,  and  who  has  made  the 
moral  tlie  foundation  of  the  metaphysical.  On  another  side 
the  French  philosopher  naturally  approaches  the  sage  of  Ko- 
nigsberg.  The  religion  of  M.  de  Biran  rests  almost  entirely 
upon  inward  experiences  and  the  facts  of  consciousness,  with- 
out an  external  and  historic  basis,  without  any  objective  ele- 
ment. Jesus  Christ  is  presented  as  an  ideal  which  conscience 
accepts :  but  did  the  God-man  come  into  the  world  ?  Must 
we  behold  in  him  a  real,  historic  being,  who  appeared  on  earth 
as  a  manifestation  of  the  divine  mercy  ?  Maine  de  Biran  was 
called  into  God's  presence  before  having  had  time  to  examine 
this  problem  with  the  minutely  careful  and  delicate  perception 
which  characterizes  him. 

It  is  useless  to  ask  what  he  would  have  done  if  he  had  lived 
longer.  Notwithstanding  all  that  is  defective  in  the  Christian- 
ity of  this  philosopher,  and  his  death  in  the  bosom  of  Catho- 
licism, his  writings  have  none  the  less  been  received  with 
marked  sympathy  by  all  the  pious  men  in  the  bosom  of  French 
Protestantism.  The  reason  is,  they  arrived  at  a  fitting  time. 
At  an  epoch  when  so  many  theologians  are  gradually  separat- 
ing themselves  from  the  Gospel  to  make  shipwreck  upon  the 
pantheistic  and  naturalist  systems,  it  is  very  instructive  to  be- 
hold a  philosopher  take  his  departure,  on  the  contrary,  from 
sensualism,  and  raise  himself  by  his  own  efforts  as  high  as  the 
spiritual  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Mr.  Naville  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  this  singularly  instructive  phenomenon. 

**  Men  who  leave  theology  for  metaphysics  run  a  great  risk  of  becoming 
intoxicated  with  the  conception  of  the  freedom  of  thought,  of  becoming 
dazzled  and  as  it  were  blinded  by  the  medium,  new  to  them,  of  pure  reason 
and  dialectics.  The  more  the  Christian  graces  are  familiar  to  them  so  much 
the  more  do  they  run  the  risk  of  believing  them  natural,  of  considering  as 
primitive,  and  as  naturally  pertaining  to  the  human  mind,  intellectual  and 
moral  facts  which  are  produced  only  under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel. 
And  this  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  reasons  why  schools  of  theology  have 
so  often  aided  the  cause  of  rationalism,  even  more  perhaps  than  the  schools 
of  pure  philosophy. 
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"Minds  which  come  from  philofiophy  to  religion  are  in  a  different  condi- 
tion. They  know  better  what  reason  left  to  its  own  resources  can  and  can- 
not do.  The  dialectic  medium  which  they  hare  trayersed  in  every  direction 
has  lost  its  illusions  and  enchantments  for  them ;  they  have  learned,  too 
well  to  forget  it,  what  was  wanting  to  them  in  pure  philosophy,  since  the 
feeling  of  this  want  had  contributed  its  share  in  leading  them  to  the  Gospel. 
For  a  dear  and  sure  view  of  the  importance  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  and 
of  the  nature  and  place  of  supernatural  order,  the  conditions  of  intellect 
which  meet  with  fidth  are  more  certain  than  those  of  faith  aiming  at  intel- 
lectual apprehension." — Introcktction,  czcr. 

We  find  expressions  in  M.  ^e  Biran  himself  which  com- 
pletely authorize  his  editor  to  nse  this  language.  "  Eeligion 
alone,"  he  says,  "  solves  the  problems  which  philosophy  pro- 
poses. It  alone  teaches  ns  where  to  find  truth,  the  absolute 
reality  ;  it  also  tells  us  that  in  judging  of  things  according  to 
the  senses,  or  even  in  accordance  with  an  artificial  and  con-' 
ventional  reason,  we  live  in  a  perpetual  illusion.  It  is  in  rais- 
ing ourselves  towards  God,  in  endeavoring  to  identify  ourselves 
with  him  by  his  grace,  that  we  see  and  appreciate  things  as 
they  are."    P.  270. 

M.  de  Biran  had,  it  will  be  conceded,  the  double  merit  of 
having  left  sensualism  to  reach  spiritualism,  and  of  having 
thus  drawn,  without  any  foreign  aid,  French  philosophy  from 
the  evil  source  in  which  it  had  embarked  with  Oondillac ;  he 
moreover  determined  the  true  relations  between  Christianity 
and  philosophy.  But  Mr.  Naville  claims  a  merit  for  his  mas- 
ter which  should  insure  him  a  far  higher  place  in  the  history 
of  modern  philosophy.  In  his  view  to  M.  de  Biran  belongs 
the  discovery  of  the  true  psychological  method,  of  which  Des  • 
cartes  has  the  glory,  but  with  great  impropriety.  Descartes, 
unquestionably,  laid  at  the  base  of  his  whole  metaphysical 
structure  the  I  am,  the  immediate  expression  of  the  fact  of 
consciousness.  But  he  hardly  takes  a  step  before  he  aban- 
dons the  region  of  facts  to  throw  himself  into  the  world  of 
ideas ;  the  I  disappears,  to  leave  thought  alone,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  entire  Cartesian  edifice.  In  thought  Descartes  finds 
the  Infinite ;  in  the  Infinite,  God ;  in  God,  the  explanation  d 
priori  of  the  universe  and  of  man.    All  he  asks  of  experience, 
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whose  rights  he  is  eager  to  disown,  is  a  footing  from  which  to 
throw  himself  forward.  As  for  investigating  the  conditions  of 
consciousness,  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  exhibited  to 
himself,  the  position  oi  fact  in  all  intellectual  operations,  the 
author  of  the  Disoours  de  la  MHhode  is  far  from  even  thinking 
of  it.  At  the  point  from  which  Descartes  so  soon  wanders, 
the  /am,  M.  de  Biran  stops.  To  determine  the  fact  of  con- 
sciousness, to  recognize  its  conditions,  to  assign  its  part  in  all  hu- 
man life ;  such  to  his  eyes  is  the  highest  object  of  science,  and 
he  shows  that  this  study  is  the  starting-point  for  all  meta- 
physics, that  the  manner  in  which  the  Me  is  conceived  neces- 
sarily determines  the  manner  in  which  a  conception  is  formed 
of  the  general  system  of  existences.  One  can  not  fail  to  re- 
cognize in  these  points  the  bases  of  the  true  psychological 
method. 

What  we  have  said  respecting  this  original  recluse  will  suf- 
gce  to  draw  upon  him  the  attention  of  all  who  are  occupied 
with  philosophy,  and  above  all  with  Christian  philosophy. 
No  one  who  pretends  to  follow  the  course  of  modem  philoso- 
phy should  be  ignorant  of  his  writings. 
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Mr.  Cbowlson  published  last  year  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Imperial  Aca- 
demy of  St  Petersburg  an  essay,  also  translated  into  German,  on  the  Re- 
mains of  the  Ancient  Babylonian  Literature,  preserved  in  the  Arabic 
translation  of  the  Book  of  Agriculture  of  the  Nabatheans  (Babylonians).  The 
work  contains  many  new  and  curious  details  upon  the  writera  and  religious 
schools,  the  history  and  ciyilization,  of  the  old  empires  of  the  East :  Mr. 
Chowlson  calls  it  "  a  veritable  California*'  for  the  religions,  the  astronomy 
and  science  of  these  people.  The  present  memoir  is  an  introduction  to  the 
fuU  work.  An  interesting  and  valuable  account  of  it,  and  a  discussion  of  its 
bearing  upon  the  Biblical  history  is  given  by  F.  de  Rougemont  of  Neu- 
chatel  m  the  Annales  de  Philosophic  Chr^tienne,  January,  1860. 

The  origin  of  one  of  the  most  singular  various  readings  of  the  Septuj^nt 
has  been  recently  discussed  in  the  27bte$  cmd  Queries:  It  is  of  Psalm  xcv. 
10  (in  Eng.  and  Heb.  xcvi.  10),  which  reads  simply  "the  Lord  reigned:"  in 
some  editions  of  the  Septuagint  "  the  Lord  reigned  from  the  tree,"  d  hgno, 
Justin  Martyr  in  his  dialogue  with  the  Jew  Tryphe  complains  of  the  Jews 
for  being  removed  the  words  a  ligno,  Tertuflian  {Ado.  Ma/rc.  cap.  xix.) 
says:  "Age  nunc,  si  legisti  penes  David  (Ps.  xcv.  10),  Dominus  regnavit  a 
ligno  f  also,  Adv,  Jud.  cap.  x.  The  reading  appears  to  be  recognised  in 
the  Epistle  attributed  to  Barnabas.  Copies  of  the  old  Itala  have  it  The 
famous  hyms  of  Yenantius  Fortunatus  (sixth  century),  Yexilla  re^  pro- 
decent,  has  the  verse : 

Iinpleta  snnt  quee  concinit 

David  fideli  carmine, 

Dioens  in  nationibus 

K^gnavit  d  ligno  Deus. 

The  probability  seems  to  be,  that  the  words  were  originally  an  annotation  in 
the  margin ;  and  thence,  by  some  copyists,  transferred  mto  the  text  No 
present  edition  of  the  Septuagint  or  Vulgate  retains  them. 

Edward  vonWietersheim  in  an  essay  on  tiie  Populatioirof  the  Roman  Empire, 
in  the  times  of  the  Emperors,  aft^  very  careful  examination,  makes  it  to 
consist  of  17  to  20,000,000  freemen  and  20,000,000  slaves.  In  Europe  Rome 
ruled  over  45,000,000  (11  in  Italy,  12  in  QauO,  9  in  Iberia,  etc.) ;  in  Asia 
27  to  28,000,000;  in  Africa,  16  to  18,000,00O-.in  all  88  to  91,000,000.  The 
population  of  the  city  of  Rome  he  makes  to  be  only  about  one  and  a  half 
millions ;  much  lower  than  the  usual  estimates. 

The  Vulgate.  Yercellone  has  published,  dedicated  to  the  Pope,  the  first 
part  (Pentateuch)  of  a  work  on  the  text  and  various  readings  of  the 
Vulgate;  Vari»  Lectiones  VulgatsB  Latinse  Bibliorum  editionis.  He  has 
ised  some  of  the  oldest,  and  hitherto  not  used,  original  documents  of  the 
Vatican  library,  besides  collating  the  best  editions. 
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By  appointment  of  the  Synod  of  the  Canton  de  Yaud,  Rev.  J.  F.  Asti6, 
Pro£  in  Lausanne,  has  prepared  a  work  on  the  Religious  Reyival  in  the 
United  States,  1857-58,  making  free  of  various  works,  especially  Dr.  Prime's 
Power  of  PrayeVy  and  adapting  the  narrative  to  the  wants  of  the  French 
churches. 

Stanislas  Julien,  member  of  the  Institute,  has  published  two  works  of 
interest  for  oriental  and  general  literature.  The  first  is  Indian  Tales  and 
Apologues,  with  Chinese  Fables  and  Poems,  in  two  vols. :  these  have  been 
until  now  unknown.  The  other  is  a  collection  of  Chinese  Novels  in  one 
volume.  M.  A.  Morel  has  made  an  alphabetical  collection  of  the  Thoughts, 
Sentences  and  Proverbs  of  Oriental  Moralists,  in  one  volume.  They  are  all 
published  by  Hachette. 

Hoffman  Von  Fallersleben,  who  is  now  on  an  archsdolo^cal  exploration 
in  Berlin,  has  discovered,  in  the  library  there,  a  manuscript  of  a  Dutch 
version  of  the  Canticles  of  Solomon  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Another  contribution  to  the  History  of  Port  Royal  is  under  way.  Volume 
L  of  Port  JRoyal,  a  Contribution  to  the  History  of  Beligion  and  lAterature 
of  France^  is  announced  by  Longman,  of  London.  The  author  is  Mr. 
Charles  Beard,  B.A. 

Two  books,  specially  interesting,  are  about  to  be  published  at  Milan ;  the 
first  of  these  comprises  the  political  and  economical  works  of  Count  Ca- 
millo  Benso  di  Cavour ;  the  second,  written  by  Cardinal  Buonoompagni,  is 
entitled  ^*  Consideraeioni  rnlV  Italia  Centrale. 

A  model  of  the  sculptures  of  Eleusis,  which  were  discovered  while  digging 
the  foundation  of  a  school-house  at  that  ancient  city,  is  attracting  great 
attention  at  the  Academie  des  Beaux  Arts,  in  Paris.  These  sculptmres  are 
evidently  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Triptolemus.  Only  three  personages 
have  as  yet  been  discovered.  The  bas-relief,  of  which  they  form  the  subject, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  frontispiece  of  the  temple.  Ceres  is  bestowing 
on  Triptolemus  the  grain  destined  to  spring  up  in  the  plain  of  Rharius,  that 
sacred  field  where  the  first  seed  was  sown,  and  where  the  first  fruit  was 
gathered.  Nothing  can  be  more  graceful  than  the  figure  of  Triptolemus, 
just  verging  into  manhood,  and  combining  the  bashfiilness  of  youth  with 
the  determination  not  to  shrink  from  the  obligation  of  homage  to  the  goddess, 
which  her  bounty  has  bestowed  upon  him.  While  extending  one  hand  to 
receive  the.  sacred  deposit,  he  gathers  up  with  the  other  the  folds  of  his  dress 
with  a  gesture  so  gracefiil  and  full  of  dignity,  that  every  artist  who  beholds 
turns  away  in  despair.  Proserpine,  meanwhile,  standing  behind  the  youth 
pl^es  her  hand  upon  his  head  to  bestow  upon  him  the  mystical  gifi;  of 
genius,  and  completes  the  group.  In  spite  of  the  enormous  sums  offered  by 
uie  French  Government,  as  well  as  by  King  Otho,  the  **  municipal  autho- 
rities'' of  Eleusis  refused  to  allow  these  pieces  to  be  removed. 

Mr.  Graham,  an  Englishman,  who  has  lately  been  travelling  in  the  East, 
has  made  some  antiquarian  dbcoveries  of  the  nighest  interest  m  the  Great 
Desert  beyond  the  river  Jordan.  He  recently  read  a  paper  before  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society.  He  found,  &r  to  the  east  of  the  district  of  the  Hauran,  and 
in  a  region  unvisited  before  by  any  European  travell^,  five  ancient  towps, 
■all  as  perfect  as  if  the  inhabitants  had  just  left  them — the  houses  retaining 
the  massive  stone  doors  which  are  a  characteristic  of  the  architecture  of 
that  region.  One  of  the  cities  is  remarkable  for  a  large  building  like  a 
<»stle,  built  of  white  stone,  beautifully  cut  Further  eastward,  other  places 
were  found  where  every  stone  was  covered  with  inscriptions  in  an  unlmown 
diaracter,  bearing  some  apparent  likeness  to  the  Greek  alphabet,  but  pro- 
bably referable  to  the  ancient  Hamyaritic  alphabet,  formerly  in  use  in 
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Southern  Arabia.  Copies  and  impressions  of  seyeral  inscriptions  are  pre- 
sented, and  will,  no  doubt,  engage  the  attention  of  Orientalists. 

The  Russian  Government  have  to  defray  the  cost  of  printing  the  MS. 
Bible  discovered  by  Prof.  Tischendorf  in  the  monastery  on  Mount  Sinai. 
The  Prof,  fixes  its  date  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century.  His  views 
on  the  subject  have  already  given  rise  to  a  lively  controversy,  in  which, 
however,  he  has  come  off  victorious.  The  MS.  is  the  oldest  one  of  the  Bible 
now  existing,  and  as  a  means  of  determining  the  text  of  the  sacred  writings, 
is  &r  more  important  than  even  the  manuscript  of  the  Vatican — ^the  latter 
lacking  five  books  entire,  and  part  of  the  sixth.  Prof.  T.  has  already 
published  ten  volumes  of  Bible  documents,  and  his  authority  in  such  matters 
is  of  importance.  The  present  edition  will  be  profusely  illustrated  with 
facsimiles,  and  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  render  it  a  worthy  monument  of 
imperial  munificence. 

The  Chinese  have  a  Tribunal  of  History  which  is  composed  of  two  classes 
of  historians ;  one  charged  to  write  an  account  of  what  takes  place  out  of 
the  Imperial  palace,  that  is,  of  affairs  in  general ;  and  the  other  of  what 
takes  place  in  the  palace,  that  is,  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  Emperor, 
bis  ministers  and  great  officers.  Each  of  the  members  of  the  tribunal 
writes  down  all  that  he  learns,  signs  it,  and  without  communicating  the 
document  to  his  colleagues^  throws  it  into  a  large  box  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  council-room. 


FRANCE. 

The  Journal  genSral  ds  V Instruction  publique  contains  an  exposure  of  a 
fraud  by  Minoides  Mynas,  recently  deceased,  in  selling  to  the  custodian  of 
the  British  Museum  a  MS.  of  the  Fables  of  Babrius,  which  belonged  to  the 
French  government  Boissonade's  recent  Fre;ach  edition  of  these  Fables 
(123)  was  published  from  a  poor  copy,  which  had  been  substituted  for  the 
originaL  It  turns  out,  too,  that  Mynas  imposed  on  the  British  goverment 
also — selling  them  two  MSS.  of  Babrius,  one  of  which  is  a  forgery  of  a 
second  alleged  collection  (of  96  Fables),  which  have  been  edited  by  Cornewall 
LfOwis.  N 

A  satire  on  the  Papacy,  attributed  to  Theodore  de  Beza,  which  had  be- 
come excessively  rare,  has  been  republished  in  Paris  by  Gustave  Revilliod : 
the  last  previous  edition  was  in  1594,  the  first  in  1561.  It  is  entitled,  OonU- 
die  du  Pope  malade  et  tirant  a  la  fin.  In  a  dramatic  manner,  it  sets  forth 
the  conferences  and  machinations  of  the  Pope  with  Satan,  and  other  histori- 
cal characters ;  professing  to  be  a  translation  from  the  Arabic  by  Thrasibulus 
the  Phenician.     It  is  very  doubtful  whether  Beza  was  its  author. 

Lacordaire  has  been  elected  to  the  French  Academy  by  a  large  majority ; 
but  the  imperial  assent  was  delayed.  In  place  of  M.  de  TocqueviUe,  Ad. 
Churnier  was  chosen  by  one  majority :  Jules  Simon  was  his  competitor,  and 
lost  the  place  because  Cousin  refrained  from  voting  for  his  disciple.  A 
French  literary  journal  says  that  **  Cousin  is  always  forgetful  about  his 
friends." 

M.  Mondot  has  published  a  Histoire  des  Indiens  des  £tats  Unis,  after  the 
reports  made  to  Congress :  it  is  said  to  be  a  well  executed  work. 

The  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres  has  issued  the  fourth 
volume  of  its  Collection  of  the  Historians  of  the  Crusades,  concluding  the 
Chronicle  of  William  of  Tyre. 

The  Abb6  Guett^e,  who  so  ably  represented  the  views  of  the  liberal  (Gal- 
ilean) school  of  French  Catholics  in  his  History  of  tiie  Church  in  France, 
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has  just  published  two  yolumes  of  a  work  on  the  Hiataiy  of  the  Jesuits,  of 
solid  merit,  based  oa  careful  study  of  the  sources.  A  third  yolume  will 
complete  it  He  is  also  one  of  the  leading  contributors  to  a  new  weekly 
Journal,  L  Union  CfhrStienne^  of  a  kindred  spirit  to  the  Observateur  Catho- 
lique^  advocating  Christian  union  and  tolerance. 

The  French  Bulletin  Mensuel  giyes  a  list,  of  more  than  three  pages,  of 
books  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  question  of  the  Pope  and  the  Congress. 
Among  the  authors  are  D^Azeglio,  De  Montalembert,  Hippolyte  CastiUe, 
Count  Du  Hamel,  De  Girardin,  the  Bishops  of  Arras,  Orleans,  l^x)yes,  and  Poi- 
tiers, Ponjoulat,  Yillemain,  Laoordaire,  etc. 

The  new  Paris  edition  of  the  French  yersion  of  Calyin's  Psalms  has  been 
published  by  Meyrueis,  in  two  volumes,  8vo,  Among  the  works  recently 
issued  or  announced  in  Paris  are :  the  second  yolume  of  Baron  de  Bazan- 
court's  Campaign  in  Italy,  based  on  authentic  documents ;  the  third  volume  - 
of  Guizof  s  Memoirs ;  &ie  seventeenth  volume  of  Thiers'  History  of  the 
Consulate  and  Empire ;  the  first  volume  of  Guizot's  translation  of  Shak- 
speare;  Amed^e  Thierry's  Roman  History  in  the  fifth  century;  Maury's 
Magic  and  Astronomy  in  ancient  and  mediseval  times ;  Ampere,  Formation 
of  the  French  Language ;  J.  Hecher,  Flamands  et  Wallons ;  Spinoza,  Trait6 
de  Politique,  first  ^nch  version  by  J.  G.  Prat ;  H.  Wallon,  Jeanne  d'Arc, 
two  volumes,  8vo ;  J.  W,  Dargand,  Histoire  de  la  Liberts  religieuse  in 
France,  four  volumes,  12mo ;  Philosophorum  Grsecorum  Fragmenta,  ed.  F. 
G.  A.  Mullach. 

A  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Leibnitz  is  in  the  course  of  publication 
by  Didot,  Paris.  It  is  edited  by  Count  Foucher  de  Careil,  who  has  published 
several  volumes  of  Leibnitz's  hitherto  inedited  works.  From  the  royal  library 
of  Hanover  a  large  number  of  manuscripts  have  been  obtained.  The  whole 
work  wiU  make  twenty-five  volumes  of  six  hundred  pages  each.  The  first 
yolume  contains  the  famous  correspondence  between  Leibnitz,  Bossuet  and 
others,  on  a  projected  reunion  of  Protestants  and  Catholics. 

A  continuation  of  Guizot's  works  on  English  History  is  promised,  extend- 
ing to  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  including  extracts  firom  the  des- 
patches of  the  French  Ambassador  in  London. 

Hector  Bossange  k  Son,  Paris,  whose  relations  with  American  book-buy- 
ers and  libraries  are  so  extensive,  are  preparing  a  comprehensive  and  sys- 
tematic catalogue  of  French  books,  to  be  entitled:  The  Last  Ten  Years  of 
French  Literature.  It  will  form  a  volume  of  not  less  than  one  thousand 
pages,  in  large  octavo  double  columns,  and  will  contain  the  titles  of  about 
80,000  books,  the  names  of  their  respective  publishers,  the  dates  of  their 
publication  and  prices,  concluding  with  an  index  of  authors'  names.  The 
price  is  twenty  francs.  Bossange  Ai  Co.  also  publish  a  Bulletin  BfhUogrO' 
phique^  which  gives  a  full  list  or  all  current  publications  in  France. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  about  to  appoint  a  commission 
to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  literary  property.  French  writers  of  authority 
have  decided  in  &yor  of  perpetuity  of  copyright  If  the  question  should  be 
decided  in  this  sense,  all  translations  of  French  books  afterwards  published 
under  the  convention  will  be  copyright  forever,  or  until  the  law  is  changed. 

The  Congress  of  delegates  of  learned  Societies  will  be  held  this  year  at 
Paris,  on  the  9th  of  April,  in  the  Rue  Bonaparte,  as  usuaL  The  Oongrds 
Scientifique  de  France  will  be  held  at  Cherbourg  on  the  2d  September. 

The  Univers^  Suppressed  in  Paris,  will  in  future  be  published  in  Brussels. 

A  curious  work  illustrative  of  the  Life  of  k  Becket  has  been  published  at 
Paris  by  Prof.  C.  Hippeau  of  Caen,  namely.  La  Vid  de  Saint  Thomas  le 
Martyr,  Archeveque  de  Canterbury,  par  Garnier  de  Pont  Saint  Mayence  : 
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the  author  was  a  poet  of  the  12th  century.  Thia  work  is  a  poem,  and  is 
now  issued  for  the  first  time.  The  introduction  bj  the  editor  is  fhU  of 
matters  of  interest  connected  with  the  life  and  times  of  the  archbishop. 

The  JRemte  dea  deux  Mondea  for  February  1st  has  an  article  by  M.  Chas. 
de  Kemusat,  member  of  the  French  Academy,  on  Natural  Theology  in  Eng- 
land, reviewing  the  Burnett  prize  Essays,  and  also  Mr.  Mangel's  Limits  of 
Religious  Thought  Of  this  ne  says,  that  if  Mr.  Mansel  **  is  faithful  to  his 
philosophy,  he  ought  to  be  a  sceptic ;"  that  the  work  "  is  an  imitation  for 
a  Christian  of  the  respectable  subterfuge,  by  which  Kant,  to  save  religion, 
reduced  it  to  morality;"  that  "going  to  the  foundation  of  the  book,  we  ar- 
riye  at  doubt  instead  of  truth."  M.  de  Remusat  has  made  the  modem  Ger- 
man systems  a  special  subject  of  study,  and  is  the  author  of  some  of  the 
best  Reports  presented  to  the  Academy  upon  memoirs  on  these  subjects. 
Far  from  adopting  the  principles  of  the  transcendental  philosophy,  he  yet 
will  not  deny  to  reason  all  positive  and  valid  utterances  upon  the  highest 
subjects  of  thought 


GERMANY. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eusebius  has  been  began 
by  Hugo  Laemmer,  who  lately  went  over  to  the  Catholic  churdi.  The  firat 
Fasciculus,  of  148  pages,  contains  the  Introduction  and  specimens  of  seven 
codices.  He  has  made  use  of  all  the  MSS.  at  conunand.  The  previous  crit^ 
ical  editions  are  those  of  Rob.  Stephanus,  1544;  of  Yalesius,  1669  ;  of  F. 
A.  Stroth,  1779 ;  and  of  Dr.  Burton,  1838. 

T.  G.  Erabinger  continues  his  edition  of  Cyprian's  works  in  a  volume 
(Tubingen)  containing  the  Libri  ad  Donatum,  de  Dominica  Oratione,  etc. 
This  edition  is  based  on  a  collection  of  manuscripts. 

Bunsen*s  Bible- Work  is  severely  reviewed  by  E.  Naegelsbach,  in  Renter's 
Repertorium  for  January,  exposing  its  vagueness  and  pantheistic  tendencies, 
while  conceding  its  ability  and  learning. 

In  the  Zeitschrift  f,  wiss,  Theologis,  Heft  L  1860,  A.  von  Gutschmidt 
discusses  the  character  of  the  apociyphal  Apocalypse  of  Ezra,  in  relation  to 
the  criticisms  of  Lucke,  Noack  and  Hilgenfeld ;  he  assigns  about  81  B.C.  as 
the  time  of  its  composition.  The  only  other  article  of  this  number  is  by 
Ernst  Klussmann,  on  the  Latest  Criticism  of  the  Text  of  TertulUan,  chiefly 
in  reference  to  the  edition  of  Oehler,  8  vols.  1851-4. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Theologiscke  QaarUiUchrifty  Heft  lY.  1859,  has 
Erasmus  and  his  Theological  Standpoint,  by  Rerker ;  Aberle  on  the  Object 
of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  (to  refute  the  objections  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and 
not  to  give  a  chronological  narrative) ;  Nolte,  Patristic  Analecta,  gives  addi- 
tioils  from  MS.  sources  to  Eusebius'  oration  De  Laudibus  Constantini,  etc. 
Dr.  Baumuller  reviews  Brugsch's  Geography  of  Ancient  Egypt  In  an  Ap- 
pendix is  given  in  full  the  text  and  a  German  translation  of  the  recent  con- 
cordat of  Baden  with  the  Pope. 

The  same  Quarterly,  Heft  I,  1860,  has  a  long  article  on  the  Shepherd 
of  Hermas,  by  Professor  Hageman ;  a  critical  examination  of  the  Messianic 
Prophecies  in  the  Pentateuch,  by  Prof  Himpel ;  an  account  of  the  acts  of 
the  Provincial  Council  of  Yienna  in  1858  (the  first  for  nearly  800  years),  by 
Prof  Hefele ;  and  an  examination  of  the  Oratio  ad  Graecos,  often  ascribed 
to  Justin  Martyr,  but  denied  to  be  his,  by  Dr.  Nolte. 

The  ZdUchrift  /.  Lutherische  Theologie  ,and  Kirche,  1860,  Heft.  I.  con- 
tains a  treatise  on  &e  Protestant  Canon  Law  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  by 
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Dr.  Johannes  Merkel:  a  thorough  examination  of  Baumgarten's  Christologi- 
cal  views,  by  Prod  A.  G.  Rudelbach ;  an  account  of  Attempts  at  Union 
between  Lutherans  and  Galvinists,  since  the  Augsburg  Religious  Peace,  bj 
C.  F.  Goschel :  with  a  full  Bibliograph;^. 

The  TheologUch^  Studien  am  ^ritiJseTi,  Heft  IL  1860,  begins  with  a 
long  article  of  120  pages  by  Rothe,  continuing  his  examination  of  the  ques- 
tion of  Inspiration,  resolving  the  specific  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  into  a 
divine  illumination  of  such  a  character  that  errors  of  detail  are  consistent 
with  it.  Buttmann  gives  a  valuable  series  of  critical  comparisons  of  the 
Codex  Yaticanus  B  (No.  1209)  with  the  received  text  of  the  IV  ew  Testament : 
he  made  this  codex  the  basis  of  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  1856. 
Bodemejer  reviews  Eeim's  Doctrine  of  the  Lord^s  Supper.  Zyro  explains 
Matthew  11 :  12  in  a  spiritual  sense.  Holtzmann,  in  an  article  on  the  Idea 
and  Contents  of  Introductions  to  the  Bible,  contends  ably  that  the  unity 
of  this  department  of  theology  is  foimd  only  in  viewing  it  as  the  Sci- 
ence of  the  Canon  of  Scripture. 

The  ZeiUchrift  f,  d,  hUtoruehe  Theologie,  Heft  IL  1860,  contains  a 
contribution  to  the  religious  history  of  the  Orient  bv  Prof  Diestel  of 
Bonn,  on  Set-Typhon,  Asahel  (Azazel)  and  Satan,  their  relation  to  each 
other,  and  in  respect  to  the  Egyptian  god  Typhon  giving  a  very  full  histori- 
cal sketch.  Rudolf  Baxmann  on  the  Philosophumena  (of  Hippolytus)  and 
the  Perates,  first  gives  an  account  of  the  discussion  as  to  the  authorship  of 
the  Philosophumena ;  and  then  considers  particularly  what  it  narrates  about 
the  opinions  of  the  Perates  (transcendentalists),  a  Gnostic  sect,  of  the  Ophite 
branch  of  these  philosophiod  mystics.  Hochhuth  continues  his  learned  in- 
vestigations into  the  early  history  of  Anabaptism  in  Hesse.  F.  Nitzsch  dis- 
cusses Marcion  and  the  two  last  chapters  of  the  Epistie  to  the  Romans — 
showing,  against  the  school  of  Tubingen,  that  Marcion  did  not  reject  these 
chapters,  but  arbitrarily  omitted  parts  of  them.  W.  Klose  brings  together 
the  facts  about  the  personal  history  of  Jacobus  Spreng  (Probst)  for  forty 
years  pastor  in  Bremen  in  the  Reformation  century.  G.  Bickell,  from  a 
MS.  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  communicates  some  firagments  of  a 
commentary  on  the  Athanasian  creed. 

The  ZeiUcTiriftfur  Fhilosophie  u,  philoiophiacTie  Kritik,  Bd.  86,  Heft  I. 
1860,  has  an  essay  by  Ch.  H.  Weisse  on  the  Limits  of  Mechanical  Princi- 
ples in  the  Study  of  Nature ;  an  able  metaphysical  discussion,  by  A.  Zei- 
sing,  on  the  Fundamental  Forms  of  Thought  in  Kelation  to  the  Fundamental 
Forms  of  Being ;  an  estimate  of  Socrates  as  a  Philosopher,  by  the  Prelate, 
G.  Mehring ;  and  a  translation,  with  the  original,  of  an  old  and  littie  known 
Life  of  Spinoza  (in  Dutch,  1705),  with  full  and  curious  bibliographical  and 
biographical  notices. 

The  second  edition  of  Dr.  0.  P.  Caspari's  Arabic  Grammar  has  been  pub- 
lished in  German  (Leipsic,  C.  L.  Fritzsche,  8vo,  pp.  24,  418) :  the  edition 
issued  ten  years  since  was  in  Latin.  It  is  said  to  be  much  improved,  and  the 
best  aid  now  offered  to  Arabic  scholars,  superior  to  the  older  grammars  of 
Michaelis  and  Jahn,  and  an  anonymous  one  published  at  Ratisbon  in  1854. 
In  Holland  there  was  also  published,  in  1858,  a  second  edition  of  the  Gram- 
matica  Arabica,  of  T.  Roorda. 

An  edition  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  is  in  the  course  of  pubtication  at 
"Warsaw,  by  S.  Orgelbrand.  The  second  volume,  medium  folio,  has  been 
published  at  2}  thalers.  The  whole  work  will  be  in  twenty  volumes,  at  the 
cost  of  fifty  thalers. 

An  important  work,  illustrative  of  the  Arabian  dominion  in  Spun  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  has  been  issued  at  Leyden :  Analectes  sur  I'bistoire  et  la 
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litterature  des  Arabes  d^Espagne,  par  Al-Makkari ;  vol  IL,  edited  by  Gust 
Dugat,  pp.  885,  4to 

Private  Carrespondenee  of  Humboldt, — ^The  great  literary  novelty  of  the 
day  in  Germany  is  a  volume  of  ^^  Letters  from  Ale^umder  Von  Humboldt  to 
Vamhagen  Von  Ense,"  published  by  Brockhaus,  of  Leipzig,  and  edited  by 
a  Mdlle.  Assing^  a  niece  of  Yamhagen's,  amongst  whose  papers  these  letters 
were  found.  They  contain  many  satirical  things  on  the  King  of  Prussia, 
General  Von  Gerlach,  and  other  heroes  of  the  Kreuzzeitung  party,  with 
numerous  remarks  tending  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  hyper-pietists  of  Prus- 
sia. The  police  prohibited  the  book  in  the  Prussian  dominions,  but  the 
Prince  Regent,  as  soon  as  the  obnoxious  police  measure  was  made  known  to 
him,  sent  an  order  to  withdraw  the  prohibition.  It  was  at  first  the  general 
impression  that  these  letters  were  of  a  scientific  nature,  but  a  rapid  read- 
ing of  the  work  is  enough  to  refute  that  idea.  The  fact  is,  this  corre- 
spondence was  never  intended,  either  by  the  writer  or  receiver,  for  publica- 
tion. It  is  reported  that  the  editress  received  from  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Brockhaus,  of  Leipzig,  $3000  for  the  manuscripts  and  copyright.  There 
has  been  a  great  want  of  judgment  somewhere  to  allow  of  the  publication 
of  250  private  letters  extending  over  a  period  of  thirty  years,  and  comment- 
ing in  the  freest  manner  on  passing  events  and  private  conversations  with 
illustrious  and  distinguished  personagea 

Since  the  decease  of  Von  Hammer  of  Vienna,  German  scholars  have  begun 
to  criticise  more  freely  his  translations  frt>m  the  Arabic.  It  has  long  been 
well  understood  that  the  accuracy  of  his  scholarship  was  not  at  all  equal  to 
its  extent  We  recollect  more  than  twenty  years  since  hearing  Dr.  Eli  Smith 
make  some  severe  comments  upon  the  gross  blunders  in  the  text  and  trans- 
lation of  several  of  his  editions  of  Arabic  works.  A  young  German  scholar 
of  great  promise,  W.  Ahlwardt,  of  the  university  of  Griefswald,  has  recently 
published  a  work,  Ohalef  eluhmar's  Quasside,  with  a  corrected  text,  a  trans- 
lation and  commentary,  including  a  comparison  with  Von  Hammer's  edition, 
showing  its  deficiencies.       ' 

The  seventh  and  last  volume  of  the  second  edition  of  Ewald's  History  of 
the  People  of  Israel  is  published,  with  a  Register  to  all  the  volumes  and  to 
the  Archaeology.     The  price  of  the  whole  is  17i  dollars. 

It  is  announced  that  the  large  work  of  Lepsius,  on  the  Monuments,  begun 
twelve  years  ago,  is  completed.  This  work  embraces  an  account  of  the  au- 
thor's travels  and  researches  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  forms  twelve  folio 
Tolames  of  plates  and  maps,  all  executed  in  the  finest  sfyle,  at  the  expense 
of  the  King  of  Prussia,  by  whom  the  expedition  was  organized.  After 
Champollion  and  Rosellini  had  completed  their  labors,  the  king  was  induced 
to  undertake  the  work  through  the  instrumentality  of  Humboldt  The 
knowledge  possessed  by  Lepsius  of  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics,  and  the  interest 
they  have  excited  throughout  the  world,  will  add  greatly  to  the  attractions 
of  the  work. 

An  elegant  edition  of  the  complete  works  of  Kepler  is  now  being  issued 
at  Frankfort,  under  the  editorship  of  Charles  Frisch.  It  is  to  be  in  16  vols. 
8yo,  about  half  of  which  number  is  already  published.  It  is  a  fact  not  gen- 
eraDy  known  that  twenty  folio  volumes  of  Kepler's  unpublished  MSS.  lie  in 
the  library  at  St  Petersburgh.  These  Euler,  Lexell  and  Krafl  undertook  to 
examine  and  publish,  but  the  result  of  this  examination  has  never  appeared. 
The  recent  researches  of  Baron  von  Breitschwert  {Kepler's  Lehen  und 
WerJce)  show  that,  in  the  midst  of  his  most  sublime  labors,  Kepler  spent 
five  years  in  the  defence  of  his  poor  old  mother  against  a  charge  of  witch- 
craft, and  only  by  prolonged  intercession  did  he  succeed  in  saving  her  from 
fire  and  faggot ! 
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Tauchnitz,  of  Leipzig^  has  added  to  his  copyright  collection  of  British 
authors  vols.  1  and  2  of  "  The  Poetical  Works  of  Alfred  Tennyson." 

The  Hanover  journals  state  that  11  Hermann,  the  Hanoverian  consul  at 
Tripoli,  has  informed  the  &mily  of  Dr.  Yogel,  the  celebrated  African  traveller, 
that  he  had  learned  the  doctor  had  certainly  been  assassinated  in  the  King- 
dom of  Wadny,  and  that  as  the  intelligence  was  communicated  by  the  Sultim 
of  Bomou,  he  unhappily  entertained  no  doubt  of  its  truth. 

In  Austria,  before  the  recent  cession  of  Lombardy,  there  were  10  Univer- 
sities, namely,  Vienna,  Prague,  Pesth,  Pavia,  Padua,  Cracow,  Lemberg,  Inns- 
brilck,  Gratz,  and  Olmutz;  282  gymnasia;  and  20,000  people^s  schools. 
The  political  journals  numbered  97:  58  in  German,  10  in  Sclavonic,  19  in 
Italian,  8  in  Hungarian,  2  in  Romaic,  and  1  in  Greek.  The  non-political 
journals,  257 :  125  German,  2L  Slavonic,  89  Italian,  20  Hungarian,  1  French, 
1  Russian.  The  Romish  ecclesiastics  numbered  70,000,  double  the  number 
to  which  Joseph  II.  reduced  them.  The  population  comprises  29,000,000 
Romanists,  8,000,000  Protestants,  neariy  3,000,000  Greeks,  and  850,000 
Jews.  The  German  population  is  8,000,000 ;  Slavonian,  15,000,000 ;  Mag- 
yar, 4,600,000.  The  taxation  has  increased  70  per  cent  since  1848 :  it  was 
62  millions  of  florins  in  1847,  and  160  millions  in  lB6^.—'I^orth  BritUh  JS^ 
view. 


ITALY. 

The  Jubilee  of  Dante  will  occur  in  1865,  and  preparations  have  already 
been  made  for  its  celebration.  Professor  Scaramuzza,  of  Parma,  has  been 
promised  aid  by  the  government  to  the  amount  of  1500  francs,  for  complet- 
ing at  that  time  his  Illustrations  of  the  Divine  Comedy.  A  new  work  on 
the  subject  of  Dante  has  just  appeared  at  Florence.  It  was  discovered  in 
the  collections  of  the  Vatican,'  and  consists  of  Dialogues  written  by  Donate 
Giannoti,  the  friend  and  literary  adviser  of  Dante.  In  these  dialogues  the 
author  and  his  friend  are  represented  discussing  various  important  political 
qnesiionB  ^apropos  of  the  "Divlna  Comedia." 

The  house  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti,  in  the  Via  Ghlbellina,  Florence, 
has  been  given  to  the  city  by  one  of  his  descendants,  Buonarroti.  It  con- 
tains a  large  collection  of  works  of  art ;  and  also  unpublished  MSS.  of  the 
great  artist  To  silence  the  opposition  of  the  heirs  to  this  legacy,  the  Tus- 
can government  has  voted  them  the  sum  of  22,000  francs. 

In  the  archives  of  Modena  have  been  found  three  volumes  of  unpublished 
letters  of  Torquato  Tasso,  and  also  letters  addressed  to  him  by  a  Isidy,  Donna 
Coccapani  Bendidio,  wrongly  ascribed  to  the  Princess  Leonora. 

Prof.  Mancini  of  Tiirin  is  bringing  out  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of 
Gianone,  the  historian  of  Naples,  who  died  in  prison  in  1748 ;  these  contain 
commentaries  on  Livy,  an  account  of  the  Church  under  Gregory  the  Great, 
and  an  essay  on  the  Moral  and  Theological  Doctrines  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church. 

The  posthumous  works  of  Gioberti  have  already  reached  seven  volumes, 
and  others  are  promised.  Ugolino  of  Florence  has  recently  published  a  col- 
lection  of  Thoughts  and  Opinions  of  Gioberti  on  literary  matters. 

Count  Terenzio  Mamiani,  distinguished  as  a  poet,  orator  and  philosopher, 
a  refugee  in  Piedmont,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Sardinian  government  to 
a  chair  of  Law  and  the  Philosophy  of  History ;  the  professorship  has  been 
made  expressly  for  him.  He  has  recently  published  a  work  on  the  New 
International  Law,  which  is  highly  praised. 
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GREAT    BRITAIK. 

The  department  of  the  library  of  the  British  Museum  devoted  to  Hebrew 
Literature  numbers  more  than  8000  yolumes,  being  one  of  the  most  complete 
collections  known.  An  account  of  it  has  been  published  in  Berlin  by  Joseph 
Ledner. 

Cosmo  Innes,  Professor  of  History  in  the  Uniyersi^  of  Edinburgh,  has 
published  a  *^  History  of  Scotland  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  with  maps  iUustrat- 
mg  its  ciyil  and  ecclesiastical  divisions. 

The  Prefaces  and  Introductions  to  the  earliest  printed  editions  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics  are  to  be  published  by  Bohn  (at  £5  6),  edited  by 
Beriah  Botfield,  member  of  Parliament 

There  are  now  1041  newspapers  published  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ; 
in  England,  784;  Wales,  25;  Scotiand,  138 ;  Ireland,  129 ;  the  British  Isles, 
15.  Of  these  51  are  daily,  84  of  these  being  issued  in  England.  In  1850 
the  number  of  newspapers  was  448 ;  in  1840  it  was  4T2. 

The  Essays  which  Lord  Macaulay  contributed  to  Knight^s  Quarterly 
Magazine,  and  those  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  not  c(mtained  in  the  current 
collection  of  his  Essays,  with  his  fugitive  poetry,  are  to  be  published.  Only 
fxngments  of  the  5th  volume  of  his  History  of  England  were  prepared  for 
the  press,  and  even  these  will  not  be  issued  for  some  time. 

luac  Taylor  is  employed  upon  a  work  on  **  Ultimate  Civilization.'' 

Panizzi's  report  on  the  British  Museum  for  the  year  ending  March,  1859, 
gives  the  total  expense  at  £78,600;  of  which  £85,004  were  for  librarians, 
custodians,  eta;  £19,880  for  books  and  antiquities;  £18,116  for  binding, 
etc.  The  library  was  increased  by  82,152  volumes.  The  number  of  readers 
was  127,108,  a  mean  of  424  a  day ;  visitors,  519,565 ;  books  consulted, 
877,897,  or  8,044  per  day,  an  average  of  7  to  each  reader. 

Cousin's  last  volume  on  Madame  de  Longueville  during  the  Fronde  is 
severely  criticised  ;  the  wits  of  Paris  are  very  merry  about  the  gallantrr 
which  the  Professor  of  Philosophy  shows  to  the  coquettes  of  the  seventeenm 
century. 

The  Korth  British  Beview  for  February  has  an  article  on  the  Silence  of 
Scripture,  which  brings  out  some  interesting  aspects  of  this  fruitful  theme, 
in  relation  to  the  Nativity  of  Christ ;  the  observance  of  Festivals ;  the  In- 
lancy  and  Touth  of  our  Lord ;  the  Personal  appearance  of  Christ,  etc.  Other 
valuable  articles  are  on  Erasmus  as  a  Satirist;  Austria ;  Wilkinson  on  Form 
and  Color ;  Wesleyan  Methodism ;  Ceylon  and  the  Singhalese,  etc  We  are 
glad  to  see  a  cordial  recognition  of  the  eminent  service  rendered  to  geological 
science  by  Dr.  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst  College,  in  his  Ichnology  of  New 
England. 

The  Eclectic  (London)  for  March  has  a  long  review  of  Darwin's  Origin  of 
Species,  dissenting  wholly  from  the  author's  conclusion,  asserting  that  they 
are  founded  on  altogether  insufficient  data.  His  theory  cannot  account  for 
the  origin  of  new  and  complex  organs,  and  elaborate  mstincts :  there  is  an 
entire  lack  of  evidence  as  to  change  in  species,  no  new  organ  has  ever  been 
known  to  have  appeared.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  fine  gradation  of 
transitorial  forms,  or  of  the  development  of  higher  from  lower  rorms,  etc. 

The  Christian  Bemembrancer  for  January  has  articles  on  Young  Quaker- 
ism, reciting  its  early  vagaries ;  Virginia — ^the  Old  Dominion,  chiefly  in  the 
colonial  period  and  in  church  aspects ;  the  Church  Cause  and  Party,  its 
history  for  twenty-five  years ;  the  Ambrosian  Liturgy ;  L' Union  Chr^tienne; 
Realities  of  Paris  Life;  Revision  of  the  Prayer-Book. 
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The  Brituh  and  Foreign  Eoanyelieal  B&oiew  for  January  republishes  the 
article  on  the  Theology  of  Edwards,  as  shown  in  his  Treatise  concerning 
Religious  Affections,  from  our  volume  of  last  year.  Its  original  articles  are 
on  Ballantyne's  Christianity  and  Hindu  Philosophy;  the  Geography  of 
Palestine ;  Bayne^s  Christian  Life,  etc. 

The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  for  January,  on  the  True  Reading  and 
Correct  Interpretation  of  Psalm  xl,  6,  proposes  an  emendation  of  the  text, 
reading  "  a  victim  of  expiation,*'  instead  of  **mine  ears;"  in  Hebrew  the 
substitution  would  be  of  a»hsm  for  aznim.  The  second  article  on  the  Sacred 
Slaves  of  Israel  in  Hivitia,  Mount  Se^i*,  and  the  Hivite  Tetrapolis  embodies 
much  valuable  research.  The  next,  on  Ancient  and  Modem  Church  Com- 
mentaries, is  from  the  Quarterly  Church  Review  of  the  United  States. ' 
Theories  of  Biblical  Chronology  discusses  the  diverging  systems  of  Franke 
Parker,  B.  W.  Savile,  Bosanquet  and  others.  The  remaining  articles  are  on 
the  Emblems  of  St  John,  in  Apocalypse,  chapter  xii,  and  on  Recent  Syriac 
Literature.  The  last  presents  an  interesting  account  of  late  publications 
from  Syriac  MSS.  One  is  by  Prof.  Launy  of  the  University  of  Louvain,  a  Dis- 
sertation on  the  fiiith  of  the  Syrian  Christians  about  the  Eucharist,  to  which 
are  added  the  Resolutiones  Canonicse  of  John  of  Tela,  and  of  Jacob  of 
Edessa.  The  passages  cited  &vor  a  mystical  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
eacharist  but  not  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation.  R.  G.  F.  Shroter  has 
published  the  Scholia  of  Gregory  Bar  Hebraeus  on  Psalms  viii,  xl,  xli  and  1, 
with  a  Latin  version  and  notes.  T.  S.  Rordan  has  issued  at  Copenhagen  the 
first  chapters  of  Judges  from  Syriac  MSS.  in  the  Museum,  and  promises 
Judges  and  Ruth ;  this  version  is  ascribed  te  John  of  Tela.  Some  MSS.  in 
the  imperial  library  of  Paris  have  been  lithographed,  contaioing  accounts  of 
the  Council  of  Nice ;  and  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  furnishes  further 
extracts  from  translations  of  Ignatius  into  Syriac ;  a  part  of  the  latter  are 
undoubtedly  spurious. 

The  inde&tigable  Antiquarian  Dr.  S.  R.  Maitland  has  exhumed  from  the 
archiepiscopal  library  at  Lambeth,  **A  Supplication  for  Toleration,  ad- 
dressed to  King  James  I,  by  some  of  the  late  silenced  and  deprived  Ministers^ 
and  People  consenting  in  judgment  with  them.  A.D.  1609.  Now  re- 
printed with  the  King^s  (hitherto  unpublished)  Notes."    4to,  pp.  48. 

The  third  volume  of  Mr.  Thos.  Greenwood's  Cathedra  Petri  continues 
the  poUtical  history  of  the  Great  Latin  Patriarchate  from  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  to  the  close  of  the  tenth  century.  It  professes  to  bo  written  from  a 
purely  historical  point  of  view. 

Among  the  new  theological  works  announced  in  England,  are  the  second 
volume  of  Home's  Introduction,  a  new  edition  by  Rev.  John  Ayre ;  W.  H. 
Hoare,  the  Veracity  of  Genesis ;  Westcott,  Introduction  to  the  Gospels ; 
Canticum  Canticorum,  from  the  Scrlverius  copy  in  the  British  Museum, 
edited  by  F.  Ph.  Beijeau,  30  shillings  ;  Hengstenberg  on  Ecclesiastes,  and 
Essays,  in  Clark's  Library ;  J.  R.  Beard,  The  Confessional ;  Pre- Adamite 
Man ;  J.  M.  Neale,  ComuL  on  Psalms  (i  to  xviii),  from  ancient  and 
medieval  sources. 

In  History  are  announced :  Bunscn's  Egypt,  vol.  iv ;  Buckle's  Civiliza- 
tion, vol.  2  ;  Fronde's  Edward  VI,  and  Mary,  vols.  5  and  6 ;  Massy 's  Eng- 
land'under  George  IH,  voL  8  ;  Martha  Walker  Freer,  Reign  of  Henry  IV  of 
France,  from  MS.  ete.  2  vols.  8vo  ;  Ch.  Hoffman,  Christianity  in  the  First 
Century,  translated  from  the  German  ;  a  new  edition  by  Rob.  Hussey  of 
Sozomen's  Historia  Eoclesiastica,  8  vols.  8vo. 

The  Westminster  Bemiew  for  January  has  a  long  article  on  Christian  Re- 
vivals, reviewing  the  matter  historiddly,  and  in  the  light  of  the  recent 
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awakenings  in  Ireland  and  America.  It  sees  in  these  revivals  from  its  natu- 
ralistic st^dpoint,  only  excited  imagination,  hysteria  and  bodily  convnlsions. 
This  is  about  as  philosophical,  as  if  one  should  find  in  an  advancing  civiliza- 
tion only  an  increase  in  nervous  disorders.  It  takes  the  accidental  physical 
effects  as  the  substance  of  the  whole  matter.  The  main  condition  of  tiie 
Revival,  it  says,  are:  (1)  ignorance;  (2)  fre^om  from  doctrinal  and  disci- 
plinal  restraint  that  ^e  laity  may  cooperate ;  (3)  an  inactive  intellect, 
excited  imagination  and  emotions,  and  appeals  to  fear.  Some  of  these  ele- 
ments are  undoubtedly  to  be  Ibund  in  the  religious  movements  referred  to, 
but  the  observer  who  sees  only  these  things,  knows  nothing  about  the  real 
causes  and  the  permanent  and  salutary  effects  of  those  spiritual  quickenings 
which  are  necessary,  just  in  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  ignorance  and 
superstition. 

The  death  of  Sir  W.  0.  Ross,  says  the  Oritur  leaves  a  third  vacancy  in 
the  Royal  Academy  to  be  filled  up.  It  is  not  improbable  t^t  the  chair  of 
the  great  miniature  painter  will  be  filled  by  Mr.  Thorbum. 

Hunt's  long-expected  work,  The  Finding  of  Christ  in  the  Temple,  will 
be  placed  before  ue  public  in  April  next  The  splendor  and  solidity  of  the 
mere  workman^ip,  says  the  Athenomm^  are  rare  amongst  us ;  its.  dramatic 
power  second  to  none ;  and  the  long  study  of  authorities  for  costume  and 
accessories,  much  of  which  was  made  in  &e  East,  where  manners  and  cus- 
toms remained  unchanged  for  ages,  has  enabled  Mr.  Hunt  to  create  a  work, 
exemplifying  his  own  ideal  of  art 

Seeley,  Jackson  k  Halliday,  of  London,  correct  the  report  that  the  Queen 
of  Sweden  has  been  writing  a  work  called  TJis  Warhnen  in  the  Lord^s  Vine- 
yard,  Jane  Ann  Winscombe,  an  English  lady,  was  the  authoress,  and  the 
royal  personage  in  question  translated  it  into  the  Swedish  language. 

A  Penht  Shakspbarb  is  among  the  latest  English  literary  enterprises — 
well-printed  copies  of  the  plays  being  furnished  at  this  small  charge.  It  will 
probably  be  verv  successful,  like  the  two-penny  Waverley  Novels,  of  which, 
up  to  1858,  twelve  million  sheets  had  been  sold,  weighing  upward  of  three 
hundred  and  thirty-five  tons. 

Part  y.  of  Lowndes'  Bibliographical  Manual  of  English  Literature  has  been 
published  by  Bohn.  This  new  edition  of  this  important  work  is  an  improve- 
ment on  former  editions,  while  the  price  is  greatly  reduced. 

A  beautiful  edition  of  the  Greek  Septuagint  has  lately  been  published  by 
the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  edited  by  Professor 
Field,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Though  primarily  intended  for  circu- 
lation among  theEast^n  churches,  it  furnishes  to  students  what  was  greatly 
wanted,  a  critical  and  beautiful  text  of  this  most  ancient  version,  conform^ 
to  th^  order  of  the  Hebrew  original,  in  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  at  a 
moderate  price. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  the  well-known  and  accomplished  archaeologist  and 
historian,  is  engaged  on  a  work  on  the  Celt,  the  Roman  and  Saxon  in  Britain, 
down  to  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  Christianity. 

The  Messrs.  Blackwood  have  in  press  the  late  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Lec- 
tures on  Logic  They  are  to  be  in  two  volumes,  and  edited  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Mansel  (of  Bian^ton  Lectures  celebrity,  and  Mr.  John  Yeitch.  They  will  be 
reproduced  here  frx>m  advanced  sheets  by  Messrs.  Gould  k  Lincoln. 

Lord  Brougham,  now  eighty  years  of  age,  is  writing  a  History  of  the 
British  Constitution. 

Hensleigh  Wedgwood's  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology,  vol  I,  A-D,  is 
baaed  on  3ie  principle  that  words  are  made  to  imitate  sounds  characteristic 
of  the  objects  designated.    It  is  said  to  be  a  learned  and  ingenious  work. 
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A  new  translation  of  Qregory's  History  of  the  Franks  (578-594,)  has  been 
b^un  by  Henri  Bordier ;  the  first  volume  contains  the  Life  of  Gregory  by 
Goon,  abbot  of  Cluguy. 

Professor  Owen  has  in  ihe  press  Paleontology,  or  a  Systematic  Sam- 
mary  of  Extinct  Animals  and  their  Geological  Relations.  He  is  also  the 
editor  of  Dr.  John  Hnnter's  works,  including  unpublished  manuscripts. 

Sampson  Low  Ih  Son,  of  London,  have  in  preparation  a  new  work,  by  Mrs. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  who  has  been  spending  .the  winter  in  Florence. 

Brov>nist8,  A  correspondent  of  the  Notes  and  Queries  (Feb.  25,  *60), 
gires  an  account  of  a  visit  to  the  parish  of  Achurch,  in  Northamptonshire, 
uie  living  held  by  Robert  Browne,  the  founder  of  the  sect  He  inspected 
the  registers,  which  from  the  beginning  were  carefully  kept  and  signed  by 
Browne  himself  dating  from  January  1591-2.  The  last  entry  by  him  is  of 
May  21,  1681 ;  though  there  is  an  interval  from  1617  to  1621,  in  which  the 
register  is  kept  by  others.  One  of  the  entries  reads :  "  November  7,.  1631. 
A  child  of  my  ungracious  Godsonne  Robert  Green  baptized  else  were  in 
schisme."  In  1627:  *'  A  child  of  Edmund  Quincy  baptized  elsewhere,  and 
not  in  our  Parish  Church.  ^  It  is  from  this  stock,''  adds  the  writer  of  the 
communication,  '*that  Quincy  Adams,  the  American  statesman,  was  de- 
scended." 


UNITED  STATES. 

Dr.  Addison  Alexander's  Commentary  on  Matthew,  partly  completed,  will 
be  published  by  Mr.  Scribner :  also  a  selection  of  his  articles  in  tiie  Prince- 
ton Review  and  other  works. 

The  Astor  Library,  N.  T.,  now  contains  110,000  volumes.  The  average 
number  used  each  day  is  210.  Expended  for  books  the  past  year,  $18,898. 
The  value  of  the  library  and  buildings  is  about  (650,000. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  are  preparing  for  publication  a  volume 
which  will  be  of  great  interest  to  naturalists  and  geologists.  It  will  contun 
photo-lithographic  prints  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  fossil  foot-prints  of 
the  Connecticut  valley  collected  by  the  late  Dr.  Deane,  of  Greenfield. 

Pudney  &  Russell,  of  New- York,  have  issued  the  pro^ectas  of  a  new 
literary  and  critical  Review,  to  be  (»lled  the  National  Quarterly  Review. 

A  translation  of  a  work  on  Hindu  Astronomy  is  in  the  New  Haven  Press, 
under  the  care  of  the  Committee  of  Publication  for  the  Oriental  Society. 

Smith  &  English,  of  Philadelphia,  announce  Fleming's  Vocabulary  of 
Philosophv,  Farrar's  Science  in  Theology,  and  Hengstenb^  on  Ecclesiastes. 

Dr.  Peck  is  superintending  the  publication  of  his  new  work,  embracing 
historical  sketches  of  early  Methodism  within  the  bounds  of  the  Genesee 
Conference.  The  book  covers  a  period  of  forty  years,  and  contains  sketches 
of  interesting  localities  and  prominent  actors  during  that  period. 

Dr.  Worcester's  New  English  Dictionary  has  met  with  a  careful  critic  in 
The  London  Literary  Gazette,  who,  guided  by  well-understood  principles, 
says  that  *^  the  conditions  of  a  good  dictionary  have  been  complied  with, 
and  realized  in  it  to  the  fullest  extent  ','^  and  that  he  has  arisen  fr^m  the  task 
of  examination  '^  with  feelings  of  no  ordinary  satisfiu;tion  at  the  result,  and 
admiration  of  the  care,  scholarship,  philosophical  method,  and  honest  fidel- 
ity of  which  this  noble  work  bears  the  impress  on  every  pftgo." 

Sheldon  &  Co.  have  in  press  Hagenbach's  History  of  Christian  Doctrine^ 
a  new  and  revised  edition,  edited  by  Pro£  H.  B.  Smith,  of  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary.  Also  a  Comprehensive  Dictionary  of  English  Synonyms,  by 
Wm.  Carpenter.  And  Wedgwood's  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology, 
ectited  by  Hon.  G.  P.  Marsh,  with  large  additions. 
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Ikt  Bsformatian  en  France  pendant  la  premUre  PMode,  Par  Hbnbi 
LuTTSBOTH :  Paris,  1859. 

Among  the  various  worics  called  forth  by  the  recent  third  centennial  ju- 
bflee  of  the  French  Reformation,  this  of  M.  Latteroth  htts  the  highest  literary 
and  philosophical  character.  Its  author  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
laymen  of  the  French  Protestant  Independents.  'As  chief  editor  of  that 
long-established  journal,  Le  SemeuVy  and  as  a  zealous  and  indefatigable  de- 
fender of  absolute  religious  liberty,  and  of  the  separation  of  church  and 
state,  Mr.  Lutteroth  has  rendered  very  great  services  to  the  cause  of  ecclesi- 
astical progress,  to  what  is  called  in  Europe,  American  rSgime.  He  was, 
then,  naturally  selected  by  the  free  churches  of  France  to  write  an  essay 
upon  the  iirst  days  of  the  Reformation,  and  has  accomplished  his  task  with 
remarkable  care  and  great  historical  tact 

In  spite  of  rivers  of  Huguenot  blood,  the  Reformation  was  established  in 
France.  "  Like  those  fires  upon  the  mountains,"  says  the  author  (page  89), 
'*  which  are  to  be  used  as  signals,  the  fires  at  the  stakes  kindled  each  other, 
and  hj/  their  light  you  might  hace  gone  around  France  firom  parliament  to 
parliiunent,  almost  from  city  to  city." 

This  bloody  period,  which  extends  to  the  Conference  at  Poissy  (1561), 
and  the  first  edict  of  pacification  (January),  is  the  heroic  age  of  French 
Protestantism.  Yet  undefiled  by  political  interests,  the  Reformation  was, 
for  those  who  embraced  it,  above  all  a  work  of  regeneration  and  conversion. 
Hence  the  remarkable  fiu;t  that  the  Protestants,  to  whom  the  right  of  life 
was  refused,  did  not  shed  a  drop  of  blood  during  these  evil  days.  The 
death  of  Michad  Servetus  (Oct  26th,  1553^  is  the  only  exception ;  and  our 
aathor  shows  that  this  resulted  from  a  pnnciple  generally  admitted  by  all 
Protestants  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  the  magistrate  was  to  punish  her- 
etics, But  what  is  less  known,  this  &tal  doctrine  gave  rise  to  energetic 
protestations  even  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Here  are  tne  important  passa^s 
which  Mr.  Lutteroth  borrows  from  the  writings  of  Oastellio  against  Galvm : 
Contra  libellum  Cahini  in  quo  ostendere  conatur  Hmrei4co»  jure  gladii  co- 
ereend(u  esM  (1554,  art  77).  '^  To  kill  a  man  does  not  protect  a  doctrine ; 
it  is  only  killing  a  man.  To  support  a  doctrine  is  not  the  business  of  a 
magistrate;  (for  what  connection  is  there  between  a  doctrine  and  the 
sword  ?)  it  is  the  business  of  the  theologian.  But  the  magistrate  must  pro- 
tect the  theologian  as  well  as  the  farmer,  the  workman,  the  physician,  and 
others,  against  any  wrong  which  threatens  them.  I^  therefore,  Servetus 
had  wanted  to  kill  Calvin,  the  magistrate  would  have  done  right  to  defend 
Cahrin.  But  Servetus  had  fought  with  arguments  and  writings,  and  ought 
to  have  been  rebuked  by  arguments  and  writings." 
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For  want  of  close  consideration  of  the  facts,  historians  have  often  said  that 
France  was  preserred  from  the  odious  tribunal  of  inquisition  by  the  firm^ 
ness  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  Mr.  Lutteroth  proves,  on  the  contrary,  that 
tribunals  of  the  Holy  Office  were  established  and  in  operation  in  France. 
French  magistrates  could  only  protest 

Calvin  is  generally  considered  as  the  author  of  the  Confeuum  defoi  de» 
SglUes  de  France,  Our  author  shows  that  this  assertion  cannot  be  proved. 
This  cbnfession  of  faith,  as  a  natural  expression  of  the  great  religious  move- 
ment in  France,  has  the  great  merit  of  being  an  anonymous  work.  When 
this  confession  was  to  be  signed  at  the  Synod  of  Paris  (May  29th,  1559), 
this  courageous  assembly,  though  under  persecution,  was  not  willing,  on 
that  solemn  occasion,  to  shut  the  door  to  the  people  of  the  Church,  although 
such  an  unusual  number  of  persons  must  attract  the  attention  of  the  perse- 
cutors. 

The  Conference  of  Poissy,  which  put  an  end  to  the  essentially  religious 
period  of  French  Protestantism,  is  thus  characterized  by  Mr.  Lutteroth  : 
**  The  Conference  of  Poissy,  the  first,  and  happily  also  the  last,  attempt 
made  in  France  to  reform  the  church  with  the  assistance  of  the  state,  is, 
from  the  modem  Protestant  point  of  view,  an  absurdity,  (un  non-iens  ou  un 
eontresens.)  Even  from  the  ancient  Protestant  point  of  view  it  cannot  be 
explained  by  the  historical  development  of  the  Reformation  in  France :  one 
might  believe  himself  transported  into  Germany,  that  classical  land  of  relig- 
ious disputes ;  or  to  Geneva,  where  Calvin  used  the  civil  power  to  conse- 
crate the  Reformation  of  the  church.  Nothing  like,  or  at  all  resembling  it, 
had  yet  taken  place  in  our  country."     (Page  227.) 

The  only  result  of  the  Conference  of  Poissy  was  to  show  how  impossible 
it  was  to  agree,  and  that  it  vras  consequently  necessary  to  renew  persecu- 
tion, or  to  proclaim  loudly  that  persecution  was  at  an  end.  At  the  end  of 
this  bloody  period,  the  pastor  Chandieu  had  the  right  to  pronounce  these 
solemn  words :  ^'  Persecutions  have  given  us  the  experience  of  all  the  prom- 
ises of  God.  They  have  showed  us  t\\  the  solicitude  he  has  for  his  children, 
so  that  to-day  we  glory  in  the  hope  of  all  these  things,  not  only  because  we 
have  heard  them  from  the  Word  of  God,  but  because  we  have  experienced 
them  in  our  adversities." 

About  the  year  1561,  there  were  in  France  2150  organized  churches,  i.  e. 
having  pastors,  elders,  deacons  sometimes,  and  a  beginning  of  discipline 
for  the  conduct  of  the  flock,  the  keeping  up  of  a  right  spirit  of  union,  and 
the  repression  of  scandals.  There  were,  besides,  many  churches  in  process 
of  formation.  Before  the  Synod  of  1559,  the  number  of  organized  churches 
was,  at  most,  between  forty  and  fifty. 

The  religious  liberty  promised  at  the  termination  of  the  Conference  of 
Poissy  was  but  a  truce  between  two  battles.  Soon  '^  two  parties  in  the 
midst  of  one  nation  were  confi*onting  each  other ;  two  parties,  we  say,  and 
not  two  religions.  We  no  longer  find  the  men  who  took  counsel  of  the  gos- 
pel and  their  conscience  only,  but  compact  masses  without  personal  convic- 
tions, which,  in  every  country  and  in  all  times,  compose  the  bulk  of  the 
nations;  and  which,  in  their  fimaticism,  are  so  mudi  more  to  be  feared 
because,  without  thinking  themselves,  they  hold  the  opinions  of  those  whose 
service  they  have  embraced.  Divided  into  two  camps,  they  will  instinctively 
feel  that  a  certain  union  is  necessary  for  them ;  but  they  will  ignore  the 
&ct  that  it  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  free  exchanee  of  thoughts.  Instead 
of  seeking  to  become  assimilated  by  frank  communications,  they  will  com- 
bat each  other  arms  in  hand ;  but  the  uselessness  of  the  struggle  will  dr»v 
them  together  in  the  end" 
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^*  DnriDg  this  second  period,  which  ends  with  the  Yalois,  the  influence  of 
the  Reformation  continued  to  make  itself  felt ;  but  it  was  different  —  more 
social  than  indiyidual,  more  noisy  than  serious.  .  .  .  The  period  then  about 
to  begin  had  not,  therefore,  the  same  kind  of  grandeur;  but  yet  it  had  a 
true  grandeur,  to  be  seen,  however,  only  at  its  termination,  u  was  devel- 
oped less  in  principles  than  in  its  results ;  it  was  mariced  by  deliverances 
tatfier  than  by  a  spirit  of  devotion.    (Page  282.)  J.  ¥:  A. 

MoralUtes  det  teizieme  et  dixseptUme  SUelea,  Par  A.  Yinet.  Paris: 
1849.  Here  is  another  precious  volume,  for  which  the  numerous  admirers 
of  Yinet  are  indebted  to  the  activity  and  pious  zeal  of  the  editors,  who  have 
it  in  charge  to  publish  the  posthumous  works  of  this  great  Yaudois  thinker. 
Critics  find  that  the  multiplication  of  posthumous  volumes  is  in  some  re- 
spects a  cause  of  regret ;  for  they  say  with  much  reason,  that  if  published 
by  the  author,  they  would  have  been  much  more  complete.  They  fear  that 
such  publications  will  be  prejudicial  to  the  reputation  of  the  master.  But 
the  public  do  not  share  these  fears ;  they  eagerly  buy  what  is  offered  as 
eoming  from  the  pen  of  Yinet,  and  the  editors,  thus  stimulated,  increase  the 
Tolumes  and  the  editions. 

Yinet  was  not  only  a  brilliant  and  original  defender  of  Christianity,  a 
deep  thinker,  a  Reformed  theologian,  and  a  spiritual  orator  of  the  first  rank ; 
he  began  his  career  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  literary  critics,  surpass- 
ing  all  others  in  this  field,  as  well  in  all  the  subjects  he  touched.  His  name 
was  an  authority  in  literary  circles  even  in  Pans.  Now  he  is  better  known 
and  valued.  We  will  give  in  evidence  a  fresh  testimony,  by  the  first  writer 
of  our  times.  Sainte-Bsuve,  in  a  new  edition  of  his  Port  Royal,  says,  speak- 
ing of  Yinefs  opinion  of  his  work :  *'  It  is  a  precious  and  dear  approbation, 
eren  now  my  best  reward.*'  This  new  volume  of  Yinet  is  devoted  to  the 
moralists  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  It  is  a  work  necessary 
for  all  wishing  to  study  that  part  of  French  literature,  so  little  known,  even 
in  France.  Every  body,  indeed,  speaks  much  of  Fran9ois  Rabelais,  Michel 
de  Montaigne,  Pierre  Bayle ;  but  few  persons  read  them.  Not  only  are 
their  works  not  easily  found,  but  to  read  the  whole  of  them  would  not  be 
of  any  great  profit  It  is  then  a  great  advantage  in  studying  them  to  have 
a  guide  as  competent  and  sure  as  Yinet 

The  volume  ends  with  two  remarkable  firagments  on  philosophical  subjects : 
On  the  spontaneity  of  human  mind  in  matters  of  philosophy :  and  on  the 
will  seeking  its  law.  A  few  brief  extracts  will  give  an  idea  or  the  spirit  of 
tiie  book. 

"  The  re&ction  of  the  ethical  against  the  ritual,  is  the  true  fact  of  the  Re- 
formation, its  glory,  the  title  which  belongs  to  it  It  is  true  the  Reforma- 
tion was  presented  under  a  dogmatic  light,  because  its  principal  &ct  is 
a  dogma.  Every  thing  in  the  Christian  religion,  is  in  the  moral  order ;  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  redemption,  all  mysteries,  are  ethicaL  Their  aim  is  the 
salvation  and  regeneration  of  man.  And  what  is  regeneration,  if  it  is  not 
moral  ?  The  Gospel  alone,  of  all  religions,  penetrates  into  the  pure  intel- 
lectual region,  but  in  proportion  to  the  wants  of  the  heart  and  of  the  lif<^ 
There  is  no  useless  dogma,  none  there  for  itself;  the  exposition  of  divine 
truth  ceases  when  those  moral  wants  find  satisfaction.  .  .  .  Human  corrup- 
tion alone  was  able,  out  of  those  vital  element^  called  mysteries,  to  make 
only  speculations  or  formulas.  By  reestablishing  the  rights  of  morality 
in  religion,  the  reformers  reclaimed  Ghristianily  for  the  use  of  life.^' 
(P.  16  and  17.)  "  Scepticism  arises  either  from  the  corruption  of  a  political 
state,  or  the  degradation  of  the  philosophic  mind."  (P.  22.)  **  Though  we  do 
not  doubt  that  special  works  on  morality  have  an  influence  on  the  morals 
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of  a  natioD,  we  yet  think  that  the  philosopher  or  moraliet  writes  rather  in  the 
service  of  the  people  than  in  his  own."  .  .  .  ^'  Science  is  a  solitude  which  ke^g 
us  from  the  influence  of  society.  The  literary  man,  on  the  contrary,  is  only 
what  he  should  he,  when  he  partakes  of  the  social  life."  (P.  9.)  "  When 
nature  has  placed  in  the  same  man,  a  powerAil  soul,  and  a  thinking  mind,  we 
must  not  expect,  (he  soul  to  take  the  side  of  the  mind  against  herself."  "  If 
life  is  strong,  it  will  hring  the  thought  under  its  controL"  .  • .  '^  Social  theories 
as  well  as  philosophy,  are  affected  by  what  is  spontaneous.  They  boast  of  be- 
ginning with  examination  of  the  nature  of  things,  that  is  to  say,  the  true 
relations  of  man  with  man,  and  of  indiyiduals  with  society.  Nevertheless  all 
facts  are  against  that  view.  Pure  speculation  would  never  have  found  those 
theories  nor  even  looked  for  them.  They  appeared  in  the  world,  only  after 
facts  required  them.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  humanity  to  accept  pure 
speculation  before  experience  has  made  them  respectable  and  clear."  (P.  859.) 

J.  F.  A. 

Eistcry  of  the  Pretbyt&rian  Church  in  Ireland.  Condensed  from  the 
standard  work  of  Reid  and  Killen.  By  Rev.  Samuel  D.  Alexakbeb.  New 
York :  Carters.  1860.  12mo,  pp.  876.  This  is:  a  well-executed  compfla- 
tion  from  the  valuable  work  of  Br.  Reid,  continued  by  Dr.  Killen.  The  lus- 
tory  of  Irish  Presbyterianism  is  one  of  peculiar  interest,  from  its  conflicts 
with  a  dominant  Romanism  in  the  mass  of  the  Irish  population,  and  an  es- 
tablished episcopacy.  It  nobly  maintained  its  ground,  and  formed  in  Ulster 
a  population  combining  the  best  characteristics  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  peo- 
ple. The  narrative  is  brought  down  to  the  present  times,  including  the 
eventful  period  of  the  struggle  with  TJnitarianism.  The  number  of  the  I^x>- 
testants  is  said  to  be  only  one  fifth  of  the  whole  population.  This  we  sup- 
pose to  be  a  verj*  low  estimate.  This  work,  like  all  of  Mr.  Carter's  publica* 
tions,  is  issued  m  a  good  style ;  the  addition  of  an  Index  or  Table  of  Con- 
tents would  increase  the  convenience  of  its  use. 

The  Puritans :  or  the  Churchy  Court  and  Parliament  of  England^  dur^ 
ing  the  reigns  of  Edward  YI.  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  By  Samuel  Hopkins. 
Vol.  IL  ^ston :  Qould  k  Lincoln,  1860.  8vo,  pp.  589.  The  second  vol- 
ume of  this  work  is  not  inferior  in  interest  to  the  first,  and  it  is  superior  in 
its  solid  merits  as  a  historical  narrative.  It  is  not  wholly  pruned  from  im- 
aginary conversations ;  but  the  proportion  of  these  is  reduced,  and  the  his- 
tory is  drawn  with  a  firmer  hand.  The  period  traversed  is  from  the  Par- 
liament of  1676-6  to  that  of  1684-5.  The  stirring  scenes  of  this  epoch,  and 
Its  momentous  contest  for  principles,  are  brought  out  in  fiill  relief  The 
character  and  acts  of  the  archbishops  Grindal  and  Whitgift^  of  Bishop  Ayl- 
mer,  of  Elizabeth  and  Mary,  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits,  the  beginmng  of 
Presbyterianism  and  Brownism,  the  revival  and  doings  of  the  Court  of 
High  Commission,  and  the  foreign  relations  as  well  as  domestic  conflicts  of 
England,  are  described  in  such  detail,  that  they  might  fatigue  the  ordinaiy 
reader  were  it  not  for  the  life-like  character  which  is  given  to  ^e  persons 
and  events.  The  investigations  throughout  are  thorough.  Among  the 
points  of  theolo^cal  interest  is  the  evidence  adduced  to  prove  that  the  validr 
ity  of  Presbyterian  ordination  was  recognized  by  the  heads  of  the  English 
Church;  the  initiation  of  Presbyterian  discipline,  in  chap.  10,  where  the 
author  shows  that  the  Presbytery  of  Wandsworth  was  not  a  church,  but  a 
society  of  ministers ;  the  rise  and  character  of  the  early  Brownists ;  the 
<three  articles  of  Whitgiit ;  and  a  full  account  of  the  Court  of  High  Commis- 
sion in  its  rdations  to  public  law.  This  volume  will  increase  the  deserred 
^reputation  of  the  author,  and  gives  abundant  pledge  that  it  will  have  the 
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success,  which  it  so  highly  merits,  as  being  at  once  a  popular  and  thorough 
history  of  that  great  struggle,  in  which  the  foundations  of  our  own  civil  and 
religious  freedom  were  had 

A  Eutarical  Dueourn^  deliyered  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  Sept  7,  1859,  at  the 
Bi-centennial  cdebration  of  its  Settlement  By  Daniel  Coit  Gujcav, 
Librarian  of  Yale  GoUegei  Second  edition,  with  Additional  Notes.  Boston, 
1859,  8ya  The  sbx>ng  and  Qod-fearing  early  settlers  of  Norwich  are  weu 
commemorated  in  this  valuable  discourse,  which  is  worthy  of  its  subject. 
Norwich,  from  its  first  settlement,  was  strongly  attached  to  the  principle  of 
Belf-goremment  Rer.  James  Fitch,  its  first  minister,  '*  was  so  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  principles  of  Congregationalism  [independency  ?]  Uiat  at  his  or- 
dini^tion  in  Saybrook,  the  lay  brethren  laid  hands  upon  him,  although  two 
miniBters,  Rot.  Hr.  Hooker  and  Rev.  lir.  Stone,  were  present  The  ^ry  of 
Uncas  and  the  Mohegans  imparts  a  romantio  interest  to  the  earlier  annals. 
The  college  graduates,  as  given  in  the  Appendix,  number  200,  of  whom  70 
are  ministers,  5  Presidents,  and  20  Professors  of  Colleges,  4  Senators,  and  14 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  etc  Note  H  contains  the  Coyemuit  of 
the  church  as  renewed  in  1675.  The  provision  for  the  catechising  of 
"  males  who  are  eight  or  nine  years  of  age"  eveiy  Lord's  Day  *'  untii  Siey 
be  about  18  years  of  age ;"  and  for  the  continued  instruction  of  both  males 
and  females  from  that  a^  "  to  accustom  them  timely  to  the  exercise  of 
Church  Discipline,"  and  for  their  *'  excommunication"  if  they  do  not  publio- 
ly  profess  religion,  show  the  importance  which  was  attached  to  the  rela^ 
tion  of  children  to  the  church.  The  sketches  of  Major  John  Mason  and 
General  Jabez  Huntington,  and  other  notable  men,  are  well  drawn.  The 
Discourse  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  religious  as  well  as  the  civil  hiar 
tary  of  Connecticut 

"  The  M<mntain  Society  ;^'  A  Butory  of  the  Fvnt  JPrethyterian  CAureh, 
Orange^  If,  J.  By  Jakes  Hott,  Pastor  of  the  Church.  New  York :  C.  M. 
Saxton,  Barker  &  Co.  12mOj  pp.  281.  1860.  Mr.  Hoyt  has  done 
a  good  work  in  the  preparation  of  this  history.  Every  page  bears 
the  marks  of  careful  and  laborious  research.  A  good  taste  and  sound 
judgment  have  evidently  governed  him  in  the  execution  of  the  task.  The 
nistory  of  this  yenerable  church  covers  a  period  of  140  years,  and  is 
replete  with  stirring  incidents  and  gracious  .manifestations.  It  has  found 
a  fitting  writer  in  its  present  excellent  Pastor.  Such  a  history  possesses 
more  than  a  local  interest ;  it  helps  to  furnish  the  materials  for  a  general 
history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  example  is  worthy  of  being  fol- 
lowed. New  Jersey  seems  to  be  taking  the  lead  in  tills  important  matter. 
The  histories  of  a  group  of  churches  in  this  immediate  region  have  already 
been  written. 

2%e  History  of  the  United  States  of  America^  from  the  Discovery  of  the 
Continent  to  the  Close  of  the  First  Session  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Congress.  By 
J.  H.  Patton,  A.M.  Appleton  &  Co.  1860.  8yo.  Pp.  xvi,  806.  This 
new  History  of  the  United  States  is  intermediate  between  the  elaborate 
works  of  Bancroft  HU^th  and  others,  and  the  ordinary  school  histories. 
The  plan  of  the  author  is  well  conceived,  and  fiti^  carried  out  It  is  a 
candid,  well-digested,  and,  for  its  limits,  oomprehensiye  account  of  our  na* 
tional  history,  from  the  first  settiing  of  the  Continent,  to  the  Elansas  contest 
of  1858i  All  the  great  influences,  whidi  have  helped  to  form  our  character 
as  a  people,  are  reoognia^  and,  in  general,  put  m  their  proper  relations. 
The  rel^ous  and  Christian  elements  are  more  emphasized  than  in  many 
popular  compenda.    The  proportion  of  tiie  parts,  too,  is  well  maintained. 
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The  narrative  is  clear  and  eimple ;  neither  common-place  nor  rhetorical.  So  far 
as  we  have  examined,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  a  valuable  work,  and  one  which  fiUfi 
a  place  hitherto  left  vacant  Every  young  man  and  young  woman,  too,  would 
be  benefited  by  its  perusal,  while  it  will  also  be  instructive  to  many  persons 
of  an  older  growth.  The  later  history  has,  of  course,  to  do  with  sbnggles 
now  in  progress :  and  the  author  does  not  hide  his  own  opinions,  thou^  he 
expresses  them  in  an  impartial  itaanner.  The  volume  is  at  once  so  compen- 
dious and  full,  and  meets  such  a  decided  want,  that  it  must  attain  a  wide 
circulation.    It  is  issued  in  excellent  style. 

Chrut  in  HUtory.  By  Robebt  Tubnbull,  D.D.  New  and  revised  edition. 
Boston:  Gould  &  Lincoln.  12mo,  pp.,540.  1860.  The  character  of  this 
work  is  already  well-known.  Taking  the  Incarnation  as  the  central  point 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  it  attempts  to  show  how  all  the  forces  of  society 
converge  around  it ;  how  all  preceding  history  prepares  for  it,  and  how  all 
succeeding  history  .dates  from  it  The  author  aims  to  show  that  the  history 
of  the  world  can  be  understood  only  with  reference  to  Christ  And  this  is 
not*  assumed,  but  evolved  by  an  exposition  of  historical  facts.  It  is  a  work 
of  decided  ability,  and  sound  in  its  teachings.  This  new  edition  has  been 
thoroughly  revised,  and  a  more  perfect  form  given  to  the  work. 

Life  and  Times  of  Gen.  Sam  Dale,  the  Mississippi  Partisan.  By  J.  P.  H, 
Claiborne.  Illustrated  by  John  McLennan.  Harper  &  Brothers,  I860.  This 
entertaining  volume  gives  a  genuine  sketch  of  the  life  and  adventures  of  such 
a  frontier  partisan  as  this  country  only  could  produce.  The  combination  of 
such  a  daring,  almost  wild  life,  with  a  simple  heart  and  religious  belief,  gives 
elements  of  a  romantic  interest 

The  Life  of  Daniel  Wilson,  D,D.^  Bishop  of  Calcutta  and  Metropolitan  of 
India.  By  Josiah  Bateman,  MA.,  his  son-in-hiw  and  first  chaplain.  WiUi 
Portraits,  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Boston.  Gould  k  Lincoln.  8vo,  pp.  7414. 
1860.  Mr.  Bateman  enioyed  every  facility  in  the  preparation  of  this  Memoir, 
and  he  has  discharged  the  duty  devolved  upon  him  with  fidelity  and  thorough- 
ness. It  is  an  admirable  portraiture  of  a  remarkable  and  eminentiy  useful 
man.  Its  bulk  is  its  chief  objection.  A  littie  more  discrimination  in  the 
selection  and  compression  in  the  arrangement  of  the  materials  furnished  by 
his  long,  varied,  and  active  life,  would  have  added  to  its  interest  But  it 
is  a  noble  and  enduring  monument  to  the  piety,  learning  and  labors  of 
Bishop  Wilson.  It  is  deeply  interesting  and  instructive  to  follow  such  a 
devoted  and  honored  laborer  step  by  step  through  all  his  career.  His  earlj 
religious  experience  was  noteworthy,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  his  future 
usei^loess.  He  had  serious  difficulties  to  overcome  before  he  could  enter 
upon  the  work  of  the  ministry.  But  his  eye  was  ever  single,  his  heart 
glowing  with  love,  and  his  life  one  earnest  toil  for  Christ  His  name  is  iden- 
tified with  Christianity  in  India,  and  will  live  and  be  honored  there  when  the 
names  of  Governor-Generals  and  warriors  shall  have  perished.  The  illustra- 
tions give  additional  interest  and  value  to  this  stately  volume. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Lahore  of  Reo.  Adoniram  Jtideon,  D.D,  By 
Fbancis  Watland.  2  vols.,  12mo,  pp.  544,  404.  Sheldon  &  Co.  1660. 
This  Memoir  was  originally  published  in  1858  by  FhiUips,  Sampeon  S  Oo,^ 
Boston.  It  now  forms  one  of  the  regular  issues  of  the  above  enterprising^ 
house  of  this  city.  This  new  edition  is  in  fine  style,  and  the  two  volumes 
are  embraced  in  one,  by  which  the  price  is  considerably  reduced.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  work  is  already  established.  It  takes  rank  among  the  first  bio- 
graphies of  the  age,  and  is  a  soul^stirring  and  invaluable  contnbution  to  the 
Uterature  of  modern  missiona 
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Comm&ntar  uber  den  Brirf  an  die  Gdlater.    Von  Dr.  Earl  Wiesbler. 
Gottingen,  1859.    8yo,  pp.  xi.  611.    The  epistle  to  tl^e  Galatians  has  not 
for  many  years  received  so  thorough  an  exposition^  as  that  given  in  this  very 
able  commentary.    Dr.  Wieseler  has  been  hitherto  chiely  known  by  his 
work  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Apostolic  A^  which  won  for  him  a  very 
high  rank  as  an  historical  and  exegetical  writer.    This  volume  on  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Galatians  will  increase  that  reputation,  while  it  also  shows  his  skill 
and  learning  in  the  department  of  doctrinal  theology.    Besides  the  commen- 
tary proper,  he  discusses,  in  the  body  of  the  work,  and  in  the  concluding  Ex- 
cursus ^p.  552-600)  the  chronological  question,  raised  by\he  first  two 
chapters  as  compared  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.    Another  Excursus  gives 
a  summary  as  to  the  different  various  readinss,  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
recent  critical  investigationa    Dr.  Wieseler  incidentally  defends  the  historical 
diaracter  of  the  early  Christian  history  against  the  objections  of  Baur  and  his 
school,  denying  such  a  marked  division  between  the  Petrine  and  Pauline  party 
as  the  Tilbingen  divine  contends  for.  In  contrast  with  such  modernizing  of  the 
Pauline  doctrines  as  are  found,  for  example,  in  Jowett^s  Commentary,  it  is 
refreshing  to  find  that  this  accurate  scholar  defends  the  current  and  genuine 
Protestant  doctrine  on  the  central  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system.     His 
exposition  of  justification  b^  fiiith,  on  exegetical  and  doctrinsJ  grounds,  is 
very  full  and  complete,  vindicating  the  specific  character  of  justification,  as 
a  declarative  act,  against  both  the  Romanist  and  the  rationalist   The  fulness 
of  the  discussion  in  this  point  may  be  seen  firom  the  &ct  that  more  than  50 
pages  are  devoted  to  it;  the  comments  on  ii,  16  alone  occupying  some  thirty 
pages.    The  author  well  remarks  that  on  this  point  *^  the  chief  opponent  of  the 
Roman  system  is  the  Word  of  Scripture.^'     ^*  There  is  no  single  doctrine  in 
which  the  Roman  and  Protestant  systems  differ,  in  which  the  Roman  system 
has  the  Scripture  on  its  side.*^    Equally  full  is  Dr.  Wieseler's  examination  of 
the  Scriptural  usage  of  the  term  '  flesh,'  as  an  ethical  word.     With  the  best 
interpreters,  as  Augustine,  Luther,  Neander,  Tholuck,  and  Julius  Muller,  he 
says  that  it  signifies,  in  the  chief  passages,  ^*  sinful  human  nature,  as  made 
up  of  both  spirit  and  flesh,"  and  as  contrasted  with  the  spiritual  nature 
which  is  the  gift  of  God.    It  does  not  merely  mean  man's  lower  nature,  in 
distinction  from  his  higher  endowments,  but  his  whole  natural  state  as  one 
of  estrangement  from  God. 

For  these  and  similar  investigations,  this  commentary  deserves  a  high  po- 
sition. It  will  take  its  place  alongside  such  German  works  as  Harless  on  the 
Ephesians,  Tholuck  and  Bleek  on  the  Hebrews,  etc.,  as  containing  a  full  ex- 
position of  the  sacred  text  It  is  another  evidence  that  the  orthodox  system 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  most  thorough  critical  examinatidh  of  the  Word 
of  God.  German  exegesis,  long  under  the  dominion  of  rationalism,  is  slowly 
sweeping  roimd,  and  taking  up  its  old  position  as  a  bulwark  of  the  old  faith. 

Lectures  on  the  Epietles  of  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians,  By  John  Lillib, 
D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Kingston,  N.  Y.  Bvo,  pp.  585. 
Carter  &  Brothers.  1860.  This  is  not  a  commentary,  but  simply  a  series  of 
lectures  delivered  by  a  pastor  to  his  people,  retaining  essentiaUr  their  ori* 
ginal  form.  The  lectures  are  practical,  and  adapted  to  nourish  fai^  and 
arouse  the  conscience.  Dr.  Lillie  is  a  scholar,  and  we  have  the  results  of 
patient  and  extensive  research  in  this  volume,  without  the  offensive 
parade  of  learning.  He  is  an  earnest  believer  in  the  pre-millennial  advent 
of  Christ  and  his  personal  reign  on  earth.    These  views,  of  course,  deter- 
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mine  his  interpretation  of  parts  of  these  Epistles,  and  he  makes  his  pages 
glow  with  **  the  brightness  of  his  cobiing."  Aside  fix>m  this  feature  of  the 
work,  we  warmly  commend  it  as  an  able  and  instinctiye  exposition  of  one 
the  richest  portions  of  the  Bible. 

T?ie  Nonsuch  Professor  in  hi$  Meridian  Splendcur;  or  the  Singular 
Actions  of  Sanctified  Christians  laid  open  in  seren  Sermons,  at  All-Hallow's 
Church,  London-wall.  By  Wiluax  Seckeb.  To  which  is  added  the 
Wodding-Ring,  a  Sermon  by  the  same  Author.  With  an  Introduction,  by 
C.  P.  Krauth,  D.D.  New  York:  Sheldon  &  Co.  1860,  pp.  820.  Dr. 
Erauth  and  Mr.  Sheldon  have  rendered  a  good  serrice  to  uie  Christian 
public  by  the  republication  of  these  two  quaint,  original,  and  yet  practical 
works  of  the  Dissenting  minister  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Tne  Wedding- 
Ring  was  first  published  in  1668  and  has  passed  through  several  editions: 
the  Nonsuch  Professor  appeared  in  1660:  a  New-York  ^Uon,  commended 
by  Drs.  McLeod  and  Romayne,  was  issued  in  1818.  The  ^*  doctrine  raised" 
in  the  latter  work  is,  that  **a  singular  Christian  will  p^orm  singular 
actions  f*  and  these  are  set  forth  with  wit,  and  wisdom,  and  spiritual  in- 
sight An  apothegm  might  be  culled  from  almost  every  page.  The 
Wedding-Ring  is  excellent  in  its  counsels^  and  in  that  brevity,  which,  if 
not  the  soul,  is  at  least  the  best  body,  of  wit  It  opens  thus :  '*  Man  is,  in 
his  creation,  angelical;  in  his  corruption,  diabolioJ;  in  his  renovalioQ, 
theological ;  in  his  translation,  majestical.'*  The  bibliographer,  Lowndes,  is 
cited  as  sayiog  of  the  Nonsuch  Ftofessor,  "  A  beautiful  little  work,  wortii 
Its  weight  in  gold.**    It  cannot  be  read  without  interest  and  profit 

The  Power  of  Jeeue  Ohriet  to  som  to  the  Uttermost,  By  the  Rev.  A.  J. 
Campbbll,  Melrose.  New  York :  Carte  rand  Brothers.  1860,  pp.  829.  The 
great  theme  of  this  volume  is  advocated  with  warmtfi  and  eloquence,  and  in 
a  truly  evangelical  spirit,  under  its  various  aspects  of  warning,  encourage- 
ment and  comfort 

The  Historical  Buidenee  of  the  Truth  of  the  Soripture  Seeords  Stated 
anew.  With  Special  Reference  to  the  Doubts  and  Discoveries  of  Modem 
.  Times.  By  George  Rawlinson  M.A.  From  the  London  edition,  with  the  Notes 
translated  by  Rev.  A.  N.  Arnold.  Boston:  Gbuldand  Lincoln.  New  York: 
Sheldon  &  Co.  1860.  Pp.  454.  This  is  the  course  of  eight  Bamptop 
Lectures  for  1859 ;  and,  in  connection  with  the  volume  of  Mr.  Mansel,  it 
shows  that  the  lecturers  in  this  ancient  foundation  are  entering  into  the  heart 
of  modem  criticism  about  the  authority  and  claims  of  the  divine  revelation. 
The  learned  editor  of  Herodotus  was  well  qualified  for  the  task  he  has  here 
undertaken.  In  the  limits  assigned  he  could  not,  of  course,  go  over  all  the 
ground  of  infidel  objections  to  the  historical  character  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  reoords,  but  he  has  taken  up  many  of  the  points  of  chirf  dijffl- 
culty,  and  applied  with  success  the  results  of  modem  researches  in  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  history.  He  plants  himself  on  the  sound  position,  that  the 
revelation  is  essentiaUy  historical  The  canons  of  historical  criticism  an 
dearly  and  forcibly  presented  in  the  introductory  Lecture,  and  implied  in 
the  whole  ooturse  wi&  skill  and  ability.  The  author  contends,  land  justly, 
that  prima  faeie  the  Biblical  records  are  at  least  as  worthy  of  credit  aa 
Berosus  and  Herodotus.  The  coincidences  found  by  the  later  Assyrian 
researches,  are  brought  out  with  convincing  evid^ce.  The  three  Lectures 
on  the  New  Testament  are  an  excellent  summary  of  facts  and  arguments  in 
reply  to  the  Straussian  mythical  hypothesis  and  its  involved  ansurdities. 
The  work  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our  apologetic  literature. 
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PHIL0S6PHY. 

Die  Christliche  PhiUmphie^  etc.  Christian  Philosophr,  its  Idea,  its 
Bxternal  Relations,  and  its  Histoiy  to  the  most  recent  Times.  Bj  Br. 
Hkinrich  Rittbil  Yolnme  second.  Gottingen,  1859,  pp.  679.  This 
second  volume  of  Dr.  Ritter^s  exposition  of  Christian  philosphy  completes 
the  work,  of  which  we  gave  some  account  in  our  Review  last  year.  It  con- 
tains the  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Books :  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Books  are 
on  the  History  of  Christian  Philosopnj  when  it  was  chiefly  secular 
(worldly)  in  its  character ;  the  Fourth  hemg  devoted  to  Christian  Philosophy 
under  the  Predominance  of  Philology,  and  the  Fifth,  under  the  Predo- 
minance of  Mathematics  and  the  Natural  Sciences.  The  Sixth  Book  then 
narrates  the  history  of  the  later  German  schools ;  including  an  account  of 
the  syateins  of  Kant,  Lessing,  Herder,  Jaoobi,  Fries,  Fichte,  SdieOing  and 
Hegel ;  and  of  the  opposition  to  the  Absolute  Philosophy  by  SGhleier^uu^her 
and  Herbart ;  ending  with  the  speculations  of  Strauss,  Bruno  Bauer  and  - 
Feuerbach.  The  later  English,  Scotch  and  eyen  French  systems  receive 
a  less  8hare  of  attention  than  strict  justice  would  demand.  The  woric  is 
pervaded  by  a  high  philosophical,  as  well  as  Chxistian  spirit ;  and  the  result 
is,  Ihat  no  system  of  philosophy  can  ba  considered  as  really  grasping  and 
solving  the  problem  of  specoUtioo,  which  is  arrayed  against  the  Chr^tian 
laith.  It  is  in  some  sort  a  compendium  of  Dr.  Bitterns  hunger  work :  but 
shoif  8  also  the  firoits  of  continued  studies,  and  has  a  more  definite  Christian 
tendency.  He  does  not  speak  as  a  theologian,  but  as  a  philosopher ;  and 
hence  his  candid  and  comprehensive  criticisms  will  perhaps  have  more  in- 
fluence over  many  thinkers.  It  would  be  a  good  service  to  the  cause  of 
philosophical  and  Christian  learning  toMve  these  able  yolumes  made  more 
accessible  to  English  readers  by  a  competent  version. 

The  Intuitions  of  the  Mind  inductively  in/oestigated.  By  Rev.  Jamxs 
HcCosH,  LL.D.,  Prof,  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  Queen's  College, 
Belfast  New-York:  Carters.  1860.  8vo,  pp.  604.  Dr.  McCosh  attempts 
in  this  volume  a  higher  theme  than  in  any  of  his  previous  works ;  the  m- 
yestigation,  classification,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  application  of  our  Pri- 
mitive Cognitions,  Beliefs  and  Judgments.  The  First  Part  gives  a  general 
View  of  the  Nature  of  the  Intuitive  Convictions  of  the  Human  Mind ;  the 
Second  Part  is  devoted  to  a  Particular  Examination  of  the  Intuitions,  under 
the  head  of  Cognitions,  Belief  and  Judgments ;  the  Third  Part  treats  of 
Intuitive  Principles  in  Relation  to  the  Various  Sciences,  concluding  with  an 
application  to  theology.  The  general  philosophical  position  of  the  book  is 
intermodjate  between  idealism  and  sensationalism.  By  an  animated  style, 
and  frequent  repetitions  of  the  author's  personal  convictions,  more  life  is 

g'ven  to  the  discussions  than  is  usual  in  volumes  of  such  abstract  matter, 
r.  McCosh  is  an  independent  thinker,  deyoted  to  no  man  or  school ;  and 
some  of  the  more  interesting  parts  of  the  volume  are  devoted  to  criticism  on 
his  predecessors  and  contemporaries.  He  dissents,  we  are  elad  to  see,  firom 
Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  as  to  the  positive  nature  of  our  idea  or  the  Infinite,  on 
the  question  of  Causality,  and,  generally,  upon  the  main  postulates  of  the  - 
Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned.  Some  of  his  criticism  of  German  philoso- 
phers proceed  firom  a  misapprehension  of  their  real  views ;  though  many  of 
Ids  remarks  are  just  and  forcible.  To  do  it  justice,  the  work  requires  a 
fuller  notice  than  we  can  here  give  to  it.  We  are  not  sure  that  we  alwajrs 
master  the  terminology  of  the  author,  even,  for  example,  in  respect  to  his 
use  of  the  two  main  words  in  the  title,  Intuitions  and  Induction.    Accord- 
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iog  to  the  onUnary  usage  of  Induction,  this  process  can  only  nve  us  & 
general,  and  never  a  universal  or  nec€»Bsary  truth.  And  when  Intuitions 
are  said,  for  example,  to  be  ** primarily  directed  to  individual  objects,"  we 
are  entirely  at  a  loss  for  a  definition  of  the  word,  which  shall  cover  this  case 
and  also  its  application  to  universal  and  necessary  truths.  No  possible 
abstraction  and  generalisation  from  individual  objects  can  give  us  the  prime 
truths  of  reason.  The  work  will  attract  attention,  not  only  from  the  re- 
putation of  the  author,  but  also  ftom  the  &ct,  that,  excepting  Ferrier^s 
Institutes  of  Metaphysic,  and  the  partial  discussions  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  it  is  the  only  volume  from  the  Scotch  school  which  attempts  the 
construction  of  a  regular  metaphysical  system. 

Logique  de  Hegel,  traduite  pour  la  premiere  fois,  et  accompagn^e  d'une 
Introduction  et  d^un  Commenture  perpetuel;  par  A.  Vera.  2  Tomes. 
Paris :  1869.  Pp.  354,  ^9^-  So  &r  as  we  know,  TA,  Y^ra  is  the  only  French 
Hegelian  extant.  B^nard  has  translated  HegeFs  .^thetics,  but  does  not 
profess  to  be  a  convert  to  his  logic  Dr.  H.  Sloman  a  few  years  ago  wrote 
for  a  pupil  a  French  version  of  Hegel's  SubjectiTe  (Formal)  Logic,  which 
was  then  put  into  English  by  him  and  J.  Walion,  and  published  in  a  pam- 
phlet in  London  in  1856.  But  M.  Y^ra  is  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of  the  grwt 
Teutonic  metaphysician.  His  first  work,  Probldme  de  la  Certitude,  Paris, 
1845,  grappled  with  the  question  of  the  certainty  of  knowledge  on  the  basis 
of  the  Hegelian  objective  idealism.  His  Introduction  k  la  Philosophie  de 
Hegel,  Paris,  1856,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  thorough  exhibition  of  the 
principles  of  Hegel's  system  that  has  been  published  outside  of  Germany. 
English  readers  were  invited  by  him  to  accept  this  doctrine,  in  contrast  with 
the  crudities  of  Calderwood  and  Feirier,  in  sixty-eight  pages,  with  the  title 
An  Inquiry  into  Speculative  and  Experimental  Science,  issued  in  1866.  And 
now  we  hare  in  clear  French,  with  acute  expositions,  the  beginning  of  a 
version  of  Hegel's  most  abstruse  treatise;  a  literal  translation  of  the  concise 
bgic  of  Hegel,  as  given  in  his  Encyclopsddia  in  the  edition  of  1817,  and 
not  of  the  larger  treatise.  He  has  done  well  to  take  this  abridgment,  adding 
explanations  from  the  larger  treatise  and  other  works.  The  translator's 
plan  extends  to  the  publication  of  the  whole  of  this  Encyclopaedia,  in  its 
earlier  and  more  concise  form,  though  it  was  edited  after  Hegel's  death,  with 
supplements  from  his  auditors'  notes  on  his  Lectures.  The  first  volume  of 
M.  Y6ra's  work  is  occupied  with  his  own  Introduction,  and  with  that  of  He- 
gel to  this  Logic.  In  his  own  Introduction  he  discusses  the  general  princi- 
ple of  the  Hegelian  svstem,  especially  in  its  identification  of  Logic  and  Me- 
taphysics, showing  that  the  former  presupposes  and  runs  into  the  latter, 
that  we  cannot  maJce  an  ultimate  distinction  between  thought  and  its  form, 
or  even  between  ideas  and  heme.  Without  considering  the  forcible  objec- 
tions ursed  by  German  philosophers  to  the  Hegelian  system,  M.  Y4ra  adopts 
it  with  Uie  s^al  of  a  neophyte.  Considered  as  an  attempt  to  transfer  an 
abstruse  German  treatise  into  the  French  ton^e,  the  work  is  certainly  very 
BUccessfuL  The  difficulties  are  found  partly  m  the  contrasted  nature  of  the 
two  languages,  and  partly  in  the  idiomatic  peculiarities  of  the  H^elian  tenn- 
inolog^.  ¥oT  example,  "  LExiatence,  au  contraire,  est  cette  unite,  ou  le  de- 
venir  [das  Werden]  sans  cette  forme  d'unit6 ;  elle  est,  par  consequent,  lim- 
it6e  et  finie  .  .  .  EUe  est  contenue  virtuellement  [an  aieh]  dans  son  unil6, 
mais  elle  n'y  est  pas  encore  pos6e,"  (ii.  pp.  22,  28.)  Only  a  long  commen- 
tary could  make  this  intelligible  even  to  Frenchmen.  So  too  (pp.  24,  25) : 
*'  Le  devenir,  par  suite  de  cette  opposition  qu'il  contient,  passe  dans  TunitS 
oudes  deux  contraires  se  trouvent  supprim^s,  et  le  riiultat  deoe  passage  est 
I'existence :"  rather  as  difficult  "  passage"  either  in  French  or  English  1  The 
only  Frencn  equi^ent  for  JSttocu  is  quelque  chote,    An-neh-uyn  is  ren- 
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dered  TStre-enrtai ;  Fikr'9uik-9&yn  appears  as  Hre-pfmr-^oi.  The  second 
Tolume  carries  the  translation  through  the  three  divisions  of  the  Science  of 
Being,  the  Science  of  Essence,  the  Science  of  Notions  (Conceptions). 


GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

ITarrative  of  the  Earl  of  ElgirCi  Mission  to  China  cmd  Japan  in  the 
years  185T,  '58,  '59.     By  Lawrence  OLiPHAirr,  Esq. :  Harper  k  Brothers. 
1860.    8yo,  pp.  645.     The  mission  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin  is  fortunate  in  its' 
historian.    Mr.  Oliphant's  volume  is  one  of  absorbing  interest ;  and  it  is 
issued  in  a  very  handsome  style,  with  abundant  illustrations.     The  events 
described,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  opening  of  two  vast  empires  to 
the  influence  of  European  commerce  and  civilization,  have  an  interest  from 
their  relation  to  the  general  history  of  mankind,  as  well  as  in  their  imme- 
diate details.    The  whole  course  of  the  mission .  is  amply  narrated,  from  its 
banning  to  its  consumaiation,  and  with  all  the  zest  given  to  it  by  the  cir- 
cumlocutions and  evasions  of  Chinese  diplomacy,  if  such  it  can  be  called. 
Mr.  Oliphant  is  a  keen  observer,  and  a  capital  narrator ;  whatever  is  novel  or 
peculiar  in  character  or  customs  or  places,  is  graphically  portrayed.  Among 
the  most  attractive  parts  of  his  volume  are  his  details  about  Japanese  life, 
habits,  trade,  and  history,  presenting  much  that  is  new.     As  fiir  as  the  his- 
tory of  religion  is  concerned,  though  this  has  not  been  studied  as  thoroughly 
by  the  author  as  the  topics  which  more  directly  concerned  the  mission,  yet 
many  important  facts  and  accounts  of  rites  and  opinions  are  interspersed. 
The  Jesuit  missions  among  the  Japanese  receive  particular  attention.    A 
full  account  is  given  of  the  system  of  faith  of  the  notorious  Chinese  rebel — 
a  literal  rendermg  of  the  Tai-Ping  Manifesto,  which  banishes  some  illusive 
reports  as  to  its  affinity  with  Christianity.    The  work  is  one  which  will  be 
sure  to  find  a  large  class  of  readers,  and  it  has  the  elements  of  permanent 
literary  worth. 

Letters  from  Switeerland.  By  Samuel  Tren^sus  Prikb,  author  of  "  Trav- 
els in  Europe  and  the  East"  Sheldon  &  Co.  1860.  Dr.  Prime  holds  ever 
d  fresh  and  glowing  pen.  His  former  books  of  travel  have  charmed  multi- 
tudes of  readers.  And  the  present  one  is  equal  to  them  in  interest  He  is 
a  most  genial  traveller,  quick  to  mark  the  chief  points  of  interest,  and  happy 
in  his  effort  to  give  life  and  freshness  to  the  picture.  The  reader  who  fol- 
lows him  along  the  sublime  path  of  Alpine  scenery  will  have  no  octasion  to 
complain  of  dulness,  and  it  will  be  his  own  fault  if  he  fall  to*  see  and  learn 
enough  amply  to  reward  him  for  the  journey. 

The  Bihliographer*s  Manual  of  English  Literature,  By  William  Thos. 
Lowndes.  New  Edition  by  Henbv  G.  Bohn,  Part  V.  London :  1860. 
To  Lyttleton.  This  edition  is  very  much  superior  to  the  original  one.  Mr. 
Bohn  is  indefatigable  in  his  additions  and  researches.  Some  of  the  articles, 
as  tiiat  on  Junius,  are  ouite  complete.  Mr.  Bohn  in  his  Preface  gives  some 
curious  researches  bearing  on  the  authorship  of  Junius,  confirmatory  of  the 
claims  of  Sir  Philip  Francis.  This  Manual  is  far  from  being  satls&ctory  in 
theology,  but  in  general  literature  it  is  indispensable. 

Inaugural,  delivered  before  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  in 
Bath-Eden  Church,  Newberry,  S.  C.  By  J.  A.  Bbown,  D.D.  Charleston, 
S.  C.    This  is  an  able  defense  of  the  study  of  the  original  languages  of  the 
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Scriptures,  and  also  contains  a  candid  estimate  of  tiie  arguments  in  respe<^ 
to  a  reyision  of  the  English  version.  It  gires  excellent  promise  of  Dr. 
Brown's  success  as  a  tiieological  teacher. 

The  Religious  C<mditym  of  Ohriitendom,  Third  Part  The  Series  of 
Papers  read  at  the  Conference  of  the  Syangelical  Alliance  in  B^lln,  1857. 
Edited  hj  Bey.  Edward  Stbamb,  Secretaiy  of  the  British  Organization. 
London :  1869.  In  this  handsome  volume  of  over  700  pages,  are  collected 
the  reports  and  addresses  made  to  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  giving  a  very 
complete  view  of  Protestantism,  especially  in  its  relation  to  Romanism,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  Much  of  the  material  can  no  where  else  be  found.  The 
spirit  of  Ohristian  fellowship  is  enlarged  bj  such  a  volume. 

The  Platonic  Dialogues  for  JSjtglieh  Readers,  Bj  William  Whbwell,  D.D. 
VoLI.  Cambridge.  1859.  Pp.444.  The  idea  of  this  work  is  excellent,  and  it 
is  well  executed.  An  English  reader  can  take  up  the  volume  and  find  himself 
introduced  in  a  familiar  and  intelligible  maimer  to  the  great  philosopher  of 
Ghreece.  Dr.  Whewell  has  been  employed  upon  this  task  for  several  years,  and 
the  result  shows  the  marks  of  that  careful  revision  of  a  translation,  which 
removes  the  vestiges  of  foreign  idioms.  He  is  a  cautious  critic,  vindicating 
for  Plato  some  duJogues,  wmch  bolder  men  have  denied  to  be  his.  He  is 
also  inclined  to  find  less  of  profundity  in  the  Platonic  philosophy  than  many 
of  the  Germans  do,  and  always  decides  for  the  plain  rather  thui  the  recon- 
dite sense.  This  volume  contains  thirteen  Dialogues ;  Class  I,  Dialogues  of 
the  Socratic  School,  embracing  Laches,  Charmides,  Lysis,  the  Rivids,  the 
first  and  second  Alcibiades,  Theages,  CUtophon.  Class  H,  Dialogues  refer- 
ring  to  the  Trial  and  Death  of  Socrates,  vis.  Meno,  Euthyphro,  Apology, 
Crito,  Phsede. 

ITcMTper's  Oreeh  and  Latin  Olassies,  Aeschylus  ex  novissima  recensione 
Frederici  A.  Paley.  Accessit  verborum  quad  prascipue  notanda  sunt  et 
Nominum  Index.  Quinti  Horatii  Flacci  Opera  Omnia,  ex  recensione  A.  J. 
Macleane.  New  York :  1860.  These  are  the  first  volumes  of  the  new  series 
of  Greek  and  Latin  texts,  which  the  Harpers  propose  to  issue.  Thev  are 
beautifully  got  up,  with  clear  type,  superfine  paper  and  flexible  mnslin  bind- 
ings, and  published  at  forty  cents  a  volume.  The  text  is  carefully  prepared 
on  the  basis  of  the  London  Bibliotheca  Classica.  Every  learner  and  scnolar 
should  have  these  elegant  editions. 

The  Satires  of  Juvenal,  Persius,  Sulpicia,  and  LuciHus,  literally  translated 
into  English  Prose,  with  Notes,  Chronological  Tables,  Arguments,  etc.  By 
the  Rev.  Lswis  Evans.  To  which  is  added  the  Metrical  version  of  Juvenu 
and  Persius,  by  the  late  William  Gifford,  Esq.  This  new  volume  of  Har- 
per's N'ew  Classical  Library  amply  sustains  the  character  of  the  series.  Mr. 
Gifford's  Essay  on  the  Roman  Satirists  is  also  given  in  the  introduction. 
The  prose  translation  of  Mr.  Evans  is  faithful,  and  acoompanied  with  valua- 
ble notes. 

Lncy  Crofton^  By  the  author  of  Margaret  Mutland,  etc.  eta :  Harper  k 
Brothers.  1860.  This  is  one  of  the  best  works  of  fiction  recentiy  pub- 
lished ;  elevated  in  its  tone,  discriminating  in  its  portraiture  of  character, 
and  attractive  in  narrative. 

Wclfi  of  the  KnoU,  and  other  Poems.  By  Mrs.  George  P.  Marsh.  New 
York  :  Charles  Scribaer.  1860.  12mo,  pp.  327.  The  scene  of  the  largest  poem 
in  this  beautiful  volume  is  laid  partly  in  the  island  of  Amram,  near  the  coast  of 
the  duohy  of  Schleswig  Holstetn,  and  partly  in  and  around  the  city  of  Tunis. 
This  diversity  of  region  gives  ooeaeion  tor  depleting  marked  eontraata  In  natural 
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•eea«ry  and  !n  lukbits  of  Ufe.  Mn.  H&nh  Bhows  a  higli  degree  of  poetic  skill  in 
delio eating  scenes  of  nature  and  yariedes  in  character.  Her  poems  Indicate 
fertility  of  invention  and  conunand  of  a  great  variety  of  metre,  often  admirably 
adapting  the  measure  of  the  verse  to  the  subject.  A  delicate  fancy  and  highly 
enlUvated  taste  predde  over  all  the  details  of  the  execution.  The  fruits  of  wide 
travel  in  remote  lands,  and  of  faithful  observation,  are  gracefully  interwoven. 
Several  of  the  minor  poems  are  translations  from  the  Swedish  and  German, 
and  would  be  worthy  of  any  scholar ;  one  from  Zwingle,  in  old  English  style,  is 
a  remarkable  version.  The  whole  volume  is  an  admirable  addition  to  our  poet- 
ical literature,  and  will  insure  to  Mrs.  Marsh  a  high  and  honorable  position 
among  American  female  poets. 

Women  Artut$  in  all  A^es  and  Countries,  By  Mrs.  Ellett,  author  of  The 
Women  of  the  Ameriean  lievolution,  Kew  York :  Harper  <b  Brothers.  1859. 
12mo,  pp.  3*77.  This  excellent  work  fills  up  a  gap  in  our  sestheUc  literature. 
It  la  a  very  interesting  and  historically  complete  sketch  of  what- the  women  of 
all  ages  have  acoompUshed  for  art.  Written  in  a  simple  and  direct  style,  it  is 
also  not  deficient  in  critical  grasp  and  the  delineation  of  the  characteristic  dif- 
ferences of  the  schools.  The  descriptions  of  artists  and  their  works  show  a 
refined  taste  and  delicate  appreciation  of  the  various  forms  of  art. 

A  Life  for  a  lAfe,     By  the  author  of  John  Halifax^  The  OffUvies,  etc. 
Kew  York :  Harper  <k  Brotnerai     1859.    12mo,  pp.  39(S.     A  new  work  by  Miss 
'Hnloch  is  sure  to  find  a  multitude  of  readers.    This  is  one  of  the  very  best  of 
her  admirable  novels. 

Zove  me  Little,  Love  me  Long.  By  Charles  Readk.  New  York :  Har< 
pera.  1860.  12mo,  pp.  435.  52.  A  Good  Fight,  and  other  Take.  By  Chablxs 
Bkade.  With  illustrations.  Harpers.  1859.  12mo,  pp.  341.  These  two 
novels  have  the  well-known  characteristic  of  the  author :  sharp  delineations, 
lively  narrative,  animated  colloquies,  and  a  certain  marked  carelessness  of  style 
and  manner.  He  belongs  to  the  realistic  school  of  novelists.  The  second  of 
these  volumes  is  made  additionally  attractive  by  its  quaint  illustrations. 

Mierepreeentation.  A  novel  by  Anna  H.  Dburt,  author  of  Friends  and 
Fortune,  Eastbfwry,  etc.    Kew  York :  Harper  &,  Brothers.     1860.    8vo,  pp.  211. 

The  Wxf^s  Trials  and  Triurnphs,  By  the  author  of  Grace  Hamilton's 
School'Days,  Hearts  Ease  in  the  Mouse,  etc.,  etc.    Kew- York  :  Sheldon  <fc  Go. 

The  Christian  Lawyer;   being  a  Portraiture  of  the  life  and  Character  of 
William  George    Baker.    New  York:  Carlton  <b  Porter.     1859.     12mo,  p^. 
320.     Mr.  Baker  was  taken  away  in  the  maturity  of  life,  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
Christian  usefulness.    His  life  furnishes  a  high  example  of  devotion  to  God 
through  many  trials  and  in  spite  of  the  temptations  of  nls  professional  career. 

Life  and  Liberty  in  America ;  or.  Sketches  of  a  Tour  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  in  1857-8.  By  ChaBles  Maceat,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  With  ten 
illustrations.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1859.  12mo,  pp.  413.  Dr. 
MackaVs  descriptions  are  animated,  and  his  criticisms  are  in  a  kind  spirit.  See- 
ing only  or  chiefly  the  outside  of  our  life,  he  fails  to  detect  the  real  sources  of 
our  character.  He  judges  according  to  the  appearance,  and  has  but  a  super- 
ficial acquaintance  with  our  history  and  institutions.  But  his  stories  are  well 
told«  his  poetry  is  lively,  and  his  book  is  entertaining. 

lAfe  in  Bpain ;  Poet  and  Present.  By  Walter  Thobnbtjet.  With  illus- 
trations New  York :  Harper  it  Brothers.  1860.  8vo,  pp.  388.  Mr.  Thorn- 
bury  is  the  author  ot  Every  Man  his  own  Trumpeter,  Art  and  Naiure,  and  other 
works,  and  has  been  connected  with  the  AiKaeneumy  London.  This  volume  is  a 
series  of  **  photographic"  sketches  of  Spanish  life  "  taken  (I  assure  you,  dear 
reader)  on  cigarette  paper,  and  written  with  ink  made  of  orange-juice  and 
Bpanieh  liquorice."    The   descriptions  are  very  animated  and  picturesque; 
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» 
minute  in  details,  bo  lus  to  make  tbem  life-like ;  dasMng  and  off-hand,  too,  as 
seen  by  a  sharp  ejQ  in  a  rapid  journey.  After  reading  it,  we  seem  to  knov  all 
about  Spanish  dinners,  and  hotels,  and  proyerbs,  (a  yery  good  selection,)  and 
bull-fights,  and  the  Alhambra,  and  Murlllo's  pictures,  and  Spanish  art,  and  the 
men  and  women  to  be  met  in  Journeying;  and  we  feel  yery  mueh  obliged  to  our 
ititelligent  and  liyely  companion. 

Tke  Gospel  in  Burmah.  By  Mrs.  Magloud  Wtub.  New  York  :  Sheldlpn 
&  Co.  1860.  Pp.  332.  Hrs .  Wylie  presents  us  in  this  yolnme  with  a  connected 
narratiye  of  the  introdu<;tion  and  maryelous  progress  of  Christianity  among  the 
mese  and  Karens.  It  is  not  a  formal  history,  but  a  series  of  sketches  drawn 
from  materials  which  lie  scattered  in  the  yaluable  memoirs  of  Dr.  Judson  and  of 
muny  of  his  co-laborers  who  haye  fallen  on  that  field,  and  in  yarions  other 
works.  The  story  is  told  in  a  concise  and  pleasing  manner,  and  apparently 
with  candor  and  impartiality.  No  one  can  read  it  and  not  haye  his  sympathies 
awakened  afresh  and  deepened  in  the  missionary  work,  or  refrain  from  thanking 
Ood  for  Uie  signal  displays  of  his  power  in  connection  with  this  highly  fayored 
mission. 

Children* $  Books. — HUtcry  of  Peter  the  Oreaty  Emperor  of  Hussia.  By 
Jacob  Abbott.  With  engrayings.  New  York,  Harper  <b  Brothers,  1860. 
18mo,  pp.  368.  Stories  ^  Rainbow  and  Lucky.  By  Jacob  Abbott  :  Handie 
and  Rairibovf  s  Journey,  rublished  by  Harpers.  2  yols.  18mo,  pp.  18*7, 201. 
The  Florence  Stories.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  Florence  and  John.  New  York  :  Shel- 
don <k  Co.  1860.  Pp.  262.  All  these  yolumes  are  issued  in  an  attractiye  style, 
and  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  the  little  folks.  Of  a  kindred  tone  are  the 
Oakland  Stories,  by  GsoBaE  B.  Tatlor,  of  Virginia.  New- York :  Sheldon, 
Blakeman  A  Co.  1860.  Harry's  Summer  in  Asheroft,  With  illustrations. 
1860,  happily  unites  amusement  with  instruction,  ihe  Old  Battle  Oround, 
ByT.  T.  Trowbbidob.  New  York :  Sheldon  <b  Co.  1860.  18mo,  pp.  216, 
has  been  eagerly  read  by  some  boys  and  girls  we  know  about.  The  Hidden 
Treasure  ;  or,  The  Secret  of  Success  in  Life.  By  Miss  Sarah  A.  Babcock, 
Four  illustrationsw  New  York  :  Carlton  <&  Porter.  12mo,  pp.  264,  enforces 
-the  duty  of  systematic  beneficence  in  an  interesting  narrative.  James  Challen 
A  Son,  of  Philadelphia,  are  the  publishers  of  two  useful  books  by  Axsx  IC 
Htde  :  Enalish  History,  condensea  and  simplified  for  children,  and  a  Ladder  to 
Learning,  lot  little  climbers;  JEIere  is  a  little  square,  thin  book,  of  wjiich  no 
child  can  read  the  title  without  wanting  to  see  it,  and  the  book  is  quite  as  good 
as  the  title:  The  Story  of  the  Oray  African  Parrot,  who  was  rescued  by  the 
little  sailor-boy  in  the  riyer  (Gaboon;  how  he  whistled,  and  how  he  talked, 
including  his  great  battle  with  the  monkeys,  which  lasted  six  weeks,  and  how 
he  behayed  during  the  awful  shipwreck,  together  with  some  account  of  his  lat- 
ter days.    By  Harbt  Gbinoo.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner.     1860. 

/  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  Prof.  W.  W.  Turner.  870,  pp.  120.  Thia  libraiy 
embraces  a  unique  collection  of  works  on  the  History  of  the  Aborigines  of  thia 
Country  and  in  their  Languages;  an  assortment  of  Voyages  and  Trayela;  a 
yariety  of  Books  in  the  German,  French,  Russian,  Greek,  and  Latin  Languages ; 
also  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Sanscriti  Hindustani,  Persian,  Phoenician,  Japanese, 
Chinese^  and  other  Oriental  Languages;  Philological  Works,  numerous  yaluable 
and  scaroe  Pamphlets  and  many  Choice  Manuscripts;  and  a  collection  of  fine 
copies  of  Books  in  otiier  departments.  A  collection  so  special  in  its  character, 
and  containing  so  large  a  proportion  of  rare  and  yaluable  books,  is  worthy  the 
attention  of  scholars.  It  is  to  be  sold  at  auction  by  Bangs,  Merwin  k  Ca,  on  the 
28th  May  ensuing. 

Hester  and  I.    By  Mrs.  Mankebs.    Sheldon  &  Ca    18mo,  pp.  237.    1860.  The 

lesson,  to  *'  beware  of  worldlinees,*'  is  forcibly  taught  m  this  Christian  tala  The 

spirit  of  the  book  is  admirable,  and  young  and  old  may  read  it  with  profit.  It  is 
worthy  of  a  place  in  eyeiy  Sabbath-school  libmry. 
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United  States.   Gervan  Reformed 
Church. — The  Btatistics  of  the  Ger- 
man Refonned  church  in  the  United 
States,  as  gathered  from  the  minutes 
of  the  late  Synod,  sum  up  as  follows : 
Synods,   2;    classes,   24;   ministers, 
866  :  congregations,  1069;  members, 
87,176;  unconfirmed  members,  6jO,- 
870;    baptisms,    11,012;    confirma- 
tions, 6266 ;  receired  by  certificate, 
1415;    communed,  77,850;    excom- 
municated, 81;  dismissed,  494;  deaths, 
8872 ;  Sabbath  schools,  772.     These 
statistics  are  still  imperfect    They, 
however,  compared  with  the  reports 
of  the  previous  year,  show  the  follow- 
ing increase:  ministers,  10;  congre- 
ga^ons,  89 ;  members,  4948 ;  uncon- 
firmed members,  20,221;  baptisms, 
880 ;  confirmations,  447 ;  received  by 
certificate,  205 ;  communed,  4598 ;  ex- 
communicated.  15;    dismissed,  27; 
Sabbath  schools,  61.    The  number  of 
deaths  reported  is  159  less  than  that 
of  the  previous  year.    This  resuH  is 
upon  ue  whole  encouraging.    The 
number  of  members,  if  correctly  re- 
ported, would  exceed  100,000.    We 
add,  that  there  are  three  colleges  and 
two  theological  seminaries  connected 
with  the  church.    Eight  periodicds 
are  also  published,  five  English  and 
three  €(mnan. — German  &f,  Mes- 
i&nger. 

Ratio  or  Increase  in  Churches. 
— ^The  writer  of  a  sermon  lately  pub- 
lished in  New  York,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  strengthen  die  faith  of 
the  church  in  the  itinerancy,  presents 
some  interesting  data  in  support  of 
his  theory.  He  takes  sever^  of  the 
leading  churches  of  the  country  and' 


runs  them  through  a  comparison  of 
results  for  fifiy  years — from  1800  to 
1850.     He  finds  that  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church  had  in  1800,  25^ 
ministers;  in  1850,  1526 ;  ratio  of  in* 
crease,  6  to  1.     Congregnlionalists  at 
the  firat  period  had  400  ministers,  at 
the  second  1687;   increase,  4  to  1. 
Regular  Baptists  had  1284;  at  the 
end  of  fifty  years,  5142;  increase,  4 
to  1.    Presbyterians,  Old  and  New 
School,  were  in  ministers  800  strong ; 
in  1850  they  had  4196 ;  increase,  14 
to  1.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
had  at  the  first  period  287  ministers, 
at  the  latter  5646  ;  ratio  of  increase, 
a  fraction  over  19  to  1.    The  ratio  of 
increase  in  the  membership  of  these 
churches  durine  the  same  period  is 
equally  remarkable.    Protestant  Epis- 
copalians had  an  increase  equal  to  6 
to  1,   Gongregationalists  a  fraction 
orer  2  to  1,  Riegular  Baptists  a  frac- 
tion over  5  to  1,  Presbyterians  a  fi-ac- 
tion  over  8  to  1,  Methodist  Episcopal 
nearly  18  to  1. 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions. — ^The  following  summary 
view  of  its  operations  is  gathered 
firom  its  last  Annual  Report : 

No.  of  mlasloiuv S4 

**•      BtatioDA,  Dot  fiff  from. 50 

**      American  mlnliten, 69 

^      Am.  Uy  teachers  and  ottien,  males,      27 
"  »•  "  "  femalee,     101 


Total  from  Ameriea, 197 

No.  of  native  minlsteni, 4 

"  **     lay  teaebers  and  others,  (re* 

tarns  incomplete,) 69 

**    commanioanta,(retamsinoomplete,)  1168 
**     pnpUs  in  schools,    **  "■  8840 

The  missions  are  distributed  as  fol- 
lows :  In  Africa,  8  or  4 ;  India,  2 ; 
Slam,  1 ;  China,  8 ;  Chinese  in  Cali- 
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fomia,  1 ;  Japan,  1 ;  South  America, 
8 ;  North  American  Indians,  9.  The 
Board  has  also  a  missionary  to  the 
Jews,  in  New  York,  and  assists  va- 
rioas  Protestant  societies  laboring 
among  Roman  Catholics  in  Europe. 

Reugious  OoNDmoN  or  Collbgbs 
FOB  1869. 


HAMS  or  OOLLBOB. 


Ainbcnti •..  .. 

Bowdoln, 

firoira  University, 

DartmoQtb 

Gett/sbargbr 

UamUton^ 

Harrard  untTorfilty,. . . 

Middlabary 

UnlT.  of  YermoDt, 

TTniv.  of  N.  Oarolioa,. . 
UnlT.  at  LevUbarg,. . . 

WaablDgtoa 

WatcrTlIle. 

Wealeyan  Uniycnltjr . 

Wimam, 

Talv.  


Aggregate, iM68   1546 


I- 

7i 


258 
215 
212 
299 

lie 

180 
481 
108 

91 
425 

6T 
180 
117 
188 
244 
502 


IM 

75 

88 

100? 

SI 

56 

100 

55 

82 

80 

45 

61 

52 

112 

149 

299 


U 


2 

■  • 

6rl 

7 
8 

4 

•  • 

8 

■  • 

7 
8 

•  • 

5 

8 
10 


^1 

II 


84 
25 


66 

80 

V     ■ 

81 
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The  above  table  is  compiled  from 
the  answers  received  in  reply  to  cir- 
cular letters  addressed  to  the  several 
colleges  east  of  the  Alleghany.  As 
twenty  colleges  have  not  been  heard 
fromi,  it  is  but  a  partial  view. 

Thb  Riches  of  thbir  Libbrautt. 
— ^Dr.  Stevens  in  his  History  of  Me- 
thodism, says  that  from  1803  to  1869 
Wesleyan  Methodism  has  contributed 
$17,849,160  for  foreign  evangeliza- 
tion, and  that  its  poor  have  kept  its 
treasury  f ulL 

Pbovikoial  GomroiLS. — ^The  hij^h 
authorities  of  the  Romish  church  m 
the  United  States  have  spared  no 
pains  to  call  forth  the  sympathies  of 
the  Papists  in  our  land  in  behalf  of 
his  Holiness  Pious  DL  as  a  temporal 

grince.  Provincial  councils  have  oeen 
eld,  and  many  and  long  pastorids 
issued. 

Efficacv  of  Ambricak  Mission- 
aries.— The  Levant  Herald,  an  Eng- 
lish paper  published  at  Constantino- 


ple, says :  The  American  missionaries 
have  done  more  to  advance  civiliza- 
tion and  pure  religion  throughout 
Turicey  than  all  the  other  a^ncies, 
diplomatic  or  missionary,  which  Eu- 
ropean policy  or  propagandism  has 
ever  set  to  work  upon  the  country. 

Gk>  VBBNMENT     CHAPLAINS.  —  SiuOO 

the  beginning  of  the  United  States 
government,  there  have  been  256 
chaplains  chosen  for  the  army  and 
navy,  126  of  whom  were  Episcopa- 
lians, 41  Presbyterians,  80  Metho- 
dists, 21  Baptists,  12  Congregational- 
ists,  6  Roman  Catnolics,  2  UnitarianS| 
and  1  each  from  the  Reformed  Dutch, 
Lutherans,  and  Universalists.  There 
are  at  present  28  EpiscopalianS|  6 
Presbyterians,  6  Methodists,  and  4 
Congregationalists. 

The  question  of  itinerancy  in  the 
Methodist  church  is  elaborately  dis- 
cussed by  Rev.  Dr.  Cun^  in  the  In- 
deftendent.  The  Methodist  denomin- 
ation are  considering  the  expediency 
of  extending  the  term  during  whida 
a  minister  may  remain  in  the  same 
place,  and  the  subject  is  to  be  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  next  General  Con- 
ference. Dr.  Curry,  after  a  careful 
review  of  the  arguments  for  and 
apinst  the  prc»ject  of  extension,  con- 
siders that  the  present  regulation  wHI 
probably  be  so  modified  that  the  max- 
imum of  a  three  years'  pastorate  will 
be  allowed,  as  a  measure  at  once  de- 
sirable and  safe.  Such  as  are  asking 
for  more  will  accept  this,  hoping  here- 
after to  gain  all  they  ssk ;  and  those 
who  deprecate  any  change  will  yield 
so  much,  hoping  that  i)m  concession 
will  satisfy. 

Receipts  of  the  American  Board. 

— The  Journal  qf  MmioM  for  April 
states  that  from  Aug.  1, 1869,  to  /eb. 
29,  I860— seven  months  of  the  finaa- 
cial  ^ear  of  the  American  Board — the 
receipts  amount  to  but  $168,962; 
that  the  whole  sum  needed  for  the 
year  is  $486,000 ;  that  within  the 
five  remaining  months  the  contribu- 
tions must  amount  to  $282,000 ;  and 
that  to  accomplish  this  the  monthlj 
contributions  must  be  $66,400. 
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Mr.  Brownson  is  warning  bis  Catbo- 
He  brethren,  in  bis  Review^  that  "the 
ehnrch"  must  decline  in  this  oonntr7, 
and  dwindle  into  insignificance,  nn« 
less  it  can  attain  a  greater  inteliectual 
power.  He  says  Uiat  the  church  is 
not  growing  by  conyersions  half  as 
rapidly  as  it  is  diminishing  by  per- 
verts ;  that  it  cannot  hope  to  main* 
tain  its  ground  by  immigration  from 
abroad ;  and  that  ve^  soon  some  of 
its  great  cathedrals  will  be  without 
congregations.  He  says  the  Catholics 
must  humUe  the  Protestant  pride  of 
intellect  in  this  country,  by  proving 
themselTes  superior.  And  of  this  he 
sees  but  little  present  hope,  as  the 
intellectuality  of  the  Catholics  of 
America  is  now  so  low,  that,  among 
all  their  hundreds  of  thousands^  no 
work  of  any  merit  from  the  best  Pa- 
pal pens  can  command  »  sale  of  more 
than  2000  or  2600  copies. 

Tbb  Booota  Odtbagb. — ^The  report 
in  relation  to  the  burning  of  Bibles 
in  fix>nt  of  the  Archbishop's  residence 
in  Bogota  is  confirmed.  A  larse 
number  of  Voltaire's  and  RousseaiTs 
works,  and  Bibles,  were  burned  in  the 
same  pile  \  and,  what  is  very  remark- 
able, tiiese  Bibles  were  all  of  Rdman 
Catholic  editions,  thus  placing  these 
infidel  woriss  and  their  own  Bible  on 
the  same  footing.  Mr.  Sharpe  oonfi- 
dently  believes  Uiat  God  will  overrule 
this  for  good.  While  this  outward 
opposition  is  boldly  going  on,  indivi- 
dual members  of  the  same  community 
are  quietly  seeking  the  salvation  of 
fiieir  souls. — Preab,  Record. 

England.  Statistics  of  London 
Ohukchxs. — ^The  latest  religious  statis- 
tics of  the  metropolis  are  to  be  found 
in  the  new  Post-oflBce  Directory, which 
sets  the  number  of  clergymen  and  Dis- 
senting ministers  at  980,  who  respec- 
tively preside  over  429  churches  and 
423  chapels,  of  which  latter  buildings 
the  Independents  have  121,  the  Bap- 
tists 100,  theWesleyans  77,  the  Roman 
Catholics  29,  the  Caivinists  and  Eog- 
lish  Presbyterians  10  each,  the  Quak- 
ers 7,  and  the  Jews  10,  the  numerous 
other  sects  being  content  with  num- 


bers  varying  fitna  one  to  five  each. 
These  figures  may  not  be  quite  aocu* 
rat^  but  they  approximate  to  the 
truu,  and  show  aiK>ut  one  church  or 
chapc^  to  every  3000  soula  The 
special  services,  now  so  largely  ex- 
tended, must  be  doing  much  to  sup- 
ply the  lack  of  accommodation. — > 
Patriot. 

Benevolence  of  Brttish  Christ- 
ians.— During  1859  there  were  con- 
tributed to  about  thirty  of  the  princi- 
pal religious  societies  of  Great  Britain 
$4,262,485,  an  average  of  $82,000  a 
week,  over  $11,000  a  day,  and  nearly 
$500  an  hour.  And  yet  this  is  but  a 
portion  of  the  amount  given  in  that 
country  for  evangelical  and  benevo- 
lent purposes.  The  income  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was 
$774,580 ;  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission- 
ary Society,  $645,880;  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  $610,440 ;  of  the 
Religious  Tract  Society,  $489,490 ;  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society, 
$866,440. 

Casryino  oxtt  the  Gbsat  GOMXIS- 
sioN. — ^Through  the  agency  of  the 
British  Wesleyan  Missionary  Sodet)r 
alone,  the  gospel  is  preached  in  more 
than  twenty  languages,  at  8650  places 
in  various  parts  of  Europe,  in  India, 
China,  Southern  and  Western  Afiica, 
the  West  Indies,  Australia,  Canada, 
and  British  America. 

Wesleyan  Mission  Schools. — ^The 
English  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society 
maintains,  in  whole  or  in  part,  1127 
day  schools  and  1121  Sabbath  schools, 
connected  with  which  are  2885  dav 
school  teachers  and  7598  Sabbath 
school  teachers.  The  number  of 
scholars,  deducting  for  those  who  at- 
tend both  the  day  and  Sabbath 
schools,  is  117^190. 

SoCLkL  Impbovement  in  Great  Bbi- 
TAIN. — ^At  the  third  annual  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Social  Science,  many  valu- 
able papers  were  read  on  the  social 
problems  of  the  day.  The  influence 
of  intemperance  on  the  crime  and  de- 
gradation  of  the  people  was  i^y 
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Qlustnted,  and  it  was  proved  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
poverty  and  crime  of  the  oountry. 
The  &ct  was  brought  out  that  crime 
was  decreasing  in  every  part  gf  the 
kingdom,  there  being  a  decrease  dur- 
ing the  past  year  of  15  per  cent  The 
total  nimiber  of  convictions  in  Eng^ 
land  and  Wales  was  only  about  18,000. 
The  reformatories  for  training  juvenile 
criminals  in  virtuous  habits  are  exert- 
ing a  good  influence.  The  health  of 
the  people  is  continually  improving 
under  the  influence  of  better  living 
and  better  sanitary  measures,  such  as 
good  drainage,  pure  water,  and  well- 
ventilated  houses,  which  are  now  re- 
duced almost  to  a  system.  The  average 
annual  mortality  of  the  kingdom  is 
now  about  1  in  every  44  of  the  popu- 
lation, a  greater  average  duration  of 
life  than  in  anv  other  country.  In 
some  very  healthy  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, only  17  in  every  1000  die  annu- 
ally, or  1  in  58(  of  the  population, 
which  is  made  the  standard  towards 
which  the  country  should  aim,  all 
mortality  higher  than  this  being  re- 
garded 88  unnatural  and  product  by 
artificial  and  preventible  causes. 

New  Bishops. — ^The  last  report  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  congratulates  its  firiends  on 
the  extension  of  the  Episcopate  in  the 
English  colonial  empune,  stating  that, 
within  a  few  months,  bishops  have 
been  consecrated  for  Waiapu,  New 
Zealand;  for  British  Columbia;  for 
Moreton  Bay,  now  called  Queendand ; 
and  for  St  Helena. 

Missionary  Gonfbbsnce. — A  Mis- 
sionary conference  was  to  be  held  at 
Liverpool  on  the  19th  March,  and  to 
be  continued  until  the  28d.  The  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury  was  to  presida  The 
object  of  this  meeting  was  to  consider 
the  best  means  to  be  employed  for  the 
more  efiectual  carrying  on  of  mission- 
ary operations  in  foreign  countries, 
and  for  infusing  more  of  a  missionary 
spirit  at  home. 

Protestaitt  Missions. — ^The  first 
mission  of  the  Protestants  was  that  of 
the  Huguenots  to  Kio  Janeiro  in  1656, 


which  was  concerted  by  John  CaMn 
and  Admiral  CoUgny,  the  noble  leader 
of  the  Hugtienots  who  was  brutally 
murdered  at  the  massacre  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew. Missionary  efforts  were 
also  made  by  Swedish  Christians  in 
Lapland  near  the  end  of  the  same  cen- 
tury; by  the  Dutch  early  in  the  next 
century ;  by  John  Eliot  ue  i^ostle  to 
the  Indians,  and  the  Mayhews  in  Mas- 
sachusetts in  the  same  centuiy ;  by 
the  king  of  Denmark  in  1701,  and- by 
the  English  Society  for  the  Propa^- 
tion  of  the  Gospel  m  Foreign  Parts  in 
1705;  by  Sargent,  Edwards,  and 
Brainerd  among  the  N<H*th  American 
Indians  about  Uie  middle  of  the  last 
century ;  by  the  Moravians  in  1743 ; 
by  the  EngUsh  Baptists  in  1792 ;  by 
the  London  Society  in  1795 ;  by  the 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Societies  in 
1796,  and  by  the  NeSierlands  Society 
in  1797. 

The  report  of  the  Scottish  Reforma- 
tion Society,  presented  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Begg,  on  the  subject  of  the  amount 
which  me  English  government  now 
annually  appropriates  to  the  support 
of  Romanism,  says :  '  *  At  this  moment 
the  subsidies  we  give  to  Rome  amount, 
in  the  aggregate  to  about  £200,000 
annually — ^wbich  sum,  vast  as  it  is, 
does  not  include  uncounted  sums 
which  we  have  no  means  to  investi- 
gate." 

The  Week  of  Special  Prater  at 
the  opening  of  the  year  was  observed 
in  London,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
many  other  places  abroad  with  great 
interest  It  was  lar^ly  and  earnestly 
observed  at  the  mission  stations  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  Gla^gato 
Guardian  says :  "  Mr.  Macleod  Wylie 
wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  Lodiana  pro- 
posal some  months  since,  which  was 
to  be  circulated  all  over  India.  It  is 
also  asserted  that  20,000  natives  of 
Burmah  are  uniting  with  us.  Dr. 
d*Aubign6  has  organized  a  union  in 
Geneva.  Mr.W.  Taylor  at  Nice.  In  the 
United  States,  in  Canada,  in  New 
Brunswick,  etc.,  it  was  ql^erved  by 
some  thousands  of  congregations.  The 
summons  to  pray  has  gone  io  Jerusa- 
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lem,  to  the  continent,  and  to  our  colo- 
nies in  general  How  delightful  these 
tidings  from  afar !  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  it  was  just  that  union  and 
continuance  in  prayer  which  brought 
down  the  first  Pentecostal  blessing  I'* 

Free  Library  for  the  Jews  m 
London.  ~ Mr  L.  M.  Rothschild  has 
purchased  the  Sussex  Hall  Library, 
which  was  about  being  brought  under 
the  hammer,  consisting  of  about  4000 
Yolufnes,  and  containing  a  collection  of 
Taluable  Hebrew  workE.  Mr.  Roths 
child  has  presented  the  library  to  the 
Jews'  College,  Finsbury  Square.  It  is 
expected  that  arrangements  will  be 
made  whereby  the  books  will  likewise 
become  available  aa  a  free  library  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Jewish  community. 
— London  Jewish  Chronicle. 

Wales. — ^Wales  is  still  rejoicing  in 
the  manifold  tokens  of  the  Divine  re- 
gard. Many  of  the  churches  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Principality  are 
enjoying  a  large  share  of  prosperity. 
Aoout  otala  a  large  in-gathering  to 
the  church  of  Christ,  to  the  extent  of 
1800  souls  has  been  realized.  Llan- 
gslless,  and  the  neighborhood,  are 
distinguished.  One  church  reports 
the  baptism  of  40 ;  another  30 ;  another 
24,  and  another  87.  Prayer-meetings 
are  held  in  all  the  places  of  worship 
in  the  towns,  at  which  large  numbers 
attend.  Children  are  holing  prayer- 
meetings  by  themselves,  and  many  of 
these  little  ones  are  lambs  of  the  nock 
of  Jesus.  The  number  of  converts  to 
the  various  denominations  of  orthodox 
Christians,  during  the  year  is  30,000 
to  35,000.  This  number,  considering 
the  limited  population  of  Wales,  is 
great  It  is  known  from  reliable 
sources  that  25,000  have  been  added 
to  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  churches. 

Ireland.  —  The  Revival.  —  The 
London  JReoiew  for  Jan.  contains  a 
long  and  excellent  article  on  this  sub- 
ject, from  which  we  extract  some  items 
of  remarkable  interest 

Moral  and  economical  effects  of  it 
In  the  town  of  Belfiist,  the  great  dis- 
tillery of  MacKenzie,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing 12,000,000  gallons  of  whiskey 

26 


a  year  Is  advertised  to  be  let  or  sold. 
In  the  town  of  Hillsborough  another 
distillery  is  in  the  same  position. 
At  the  late  sessions  in  Belfast  the 
cases  for  trial  have  been  just  half  as 
many  as  last  year.  In  Ballymena, 
where  120  liquor  establishments  used 
to  fill  the  town  with  broils  and  crimes, 
at  the  late  Quarter  Sessions,  only  four 
cases  were  on  the  calendar.  The  pre- 
siding barrister  said  that  while  it  was 
no  part  of  his  business  to  enter  into 
the  causes  leading  to  ib\s  wonderful 
change,  he  was  called  upon  to  congra- 
tulate the  jury  on  the  elevation  in  the 
morals  of  the  people  which  it  indi- 
cated. In  the  parish  of  Connor,  where 
the  revival  has  been  in  progress  more 
than  two  years,  3  out  of  the  9  public- 
houses  are  closed  and  the  six  now 
open  sell  less  whiskey  than  one  did 
before  the  revival  began.  In  *57  there 
were  37  committals  for  offences  con- 
nected with  drunkenness ;  in  ^58  only 
11 ;  and  in  '59  but  4  I  In  '67  they 
had  27  paupers  in  the  union ;  now  4 ; 
then  the  poor-rates  were  one  shUling 
in  the  pound ;  now  they  are  sixpence. 
And  similar  results  are  gif  en  in  rela- 
tion to  numerous  other  places. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Quarter  Ses- 
sions in  Coleraine,  on  the  7th  of  Jan., 
the  barrister  said :  "  When  I  look  into 
the  calendar  for  the  last  three  months, 
and  in  memory  look  back  on  calen- 
dars that  came  before,  I  am  greatly 
struck  with  its  appearance  on  this  oc- 
casion. During  the  entire  of  three 
months  which  have  passed  since  I 
was  here  before,  I  find  that  but  one 
new  case  has  to  come  before  you.  As 
I  said  before,  I  am  greatly  struck  at 
the  appearance  of  this  calendar,  so 
small  is  the  number  of  cases,  when 
formerly  I  had  calendars  filled  with 
charges  for  different  nefarious  prac- 
tices. Now  I  have  none  of  these,  I 
am  happy  to  say.  How  is  such  a 
gratifying  state  of  things  to  be  ac- 
counted for?  It  must  be  from  the 
improved  state  of  the  morality  of  the 
people.  I  believe  I  am  fully  warrant- 
ed now  to  say  that  to  nothing  else 
than  the  moral  and  religious  move- 
ment, which  commenced  early  last 
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summer,  can  the  change  be  attribut- 
ed. I  can  trace  the  state  of  your 
calendar  to  nothing  else.**  The  usual 
return  of  the  prisoners  committed  to 
take  their  trial  at  the  Assizes  for  the 
county  Antrim,  has  just  been  made 
to  the  Crown  Solicitor;  and  the  re- 
turn is  such  as  reflects  the  highest 
credit  on  the  population,  for  the  form 
is  simply  marked  "  J^a'V'  there  being 
not  a  single  prisoner  in  custody. 

**  So  marked  was  the  improvement 
in  the  spirit  and  morals  of  the  people 
on  the  12th  of  July,  the  day  above  all 
in  the  year  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
Irish  Protestant,  and  often  the  occa- 
sion of  terrible  strife  and  bloodshed 
between  the  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics— ^that  shortly  after,  Chief  Baron 
Pigott,  himself  a  Catholic,  sitting  on 
the  bench  gave  the  following  memo- 
rable testimony :  "  He  took  occasion 
to  refer  to  the  religious  movement  in 
the  North  as  having  extinguished  all 
party  animosities  and  produced  the 
most  wholesome  moral  results  upon 
the  community  at  large."  His  lord- 
ship spoke  in  the  most  favorable  terms 
of  thc^  mbvement,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  it  would  extend  over  the 
whole  country,  and  influence  society 
to  its  lowest  depths. 

Germany.  Fobeiom  Missionary  So- 
cieties — The  Mimanfreundy  No.  12, 
1859,  reports  400  Germans  as  labor- 
ing in  different  foreign  missions, 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  excepting 
the  South  Sea.  The  Moravians  have 
168  missionaries,  at  75  stations,  with 
78,000  natives  under  their  care.  The 
Basle  mission  haR  70  laborers  in  W. 
Africa,  Western  £.  India  and  China ; 
the  latter  the  weakest,  tlie  African 
the  strongest  mission.  The  Rhenish 
mission  has  86  missionaries  in  China, 
Borneo,  and  S.  Africa;  in  Africa  it 
has  15  stations  and  7000  natives.  The 
Gossuer  Mission  in  E.  India  has  5 
stations,  14  missionaries,  4000  natives. 
The  Leipsic  Lutheran  mission,  II 
missionaries  at  8  stations  in  £.  India, 
6000  natives ;  the  old  Halle  E.  India 
mission  now  gives  its  funds  to  this 
Society.    The  North  German  mission 


of  Bremen  has  15  missionaries  at  6 
stations  in  W.  Africa  and  New  Zear 
land.  There  are  three  GutzlafT  socie- 
ties for  China;  the  Berlin  (with  2 
missionaries  at  Hong  Kong),  the  Ber- 
lin Female,  and  the  Pomeranian.  The 
Hermannsburg  mission  has  60  mis- 
sioniuies  among  the  Zulus,  Caffres,  etc 

The  Protestants  of  Germany. — 
All  over  Crermany  there  is  a  conscious 
want  of  more  complete  organizattoa 
among  Protestants,  especially  in  view 
of  the  order  and  unity  which  charac- 
terize their  great  foe,  the  Papal 
church.  In  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Hesse  there  has  been  a  conference  of 
the  Evangelical  churches  to  discuss 
the  principles  of  church  government^ 
and  the  means  of  realizing  them  in 
that  country.  The  Presbyterian  con- 
stitution met  with  the  most  decided 
favor.  But  these  Germans  delight  in 
theorizing,  and  move  slowly ;  and 
when  the  question  came  as  to  bring- 
ing the  matter  before  the  proper  au- 
thorities of  the  country,  it  was  decid- 
ed first  to  have  another  meeting  for 
discussion. 

Tract  Societies  in  Gebmant.— 
The  oldest  of  these  Societies  is  that 
of  Wupperthal.  It  was  founded 
through  tiie  instrumentality  of  Pin- 
kerton,  an  agent  of  the  London  Tract 
and  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Socie- 
ties, on  the  15th  of  July,  1814.  The 
name  of  Pinkerton  is  still  affection- 
ately remembered  among  the  evan- 
gelical Christians  of  Germany.  The 
career  of  this  Society  has  been  much 
obstructed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  au- 
thorities, and  only  since  1848  has  it 
had  full  opportunity  for  its  peculiar 
labors.  It  has  been  largely  aided, 
both  by  the  English  and  the  Ameri- 
can societies,  and  is  in  debt  neverthe- 
less. The  receipts  last  year  were 
5088  thalers;  expenditures,  5606. 
180,182  tracts  were  published  in  the 
year  1858-9.  Original  German  tracts 
have  been  scarce,  hence  an  arrange- 
ment has  been  entered  into  by  eigh- 
teen different  Tract  organizations  for 
an  interchange  of  original  issues. 
Pity  that  the  oivided  condition  of  the 
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Qerman  nation  shoald  operate  to 
hinder  the  consolidation  of  these  so- 
cieties, so  weak  by  themselves,  into 
one  great  organization  I 

Badbk.  —  The  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden  has  a  population  of  809,458 
Catholics,  and  432,052  Protestants  ; 
the  reigning  Grand  Duke  is  a  Pro- 
testant A  concordat  with  Rome  was 
formed  last  December,  which  virtu- 
ally puts  all  marriages  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Catholics,  and  which  al- 
lows the  R.  C.  Archbishop  to  inter- 
fere with  any  teaching,  in  any  of  the 
departments  of  University  instruc- 
tionu  This  is  calling  forth  indignant 
remonstrances :  one  from  20  of  the 
Professors  in  the  University  of  Frei- 
burg: another  from  13,000  inhabit- 
ants of  Heidelberg,  of  whom  600  were 
Catholics. 

AiTSTRiA.  RELiaioim  Statistics 
(from  tiie  Dtuticke  Zeitschrift) ;  2T,- 
019,154  Catholics,  (viz.,  28,641,480 
Roman,  8,468,260  Greek,  9418  Ar- 
menian) ;  8,128,978  Protestants, 
(1,926,528  Reformed,  and  1,202,445 
Lutherans) ;  49,207  Unitarians  (Socin- 
ans);  1,040,570  Jews,  the  half  of 
whom  are  in  GUdicia ;  besides  smaller 
sects. 

HUNOARIAN  PbOTBSTANTS  AND  AUS- 
TRIA.— Positive  information  has  been 
received  that  the  Hungarian  Protest- 
ants will  never  accept  the  Imperial 
octroi,  **bat  will  continue  to  insist 
on  their  right  to  settle  the  internal  af- 
fiiirs  of  their  Church  and  schools  in 
the  way  determined  by  the  Synods 
which  were  held  at  Pesth  and  Buda 
in  the  year  1791.**  Late  intelligence 
from  Austria  states  that  Imperial  per- 
mission has  been  gaanted  to  the  Pro- 
testant Consistories  in  Hungary  for 
them  to  assemble  in  conference  and 
decide  on  the  means  to  be  proposed 
to  government  for  the  redress  or  their 
grievances.  And  a  dispatch  from  Vi- 
enna of  the  '18th  says  the  reforms 
promised  in  the  ministerial  pro- 
mmme  are  about  to  be  granted. 
Each  province  will  receive  a  consti- 
tation  and  administration  of  its  own. 


CoKCBssiOKs  TO  THE  Jews. — An  Im- 
perial  decree  of  Feb.  21  concedes  to 
the  Jews  of  Lower  Austria,  Moravia, 
Silesia,  Hungary,  yo3rwodina,  and  the 
Banat,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Dalmatia,/ 
and  the  Littoral  Districts,  the  right 
of  possessing  real  property.  They 
cannot,  however,  exercise  the  righto 
of  patronage,  jurisdiction,  or  scholas^ 
tic  representation,  attached  to  such 
possession.  They  may  become  agri* 
cultural  proprietors  if,  in  compliance 
with  the  law,  they  are  domiciled  upon 
their  establishments  and  cultivate  the 
land  themselves.  In  Galicia,  Bohe- 
mia, and  Cracow,  the  rights  enjoyed 
by  Christians  connected  with  the  pos- 
session of  real  property  are  granted 
to  those  Jews  who  have  been  educat- 
ed at  the  colleges,  or  at  commercial, 
nautical,  or  mining  academies,  or  who 
are  officers  in  the  army.  Other  Jews 
may  at  present  only  acquire  such  real 
property  as  was  permitted  by  the  law 
before  1848,  and  may  farm  landed 
property  belonging  to  the  Crown,  but 
not  real  property  of  the  kind  styled 
Russkal  farms. 

Protestants  in  Austria.  -^  Thera 
are  in  the  Austrian  dominions  about 
3,000,000,  divided  as  follows:  In 
Hungary,  2,196,816,  or  about,  one 
fourth  of  the  people  of  the  kingdom ; 
in  Transylvania,  548,684;  in  the 
Servian  Vovodine,  78,345 ;  in  Croatia 
and  Sclavonia,  4881 ;  Silesia  has  60,- 
783  ;  Bohemia,  90,000 ;  Moravia,  52,- 
140;  Upper  Austria,  18,511;  Carin- 
thia,  17,900;  Lower  Austria,  20,000; 
Styria,  6800 ;  in  the  Tryol  there  are 
but  122;  in  Salzbourg,' 176 ;  in  the 
other  provinces  of  Galicia  there  are 
24,880;  in  the  Bukovina,  5280;  in 
Senetia,  400 ;  and  in  Dalmatia,  16. 

Tbb  Gustavus  Ajdolpbus  Associa- 
tion.— The  income  of  this  Society,  the 
most  popular  among  the  religious  so- 
cieties of  Germany,  establish^  to  aid 
Protestant  oon^gations  in  Roman 
Cathohc  oountnes,  especially  in  Ger- 
many, is  annually  increasing.  In 
1867  its  receipts  were  101,090  tha- 
lers;  in  1858,  107,000,  and  the  last 
year,    180,000;    in   consequence   of 
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which  tho  number  of  Protestant 
churches  and  schools  increases  rapid- 
ly. The  Roman  Catholics  have  a  so- 
ciety for  a  similar  object  to  aid  Cath- 
olic congregations  in  Protestant  coun- 
tries ;  but  though  the  bishops  warm- 
ly recommend  it,  and  the  press  con- 
^ntly  presents  its  claims,  and  though 
the  number  of  Romanists  exceeds  that 
of  the  Protestants,  its  income  cannot 
be  made  to  reach  beyond  30,000 
thalers. 

Thb  Rhenish  Missionary  Societt. 
— ^This  Socie^,  which  was  recently  so 
sadly  afflicted  by  the  cruel  massacre 
of  some  of  their  missionaries  in  Bor- 
neo by  the  Mohammedans,  was  form- 
ed among  eyan^lical  Christians  of 
the  Rhine  provinces  and  Western 
Germany  in  1828.  In  Afirica  it  has 
20  mission  stations  and  30  mission- 
aries; 10  stations  in  Borneo,  and 
missions  in  China,  established  in 
1846. 

The  ecclesiastical  development  of 
the  Evangelical  Church  in  Prussia  is 
receiving  the  earnest  attention  of  the 
Government  Instructions  have  been 
Issued  to  the  Church  authorities  pro- 
viding for  the  formation  of  circuit  Sy- 
nods (Kreis-Synode)  or  Synods,  sim- 
ply, as  we  should  call  them.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  carrying  out  of  the 
J?resbyterian  polity  to  the  letter,  at 
least  so  far  as  it  goes. 

The  Free  Churches  ofPruma^  who 
are  trying  to  avert  their  dissolution 
by  an  organization  without  any  doc- 
tnnal  basis,  are  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  a  niime  for  themselves.  The 
Gotha  convention  proposed  "  Free 
Religious  Congregations  ;*'  Rupp  pre- 
fers "  Free  Evangelical  Catholic 
Church,"  but  Uhlich  dissents. 

Jan.  21st  was  the  anniversary  of 
the  Berlin  Socieiy  for  the  Jerusalem 
Bishopric,  established  in  1849.  This 
Socie^  received  4300  thh*s.  the  last 
year.  The  King  and  Queen  of  Prus- 
sia have  given  1000  ^rs.,  and  ^^ 
Prince  Regent  8000  for  a  deacon- 
esses' house  Jerusalem.  The  deacon- 
esses' ^house  in  Smyrna  now  has 
166  pupils.     The  Catholic   Society 


of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Munich  has 
raisedfl  0,000  thlrs.  the  past  year ;  and 
another  society  40,000  florins  for  a 
daily  mass  in  Jerusalem  for  the  po- 
litiod  and  religious  union  of  G^- 
many.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  has 
given  90,000  francs  for  a  Catholic 
church  in  Jerusalem ;  and  the  Arch- 
duke Constantine  of  Russia  60,000 
francs  for  Greek  churches. 

Ecclesiastical  Census.  —  Every 
three  years  the  ecclesiastical  census 
is  taken.  A  comparison  of  that  of 
1858  with  1849  shows  a  decided  Pro- 
testant increase.  In  1849  the  Evan- 
gelical numbers  were  10,016,798 ;  in 
1858,  10,861,905,  or  about  8i  per 
cent;  in  1849  the  Roman  Catholics 
had  6,079,613 ;  in  1868,  6,666,827, 
an  increase  of  less  than  8  per  cent: 
This  does  not  include  HohenzoUem. 
The  largest  increase  of  Catholics  was 
in  Brandenburg,  especially  in  Berlin, 
firom  16,682  to  19,676;  the  Protest- 
ants in  Berlin  now  number  423,977 ; 
the  next  largest  Catholic  increase  was 
in  Silesia. 

Protestant  Poles  in  Prussia. — 
The  Evangelical  Christendom  con- 
tains an  interesting  article  concern- 
ing the  Protestant  Poles  in  Prussia. 
Prussian  Poland  is  a  tract  of  land 
about  eighty  miles  wide,  from  the 
south  of  Silesia  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Bromberg  and  Thorn.  The  num- 
ber of  Polish  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict is  upward  of  two  millions.  The 
number  of  Protestants  in  this  province 
is  about  250,000.  They  have  regular 
ecclesiastical  orders,  with  100  parishes 
and  184  clerg3rman. 

In  Silesia  there  are  70,000  Protest- 
ant Poles,  of  whom  60,000  reside  near 
the  Russian  frontier,  5000  near  the 
Austrian  line,  and  the  residue,  are 
scattered.  The  character  of  these 
Silesian  Protestant  Poles  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  their  brethren  in 
Prussia  Proper. 

Belgium. — A  few  years  ago  there 
was  but  one  Protestant  or  Evangelical 
church  in  Belgium.  There  are  now 
between  thirty  and  forty  such 
churches,  and  a  population  of  at  least 
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ten  thotuand  professed  Protestants. 
This  growth  is  the  result  of  mission- 
wrj  efforts.  The  desire  for  eyaDgeli- 
cal  laborers  there,  is  extended  on 
every  side, 

Russia.  —  The  population  of*  the 
Russian  empire  was  estimated  at 
66,200,000  in  1850.  In  1858  it  con- 
tained, as  officially  stated,  only  6432 
schools,  with  186,318  pupils,  of  which 
4982  fall  to  the  universities,  800  to 
the  lyceums,  24,270  to  the  high  col- 
leges, 28,368  to  the  provincial  schools, 
68,654  to  the  parochial  schools,  24,086 
to  the  private  establishments,  and 
8688  to  the  Hebrew  schools.  Be- 
sides these,  there  were  in  the  district 
of  Warsaw,  76,069  students  and  pu- 
pils, in  1451  schools.  So  that  the 
entire  amount  of  pupils  in  Russia  and 
Poland  is  210,080,  in  8883  schools. 

Italy. — ^The  extravagant  preten- 
sions as  to  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope  were  avowed  in  the  boldest  form 
in  an  address  presented  to  him  at  the 
Roman  University,  Feb.  14,  in  which 
it  is  declared  ^^that  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Pope  was  instituted  by  Christ, 
and  is  therefore  unchangeable  and 
eternal."  This  proposition  has  not 
in  its  favor  even  the  canon  law,  and 
still  less  the  consent  of  the  doctors  of 
the  Church :  it  has  even  at  times  been 
declared  heretical.  Several  of  the 
professors  refused  to  sign  this  address ; 
among  them  Carlo  Passaglia,  Chris- 
tian Professor  of  Philosophy,  weU 
known  by  his  able  works  in  church 
history;  Giovanni  Perugini,  Prof  of 
Canon  law,  eta  The  latter  is  reported 
to  have  declared,  **  that  the  proposi- 
tion, that  the  temporal  power  is  divine 
fhoc  regimen  divinitus  datum),  is 
false,  and  condemned  by  the  Chiu'ch 
as  heretical** 

The  Truth  sprbadino. — ^A  clergy- 
man from  Boston,  now  in  Florence, 
writes  that  the  Bible  is  for  sale  in 
every  bookshop  and  bookstall  in  the 
city,  and  that  a  society  of  Italians, 
numbering  500  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
200  on  week-days,  meets  publicly 
every  evening  for  the  study  of  ^e 


Scriptures,  conducted  by  the  volun- 
tary action  of  the  members,  with  ex- 
tempore prayers  in  Italian,  and  care- 
ful and  reverential  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. He  says  there  are  whole  vil- 
lages recognized  as  Protestant,  where 
the  scandalous  lives  of  the  priests  had 
dissatisfied  the  people,  who  had  put 
themselves  in  communication  with  the 
Protestants  of  Florence,  and  by  study- 
ing the  Scriptures  were  making  their 
way  to  the  Protestant  faith.  Large 
numbers  of  Bibles  are  now  distrib- 
uted in  Florence,  and  translations  of 
Protestant  religious  works  are  in  de- 
mand ;  among  the  latter  are  the  Pil* 
grim's  Progress,  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly's Catechism,  and  the  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Plan  of  Salvation. 

Religious  Liberty. — ^Full  religious 
liberty  for  all  Protestants  has  been 
proclaimed  by  the  legislative  assem- 
blies of  Parma,  Modena,  Tuscany,  and 
the  Legations.  Naples,  Yenetia,  and 
the  Papal  States  remun  now  the  only 
Italian  States  in  which  the  free  or- 
ganization of  Protestaut  congregations 
is  still  forbidden  or  impeded. 

Protestant  Churches. — Dr.  Hoff 
man,  General  Superintendent  of  Ber- 
lin, gives  a  summary  of  the  Lutheran 
and  other  Protestant  churches  in  Italy. 
The  church  of  the  Prussian  Embassv 
in  Borne  was  founded  by  Frederick 
William  III.:  it  has  had  the  services 
of  Tholuck,  Thiele,  Rothe,  etc.  Ueintz 
is  the  present  preacher.  No  inscrip- 
tion referring  to  Chri3t  or  taken  from 
the  Bible  is  allowed  to  be  put  upon 
the  |!l;raves  of  those  members  who  are 
buried  at  Rome.  In  Nappies  is  an 
evangelical  church  of  200  to  800  fami- 
lies and  700  to  800  persons,  also  con- 
nected with  the  German  Embassy. 
Remy  is  the  present  German  preacher: 
a  French  preacher  is  also  connected 
with  it  The  English  embassy  also 
has  a  chaplain  and  services.  In  Sicily 
no  regular  German  church  is  allowed ; 
in  Messina  there  are  about  100  Ger- 
man and  Swiss  Protestants,  who  some- 
times have  a  private  service ;  in  Pa- 
lermo is  an  English  chapeL  In  Flor- 
ence a  church  has  been  attached  to 
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the  Prussian  embassy,  since  1827; 
Schafllerf  the  present  preacher,  holds 
service  in  Qerman,  French,  and  Ita- 
lian :  about  800  persons  belong  to  it 
The  English  chapel  has  a  large  attend- 
ance. At  Leghorn  is  a  church  (Dutch- 
German)  over  200  years  old,  of  about 
250  persons ;  Detroit  is  the  preacher. 
In  Modena  there  are  about  1000  Pro- 
testants ;  in  Parma,  800 ;  in  Bologna, 
40;  in  Ancona,  44;  and  a  few  in 
Reggio.  In  Milan  there  are  400  to 
600  evangelical  Swiss  and  Germans ; 
they  call<3  a  pastor  in  1848,  by  the 
name  of  Kind^  and  he  still  remains. 
In  Bergamo  there  has  been  a  church 
for  over  50  years ;  it  now  has  about 
200  French  and  Swiss.  In  Yenice 
there  has  been  a  church,  as  in  Leg- 
horn, for  over  200  years ;  about  400 
belong  to  it;  the  service  is  private. 
In  Trieste  are  1600  Protestants. — 
ITeiLe  EdangelUche  Kirchenzeitung. 

Incrbasb  of  Roman  Sees. — It  ap- 
pears from  official  returns,  in  the  Al- 
manac for  1860,  which  has  just  ap- 
peared at  Rome,  that  the  number  of 
Roman  Catholic  Bishoprics  in  the 
world  amounts  to  850,  exclusive  of 
ninety  Apostolic  Yicarships  and  sev- 
eral Prefectures.  Pius  IX.  has  created 
eighty  new  Dioceses.  Besides  those 
in  Holland  and  England,  he  has  cre- 
ated eleven  in  the  United  States,  one 
in  California,  one  in  Newfoundland, 
two  in  Canada,  one  in  Mexico,  three 
in  Brazil,  two  in  other  parts  of  South 
America,  two  in  Naples,  one  in  Hun- 

f&ry,  one  in  Tuscany,  two  in  the 
rench  Antilles,  at  Martinique  and 
Guadaloupe,  one  at  Reunion,  and  one 
at  Laval,  in  France. 

Independent  Catholic  Churches. 
^-The  anti-papal  church-reforming 
movement  in  Italy  is  steadily  progress- 
ing. Recent  letters  from  Piedmont 
say  that  a  scheme  for  establishing  an 
independent  Catholic  church,  gov- 
erned by  a  Synod  of  Bishops,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  King,  is 
clandestinely  and  noiselessly  prepared, 
and  probably  will  come  to  light  when 
all  preparatory  steps  shall  be  finished. 

Papal  Missiohabies. — ^The  Annah 


of  the  Propagation  of  the  IMh^  f6t 
November,  announces  that  seven  mis- 
sionaries left  Paris,  July  10,  to  embark 
at  Havre,  the  next  day,  for  China; 
and  that  ^*  four  others  will  set  out  next 
month  for  India  and  the  Burman  Em- 
pire." 

Bohemia. — A  grand  religious  move- 
ment is  going  on  in  Prague  and  other 
cities  of  Bohemia.  Conversions  to 
the  Gospel  have  been  numerous.  Ro- 
man Catholic  parish  priests  preach 
the  pure  Gospel.  The  Bible  is  exten- 
sively circulated.  The  people  insist 
that  worship  shall  be  celebrated  in 
the  vulgar  tongue.  All  events  seem 
to  show  that  Bohemia — that  ancient 
focus  of  reform,  where  four  centuries 
of  persecution  have  failed  to  put  out 
the  light  of  the  gospel,  is  about  to 
make  a  new  advance  in  Christian 
truth. — La  Buona  Novella. 

Poland. — In  several  districts,  from 
which  official  reports  have  been  re- 
ceived, the  number  of  the  Protestants 
are  reported  as  on  the  increase,  in 
comparison  with  the  Catholic.  In  the 
Masuric  district  there  was  in  1849, 
16,423  Catholics,  and  846,870  Evan- 
gelicals; in  1858,  16,893  Catholics, 
and  884,668  Evangelicals.  In  Posen 
the  Evangelical  party  are  about  one 
third  of  the  population;  yet  in  the 
same  period  they  have  increased 
41,950,  while  the  Catholics  number 
only  27,929  more.  —  Neue  £vang, 
Kirehenzeifung. 

Switzerland.  —  The  controversy 
between  the  rationalistic  and  evangel- 
ical parties  in  German  Switzerland 
is  increasing.  The  last  phase  of  it 
is  a  discussion  about  a  book  for  reli- 

fious  instruction  in  schools,  written 
y  Prof  Biedermann,  in  which  the 
positive  doctrines  of  Christianity  are 
ignored.  Prof.  Hagenbach  in  &isl6, 
in  the  Etrehenblattfur  die  reformiste 
Sehweie^  advocates  the  evangelical 
interest  The  Geneva  Soci6t6  des 
Protestants  dissemines  had,  in  1869, 
an  income  of  18,500  francs;  the  Misa 
Sec  21,000;  the  Bible  Sec  7596. 
Last  year  48  Roman  Catholics  of 
(Geneva  became  Protestant 
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Rblioious  Iktbrbst  at  Basle. — ^The  ' 
Rev.  Mr.  Hebich,  who  long  labored 
as  a  tnissionarj  in  India,  has  been 
addressing  large  audiences,  ranging 
horn  two  to  three  thousand  persons 
on  religious  subjects.  He  is  said  to 
be  an  earnest  preacher,  and  his  ser- 
mons have  excited  considerable  sen- 
sation in  the  district  A  correspon- 
dent of  the  Semaine  ReligieuBe^  writ- 
ing from  Basle,  says  that  the  religious 
movement  in  that  place  is  extending 
more  and  more ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
the  opposition  of  its  adversaries  is  also 
increasing — so  much  so,  that  in  one 
of  the  last  sittings  of  the  Great  Coun- 
cil, that  body  was  solicited  to  inter- 
dict Mr.  Hebich  from  again  preaching 
in  the  churches  of  Basle — ^but  a  ma- 
jority refused  to  entertain  the  proposi- 
tion. Mr.  Hebich  preaches  every  day, 
sometimes  more  than  once. 

The  Basle  Missiokart  Institution. 
— The  Rev.  Mr.  Spitler,  of  Basle,  gives 
the  following  sketch  of  the  mission 
institution  there :  "  About  five  miles 
from  Basle,  upon  a  hill  about  1500 
feet  from  the  level  of  the  sea,  there 
stood  an  old  church  in  an  almost 
ruinous  state ;  and  as  often  as  certain 
persons  went  up  to  this  place,  thev 
felt  grieved  in  their  hearts  that  such 
a  lovely  place,  and  such  a  beautifully 
situated  church,  should  be  utterly 
useless.  And  they  desired  and  prayed 
to  the  Lord  that  this  place  might,  if 
possible,  be  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  Christ;  and  in  tlk)  year  1889  and 
1840,  an  application  was  made  to  the 
Government  of  Basle,  that  this  church 
might  be  set  apart  and  used  for 
missionary  purposes.  The  applica- 
tion was  granted ;  and  from  that  time 
till  the  present,  now  19  years,  this 
church  has  been  employed  for  the 
training  of  students  for  missionarv 
labors  in  distant  parts  of  the  world.^* 

Earlt  Moravian  Missions. — A 
monument  has  been  erected  (Oct.  6, 
1869)  to  commemorate  the  Moravian 
missions  at  Shekomeko  and  Weoh- 
quadnack.  The  Shekomeko  mission 
began  Aug.*16,  1740,  by  Christian 
Henry  Bauch.    The  monument  com- 


memorates the  Mohican  Indians,  La- 
zara,  baptized  Dec.  1,  1742,  died  Dec 
5, 1747,  and  Daniel,  baptized  Dec.  26, 
1742,  died  Mar.  20,  1744;  also  tho 
missionary  Gottlob  BQttner,  bom 
Dec.  29,  1716,  died  Feb.  28,  1745. 
The  Wechquadnack  monument  bears 
the  name  of  David  Bruce,  from  Scot- 
land, who  died  at  W.,  July  9,  1749, 
and  Joseph  Powell,  from  England 
(bom  1710),  who  died  at  Sichem,  in 
the  Oblong,  Duchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept 
28,  1744.  The  missions  of  the  Mora- 
vian brethren,  who,  since  1727,  have 
been  devoted  to  the  SQfead  of  the 
gospel  among  the  heathen,  have  ad- 
vanced from  year  to  year.  The  num- 
ber of  the  Moravian  Christians  does 
not  exceed  20,000,  but  they  contri- 
buted last  year  $dOO,OpO  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  missionaries.  They  have 
fourteen  missions ;  in  Greenland, 
Labrador,  the  Danish  Antilles,  St 
Croix,  Jamaica,  Antigua,  St  Kitts, 
Barbadoes,  T<^bago,  tihe  Mosquitos, 
Surinam,  South  Africa,  Thibet,  and 
Australia,  where  812  missionaries  are 
laboring,  whose  influence  reaches 
about  78,000  souls. 

Sweden. — The  London  Qua/rterly 
Renew  says  that  a  religious  move- 
ment of  a  wonderful  character  com- 
menced in  Sweden  several  years  ago, 
in  some  parishes  on  the  Russian 
frontier,  and  has  silently  spread  over 
the  whole  country.  Dalecarlia,  Ska- 
nia,  and  that  part  of  Finland  which 
borders  immediately  on  Russia,  are 
the  principal  scenes  of  the  work. 
Small  meetings  for  prayer  and  read- 
ing, conducted  almost  entirely  by 
laymen,  are  everywhere  largely  at- 
tended. The  lowest  estimate  places 
the  number  of  "  converts,"  or  as  they 
are  termed  in  Sweden  "  readers,"  at 
250,000  out  of  a  population  of  8,600,- 
000.  The  morality  of  these  people 
is  remarkable.  The  awakening  has 
pervaded  all  classes,  and  is  extending 
among  the  nobility  and.  the  wealthy. 
Instances  of  sudden  *'  conversions"  are 
not  unfrequent,  and  the  **  divine  im- 
pulse" has  been  so  irresistibly  felt  in 
the  midst  of  secular  engagements,  or 
in  the  streets,  as  to  lead  people  to 
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ttSL  on  their  knees  and  cry  for  mercy. 
In  other  instances,  persons  have  been 
compelled  to  retire  from  parties  over- 
come with  emotion  and  penitential 
tears,  which  contrasted  strangely 
with  their  splendid  dresses  and  jewels. 
On  the  Whole,  however,  the  awaken- 
ing proceeded  quietly ;  and  until  the 
opposition  of  some  of  the  Swedish 
dergy  attracted  attention  to  it,  was 
scarcely  heard  of  in  England. 

Scandinavia. — ^The  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  has  163  members  at 
Frederikshall,  70  at  Porsgrund,  200 
at  Sarpsburg,  with  smaller  numbers 
at  Copenhagen,  Eningdalen  and  Fred- 
eriksdag.  The  Baptists  in  Sweden 
number  3479,  in  68  congregations.  In 
Denmark  there  are  8  Free  Lutheran 
churches.  The  Free  Apostolic  Church 
of  Norway,  founded  by  Lammers,  is 
also  increasing. 

Spain.  —  Signer  Martin  Esculante, 
after  eight  months'  incarceration,  has 
been  condemned  to  nine  years*  inipris- 
onment  for  circulating  the  Scriptures 
in  Spain.  He  was  bom  in  Gibral- 
tar, and  is  consequently  claimed  to 
be  a  Bri  Jsh  subject  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell interposed  in  his  behalf  without 
effect  A  meeting  was  held  at  Edin- 
burg,  Jan.  23,  in  which  addresses  were 
made  by  Drs.  Guthrie  and  Alexan- 
der, and  strong  resolutions  proposed. 

Greece. — ^The  Rev.  Dr.  King,  Mis- 
sionary to  Greece,  writes  to  the  Ameri- 
can Board,  under  date  at  Athens,  Dec. 
29  th,  that  believing  the  years  of  his 
pilgrimage  on  the  earth  to  be  nearly 
numbered,  he  has  been  laboring  to 
finish  the  work  which  has  been  given 
him  to  do.  In  addition  to  his  regular 
service  in  Greek,  he  has  been  occupied 
in  printing  five  volumes  of  his  own 
writings,  one  in  French,  and  four  in 
modern  Greek.  He  has  sold  large 
numbers  of  the  New  Testament  and 
Ten  Commandments  in  modem  Greek, 
and  has  in  press  a  new  edition  of  Bax- 
ter's Saints'  Rest,  in  the  same  lan- 
guage. His  trial  before  the  Greek 
authorities,  on  several  charges,  was  to 
take  place  during  the  present  month. 


India.  —  Early  Missions  to  In- 
dia— Dr.  Wayland,  in  his  Life  of  Jud- 
son,  says  that  before  any  missionaries 
were  sent  out  flrom  this  country, 
**  the  interest  of  our  churches  in  mis- 
sions to  the  East  was  fi'om  time  to. 
time  quickened  by  the  arrival  of  mis- 
sionaries from  England,  on  their  way 
to  India,  or  on  their  return  home,  as 
at  that  time,  t?^  eould  not  ohtain 
pauage  in  any  of  the  ships  of  the 
East  India  Company, ^^  He  says: 
"  I  well  remember,  in  my  boyhood, 
the  temporary  residence  of  sndi  mis- 
sionaries in  New  York,  and  the  deep 
interest  which  their  presence  Occa- 
sioned in  all  the  churches  in  that 
city." 

Rev.  Dr.  Durr  writes  to  George  H. 
Stuart,  Esq.,  that  meetings  for  prayer, 
in  Calcutta,  were  crowded,  in  which 
were  signal  indications  of  a  glorious 
revival.  The  convictions  awakened 
in  many  minds  were  overpowering. 
Persons  sniitten  down  by  the  power 
of  the  Spirit,  as  in  Ireland,  were  car- 
ried from  the  meetings. 

A  Step  towards  the  Light.  — 
Large  assemblies  of  Hindoos,  all  of 
high  and  many  of  the  highest  caste, 
have  lately  taken  place  in  many  parts 
of  India,  to  praise  and  thank  God  for 
the  restoration  of  peace.  They  no 
longer  worship  the  gods  of  their  fore- 
fathers; and  their  prayers,  some  of 
which  have  been  published  in  the 
Bombay  paper%  show  the  progress 
which  the  enlightened  Hindoos  have 
made  under  the  influence  of  English 
education,  and  give  ground  of  hope 
for  the  rapid  advancement  of  Christ- 
ianity in  that  country. 

Catholic  Missions  in  India. — ^The 
Roman  Catholic  church  are  putting 
forth  great  efforts  to  diffuse  their  re- 
ligion throughout  the  East,  where 
they  formerly  had  very  flourishing 
missions.  The  whole  peninsula  of  In- 
dia, Siam,  Pegu,  Ava,  and  the  Malayan 
peninsula,  are  divided  into  twenty 
dioceses,  in  which  are  22  bishops, 
802  priests,  and  a  nominal  Catholic 
population  of  968,656. 
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Lord  Stanley,  late  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  sent  out  an  order 
warning  all  British  officers  against 
compromising  their  official  charac- 
ter by  giving  aid  and  countenance 
to  missionary  efforts.  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  the  present  Secretary,  has  ex- 
pressed himself  in  a  more  worthy 
manner  to  a  deputation  that  waited 
upon  him.  His  words  Were : 
*^No  persons  can  be  more  anx- 
ious for  the  spread  of  Christianity  in 
India  than  we  are.  Independently 
of  Christian  considerations,  I  beJieve 
every  additional  Christian  in  India  is 
an  additional  bond  of  union  with  this 
country,  and  an  additional  source  of 
strength  to  the  empire.  There  are 
political  reasons  in  favor  of  spreading 
Christianity.*'  Lord  Pahnerston,  too, 
indorses  the  same  sentiments :  *'  It  is 
not  only  our  duty,"  he  says,  "  but  it 
is  our  interest  to  promote  the  diffu- 
sion of  Christianity,  as  fiir  as  possible, 
tbtoughout  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  India."  Sir  Charles  Wood 
has  replied  to  the  anti-missionary 
jnemorud  from  Madras,  denying  its 
requests. 

Remarkable  Donation. — ^News  has 
been  recdyed  from  Bombay,  of  a  con- 
tribution of  6000  rupees,  to  be  dis- 
tributed amongst  four  missionary  so- 
cieties laboring  in  China,  from  a  late 
inspector  of  opium,  in  the  Malwa  dis- 
trict, being  part  of  the  proceeds  of 
his  former  employment,  which  he  had 
resigned  in  consequence  of  conscien- 
tious objections  at  having  been  con- 
nected with  supplying  the  Chinese 
with  so  pernicious  a  drug. 

Ahmednuooeb. — ^Mr.  Ballantine  in 
»  recent  letter  says :  "  The  mission 
haB  just  determined  to  form  a  class 
of  native  assistants  at  Ahmednuggur, 
who  shall  pursue  a  course  of  study 
preparatory  to  becoming  preachers, 
and  eventually  pastors.  This  class  is 
to  be  instructed  only  through  the  ver- 
nacular. Eight  persons  have  been 
fixed  upon  by  the  mission  to  form  the 
class,  all  of  whom  have  been  tried  as 
Christians  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
some  of  whom  have  been,  for  several 
years,  native  assistants."    They  are 


to  study  three  years,  seven  months 
in  the  year,  and  while  pursuing  their 
studies  at  Ahmednuggur,  are  to  spend 
at  least  eYery  alternate  Sabbath  in 
preaching  at  some  neighboring  vil- 
lage. Four  persons  were  received  to 
the  church  at  Ahmednuggur,  October 
30.  But  the  most  important  intelli- 
gence from  this  field,  relates  to  highly 
&vorab]e  decisions  of  government,  of 
which  a  full  account  may  be  found  in 
the  Mimona/ry  Herald  for  March. 
One  decision  is,  that  the  Christians 
have  the  right  to  take  water  from 
any  of  the  public  fountains  or  tanks 
of  the  city.  Mr.  Ballantine  says  of 
this  document :  "  It  takes  very  strong 
ground.  It  declares  that,  according 
to  the  Hindoo  Shasters,  the  caste  of 
the  ruler  is  equal  to  the  highest ;  and 
thus,  at  one  stroke  of  pen,  places  the 
native  Christains,  no  matter  from  what 
caste  they  may  have  come,  at  as  high 
an  elevation  as  the  highest  Brahmin.** 
*^  The  importance  of  the  matter  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that,  hereafter, 
the  Christian  convert  is  to  be  treated 
as  belonging  to  the  very  highest  class, 
and  as  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
which  other  high  classes  enjoy." 
The  other  is  an  order  in  reference  to 
the  admission  of  pupils  from  low 
castes  into  the  Government  schools. 
"  In  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  mission 
on  the  subject,  the  Educational  In- 
spector states,  that  the  Government 
have  determined  that  pupils  from  the 
lower  castes  may  be  admitted  into  all 
schools  entirely  supported  by  govern- 
ment ,  Where  the  school  is  sup- 
ported in  part  by  the  State  and  in  » 
part  by  popular  subscriptions,  Gov- 
vernment  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  to  make  the  admission  of  such 
children  a  condition  of  their  contri- 
buting, hereafter,  to  the  establishment 
of  such  schools.  He  adds,  that  the 
Government  undoubtedly  do  consider 
native  Christian  children  as  entitied 
to  the  same  privileges  as  the  children 
of  Mohammedans,  and  other  classes 
who  do  not  regard  caste." 

Ceylon.—  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  in 
Us  recent  account  of  Ceylon,  gives 
the  population  at  1,697,975,  exdud- 
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iog  20,500  military  and  strangers. 
The  white  population  numbers  only 
4815.  Of  the  native  population^ 
805,637  are  females  and  887,678 
males ;  and  this,  though  polyandry  is 
widely  practised,  and  has  been  from 
the  earliest  times.  Formerly  the  cus- 
tom was  universal.  Women  belong- 
ing to  the  wealthier  classes  often  hftye 
three  or  four  husbands,  and  some- 
times as  many  as  seTen.  Yet  the 
proportion  of  males  and  females  is 
preserved  about  as  nearly  as  in  Euro- 
pean countries.  In  England  and 
Wales  there  was  (1881)  an  excess  of 
2}  per  cent  of  females ;  in  France,  8 
per  cent  of  males ;  in  Ceylon,  6  per 
cent  of  males. 

Turkey. — The  Turks  giving  Ear 
TO  THE  Gospel. — A  correspondent  of 
The  Independent^  writing  from  Con- 
stantinople, February  13th,  gives  a 
cheering  picture  of  the  progress  of 
the  Gospel  among  the  Turks.  The 
Protestants  are  now  constituted  a  dis- 
tinct sect,  by  order  of  the  Sultan.  By 
this  act,  they  have  all  the  civil  rights 
that  are  enjoyed  by  the  Greeks,  Ar- 
menians, or  any  other  Christian  sect ; 
so  that,  if  a  person  from  any  of  the 
nominal  Christian  sects  now  becomes 
a  true  follower  of  Christ,  he  loses  no 
civil  rights  thereby,  but  simply  leaves 
one  sect  and  joins  another,  having 
equal  rights  in  each.  In  describing 
a  missionary  service  conducted  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Schauffler,  he  says :  **  It  was 
my  privilege  to  be  present,  and  though 
a  stormy  evening,  ten  native  born 
Turks,  or  rather  Mohammedans  (two 
being  Persians)  were  present  Of  this 
ten,  one  was  a  colonel  in  the  Turkish 
army,  and  whose  sister  is  wife  of  the 
8hah  of  Persia.  One  was  a  Persian 
Sheik  of  great  wealth  and  influence 
in  his  own  country.  One  was  an 
officer  in  the  royal  palace,  a  member 
of  the  Sultanas  household.  One  was 
a  nephew  of  a  Pasha,  who  had  been 
disowned  and  cast  off  by  his  relatives 
because  he  had  become  a  Christian. 
And  one  vras,  a  few  months  ago,  an 
Im&n  (priest)  in  one  of  the  mosques 
of  the  city,  an  old  man,  seventy  years 


t  M,  and  who  was  baptized  four  weeks 
since.  With  eyes  fixed  on  the  speaker, 
they  listened  with  breathless  ftttentioii 
to  the  end  of  the  lecture.  It  was  a 
sight  worth  coming  six  thousand 
nules  to  see." 

Progress  of  the  Gospel  at  Con- 
stantinople.— ^A  religious  movement, 
which  has  Omer  Effendi  for  its  pro- 
moter, has  begun  at  Constantinople, 
and  gives  much  hope  to  the  Christians. 
This  venerable  old  man  has  declared 
for  some  years  back  the  necessity  of 
a  regeneration  of  Islamism,  and  he 
has  formed  a  large  company  of  par- 
tisans. Without  naming  the  Bible 
as  the  source  of  his  knowledge,  he 
has  taught  his  disciples  from  it  the 
most  essential  principles,  and  that 
which  is  the  foundation  of  it — the  in- 
carnation of  Jesus  Christ  He  has 
taught  them  in  the -words  of  the 
Scriptures,  for  his  pupils,  without 
having  read  the.  New  Testament, 
nevertheless  repeat  passages  from*  it 
word  for  word.  At  the  beginning  of 
last  year  this  man  was  suspected  by 
the  Turkish  authorities,  and  banished 
to  Broussa.  His  pupils  were  pun- 
ished by  the  police  without  being  ac- 
cused of  any  infraction  of  the  law. 
Although  deprived  of  their  professor, 
they  meet  together  f«>r  edification,  and 
have  invited  the  Turkish  missionary, 
Selim  Effendi,  to  assist  at  their  re- 
unions. A  spirit  of  prayer  reigns  at 
these  meetings.  The  assistants  read 
the  Bible  with  avidity,  and  are  indefit- 
tigable  in  their  questions  touching 
salvation.  Omer  Effendi,  who  is  not 
closely  confined  at  Broussa,  has  en- 
tered into  communication  with  the 
Armenian  pastors,  and  has  testiGed  to 
them  the  joy  he  felt  at  learning  that 
his  old  pupils  read  the  New  Testa- 
ment At  the  present  time  attempts 
are  being  made  to  recall  him  from 
exile ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  new 
accusations  and  persecutions  are  put 
forth  against  him  and  his  pupils. 
May  God  bless  the  movement,  the  first 
of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  Islam- 
ism ! — Archives  du  ChrUtianitme, 

A  Large  Sabbath-Sghool. — One 
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ef  the  largest  Sabbath*Behools  in  flie 
world  is  DOW  to  be  found  at  Aintab, 
which  has  been  occupied  as  a  mission- 
station  of  the  American  Board  about 
12  years.  The  school,  connected  with 
the  Protestant  church  there,  was  re- 
organized in  December,  1858,  and  in 
October,  1869,  Mr.  Coffing,  one  of  the 
missionaries  wrote :  **  Since  the  first 
of  February  last  the  average  attend- 
ance has  been  more  than  nine  hun- 
dred, and  on  not  a  few  Sabbaths,  more 
than  one  thousand  have  been  present, 
participating  in  the  lessons  I" 

NoRTBERK  Armenians. — Mr.Schauf- 
fler  still  reports  many  cases  of  inter- 
est among  Mohammedans.  In  an- 
other letter,  he  speaks  of  the  late  con- 
spiracy as  having  been  brought  about 
by  **  the  multitudes  of  literary  idlers, 
in  the  shape  of  professors,  lecturers, 
students,  and  other  loafers,*'  connected 
with  the  mosques  and  dervish  estab- 
lishments. He  states  that  Qovern- 
ment  is  taking  efficient  measures  to 
reduce  the  power  of  these  establish- 
ments. 

Bulgaria. — ^We  continue  to  receive 
very  significant  information  from  our 
brethren  in  Bulgaria,  showing  that 
the  same  religious  process  is  going  on 
among  the  Bulgarians  in  Turkey, 
north  of  the  Balkan  Mountains,  as  has 
been  going  on  in  Turkey,  among  the 
Armenians  in  Asia,  and  at  Constanti- 
nople for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
through  the  missions  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions.  We  have  undoubted  in- 
formation that  there  are  the  same 
signs  of  promise  among  the  Bul- 
garians south  of  the  Balkan  Moun- 
tains, in  the  vicinity  of  Adrianople 
and  Phillipopolis,  two  cities  occupied 
by  the  American  Board.  The  signs 
of  promise  among  the  Bulgarians  in 
European  Turkey  are  very  cheering, 
and  the  influence  of  Protestantism 
heretofore,  by  their  intercourse  with 
Hungary  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
is  a  material  element  in  our  mission- 
ary prospects  among  the  Bulgarians. 
Their  antipathy  to  Sie  Greek  service 
and  ecclesiastical  dominion  is  increas- 


ing, and  they  begin  to  understand 
the  privileges  and  liberty  of  Protest- 
antism when  they  hear  our  mission- 
aries preaching  the  Gospel  to  them 
in  their  own  language ;  and  they  ad- 
mire and  feel  the  power  of  the  sim- 
plicity and  directness  of  the  forms  of 
Protestant  worship. — Adv.  and  Jour, 

Bf7ECT  OF  Gospel  Teaching.  —  A 
committee  of  ten  influential  young 
Bulgarians,  who  have  listened  to  the 
Gosipel  as  it  has  been  preached  by  the 
Methodist  missionaries  connected  with 
the  new  mission  among  that  people, 
recently  visited  the  Archbishop  to  re- 
monstnite  with  him  upon  his  licen- 
tious and  disgraceful  life,  by  which, 
they  mildly  but  firmly  informed  him, 
the  whole  community  felt  aggrieved 
and  humiliated.  Such  was  their  cha- 
racter and  standing,  that  he  did  not 
dare  to  drive  them  away,  and  in  reply 
could  only  accuse  them  of  having  fre- 
quently visited  the  American  mission- 
luries.  This  they  firankly  admitted, 
stating  that  they  intended  to  do  so,  as 
they  had  received  such  counsels  i^nd 
instruction  from  them  as  they  had  a 
right  to  expect  from  him,  and  that  for 
the  first  time  they  bad  heard  the 
Gospel  in  its  simplicity  and  purity. 

Stria. — ^A  letter  fix>m  Mr.  Benton, 
dated  December  5,  mentions  a  visit 
of  Hon.  James  Williams,  United 
States  Ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
to  Syria.  Mr.  Benton  says  this  visit 
led  to  a  pleasant  settlement  of  the 
difflculty.growing  out  of  his  expulsion 
from  Zahleh,  and  adds :  "  Indeed,  all 
the  entanglements  of  every  case,  at 
Jaffa,  Damascus,  and  Zahleh,  seemed 
to  disappear  at  his  presence,  and  the 
impression  of  his  visit  is  peace  every 
where." 

Nestobian  Mission. — ^The  Mission- 
ary  Herald^  for  April,  contains  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Cochran,  who  succeeded 
the  lamented  Stoddart  in  the  charge 
of  the  seminary  for  young  men  at 
Oroomiah,  giving  an  account  of  a 
general  meeting  of  the  alumni.  Per- 
sonally or  by  proxy  the  whole  num- 
ber of  graduates  (62)  were  represent* 
ed.    Various  subjects  of  interest  were 
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discussed.  Of  these  62  grtuiuates,  56 
are  now  members  of  the  church. 
Two  or  three  of  the  remaining  six 
are  also  indulging  hopes.  Forty  of 
the  whole  number  are  laboring  as 
preachers  in  their  respective  vil- 
lages, and  15  others  are  employed 
as  teachers  and  preachers  a  portion 
of  the  year.  They  are  generally 
^oung  men  of  good  abilities,  hav- 
mg  been  selected  from  a  large  num- 
ber of  candidates,  and  many  of  them 
are  distinguished  for  ardent  and  decid- 
ed piety.  Altogether,  they  are  a  group 
of  young  men  from  whose  instru- 
mentality and  influence  we  may  ex- 
pect much  for  the  elevation  and  sal- 
vation of  this  people.  The  occasion 
was  one  long  to  be  remembered  by 
them,  and  we  cannot  doubt  all 
pressed  the  parting  hand  with  better 
purposes,  and  higher  resolves  for  use- 
fulness. The  afternoon  of  the  second 
day  was  devoted  to  the  examination 
and  ordination  of  six  of  the  young 
men,  as  evangelists  and  pastors  of 
their  respective  flocks. 

Japan. — The  missionaries  sent  out 
by  the  Presbyterian  and  Dutch  Re- 
formed Churches  of  this  country,  have 
found  no  obstacles  to  establishing 
themselves  in  Japan,  so  long  closed 
against  Christian  teachers.  Two  tem- 
ples were  cleared  of  their  idols  and 
rented  to  them.  The  mayor  of  Na- 
gaski  visited  the  missionaries,  and 
asked  them  many  questions  about 
their  religion,  and  accepted  a  copy  of 
the  New  Testament  in  Chinese. 

China. — ^Mr.  Johns,  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  wrote  from  Shang- 
hai, September  8 :  **  The  defeat  sus- 
tained by  our  forces  at  Pei-ho,  on  the 
25th  of  June,  has  had  a  most  pernici- 
ous efiect  upon  the  mind  of  the  people 
at  large.  They  imagine,  now,  that  it 
would  be  easy  to  drive  us  into  the  sea, 
and  that  our  future  stay  hangs  upon 
their  good  pleasure.  The  people  who, 
but  three  months  ago,  were  as  harm- 
less as  doves,  and  very  respectful,  are 
now  as  bold  as  lio.'S,  and  often  intol- 
erably impudent  Th e  worst  feature  in 
the  whole  is,  that  the  people  associate 


the  coolie  trade,  and  the  imaginary 
w<vk  of  kidnapping,  with  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Here  in  Shanghai,  a 
number  of  placards  have  been  posted 
up  denouncing  the  religion  of  Jesus, 
exhorting  the  people  not  to  enter  the 
church,  and  calling  upon  those  who 
have  already  entered  to  repent  and 
leave  ere  it  be  too  late.  Some  of  these 
placards  are  written  in  a  most  malig- 
nant style.*' 

Letters  from  missionaries  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  at  Ningpo,  con- 
vey the  pleasing  intelligence  of  a  con- 
tinued work  of  grace  at  San-poh. 
Three  persons  had  recently  been  re- 
ceived to  the  church  at  that  place. 
The  native  Christians  at  this  station 
are  represented  as  improving  in  Chris- 
tian grace,  and  it  is  believed  that  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  is  being  waked  up 
in  several  of  the  surrouncSng  villages. 
The  native  Christians*  left  at  Hang- 
chOw  are  going  forward  with  their 
work.  It  will  not  be  best  for  any 
European  resident  to  go  there  unlal 
the  pending  difSculties  with  England 
are  settled.  Mr.  Inslee  gives  an  ac- 
count of  a  most  interesting  case  of 
conversion,  in  an  ofiQcer  of  the  gov- 
ernment, who  had  for  four  years  been 
secretly  reading  the  Bible,  and  every 
religious  book  and  tract  he  could  get 
his  hands  on,  but  had  been  wanting 
in  courage  to  avow  his  religious  belief 
until  Yerj  recently. 

Amot. — ^Mr.  Doty,  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Board,  writ^  from  Amoy,  Sep- 
tember 20,  1859 :  "  We  are  still  en- 
joying precious  tokens  that  the  Lord 
is  near,  and  that  his  mercies  fiul  not 
Indeed,  I  would  not  dare  to  say  that 
there  has  been  any  time,  for  six  past 
years,  when  there  was  no  evidence 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  working  with 
the  Qospel  On  the  4th  ultimo,  two 
men  were  baptized  and  welcomed  to 
church  fellowship,  at  Chioh-be;  and 
last  Sabbath  it  was  our  privil^e  to 
receive  five  more  to  the  company  of 
disciples  here."  "  But  it  is  not  all  en- 
couragement we  meet,  dtee  from  trials. 
Recently  we  have  been  called  to  exer- 
cise discipline  in  the  case  of  two  or 
three  individuals,  and  all  for  the  same 
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ofibnce,  A  return  to  the  nse  of  that 
fatrfiil  Kcoui^  of  the  poor  Chinese- 
opium." 

Afbica.     EocLBsuanciL    Statis- 


HissioNS  IN  Afhtca.  —  Prom  u 
dress  of  Bishup  Payne,  who  has  spent 
twentf-flye  years  in  Africa,  at  a  re- 
cent migsionary  meeling  in  New- York, 
we  glean  the  following  Guts : 

"  Successful  missionarj  efibrts  have 
been  prosecuted  in  Africa  only  from 
the  banning  of  the  present  century. 
Sierra  Lesne  has  20  foreign  mission- 
aries, 80  nativo  AfHcan  clergymen, 
over  100  native  catechisCs  an<l  assist- 
ants of  various  grades,  and  T00or80C 
communicants.  Four  hundred  milet 
above  am  misRions  of  the  English 
Wesleyans  and  Baptists.  Forty  mill 
down  the  coast  are  the  America 
Presbyterians ;  one  hundred  and  fifty 
mileR  further  down  is  Liberia,  extend- 
ing for  six  hundred  miles  along  the 
coast,  including  Preshyterian,  Baptist 
and  Episcopal  missions,  all  but  thi 
lart  beinf^  colonists.  They  hare  9001 
communicants.  The  Episcopal  mis 
eions  were  esteblished  in  1830,  oi 
Christmas  day,  by  Dr.  Savage,  and 
their  field  coreni  800  milea  of  coast 


and  90  miles  in  the  interior.  There 
4  foreign  missionaries  and  8  female 
assistants,  6  ordained  African  clergy- 
men, S  candidates  for  orders,  80  cate- 
chists  of  different  grades,  B  regularly 
built  churches  with  regular  service 
maintained,  SOO  to  400  communicants, 
and  preaching  to  over  100,000.  E«- 
tensive  publications  of  missionary 
works  have  been  made  in  the  native 
tODKues.  The  worship,  maou&cture 
ana  preservation  of  idols  have  greatly 
decreased.  In  the  vicinity  of  Cape 
Falmas,  vast  missionary  labors  have 
resulted  in  wide-spread  and  efficient 
stations.  The  natives  have  been  made 
the  instruments  of  propagating  the 
gospel  to  a  great  extent---DO  less  than 
200  different  tribes  were  represented 
at  Sierra  Leonft  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  Gambia  and  the  Congo  there  are 
numerous  stataona,  so  that  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  slave-coast  and  gold-coast 
36  dialects  have  been  reduced  to 
writing,  1 00  buildings  erected,  ie,i  00 
Rchool-childrencared  for,  15,000  com- 
municants enrolled,  and  the  gospel 
preached  to  from  S,000,000  to  5,000,- 
000  Africans." 

West  Africa.  — Letters  from  Mr. 
Bushnell,  of  the  Gaboon  mis.<'ion,  are 
of  a  character  to  enlist  the  sympathies 
and  prayers  of  the  churches  in  behalf 
of  the  misRionaricd  so  often  suffering 
from  illness,  and  so  tried  by  the  con- 
duct of  tlie  people  for  whom  they  la- 
bor. He  has  himself  been  seriously 
ill,  and  he  writes ;  "  The  field  has  be- 
come a  Frem-h  colony,  and  French 
power  and  influence  are  extending ; 
and  with  the  demoraliiing  influences 
of  what  is  termed  'free  emigration,' 
the  increase  of  trade,  and  consequently 
the  increase  of  intemperance,  the  peo- 
ple are  wasting  away,  and  becoming 
lefS  accessible  to  Christian  influences. 
Unexpected  hindrances  to  our  ad- 
vance into  the  interior  have  been  met, 
the  climate  does  not  prove  to  he  as 
salubrious  as  we  had  expected,  and 
our  success,  in  visible  results,  has  not 
been  particularly  encouraging.  But 
aside  fr«m  the  Insalubrious  nature  of 
the  climate,  the  greatest  diuwur^e- 
mrait  we  meet  is  from  the  fickleness  of 
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iuitiT«  character  and  the  \tuck  of  sta- 
bility in  those  who  profess  to  be 
Christians.  Recently  we  have  had  a 
most  painful  case  of  apostasy.  There 
seems  not  to  be  moral  stamina  enough 
in  most  native  converts  to  withstand 
the  temptations  and  adverse  influences 
to  which  they  are  exposed,  when  with- 
drawn from  the  direct  influence  of  the 


»» 


missionaries. 

Ozi  the  Western  coast  of  Africa 
missions  are  now  established  all  along 
from  Senegal  to  Gaboon,  and  over  100 
Christian  churches  are  organized,  into 
which  more  than  15,000  hopeful  con- 
verts have  been  gathered.  No  less 
than  16,000  native  youth  are  now  re- 
ceiving an  education  in  the  schools 
connected  with  these  missions;  and 
more  than  20  different  dialects  have 
been  studied  out  and  reduced  to  writ- 
ing. 

Africa  as  a  Missionabt  Field.  — 
Bev.  J.  T.  Bowen,  missionary  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Board  in  Africa,  says 
the  Africans  are  the  most  docile, 
friendly,  heart-winning  people  on  the 
globe.  To  the  missionary  they  are 
doubly  interesting,  because  of  the  in- 
tense eagerness  with  which  they  often 
listen  to  the  gospel.  No  missionary 
has  been  even  for  a  few  days  in  an  in- 
terior town  without  preaching  to 
deeply  interested  people ;  and  no  one 
has  preached  for  two  or  uiree  months 
without  gaining  some  converts.  He 
has  known  cases  of  those  who  believed 
under  the  first  sermon,  and  has  met 
with  people  from  the  remote  interior 
who  believed  in  Christ  and  renounced 
idolatry,  from  hearing  missionaries 
only  a  few  times,  nearer  the  coast 

A  Heavy  Contribution.  —  At  a 
meeting  in  behalf  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  in  Abbeokuta, 
a  collection  was  taken,  which  was  as 
much  as  eight  men  could  carry,  each 
calabash,  when  filled,  being  emptied 
on  the  floor  near  the  pulpit  The  col- 
lection amounted  to  nearly  $:00,  a 
large  portion  of  it  consisting  of  cow- 
ries, a  kind  of  small  shell  which  the 


natives  pass  as  money,  over  170,000 
of  which  were  contributed. 

Mr.  Mackey,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board,  writes  from  Corisco:  '*The 
indications  of  the  continued  presence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  among  the  people 
here,  are  in  the  highest  degree  encour- 
aging. There  is  no  abatement  in  the 
interest  manifested  in  divine  things. 
In  the  catechism  class  there  are  now 
about  50  who  are  candidates  for  bap- 
tism. Among  these  are  several  men 
with  their  wives.  Yesterday,  which 
was  the  Sabbath,  our  meetings  were 
full,  and  in  the  evening,  crowded. 
Our  Sabbath-school  at  Evangasimba, 
in  the  afternoon,  numbered  over  70 
children  and  adults." 

Madagascar.  —  In  spite  of  the  de- 
termined efforts  of  the  Queen  of  Mad- 
agascar to  exterminate  Christianity 
upon  that  island,  the  churches  con- 
tinue to  grow.  Though  the  severe 
decrees  against  Christians  are  unre- 
laxed,  and  many  believers  iu  Christ 
are  sufiering  poverty,  imprisonment, 
and  slavery,  it  is  gratifying  to  learn 
that  the  sanguinary  laws  have  not 
been  enforc^  upon  neio  victims. 
Christian  missionaries  and  foreigners 
are  forbidden  access  to  the  island, 
and  communication  with  the  perse- 
cuted Christians  is  almost  impossible ; 
but  notwithstanding  their  long-con- 
tinued and  still  impending  persecu- 
tions, the  number  of  believers  contin- 
ues to  increase,  and  the  churches,  both 
in  the  capital  and  in  different  parts  <^ 
the  island,  are  multiplied. 

Polynesia.  — There  are  over  7000 
native  Christians  among  the  50,000 
inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  Polyne- 
sia, whose  free-will  offerings  for  mis- 
sions in  the  other  islands  for  the  last 
year  amounted  to  $5595.  Their 
schools  for  training  teachers  and 
evangelists  contained  about  100 
students.  All  the  native  pastors  are 
supported  by  the  people.  The  wife 
of  a  missionary  in  the  Feejee  islands 
recently  translated  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress  into  the  dialect  of  the 
quondam  cannibals. 
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Abt.  I.— president  willard's  body  of  divinity.* 

Bj  Bey.  J.  F.  Stearks,  D.B.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Whsn  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  great  light  of  New  England 
theology,  was  but  four  years  old  and  known  only  within  the 
walls  of  his  father's  house  in  Connecticut,  a  prattling  child, 
New  England  was  suddenly  dismayed  by  the  extinction  of 
another  great  light  which  during  a  whole  generation  had 
shone  almost  without  a  rival  in  her  theological  firmament. 
It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  that  Samuel  Willard,  the  great 

*  "A  OompUie  Body  of  Divinity  in  two  hundred  omd  fifty  expoaOory  lectures  on 
the  AMemNy^e  shorter  catechism :  by  (he  Reverend  and  Learned  Samubl  WuukRD,. 
IliL,  late  Pastor  of  the  South  Chorch  in  Boston  and  Yioe-President  of  Harrard 
College,  Cambridge,  in  New  England.  Prefaced  bj  the  Paators  of  the  eame 
church.  Heb.  xiil.  7,  Bemember  them  who  have  spoken  to  70a  the  word  of 
Gfod :  whose  fiidth  follow  considering  the  end  of  their  conversation.  Heb.  xi.  4, 
Bj  &tth  he  obtained  witness  that  be  was  righteou8»  Gk>d  testifying  of  his  gills : 
and  by  it  he  being  dead  yet  speaketh.  2  Tim.  L  13,  Hold  &st  ihe  form  of  sound 
words  wbicb  thou  hast  heard  of  me  in  faith  and  love  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Boston,  New  England.  Printed  by  B.  Green  &  S.  Eneeland  for  B.  Eliot  ft  D. 
Henchman,  and  sold  at  their  shops,    xd.coxxyl" 
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theologian  of  the  more  strictly  Puritan  period  of  our  history, 
who,  more  than  all  others,  was  instrumental  in  completely  un- 
folding, and  presenting  in  the  most  systematic  form  the  views 
of  his  own  and  the  preceding  generation,  should  have  passed 
off  the  stage  just  at  the  time  when  new  issues  were  beginning 
to  be  made  up,  and  a  new  statement  and  defence  of  the  pecu- 
liar doctrines  of  our  faith  on  the  eve  of  being  required  and 
provided  for. 

From  the  beginning  there  had  been,  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  the  most  vigorous  theological  activity.  New  Eng- 
land was  cradled  in  theology.  Not  only  her  leading  divines, 
her  Cottons,  Hookers,  Nortons,  Shepards  and  Mathers,  labored 
with  all  their  great  powers  and  learning  to  elucidate  and  de- 
fend its  principles ;  but  the  body  of  the  people,  the  fathers  and 
mothers,  the  civilians  and  yeomen  of  the  country  were  exer- 
cised to  an  intense  degree,  in  distinguishing  between  truth  and 
error,  and  guarding  the  sanctity  of  the  one  and  rooting-up  the 
minutest  fibres  of  the  other. 

Samuel  Willard  was  eminently  fitted,  both  by  his  abilities 
and  his  position,  to  be  a  successful  champion  of  New  England 
Theology.  Bom  at  Concord,  Jan.  31, 1639-40,  ten  years  after 
the  settlement  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  of  which  his 
father,  Major  Simon  Willard — "  a  sage  patriot  in  our  Israel, 
whose  wisdom  assigned  him  a  seat  at  the  council  board  and 
his  military-  skill  and  martial  spirit  entitled  him  to  a  (ihief 
place  in  the  field,"  was  among  the  earliest  settlers,  he  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1659  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  and  four  years  later  settled  in  the  ministry  at 
Groton,  about  thirty  miles  from  Boston,  then  a  frontier  town. 
In  this  retired  spot  he  might  have  remained  comparatively 
unknown  had  not  one  of  those  mysterious  providences,  by 
which  God  often  brings  about  his  wise  designs,  subjected  the 
little  settlement  to  complete  destruction  by  an  Indian  massacre, 
about  thirteen  years  after  he  commenced  his  pastoral  labors. 
"  His  Lord  did  not  design,"  says  his  eulogist^  "  to  bury  him 
in  obscurity  but  to  place  him  in  a  more  eminent  station  which 
he  was  qualified  for.  The  providence  which  occasioned  his 
removal  was  an  awful  judgment  upon  the  whole  land,  yet  was 
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evidently  a  mercy  in  this  respect  that  it  made  way  for  the 
translation  of  this  bright  star  to  a  more  conspicuous  orb  where 
his  influence  was  more  extensive  and  beneficial."  He  was 
installed  as  colleague  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thatcher,  the  first 
pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston,  on  the  10th  of 
April,  J678,  where  he  labored  with  eminent  success  till  his 
decease,  September  12, 1707,  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Willard  commenced  his  ministry  in  Boston  at  a  time  of 
great  religious  declension.  The  great  worldly  prosperity  of 
the  community,  the  mingling  of  politics  with  religion  from  the 
beginning,  and  "  the  prostituting  of  the  mysteries  of  our  holy 
religion  to  mere  secular  views  and  advantages,"  are  mentioned 
as  among  its  chief  causes.  Vigorous  measures  were  presently 
after  undertaken  by  the  leading  men  of  the  Church  to  bring 
about  a  reform..  A  synod  was  convened  under  the  authority 
of  the  General  Court  to  discuss  the  questions :  "  What  are  the 
provoking  evils  of  New  England !"  and  *'  What  is  to  be  done 
that  these  evils  may  be  reformed?"  and  the  Churches  were 
solemnly  admonished  to  ^'  a  return  to  the  ancient  strictness  in 
admitting  persons  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  a  faithful  attention  to 
church  discipline  and  the  observance  by  the  churches  of  sea- 
sons of  special  humiliation  and  prayer  accompanied  with  a 
renewal  of  their  covenant."  "  Very  remarkable  was  the  bless- 
ing of  God  on  the  churches  which  conformed  to  this  ad- 
monition, not  only  by  a  great  advancement  of  holiness  but 
also  by  a  great  addition  of  converts  to  their  holy  fellowship." 
The  additions  to  Mr.  Willard's  church  in  six  months  were 
nearly  as  many,  it  is  said,  as  they  had  been  in  the  two  pre- 
ceeding  yeai*s. 

Mr.  Willard  is  described, by  his  junior  colleague  and  succes- 
sor, Rev.  Ebenezer  Pemberton,  as  "  a  great  man,  a  profound 
divine,  a  very  considerable  scholar  and  a  heavenly  Christian 
— a  star  of  the  first  magnitude — an  elder  son  among  many 
brethren."  His  capacities  seemed  to  his  admiring  contempo- 
raries of  so  high  an  order,  as  to  furnish  "  an  undeniable  con- 
futation of  the  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  souls."  Distinguished 
for  a  "  native  modesty,"  which  his  advancing  years  only  con- 
firmed, "  he  always  affected  that  learning  which  was  least  for 
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pomp  and  oetentation  and  most  for  seryice.''  Diyinitj  was  his 
favorite  study.  He  was  "  a  judicious  textuary,"  an  "  adept 
in  systematic  divinity,"  a  "champion  in  controversy,"  an 
"  excellent  casuist,"  a  wise  and  skilful  ^'  guide  to  the  young 
aspirant  to  the  holy  office,"  and  withal  no  less  '^  eminent  in 
the  graces  of  Christ."  "  All  the  virtues  of  the  divine  nature 
and  life,"  says  his  eulogist,  "  were  visible  in  his  holy  walk, 
which  discovered  his  soul  to  be  a  living  temple  of  the  Lord 
Jehovah,  where  his  throne  was  prepared,  his  image  set  up,  and 
his  Spirit  dwelt."  "  His  zeal  was  what  became  an  apostle, 
though  flaming  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  yet  guided  by  love  and 
prudence.  No  pretence  would  make  him  transgress  his  own 
line,  and  from  the  duties  of  his  own  post  none  could  move 
him.  His  spirit  was  truly  pacific,  and  could  sacrifice  every 
thing  for  peace,"  except  "  truth  and  holiness."  *'  No  man 
had  a  deeper  sense  of  the  poverty,  impotence  and  depravity  of 
human  nature,  nor  a  clearer  view  of  the  fulness  of  that  pro- 
vision mad^  in  Christ  for  the  sinner's  righteousness  and  sancti- 
fication,"  "  His  discourses  were  all  elaborate,  acute  and 
judicious,  smelt  of  the  lamp  and  had  nothing  mean  in  them  ;" 
and  "  his  common  sermons  might  have  been  pronounced 
before  an  assembly  of  the  greatest  divines."  "  The  articles  of 
faith  he  opened  and  confirmed,  the  duties  of  holiness  he 
explained  and  enforced  with  the  most  powerful  arguments, 
and  with  an  address  suited  to  melt  the  rocky  heart."  He  is 
described  as  one  "  who  applied  himself  to  wounded  consciences 
with  great  skill,  faithfulness  and  tenderness;"  one  who 
'^  searched  their  wounds  to  the  bottom,  and  made  application 
of  terror  or  comfort  as  their  slate  called  for  and  as  became  a 
wise,  tender  and  faithful  physician."  His  public  prayers,  it 
is  said,  were  "  always  pertinent,  animated  with  the  spirit  of 
devotion  and  evincing  an  uncommon  compass  of  thought." 

An  amusing  anecdote,  illustrative  of  his  power  as  a  pulpit 
orator  is  related  in  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  town  of  East- 
ham  published  in  the  eighth  volume,  first  series,  of  the  Massa* 
chnsetts'  Historical  Society's  collections,  and  has  been  often 
repeated  of  late.  A  sermon  of  his  son-in-law.  Rev.  Mr.  Treat, 
of  Eastham,  had  been  severely  handled  by  the  "  nice  critics* ' 
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of  the  Old  South  congregation,  in  whose  palpit  it  was  delivered} 
as  in  every  way  quite  beneath  the  patience  of  a  Boston 
audience.    Mr.  Willard,  well  aware  that  the  deficiency  of  the 
sennon  was  not  in  its  matter  but  only  in  the  manner  of  deliv- 
ery, borrowed  and  repeated  it  to  the  same  congregation  only 
a  few  weeks  after.    Whereupon,  the  people  were  charmed, 
and  the  same  "  nice  critics,"  without  discovering  its  identity, 
pronounced  it  excellent,  and  placed  it  in  eulogistic  contrast 
with  the  very  "  contemptible"  performance  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, of  his  less  eloquent  brother.    His  firmness  and  good  judg- 
ment coupled  with  Christian  meekness,  were  signally  evinced 
in  the  contest  with  Sir  Edmund  Andross,  who,  coming  into  the 
colony  with  almost  unlimited  powers  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1686,  undertook  to  obtrude  Episcopacy  upon  the  Puritan 
congregation  of  the  Old  South,  and  went  so  far  as  to  take  for- 
cible possession  of  its  house  of  worship  for  that  purpose.    Still 
more  was  his  wisdom  manifested,  in  his  prudent  but  decided 
course  during  the  famous  witchcraft  delusion ; ''  that  dark  and 
mysterious  season  when  we  were  assaulted  from  the  invisible 
world."    Precisely  what  part  he  took  seems  not  clear.    Some 
complained  of  him  afterwards  as  not  sufficiently  strenuous  in 
his  opposition  to  the  fanatical  procedures.    But  the  best  of 
judges  have  commended  not  only  his  prudence  but  his  zeal 
and  courage,  and  his  colleague  speaks  of  him  as  '^  signally 
instrumentA  in  discovering  the  cheats  and  delusions  of  Satan 
which  did  threaten  to  stain  our  land  with  blood  and  deluge  it 
with  all  manner  of  woes." 

In  the  year  1701,  Mr.  Willard  was  chosen  to  the  virtual 
Presidency  of  Harvard  CSoUege  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  In- 
crease Mather,  who  had  held  that  post  with  eminent  ability 
for  many  years  previous.     His  office  was  styled  a  Vice-Presi- 
dency, because  the  corporation  had  resolved  not  to  dispense 
with  residence  on  the  part  of  its  President,  and  Mr.  Willard 
would    not  consent  to  leave  his  people  at  Boston.     "  His 
duties,''  says  Mr.  Quincy,  "  were  not  less  arduous  than  those 
of  his  predecessors  and  his  fulfilment  of  them  equally  punctual, 
laborious  and  successful." .  His  colleague  speaks  of  "  laborious 
and  elaborate  commentaries  made  in  the  school  of  the  prophets 
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upon  several  whole  books  of  the  divine  oracles,"  which  "  re- 
main as  a  lasting  monument  of  his  skill"  in  this  department  of 
science.  "  Many  circumstances,"  says  Mr.  Quincy,  "  united 
to  render  Willard,  in  the  state  of  the  religious  and  political 
parties  of  the  time,  far  more  acceptable  than  Mather.  Both 
possessed  the  confidence  of  the  prevailing  Calvinistic  sect;  for 
they  were  equally  learned  and  sound  in  the  articles  of  faith  by 
that  sect  deemed  fundamental.  But  their  writings  and  de- 
meanor exhibited  a  remarkable  contrast."  Willard  seems  to 
have  been  in  Mr.  Quincy's  esteem  the  favorite  of  the  party  of 
progress,  and  if  so,  a  review  of  his  writings  will  give  us  a 
pretty  fair  estimate  of  the  point  to  which  theological  progress 
had  then  reached  and  the  direction  in  which  it  was  setting. 

He  was  a  voluminous  writer.  A  list  of  forty-four  books  and 
pamphlets  published  by  him  is  appended  to  his  principal  pub- 
lication, showing  a  considerable  range  of  study  and  reflection 
in  religious  matters.  But  his  great  work,  to  which  his  chief 
strength  was  directed,  and  by  which  he  is  chiefly  to  be  remem- 
bered by  posterity,  is  his  Body  of  Divinity — a  remarkable 
monument  of  industry  and  learning,  and  a  worthy  record  of 
that  orthodoxy  in  which  New  England  was  trained  and  to 
which  she  steadily  adhered,  at  least  during  the  whole  of  the 
firct  century  of  her  history.  It  was  the  first  folio  volume  on 
divinity  ever  issued  from  the  press  in  this  countrjL  and,  as  its 
editors  have  naively  observed,  had  to  wait  eighteen  years 
after  its  author's  decease  for  the  country  to  grow  large  and 
strong  enough  for  so  great  an  undertaking.  The  title  is  :  '*  A 
complete  Body  of  Divinity  i,n  two  hundred  and  fifty  expository 
lectures  on  the  Assembly's  shorter  Catechism ;  wherein  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  are  unfolded,  their  truth 
confirmed,  their  excellence  displayed,  their  usefulness  improved, 
contrary  vices  and  errors  fefutod  and  exposed,  objections  an- 
swered, controversies  settled,  cases  of  conscience  resolved  and 
a  great  light  thereby  reflected  on  the  present  age."  How  the 
characteristic  "  modesty"  of  the  author  would  have  regarded 
so  high  sounding  a  title  is  scarcely  an  open  question.  But  the 
editors  were  addressing  a  community  with  whom  it  was  recom- 
mendation enough  to  say  of  say  of  any  new  publication :  "  Tis 
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Mr.  Willard's,"  and  the  acquiescence  of  his  contemporaries  and 
posterity  in  such  a  title,  shows  the  high  estimation  in  which 
they  held  the  production. 

The  history  of  this  extensive  work  is  given  in  the  preface. 
Having  gone  through  with  an  explication  of  the  catechism  to 
the  children,  and  in  that  way  "methodized  the  subject;"  or, 
as  he  expressed  it  in  his  introduction,  '^  having  once  glanc- 
ingly  gone  over  it  for  the  help  of  young  ones  more  especially,'' 
he  commenced,  in  January,  1687-8,  a  series  of  more  elaborate 
discourses.  They  were  delivered  monthly  on  Tuesday  after- 
noons, and  drew  together  to  hear  them  "  the  most  knowing 
and  judicious  persons  both  from  town  and  college."  After  his 
decease,  a  very  general  and  strong  desire  was  expressed  to  have 
them  in  print ;  and  wha£  is  remarkable,  that  desire  increased 
rather  than  diminished  through  a  period  of  eighteen  years. 
**  Hardly  any  book,"  say  the  editors,  "has  been  more  passion- 
ately wished  for."  A  list  of  between  five  and  six  hundred  sub- 
scribers, including  the  most  eminent  clergymen,  civilians  and 
merchants  of  the  country,  some  of  whom  became  responsible 
for  as  many  as  eighteen  copies,  evinces  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  undertaking  was  welcomed.  The  volume  was  issued 
in  the  year  1726,  one  year  previous  to  the  ordination  of  Jona- 
than Edwards  at  ^Northampton ;  and  we  notice  with  interest  in 
the  list  of  subscribers  the  name  of  "Timothy  Edwards  of  Wind- 
sor," the  father  of  the  illustrious  President. 

Of  course  we  cannot  within  the  compass  of  a  single  article, 
do  any  justice  to  a  folio  of  more  than  nine  hundred  double  col- 
umned and  closely  printed  pages,  on  subjects  many  of  which 
are  among  the  most  profound  in  the  compass  of  human 
thought ;  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state,  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible, the  position  of  the  author  on  some  of  the  most  prominent 
points,  especially  as  we  may  regard  it,  no  doubt,  as  that  of  his 
contemporaries  and  successors  in  the  ranks  of  orthodoxy,  at 
least  up  to  the  time  when  the  great  Arminian  defection  required 
a  new  discussion  of  many  points,  and  a  restatement  of  others 
not  before  subjected  to  so  rigorous  an  examination. 

The  exposition  commences,  according  to  the  order  of  the 
Catechism,  with  the  chief  end  of  man.    "  The  great  thing," 
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he  says,  ^^  which  all  rational  and  immortal  creatures  have 
mostly  to  be  inquisitive  about,  is  happiness.  The  substance 
of  this  inquiry  may  be  reduced  to  two  heads :  What  is  happi- 
ness, and  how  may  it  be  obtained  ?" 

As  to  the  first,  ^^  it  is  a  maxim  in  logic,  JFtnis  ei  honum  con- 
vertuntur.  The  end  and  the  good  of  a  thing  are  one  and  the 
same."  "True  happiness  doth  properly  consist  in  two  things ; 
well-doing  and  well-being.  Well-doing  belongs  to  man's  feli- 
city, because  his  happiness  is  in  attaining  his  end,  and  that  is 
mainly  in  glorifying  God,  which  is  by  eupraxy  or  well-doing." 
In  another  place  he  says :  ''  The  formal  happiness  of  a  rational 
being  consists  in  eupraxy."  As  to  the  chief  end  of  man,  the 
catechism  makes  two  parts  of  it,  viz.,  to  glorify  God,  and  to 
enjoy  him  for  ever.  But  these,  he  says,  are  to  be  taken  sub- 
ordinately  not  distributively.  Our  object  now  is  a  "defi- 
nition" and  "  strictly  speaking  the  last  end  can  be  but  one." 
Man's  chief  and  last  end  is  to  glorify  God ;  "  the  other  is  im- 
mediately subordinate  or  what  is  next  to  the  last"  "It  is 
man's  duty  to  seek  his  own  good,  which  consists  in  his  enjoy- 
ing of  God ;  but  he  is  to  do  it  in  and  for  the  glory  of  God, 
and  so  from  thence  all  his  seeking  of  it  is  to  take  its  measures." 
Practically  however  and  in  God's  p]an,  the  two  things  are 
inseparable.  God  says  to  us:  "Do  you  take  care  for  my 
honor  and  I  will  secure  your  felicity." 

The  question  here  comes  up,  "  Whether  a  man  ought  will- 
ingly to  be  damned,  so  God's  glory  may  be  promoted  by  it?" 
The  reply  is :  "  A  willingness  to  be  damned  is  inconsistent 
with  a  true  desire  that  God  may  be  glorified ;  because  it  sepa- 
rateth  those  things  which  God  hath  made  inseparable."  ''  It 
is,"  says  he,  "  an  ensnaring  trial  that  is  put  upon  the  children 
of  God,  when  this  is  offered  as  a  rule  to  prove  their  sincerity 
by.  He  that  insatiably  desires  to  be  saved  and  yet  resolves 
to  be  saved  in  no  other  way  but  that  wherein  God  may  be  glo- 
rified, certainly  is  the  man  whose  ends  are  rightly  fixed." 

The  question,  how  this  happiness  is  to  be  obtained,  is  re- 
ferred to  the  second  question  of  the  Catechism :  "  What  rule 
hath  God  given  to  direct  us  how  we  may  glorify  and  enjoy 
him  ?"    Man  was  not  made  or  created  happy.    "  That  he  was 
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strictly  speaking  neither  happy  nor  miserable,  in  his  first  state, 
is  undeniable,  if  we  do  but  acknowledge  his  happiness  to  con- 
sist in  attaining  his  chief  end,  and  his  misery  in  losing  it." 
!Kor  is  happiness  a  blessing  which  God  was  bound,  irrespective 
of  his  own  engagements,  to  bestow  upon  man  either  with  condi^ 
tions  or  without  them.  Man  was  created  with  a  capacity  for 
happiness,  and  happiness  was  offered  him  upon  conditions  in  a 
covenant  way.  These  conditions  were  a  "  medium  between  a 
state  of  innocence  and  a  state  of  felicity."  Being  a  free  agent, 
and  so  capable  of  choice,  God  chose  to  deal  with  him  as  such, 
and  man  was  made  at  first  a  probationer  for  happiness.  He 
must  achieve  it  for  himself  under  the  conditions,  and  since  he 
needed  a  rule  to  direct  him,  God  gave  him  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
the  only  one  at  once  adequate  and  infallible. 

Twenty-six  pages  are  occupied  with  discussing  the  necessity, 
authority,  and  general  contents  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and 
nearly  sixty  more,  with  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God  ;  all 
which  topics  are  treated  with  the  profoundest  reverence,  and 
a  considerable  degree  of  acuteness  and  learning. 

After  stating  several  methods  of  classifying  the  Divine  at- 
tributes, and  expressing  his  preference  for  that  which  makes 
two  classes,  viz., ''  such  as  shine  forth  by  themselves,  consider- 
ing God  as  the  absolute  first  being ;  and  such  as  appear  in  his 
works  of  efficiency ;''  he  selects  for  the  present  discussion  as 
most  in  harmony  with  the  Catechism,  the  following  three-fold 
classification,  viz,  1.  A  genus  analogically  ascribed  to  him :  He 
is  a  spirit.  2.  Divine  qualities  negatively  expressed,  which  are 
three :  He  is  infinite,  eternal,  and  unchangeable.  3.  Divine 
powers  and  virttces,  which  are  six :  wisdom,  power,  holiness, 
justice,  goodness,  and  truth.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  considered 
theoretically  and  practically — scientia  simplicis  intelligentiee 
and  scientia  visionis-^God's  perfect  knowledge  of  himself,  and 
the  knowledge  which  appears  in  contriving  and  ordering  all  fu- 
ture things  after  the  best  manner ;  the  latter  answering  to  what 
the  Scripture  calls  "  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God."  His  defini- 
tion of  God's  holiness  is :  ^'  God  bound  for  himself  and  his  own 
glory  as  his  last  end" — a  feature  in  the  Divine  characterwhich 
he  insists  upon  with  as  much  explicitness,  if  not  with  as  much 
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ability  and  copiousness  of  argaraent,  as  Edwards  does  in  his 
treatise  on  "Ood's  last  end  in  Creation."  Justice^  he  says, 
^^  may  be  considered  either  as  it  is  essential  in  him,  and  that  is 
nothing  but  the  rectitude  of  his  nature ;  or  as  it  is  relative  to 
the  creature."  There  is  a  two-fold  justice  which  we  attribute 
to  God  :  sovereign  justice,  which  is  nothing  else  but  his  abso- 
lute liberty  and  authority  over  the  works  of  his  hands,  and  re- 
lative justice,  which  is  Qxerted  in  his  proceeding  according  to 
the  rvle  constituted  between  him  and  the  reasonable  creature. 
Relative  justice  he  divides  into  commutative  and  distributive. 
Oommutative  justice  is  observed  in  dealings  of  traffic  between 
man  and  man,  and  there  is  no  room  for  it  between  God  and 
the  creature.  ^*  Distributive  justice  consists  in  the  rewarding 
or  punishing  persons  according  to  law.  Human  reason  can 
have  no  conception  of  it  without  a  preconception  of  a  law  on 
which  it  is  built."  "  It  is  true,  where  absolute  authority  hath 
a  prerogative,  its  administration  must  needs  be  just,  and  God's 
sovereignty  is  his  absolute  justice;  but  we  must  distinguish 
between  the  attributes  of  Lordship  and  justice ;  for  he  intended 
the  display  of  this  as  well  as  that  in  his  transactions  with  his 
creatures."  "  Distributive  justice  is  either  rewarding  or  re- 
venging." 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  discussed  briefly  but  with  dis- 
crimination, in  four  pages.  '*  It  is,"  he  says,  "  one  of  the  great 
mysteries  of  religion,  and  above  the  comprehension  of  the  hu- 
man understanding.  It  is  merely  an  article  of  faith,  and  we 
must  rest  in  the  discoveries  which  the  Scriptures  give  us  about 
it."  ''In  the  divine  nature  there  are  certain  evbsiatences.^^ 
"  The  word  subsistence  is  used  in  Hebrews  1 :  3,  and  is  trans- 
lated, person.  It  signifies  a  standing  under.  The  essence  of 
God  stands  under  a  different  respect  to  itself."  **  These  sub- 
sistences are  distinguished,  as  a  rdation  in  a  being  is  distin- 
guished from  the  being  itself J^  His  definition  of  a  person  is: 
"An  individual  subsistence  of  a  rational  being" — taken,  no 
doubt,  from  the  well-known  definition  of  Boethius,  of  which  it 
seems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  translation  :  '*  Substantia  in- 
dividua  rationalis  naturcs.^^  "  That  thing  which  is  end9wed 
with  reason  and  is  an  individual,  is  a  person.    A  beast  is  an 
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individnal  without  reason.  The  soul  hath  reason,  but  is  not  an 
individual."  "  A  divine  person  differs  from  a  created  in  three 
respects.  1.  Every  created  person  hath  a  distinct  essence ;  but 
all  the  divine  persons  have  one  and  the  same  essence.  2.  One 
created  person  hath  not  his  in-being  in  another,  whereas  these 
have.  3.  One  created  person  proceeds  from  another  in  time  ; 
but  though  here  be  an  eternal  order,  yet  there  is  no  priority 
of  time  or  nature.  They  were  all  of  them  together  in  the 
same  eternity."  "  The  essence  and  subsistence  go  together  to 
constitute  a  divine  person."  But  while  the  essence  is  one  and 
common  to  all,  the  persons  are  three.  They  differ  in  their  order 
in  the  divine  nature,  in  their  personal  properties  and  in  their 
manner  of  working.  He  concludes :  "  The  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity shows  us  the  suflSciency  of  God  for  our  happiness,  not  only 
as  we  are  creatures  but  as  we  are  sinners.  As  he  is  God,  all 
those  oceans  of  goodness  are  in  him  that  can  fill  the  most  en- 
larged desires  of  our  souls,  and  make  them  run  over.  As  he  is 
three  persons,  he  is  suitable  to  bring  poor  apostate  man  to  the 
enjoyment  of  communion  with  him,  in  these  unexhaustible 
treasures  of  goodness." 

Thus  far  what  our  author  denominates  the  aU-suffieienoy  of 
God.  He  next  passes  to  what  he  calls  his  aU-efficiency.  His 
decrees  and  their  execution  in  the  works  of  creation  and  pro- 
vidence, including  the  whole  subject  of  sin  and  redemption, 
come  under  the  latter  division. 

The  Catechism  uses  a  plural  word :  decrees :  but  this  is  pro- 
per only  with  respect  to  the  things  decreed^  which  are  mani- 
fold. As  an  act  of  God,  his  decree  is  one^  and  that  includes 
primarily  his  last  end,  which  can  be  nothing  else  than  his 
own  glory ;  and  secondarily  all  the  means  designed  for  its  at- 
tainment, which  are  whatsoever  comes  to  pass,  whether  in 
the  natural  world  or  the  spiritual.  It  is  a  favorite  maxim  of 
the  author,  and  one  which  governs  his  whole  theory  on  this 
subject,  that  ^^what  is  last  in  execution  is  Jirst  in  vnterUion.^^ 
The  decree  of  God  is  purely  an  act  of  his  will,  **  an  act  of 
liberty."  "  If  he  had  done  all  his  works  naturally  or  by  neces- 
sity, a  decree  would  have  been  superfluous."  Yet  it  is  not 
without  a  reason,  ^'  there  was  counsel  in  it,"  and  it  had  refer- 
ence in  every  respect,  to  the  wisest  and  best  end.    The  exist- 
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ence  of  such  a  decree  is  argaed,  first  from  God's  freedmi  in 
action,  which  implies  a  purpose  ;  and  secondly  from  his  omni- 
potence, which  implies  power  beyond  his  actual  efficiency. 
God  is  omniscient  and  omnipotent ;  but  ^^  he  is  not  (yranivoUanXP 
It  can  be  only  his  decree  which  ^'  makes  a  partition  between 
things  possible ;"  and  by  %  they  "  pass  from  possibility  to  fti- 
turition."  His  decree  must  be  eternal,  because  time  and  all 
the  things  of  time  are  contrived  in  it.  It  is  universal,  including 
all  things  and  all  their  actions  and  changes.  "  It;  counts  evei^y 
drop  of  rain,  hail  and  snow  that  shall  fall,  and  every  thought 
that  comes  into  the  mind  of  every  creature."  ''  It  extends 
even  to  the  arbitrary  and  contingent  actions  of  reasonable  crea- 
tures." "  It  concerns  the  effecting  of  things ;"  though,  being 
an  immanent  act  and  not  a  transient  one^  it  does  not,  of  itself, 
effect  them,  or  make  any  change  in  them.  ^'  Itengageth  God 
in  constancy  to  the  execution  of  all  things  just  as  they  are  deter* 
mined."  Yet  it  lays  no  forcible  necessity  on  the  creature, 
but  only  a  certainty  as  to  the  event  Things  shall  be  as  they 
are  determined,  and  yet  the  freedom  of  free  agents  is  '*  no 
whit  infringed  by  it,  but  ratified,"  because  in  it  God  "  hath 
determined"  that  they  "  shall  act  freely." 

The  execution  of  the  decree  is  properly  a  work  of  efficiency. 
'^  Efficiency  is  not  an  immanent  act  remaining  in  God,  but 
transient,  falling  upon  an  external  subject,  and  leaving  an  im- 
pression, in  a  change,  upon  that."  It  makes  no  change  in  God, 
"  only  adds  a  relation."  The  change  is  in  the  object,  "  which 
by  it  passes  from  not-being  into  being."  God's  efficiency  ex- 
tends to  all  things  that  exist  and  to  '^  all  in  all  things."  ^^  He 
drives  the  whole  trade  of  the  world,  being  the  cause  of  all 
other  causes,  and  the  first  mover  of  every  thing  that  moves." 
"  This  is  true  of  the  free  actions  of  the  freest  creatures,"  viz. 
angels  and  men,  who  are  all  "  causes  by  counsel  of  their  own 
actions."  "  They  have  a  free  will  yet  he  doeth  all  here,  too." 
"  He  hath  a  hand  too  about  sin,  though  without  sin."  He  uses 
sinfal  men  for  his  own  purposes,  while  they  mean  one  thing 
and  he  another. 

Fourteen  pages  are  occupied  with  the  creation  of  the  world 
and  the  angelic  orders,  in  which  we  find  various  learned  dis- 
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qiiisitions  sajficiently  carious ;  and  we  then  come  to  the  crea- 
tion of  man. 

Of  the  two  parts  of  which  man  is  constituted,  "  the  soul,"  he 
says,  "  has  the  least  matter  and  the  most  form."  "  It  is  materi- 
ated,  else  it  would  not  stand  separated  without  a  miracle." 
"  There  is  no  pure  act  or  form  standing  alone,  that  being  a 
property  incommunicable  of  the  First  Being."  It  is  endowed 
with  an  understanding  and  a  will,  and  so  becomes  a  free  agent. 
The  terms  employed  by  our  author  to  designate  a  free  agent 
are  peculiar.  In  his  nomenclatat*e,  such  an  agent  is  a  oausb  by 
COUNSEL,  or  a  cause  by  counsel  of  his  own  actions.  God  is  a 
cause  by  counsel.  Angels  are  causes  by  counsel.  Man  also, 
both  before  and  after  the  fall,  is  and  must  be  a  cause  by  coun- 
sel.  "  He  can  both  propound  to  himself  his  own  end,  and  make 
choice  of  the  means  leading  to  it.  He  can  deliberate  about  it, 
and  take  that  which  likes  himself,  and  leave  that  which  is  not 
grateful  to  him."  None  can  compel  or  hinder  him  in  his 
choice,  whence  it  follows  that  all  human  actions  are  voluntary 
and  deliberate.  This  is  that  "natural  liberty"  which  neither 
the  decrees  nor  the  efficiency  of  God  ever  infringe.  It  is  de- 
fined in  another  place  as  "  a  spontaneity,  or  liberty  of  choosing 
or  refusing,  which  supposes  an  understanding  to  direct,  and  a 
will  to. reject  or  elect  accordingly,"  This  freedom  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all  moral  transactions  with  such  creatures ;  though 
it  "  must  always  be  considered  in  the  subordination  of  a  crea- 
ture to  the  con  curse  or  cooperation  of  God." 

As  to  the  image  of  God  in  which  man  is  said  to  have  been 
created,  that,  he  says,  was  an  "  adjunct  perfection,"  so  called 
'^  because  it  was  not  essential  to  the  nature,  but  separate  from 
it,  that  remaining  entire."  It  was  an  imprinted  goodness  or 
rectitude,  "  making  him,  in  his  manner  and  measure,  fit  to  re- 
semble and  able  to  serve  God."  It  gave  him  no  claim.  It  se- 
cured him  no  happiness.  It  gave  him  simply  the  habit  (habi- 
tus) of  original  righteousness  and  holiness,  disposing  him  to 
make  a  right  choice,  and  enabling  him  to  bring  forth  the  acts 
of  true  obedience,  and  so,  under  God's  government,  of  promise, 
to  attain  to  happiness.    For  happiness,  as  we  have  noticed  be- 
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fore,  belongs  not  to  the  head  oi  creation^  bat  of  special  govern- 
ment. 

We  pass  over  the  doctrine  of  God's  providence,  as  exercised 
towards  his  creatures  generally,  which  occupies  twenty  pages, 
and  come  to  that  special  act  of  his  providence  in  which  he 
lays  the  foundation  for  his  special  government  over  his  human 
creatures. 

This  special  government  is  that  whereby  God  "  guides  his 
reasonable  creatures,  to  an  everlasting  state  of  happiness  or 
misery,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  moral  law."    Its  only 
proper  subject  is  '*  the  reasonable  creature :  such  creatures  as 
being  causes  by  counsel,  are  capable  of  choosing  their  own 
actions."    In  the  case  of  man,  all  this  procedure  took  the  form 
of  a  covenant ;  and,  on  this  idea  of  a  covenant,  the  whole  sub- 
sequent course  of  God's  dealing  with  him  is  predicated.    He 
owed  service  to  God  as  he  is  a  creature ;  but  God  owed  him 
nothing  but  what  he  should  please  freely  to  give  him.    That, 
he  was  pleased  to  promise  him  on  conditions  in  his  covenant 
He  gave  him  a  law,  annexed  promises  and  threatenings,  and 
gave  him  knowledge  of  his  duties  and  liabilities.    This  was 
sufficient ''  to  make  a  covenant  between  a  being  absolutely 
supreme  and  a  being  subject  in  all  things."    But,  besides  this, 
Adam  consented  to  the  covenant.     His  very  silence,  by  not  ob- 
jecting to  the  terms,  was  a  consent.    And  Eve's  statement  of 
the  case  to  the  serpent  implies  that  both  she  and  her  husband 
had  consented.    It  was  in  this  way  that  man  was  put  into  a  con- 
dition to  win  happiness.    This  covenant  bound  not  man  alone 
but  God.    By  it  he  pledged  himself  to  the  fulfilment  both  of 
the  promise  and  the  threatening.    Before  it  was  a  simple  ques- 
tion of  sovereignty.    Now,  sovereignty  is  limited  so  to  speak  by 
its  own  act,  and  God  can  neither  bestow  the  reward  nor  remit 
the  penalty,  except  in  harmony  with  legal  principles  and  in  aju- 
dicial  way.    The  trees  of  life  and  of  knowledge  were  sacraments 
or  seals  of  this  covenant.    "  The  tree  of  life  was  a  sacrament 
whereby  God  sealed  up  a  constant  life  of  happiness  in  case  of 
his  obedience."    "  The  tree  of  knowledge  was  a  sacrament  to 
confirm  the  threatening  and  witness  to  man  the  certainty  of 
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hi»  death  in  case  of  disobedience.  It  was  also  the  special  trial 
of  his  obedience."  The  tree  of  knowledge  had  nothing  in  its 
own  natnre  to  make  it  unlawful  for  man  to  use  the  fruit  as  com- 
mon food ;  "  but  God,  to  show  his  sovereignty,  did,  by  a  posi- 
tive law,  lay  a  restraint  upon  man's  liberty,  to  see  if  he  would 
acknowledge  his  Sovereign,"  "The  whole  moral  law  was 
man's  rule,"  but  this  was  made  "  a  special  probation  of  him." 

Among  the  causes  of  the  apostacy  of  man  are  distinguished 
the  blameless  and  the  blameworthy.  Among  the  former  are 
Co  be  reckoned  the  decree  and  providence  of  God.  "  God  did 
certainly  from  all  eternity  foreordain  tlie  fall  of  man."  "  It 
was  one  of  those  media  by  which  God  would  advance  his 
justice  and  his  grace  in  man."  "  Hence  man's  fall  was  un- 
avoidable in  respect  of  the  decree?^  But  "  God's  decree  did  no 
violence  to  man's  free  will.  They  labor  of  a  great  mistake 
who  suppose  that  every  necessity  puts  a  force  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  it."  "  Man  was  a  cause  by  counsel  of  his  own  actions, 
according  to  that  decree ;  and  acts  as  such,  notwithstanding  it, 
nay,  it  determined  that  he  should  so  act."  "  The  greatest  dif- 
ficulty" lies  in  "  God's  permissive  providence,  which  was  at 
work  about  man's  fall."  "  This  is  not  a  mere  suspension  or  ces- 
sation of  divine  acting,  as  Arminians  and  Jesuits  dream,  but 
hath  an  energy  and  efficacy,"  "  and  therefore  we  must  allow  it 
a  causal  influence  into  the  very  action  by  which  man  fell." 
But  "  we  must  distinguish  here  between  cause  of  an  act^  and 
the  cause  of  the  oUiquity  of  it."  "The  act  belongs  to  effi- 
ciency, and  can  not  be  without  the  divine  concurse ;  but  the 
sinfulness  is  a  deficiency  moral  in  the  act,  and  therefore  be- 
longs only  to  the  creature."  As  to  the  influences  needed  to 
secure  stability,  God  was  under  no  obligation  to  give  them. 
It  was  a  matter  of  simple  sovereignty,  and  Adam  did  not  want 
these  "  till  he  was  willing  to  want  them."  "  He  had  influences 
which  preserved  the  Jiabit  of  grace  in*him  till  he  put  it  away." 
Besides,  "  his  liberty  of  will  had  an  innate  power  of  refusing 
the  temptation  as  well  as  embracing  it  It  did  not  want  its 
liberty  t#good,  as  it  has  done  since  the  Fall." 

The  question  whether  God  is  the  author  of  sin,  he  answers 
in  the  negative  in  the^most  explicit  and  indignant  manner. 
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"  It  18  blasphemy  to  charge  God  as  the  Author  of  sin."  "  It 
would  be  a  contradiction  to  assert  him  to  be  the  Author  of 
what  is  so  contrary  to  him.  As  well  may  light  be  the  author 
of  darkness  as  the  holy  God  of  this  filthiness."  ^^  Man  fell  by 
th^  abuse  of  his  free  will." 

We  pass  to  the  question,  how  sin  and  its  consequences  were 
disseminated.  Here  two  things  come  under  consideration.  1. 
Our  union  with  the  first  Adam.  2.  Our  communion  with  him 
in  his  transgression. 

Our  union  to  Adam,  says  our  author,  "is  necessarily  the  found- 
ation on  which  this  affair  depends."  "  This  union  is  the  being 
of  all  mankind  in  Adam,  descending  from  him  lineaUy,  as 
from  the  first,  by  mediation  of  the  next  parents."  "  The  indi- 
vidual angels  were  all  created  at  once  in  their  natural  perfec- 
tion, and  therefore  each  made  his  own  choice,  voluntarily ;  but 
man  was  made  one  at  the  first,  and  to  be  multiplied  by  pro- 
pagation, and  in  that  one  we  were  all  comprehended  and 
transacted  for."  "The  soul  is  not  traduced  or  derived  from 
the  parents,  biit  immediately  created  by  God  himself."  Still, 
"  the  soul  and  body  are  united  by  generation,"  and  hence 
"  natural  generation  is  the  bond  of  our  union  with  Adam." 
"  Before  we  had  our  actual  existence,  we  were  virtually"  in 
him ;  and  "  when  we  actually  he,  we  are  actually  in  him." 
We  are  in  him  "  as  the  rose  is  virtually  in  the  bush,"  "  as  every 
branch  that  springs  out  is  in  the  tree."  Hence  it  is,  that  when 
God  made  his  special  covenant  with  man,  he  made  it  with 
Adam,  and  not  for  himself  only,  but  for  the  entire  whole  of 
which  he  was  the  head.  He  was  a  public  person,  and  stood 
rightfully  as  the  representative  of  the  unity. 

Our  communion  with  Adam  "  follows  upon  our  union,  as 
being  the  end  of  it."  It  implies  that  the  entire  race  "  share 
with  him  in  this  transgression  ;  that  they  have  a  participation 
m  that  sinJ^  But  Adamjs  sin  extended  to  none  but  his  poster- 
ity. "  If  all  the  world  had  not  been,  some  way  in  him,  they 
could  not  have  been  made  sinners  by  him,  and  if  they  had  not 
been  so,"  that  is,  made  sinners  by  him,  '^  they  couldwot  have 
been  subjected  to  sin ;"  that  is,  to  the  corruption  of  original 
sin,  as  will  appear  presently,  "and  4ieath  on  his  account" 
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"Now  this  communion  appears  in  two  particulars;  1.  The 
imputation  of  Adam's  transgression  to  them.  2.  A  real  com- 
munication of  the  transgression ;"  that  is,  with  respect  to  its 
consequences. 

The  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  is  restricted  to  "  that  one 
singular  act  of  Adam's  disobedience."  The  word  signifies 
"  the  setting  of  a  thing  to  one's  score,"  or  as  applied  to  the 
present  case,  the  charging  him  with  it  as  a  breach  of  the  cove- 
nant Adam  sinned  and  all  sinned  in  him,  and  so  his  sin  is 
charged  to  their  account.  It  "  was  in  the  first  place  imputed 
to  Adam  himself.  Ood  laid  it  to  his  particular  charge  as  the 
prime  and  pereonal  oflfender."  "But  it  did  not  rest  here."  It 
is  also  that  of  his  posterity  in  the  full  merit  of  it,  as  a  breach 
of  the  covenant.  Hence  the  same  sin  is  imputed  likewise  to 
tiheiq.  Only  that  one  act  was  so  imputed,  because  it  was  only 
in  that  one  act  that  the  conditions  of  the  covenant  in  which, 
as  a  public  person,  he  stood  for  the  whole,  were  broken. 

"  Concerning  the  real  communication,"  the  author  reasons 
thus ;  "  as  we  all  sinned  in  Adam,  so  we  all  fell  with  him ;  and 
this  also  ariseth  from  our  union  with  him."  "The  unhappy 
things  which  Adam  communicated  to  his  posterity  are  his 
guilt  and  his  punishment." 

"Guilt  is^  a  relation  which  a  person  bears  to  the  law." 
It  is  '^  a  court  phrase."  It  implies  that  there  is  a  law,  that 
there  is  a  sanction  put  into  it  in  the  way  of  threatening,  and 
that  the  person  has  in  some  way  fallen  under  that  sanction. 
It  is  not  sin  itself;  it  is  not  the  penalty.  "It  is  something 
which  intervenes  between  the  fault  and  the  recompense."  "  It 
look^  back  to  sin  and  forward  to  punishment."  "  It  is  an  obli- 
gation lying  upon  a  person  to  undergo  a  penalty  for  a  breach 
of  some  law."  And  "it  always  presumes  that  the  punishment" 
to  be  inflicted  "  is  deserved.^^  Now  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first 
sin,  besides  attaching  itself  to  him  who  did  the  act  is  "  derived 
from  him  to  his  posterity."  "  We  must  distinguish  here  as  to 
its  derivation  and  its  determination."  '^  Guilt  is  always  per- 
sonal." "  It  may  derive  from  one  common  source  and  original, 
bnt  it  always  determines  in  individuals."  The  guilt  in  ques- 
tion is  derived  from  Adam  through  the  imputation  of  his  first 
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Bin.  "  The  equity  of  this  follows  from  our  union  to  the  first 
Adam,"  "  because  we  all  had  our  in-being  in  him  and  God 
transacted  with  the  whole  kind  in  one  head." 

Adam's  sin  communicated  also  to  his  posterity  the  punish- 
ment due  to  it.  "  This  must  needs  follow  upon  the  former, 
for  if  guilt  be  an  obligation  to  suffer  a  penalty,  this  penalty 
must  needs  be  the  efiect  of  the  antecedent  guilt"  ^'  Punish- 
ment," he  says,  "  is  properly  that  evil  which  is  inflicted  on  a 
transgressor,  righteously,  according  to  the  merit  of  his  trans- 
gressions." It  is  essential  to  it  that  it  be  merited,  to  the  full 
extent  of  it,  on  the  part  of  the  transgressor.  The  punishment 
which  was  communicated  from  Adam  to  his  posterity  includes 
two  things,  viz.  sin  and  death. 

Sin  is  a  part  of  the  punishment  consequent  upon  the  first 
sin,  only  in  the  case  of  what  is  called  original  sin.  Our  author 
distinguishes  carefully  between  "  the  guilt  of  the  first  sin  ad- 
hering to  us,"  and  "original  sin  dwelling  in  us."  He  con- 
fines the  term  original  sin,  (diflTering  in  that  from  many  other 
Calvinistic  writers,  though  agreeing  with  the  Catechism,)  to  the 
corruption  of  nature^  or  what  Edwards  calls  "  the  corruption 
of  the  heart  as  it  remains  a  confirmed  principle^  and  appears 
in  its  consequent  operations,"  which,  says  that  eminent  writer, 
'Ms  a  distinct  and  additional  guilt" — that  is,  distinct  from,  and 
additional  to  tlie  guilt  of  the  first  sin,  which  is  ours  as  well  as 
Adam's  by  real  participation.  "  Original  sin,"  says  our  author, 
is  "  the  defilement  that  hath  corrupted  man's  nature,  whereby 
he  is  not  only  inclined  but  necessitated  to  sin."  "It  was  not 
the  same  individual  corruption  of  nature,"  which  Adam  expe- 
rienced himself,  "  but  one  like  it"  "Adam's  depravation  was 
personal.  The  original  sin  in  one  man  is  not  the  original  sin 
in  another,  though  it  be  in  all  respects  of  the  same  nature  or 
kind."  Tliis  depravation,  as, it  exists  in  us,  is  properly  to  be 
regarded  as  a  punishment  /  because,  in  the  first  place  it  is  a 
very  great  evil,  and  in  the  second,  it  is  fallen  upon  us  for  the 
offence  of  our  first  parents,  righteously  imputed  to  us  as  our 
own.  "  God's  punishing  sin  with  sin  is,"  he  says,  "  very  fre- 
quent^ and  consistent  with  his  holiness  and  justice."  So  he 
delivers  men  up  to  sin  for  their  own  personal  ofiTences.    And 
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^^  SO  he  may  pnnish  men  with  a  sinfal  nature  npon  the  snp- 
position  of  a  guilt  preceding,  which  all  have  contracted  in 
Adam."  This  depravation  includes  the  ^'  ntter  loss  of  those 
habits  of  sanctification  infused  into  man's  nature  at  the  first ;" 
"  an  utter  impotency  to  that  which  is  truly  good  ;"  "  an  utter 
awerseness  to  that  which  is  spiritually  good,"  "and  a  violent 
propenseness  to  all  which  is  evil."  It  is  trult/  sin,  as  well  as 
the  source  of  all  actual  sin ;  it  deserves  all  the  penalties  of 
sin,  it  must  be  repented  of  and  carried  to  the  fountain  of 
Christ's  blood  no  less  than  our  actual  transgressions. 

In  the  whole  discussion  of  this  exceedingly  intricate  and 
mysterious  subject,  we  find  in  our  author  a  remarkable  degree 
of  acuteness,  discrimination  and  exactness  of  statement.  The 
whole  scheme,  if  we  rightly  understand  it,  may  be  stated  in 
outline,  in  the  logical  order  of  its  parts  somewhat  as  follows. 
There  is  first :  A  real  in-being  of  the  whole  race  in  the  first 
man  constituting  a  true  union ;  second :  A  covenant  founded 
upon  this  union,  (not  creating  it,)  made  with  its  head,  and  em- 
bracing in  its  conditions  and  engagements  all  who  belong  to  the 
race ;  third :  A  breach  of  that  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  entire 
race,  by  a  sin,  which  in  virtue  of  the  union,  truly  belonged, 
and  was  therefore  imputable  to  the  whole,  though  committed 
personally  only  by  the  head ;  fourtlj :  The  imputation  of  that 
sin  by  the  Divine  covenanting  party,  as  a  true  and  full  breach 
of  the  covenant,  first  to  Adam  himself  and  then  to  all  his  de- 
scendants ; — an  imputation  not  arbitrary,  but  founded  on  a 
preexisting  reality ;  not  making  his  sin  ours,  but  only  recogniz- 
ing it  as  such  to  the  intent  in  view — a  righteous  imputation,  as 
our  author  denominates  it ;  fifth  :  Guilt,  or  liability  to  punishr 
ment,  liability  to  evil  inflicted  justly  as  the  reward  of  sin,,  and 
that  evil  including  the  full  penalty  due  to  all  sin  in  all  its 
parts ;  sixth :  The  actual  infliction  of  that  penalty  iathe  case 
of  all  who  are  not  saved  from  it  by  redemption,  in  the  two- 
fold form  of  hopeless  depravity  of  nature,  and  hopeless  mise- 
ry, or  death  temporal  and  eternal.  He  agrees  with  Edwards  in 
making  the  real  the  foundation  of  the  legale  though  he  does 
not  discriminate  as  nicely  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  our  real 
participation  in  the  first  sin,  nor  does  he  affirm,  as  Edwards 
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does,  that  the  depravity  of  that  aoi  attaches  to  the  posterity  as 
well  as  the  progenitor.  He  agrees  with  Edwards  and  differs 
from  the  Princeton  divines  in  making  the  first  sin,  in  and  of 
itself,  the  immediate  ground  of  punishment  to  the  fuU  extent 
of  the  deserts  of  sin,  not  only  to  the  actual,  personal  offender 
but  to  all  the  individual  persons  to  whom  it  belonged  in  virtue 
of  their  union  with  him.  Indeed  the  correspondence  between 
Edwards  and  Willard  in  several  particulars,  is  worthy  of  notice, 
as  showing  a  much  less  abrupt  deflection  in  the  chain  of  Kew 
England  theology  in  the  article  in  question,  at  the  time  of 
Edwards,  than  some  persons  have  been  accustomed  to  suppose. 

We  come  now  to  the  jgreat  subject  of  Bedemption.  For 
want  of  space  we  shall  be  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  a 
few  short  notices  of  the  positions  assumed,  though  the  subject 
occupies,  in  the  volume  before  us,  more  than  three  hundred 
pages.  "  We  are  here  led  by  the  hand,"  our  author  observes, 
''  from  the  sorrowful  and  heart-breaking  consideration  of  man's 
inexpressible  infelicity,  by  his  apostacy,  to  the  pleasant  and 
soul-refreshing  contemplation  of  his  anastasy  or  restitution." 

"  The  original  or  leading  cause  of  this  restitution  is  God's 
mere  good  pleasure ;" — that  is.  His  sovereignty.  "  Not  that 
he  acted  in  it  without  reason."  It  was  not  only  an  act  of  his 
will,  but  "  there  was  in  it  the  counsel  of  his  will."  But  he 
was  free,  that  is,  under  no  obligation  whatsoever.  The  end  of 
it  was  simply  the  promotion  of  his  own  glory. 

The  first  step  in  the  logical  order  is  the  choice  of  the  sub- 
jects of  restitution.  "And  here  we  are  led  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  .those  mysterious  doctrines  of  election  and  reprobation  ; 
the  one  of  which  supposeth  the  other."  Predestination  includes 
both.  God  did  not  intend  actually  to  save  all.  Therefore  he 
must  have  made  a  distinction,  determining  whom  he  would 
save  and  whom  he  would  leave.  In  the  salvation  of  the  one 
he  designed  to  glorify  his  mercy,  and  in  the  punishment  of  the 
other  to  glorify  and  display  his  justice,  both  acts  being  means 
for  the  attainment  of  his  last  end. 

Here  our  author  assumes  explicitly  and  emphatically  the 
supralapsarian  position.  "Predestination,"  he  says,  "doth not 
consider  the  existence  of  the  creature  by  creation,  as  the  sub- 
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lapsarians  suppose,  because  creation  comes  within  the  compass 
of  the  decree  i^  a  medium.  Nor  yet  doth  it  suppose  the  pre- 
vision of  the  corrupt  mass  of  mankind  in  the  apostacj  which 
those  also  plead,  for  then  God  should  have  intended  to  make 
man  before  he  intended  what  to  do  with  him."  The  principle 
which  determines  the  order  of  sequence  in  this  whole  matter 
is  in  the  maxim  already  referred  to :  "  WhM  u  lixat  in  the  or- 
der o/executian  is  first  in  intention*^  God  from  the  beginning 
"  appointed  all  his  creatures  to  the  end  to  which  they  certainly 
arrive  at  last/'  and  then  appointed  the  means  through  which 
that  end  was  to  be  reached.  Hence,  election  is,  in  the  logical 
order,  before  atonement ;  and  atonement,  though  sufficient  for 
all,  and  laying  a  foundation  for  the  offer  of  salvation  to  all,  is, 
strictly  speaking,  limited  to  the  elect  ^'Election  is  absolute 
not  hypothetical."  "  It  is  personal  and  definite" — so  is  the  op- 
posite. "  Election  is  no  act  of  mercy,  nor  is  reprobation  an 
act  of  justice."  "  Election  is  no  act  of  rewarding  men's  good- 
ness, nor  reprobation  of  punishing  men's  sinfulness."  "  Elec- 
tion is  not  an  act  of  blessing,  nor  reprobation  of  cursing." 
^^  God's  love  was  not  the  cause  of  election,  nor  his  hatred  of 
reprobation.  He  did  not  elect  his  own  people  because  he 
loved  them,  but  he  loved  them  in  electing  them.^^  "  Reproba- 
tion is  no  cause  of  the  sin  for  which  the  sinner  is  damned.  It 
did  not  take/ away  the  liberty  of  the  creature.  He  was  still  a 
cause  by  counsel.  Men  sin  of  choice,  with  as  much  liberty  as 
if  there  was  no  decree.  God  made  no  man  on  purpose  to 
damn  him.  He  made  some  for  the  glory  of  his  justice,  which 
will  triumph  in  their  damnation."  But  ^^  men  do  not  die  be- 
cause they  are  reprobated,  but  because  they  sinned." 

In  respect  to  the  covenant  which  secured  the  salvation  of 
God's  chosen,  our  author  differs  from  the  Oatechism.  He  sup- 
poses two  covenants,  which  he  distinguishes  as  the  covenants 
of  Bedemption  and  of  Reconciliation,  otherwise  distinguished 
as  the  covenants  of  redemption  and  of  grace.  The  one  was 
made  from  eternity,  the  other  in  time.  The  one  was  made/br 
US,  the  other  with  us.  In  the  one  Christ  is  considered*  as  a 
Divine  Person,  in  the  other  as  the  God- Man.  In  the  one  he 
becomes  a  Surety,  in  the  other  he  stands  as  Mediator.    The 
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covenant  called  the  covenant  of  grace  in  tlie  Catechism  is,  he 
says,  evidently  the  former,  in  which  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity 
are  the  contracting  parties,  and  the  engagement  is  certainly  to 
bring  all  the  elect  to  eternal  glory. 

The  execntion  of  this  covenant  conld  only  be  throngh  a 
Kedeemer,  and  Christ  as  our  Bedeemer  undertakes  to  carry  it 
into  effect.  To  be  a  suitable  Kedeemer  he  must  be  at  once 
God  and  Man.  Hence  the  necessity  of  the  Incarnation.  Here 
the  author  proposes  to  consider  four  points,  viz. :  "  1.  The 
Person  assuming  our  nature ;  2.  The  nature  which  was  as- 
sumed ;  3.  The  assumption  itself ;  where  we  are  to  observe 
the  distinction  and  union  of  the  two  natures ;  4.  The  commu- 
nion between  them."  '^The  Person  assuming  our  nature  was  the 
Eternal  God,"  "not  the  Godhead,  or  Divine  essence  absolutely 
considered,"  but  the  Son  of  God,  as  a  Person,  "  the  second 
Person  of  the  blessed  Trinity."  Tlie  nature  assumed  was  the 
human  ;  "  a  true,  real,  substantial  humanity,"  differing  from 
ours  only  "  in  the  special  manner  of  its  subsisting."  "  It  was 
a  human  nature  and  not  a  human  person  that  the  Son  of  God 
assumed."  "  He  is  himself,"  that  is,  as  he  was  from  eternity, 
"  a  complete  person,  and  hence  receives  no  personal  perfec- 
tions by  the  assumption  of  the  human  nature."  The  humanity 
of  Christ  is  not  a  person  by  itsdf^  "  not  this  or  that  man,"  but 
"  hath  its  entire  subsistence  in  the  Son  of  God."  Hence,  the 
incarnation  is  not  God's  taking  a  man  into  union  with  himself, 
but  God's  heooming  man  by  assuming  to  himself  a  human  nature, 
consisting,  as  do  all  complete  human  natures,  of  a  ^*  true  body 
and  a  reasonable  soul."  In  the  unity  of  this  person,  each  na- 
ture remains  unchanged,  and  without  the  least  mixture  or  con- 
fusion. "  The  Godhead  is  not  changed  into  the  Manhood,  nor 
is  the  Manhood  transformed  int6  the  Deity."  Nor  are  the  two 
so  combined  as  to  "  form  a  new  being."  The  properties  of  the 
two  are  not  transferred  one  to  another,  and  the  actions  of  the 
two  remain  distinct  Yet  there  is  a  communion  between  them. 
The  actions  of  both  cooperate  for  the  same  end,  and  are  prop- 
erly ascribed  to  the  same  person,  and  hence  all  Christ's  medi- 
atorial acts  are  properly  said  to  be  "  theandricaV^  So  the  pro- 
perties of  each  nature  are  attributed  to  the  whole  Person,  and 
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that  whether  the  name  by  wliich  the  person  is  designated  be 
derived  from  one  nature  or  the  other.  Ood  is  said  to  have 
purchased  the  Church  with  Kib  own  ilood. 

In  tlie  execution  of  his  office  of  Redeemer,  assumed  in  the 
covenant  of  redemption,  Christ,  having  become  man,  comes 
into  special  relations  to  those  whom  he  has  undertaken  to  re- 
deem. These  relations  are  presented  in  the  Catechism  under 
the  conception  of  a  three-fold  office  of  prophet,  priest,  and  king, 
all  of  which,  however,  says  our  author,  are  included  in  the  single 
office  of  Mediator.  This  office  has  special  relation  to  the  cov- 
enant of  Eeconciliation  or  of  Grace.  "  The  Mediation  of  Christ 
may  be  reduced,"  he  says,  "  to  three  heads :  Keconciliation, 
Suretyship,  and  Intercession."  "  In  the  first  he  brings  God 
and  man  to  a  treaty ;  in  the  second  he  strikes  up  an  everlasting 
covenant  between  them ;  in  the  third  he  preserves  this  cove- 
nant inviolable."  "  It  is  not  essential  to  a  covenant  that  there 
should  be  a  surety."  But  God  provided  a  surety  in  the  cove- 
nant into  which  he  entered  with  man,  both  because  he  wished 
to  assure  our  confidence  in  him,  on  the  one  hand,  and  obviate 
the  liability  to  failure  arising  out  of  man's  impotence,  on  the 
other.  This  covenant  is  founded  upon  coiidUions  which  we 
must  perform ;  and  without  superior  aid  we  are  unable  to  per- 
form them.  Hence  the  need  of  a  surety.  There  is  a  surety- 
ship belonging  to  the  covenant  of  Redemption.  In  that  Christ 
becomes  a  surety  "  catachrestically,  or  by  way  of  exchange," 
"  He  takes  our  bonds,  and  gives  his  own  in  their  room,"  and  so 
becomes  himself  the  contracting  party.  But  in  the  covenant 
of  grace  he  becomes  a  surety,  not  for  us,  but  with  us.  The 
promise  being  made  to  us  upon  conditions,  Christ  is  our  surety 
that  we,  not  he^  shall  perform  the  conditions,  that  is,  that  we 
shall  repent,  believe,  obey,  and  persevere. 

Passing  on  to  the  three-fold  office  of  prophet,  priest,  and 
king,  we  can  notice  only  what  our  author  says,  under  the  se- 
cond ;  and  that  with  special  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  satis- 
faction^ or,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  modern  nomenclature,  the 
atonement.  The  satisfaction  in  which  Christ  made  reconcilia- 
tion for  us  "  was  given,"  he  says,  "  to  the  justice  of  God ;"  not 
bis  sovereign,  but  his  relative,  his  "  rewarding  and  avenging 
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justice."  "  There  is  a  two-fold  obedience  ascribed  to  Christ  in 
the  Scriptare,  though  the  Catechism  refers  only  to  one  part  of 
it."  Both  his  active  and  his  passive  obedience  have  a  part  in 
the  work  of  redemption.  "  However,  the  greatly  celebrated 
business  of  satisfaction  is  set  forth  in  Christ's  passive  obe- 
dience wherein  he  made  a  sacrifice  for  sin."  The  sacrifice  was 
made  '^  according  to  the  human  nature,"  "  for  the  Divine  could 
not  suffer."  But,  ^^  in  virtue  of  the  hypostatical  union,  what 
was  done  in  the  human  nature  was  done  by  the  Divine  Person^ 
and  that  gave  value  to  the  sacrifice."  It  was  an  act  of  mercy 
and  sovereignty  both,  on  God's  part,  to  pardon  sinners  on  the 
ground  of  such  a  sacrifice ;  but  the  mercy  and  sovereignty 
were  exercised  in  providing  the  substitute.  That  substitute 
having  been  accepted,  and  the  conditions  fulfilled,  Christ,  in 
his  intercession,  wherein  he  presents  his  merits  before  the  Fa- 
ther as  the  ground  of  salvation  for  his  people,  ^'  doth  not  plead 
mercy,  but  justice."  He  has  made  a  full  satisfaction  for  his 
people.  And  ^'  though  we  ourselves  deserve  not  the  benefit,  but 
it  is  made  over  to  us  of  mere  grace,  yet,  as  we  are  in  him  who 
hath  purchased  it  for  us,  it  is  ours  in  justice"— justice  not  to 
us  personally,  but  to  us  considered  as  in  him. 

We  pass  then  to  the  appliccUion  of  redemption.  In  order 
to  our  partaking  of  the  benefits  of  what  Christ  has  purchased, 
it  is  necessary  that  it  be  applied  to  us  individually,  ^'for  the 
wholesomest  food  will  not  nourish  the  body  except  it  be  eaten." 
The  application  in  question  is  made  to  us  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
in  the  work  denominated  Effectual  Calling^  otherwise  called  re- 
generation or  conversion. 

The  result  which  the  Spirit  accomplishes  in  this  work  is  a  true 
union  between  the  individual  soul  and  Christ  In  the  case  of 
the  fall,  our  participation  in  the  consequences  of  Adam's  sin, 
was  grounded  in  our  union  with  Adam.  So  our  participation 
in  the  redemption  purchased  by  Christ,  if  we  partake  of  it 
at  all,  must  be  grounded  in  our  union  to  him.  '*  The  doctrine 
of  this  union,"  says  our  author,  "  is  very  mysterious,  and  most 
abstruse,  next  to  that  oi  the  hypostatical  union  of  the  two 
natures  in  the  person  of  Christ"  "  It  is  a  mystical  cory  unc- 
tion between  Christ  and  the  believer,  whereby  they  are  brought 
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into  the  nearest  relations  to  each  other."  It  is  spiritual,  ^^  real, 
and  not  imaginary,  bnt  not  that  which  our  senses  are  to  be 
admitted  judges  of."  We  must  not  think  that  the  Person  of 
Christ  dwells  in  us  as  it  doth  in  his  own  humanity.  But  it  is 
**  a  union  by  which  our  whole  spiritual  life  \^f(mntained  in  him 
and  derives  from  him."  It  is  formed  by  the  Spirit,  and  '^  the 
uniting  act  on  our  part  is  faUK^  whereby  we  consent  to,  and 
believe  in,  and  so  embrace  Christ  as  our  own." 

"  The  work  of  the  Spirit  in  this  matter  is  called  efectudL  cdU- 
inffj  because  it  is  a  voice  of  God  speaking  to  the  soul  of  a  sin- 
ner, inviting  and  alluring  him  to  come  over  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  accept  of  him ;  giving  us  to  understand  that  the 
fipirit  of  God  in  the  work  of  application,  treats  with  men  as 
reasonable  creatures,  and  causes  by  counsel,  not  carrying  them 
by  violent  compulsion  but  winning  them  by  arguments." 
"  Effectual  calling,"  he  says, "  compriseth  in  it  the  whole  work 
of  conversion.  But  divines  usually  restrain  it  to  the  working 
of  saving  faith  in  us,  upon  which  the  afore-mentioned  union 
is  made."  ^'Hiere  is  something  habitually  wrought  in  the^ 
man,"  and  ^'  there  is  something  done  nct^udUyy  by  the  man  in 
the  exerting  of  the  powers  so  created  in  him."  The  former 
comes  under  the  head  of  passive  conversion,  the  latter  of  ao' 
tive,  ''The  act  of  faith  doth  necessarily  presuppose  the  habit 
of  faith,  or  the  power  of  believing.  The  habit  of  faith  or 
power  of  believing,  is  one  of  the  graces  which  are  wrought  in 
conversion."  "There  is  no  cooperation  of  the  man  with  the 
Spirit  in  the  producing  of  the  hoAit  of  faith,"  nor  have  means 
"  any  effiderwy  in  the  production  of  it,  as  by  moral  suasion." 
But  means  are  used  by  the  Spirit,  "  not  only  to  excite  faith,  in 
the  called,  to  its  operations,  but  also  for  the  begetting  of  faith 
in  the  elect"  "  The  whole  body  of  sanctifying  graces  are 
at  once  regenerated  in  passive  conversion."  Tet  "there  is 
an  operation  of  the  man  himself  in  the  acting  of  these  graces." 
The  Spirit  helps  us  tQ  believe,  to  repent,  to  pray  ;  "  but  it  is 
not  He  that  believes,  repents,  and  prays,  but  we,^^ 

The  Spirit  operates  in  this  matter,  b($k;h  on  the  understand- 
ing and  the  will.  He  enlightens  the  one,  he  renews  the  other. 
About  the  matter  of  the  willy  our  author  says :  "  The  Christian 
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world  is  full  of  unhappy  disputes,  occasioned  by  the  eager 
patrons  of  Free  will."    **  There  are/'  he  says,  *'  two  sorts  of 
actions  performed  by  the  will,  elicit  and  imperate.    The  elicit 
acts  of  the  will  are  in  choosing  or  rejecting  the  object  before 
it."    "These  are  performed  inwardly  by  the  will,  and  belong 
to  its  sovereignty  in  the  man,  by  virtue  whereof,  he  is  a  free 
agent."    "The  imperate  acts  of  the  will  are -those  by  which  it 
puts  its  elections  in  execution,  in  which  it  nexUy  makes  use  of 
the  affections  by  which  it  manages  the  whole  man."    Both 
these  sorts  of  actions  are  requisite  to  actual  believing  on  Christ 
"  The  act  of  faith,  which  is  exerted  by  the  soul  in  its  closiog 
with  Christ  in  effectual  calling,  consists  both  of  an  absolate 
choice  made  of  Christ,  and  a  going  out  of  the  whole  soul  to 
him  as  the  object  of  trust  and  dependence."    But»  "  there  is  a 
miserable  im  potency  in  the  will  of  fallen  man  with  respect  to 
both  these."     "  The  will  indeed,  remains  a  will,  and  hath  not 
lost  its  natural^power ;  it  cannot  he  foroed^'*    "  It  retains  its 
spontaneity."   But  "  there  are  some  things  which  a  man  cannot 
but  choose  and  pursue,  and  others  which  he  cannot  but  refuse 
and  avoid,  and  yet  he  doth  it  with  a  full  freedom  or  spontane- 
ous acting  therein."    This  is  the  case  with  fallen  man  in  re* 
gard  to  things  spiritual.     He  cannot  but  choose  evil  and  re- 
fuse good.    Hence  his  will  needs  to  be  renewed.     "  The  vici- 
ousness  of  its  nature  carries  it  forth  and  holds  it  fast  to  the 
corrupt  inclination  or  bias  that  is  upon  it."    But  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  effectual  calling,  "  puts  into  the  will  an  irrepressible 
spontaneity  to  make  choice  of  Christ."    ''There  is  such  an  im- 
pression made  upon  it  as  carries  it  forth  with  the  greatest  free* 
dora."    Thereupon,  "  the  soul  accepts  of  the  invitation,"  "  re- 
ceives and  acquiesces  in  the  testimony  concerning  Christ," 
"embraces  the  promises  of  the  new  covenant,"  "adventures 
itself  on  Christ,  as  a  Saviour,"  "  freely  commits  itself  to  him 
for  safety,"  "  and  now  it  takes  up  its  stand  and  rests  here  for- 
ever." 

The  subjects  of  justification,  adoption  and  sanctification, 
benefits  which  the  effectually  called  partake  of  in  this  life, 
are  handled  with  marked  ability  in  about  forty  pages  of  the 
book.    They  all  belong  to  the  head  of  that  oommunion  which 
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the  soul  has  with  Christ  in  virtue  of  its  union  with  him  already 
explained.  And  here,  sajs  the  author:  ''let  us  observe  that 
in  a  genetical  method,  the  order  of  things  is  warily  to  be  con- 
sidered, for  the  avoiding  of  confusion  and  false  principles 
drawn  from  a  mistake''  in  regard  to  it.  ^'  Thus,  some,  placing 
sanctiiication  before  justification,  have  inferred  our  works  to 
have  a  causal  influence  into  our  justification,  which  is  a  perni- 
cious error."  ''  Efiectual  calling  must  needs  go  before  all  these 
benefits ;  for  though  that  also  be  a  benefit  and  fruit  of  the 
covenant  of  Eedemption,  yet  it  is  that,  also,  which  brings  us  into 
the  covenant  of  grace."  "  By  justification,"  he  says,  "  we  un- 
derstand an  authoritative  pronouncing  a  person  to  be  righteous 
on  a  fair  trial."  ''  Justification  is  of  the  person.  It  is  the  man 
that  is  justified."  It  "  makes  a  change  in  the  man's  state^  not 
in  his  nature."  ''  The  fountain  from  which  it  proceeds  is  the 
free  grace  of  God."  It  removes  the  threatening.  It  gives  a 
title  also  to  the  reward  of  the  covenant.  God  never  pardons 
sin  in  any  other  way  than  that  of  j  ustification.  And  that  supposes 
that  the  law  is  satisfied.  "  God  hath  respect  in  it  to  a  right- 
eousness that  answers  the  law  according  to  which  the  judg* 
ment  passes" — ^answers  it  not  negatively  alone  but  positively, 
repairing  the  breach  which  has  brought  upon  us  the  curse,  and 
fnlfiliing  the  requirement  which  was  the  condition  of  Bless- 
edness. This  doctrine  of  a  two-fold  fulfilment  of  the  law  on 
our  account,  by  the  Saviour,  in  order  to  complete  justification, 
is  essential  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  author's  whole 
system,  that  the  dealings  of  God  with  man  are  all  founded  on 
his  covenant,  wherein  Happiness  or  Blessedness  is  promised  as 
a  reward  of  obedience  on  the  one  hand,  and  eternal  misery 
threatened  as  the  penalty  of  the  opposite.  Gt>d  is  bound  by 
his  own  engagements  to  see  that  that  covenant  is  fulfilled  on 
the  part  either  of  man  himself  or  of  the  substitute.  The  satis- 
faction of  Christ's  death  takes  off  the  penalty,  but  leaves  the  sin- 
ner without  claim.  The  righteousness  of  Christ's  life  fulfils  the 
requirements  of  the  law  and  secures  all  the  positive  blessings 
of  his  heavenly  kingdom.  This  two-fofd  righteousness  of  Christ 
is  "  imputed"  to  the  believer,  not  arbitrarily,  but  on  the  ground 
of  our  union  with  Christ     ^^Se  must  be  ours  if  his  righteous- 
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ness  be  so.  Hence  it  is  He  hivMe^  that  is  made  unto  us  Bight- 
eousness." 

Fifty  pages  are  occupied  with  the  benefits  ^^  which  do  either 
accompany  or  flow  from"  the  foregoing,  both  in  this  life  and 
the  future,  assurance,  peace,  joy,  growth  in  grace,  persever- 
ance, the  Christian's  death,  resurrection,  and  eternal  glory. 

We  then  pass  to  the  second  of  the  two  grand  branches  of  the 
Catechism,  viz.,  Human  DvJty.  Nearly  two  hundred  pages  are 
taken  up  with  an  exposition  of  the  moral  law,  as  exhibited  id 
the  ten  commands ;  in  which  our  author  shows  himself  to  be  a 
casuist  of  no  mean  rank.  Then  the  subjects  of  inability  and 
the  degrees  of  sin  are  cursorily  handled ;  and  the  terms  or  con- 
ditions of  salvation,  Faith,  Bepentance,  and  the  use  of  means 
— ^the  Word,  sacraments,  and  prayer,  conclude  the  discnssion. 

Bat  all  this  portion  of  the  volume  we  are  compelled  by  the 
length  to  which  this  article  has  already  been  extended,  to  pass 
in  silence.  Enough,  however,  as  we  think,  has  been  presented, 
to  give  some  just,  if  not  adequate,  conception  of  the  character 
of  this  old  Puritan  theology,  and  furnish  a  land-mark  by  which 
to  estimate  the  progress  which  has  been  made,  or  the  deflec' 
tions  and  retrogradations  which  have  taken  place  in  subsequent 
periods.  We  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  dogmatic 
history  of  New  England,  at  any  of  its  marked  periods,  cannot 
well  be  understood  without  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
old  theology  in  which  the  churches  were  cradled.  Our  ob- 
ject has  been,  not  to  express  our  own  views  under  the  cover  of 
another's  writings,  but  to  let  the  venerable  author  speak  out 
his  own  with  as  much  fulness  as  possible.  Therefore  we  have 
forborne  for  the  most  part  to  make  comments ;  and  at  the  risk 
of  being  tedious  to  many,  have  tried  to  fit  together,  as  far  as 
practicable,  his  own  forms  of  expression.  All  must  agree,  we 
think,  in  admiring  the  terseness,  exactness,  and  discrimination 
of  many  of  the  statements,  and,  if  we  have  succeeded  at  all  in 
our  endeavors  to  present  it,  the  logical  consistency  of  the  sys- 
tem taken  as  a  whole. 

The  grand  defect,  as  if  seems  to  us,  of  this  and  of  most  other 
early  Calvinistic  systems,  is  to  be  found  in  the  almost  exclusive 
manner  in  which  the  theory  is  developed  from  the  divine 
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side,  that  is,  fi'om  the  position  of  the  Divine  Sovereignty.  The 
Bible  sustains  the  conclusions,  on  that  side,  to  the  full  extent, 
perhaps,  of  the  reasoning ;  but  it  gives  us  also  a  human  side, 
which,  though  recognized  in  the  systems  of  these  writers,  has 
by  no  means  its  appropriate  prominence.  It  is  so  in  some  de- 
gree with  the  Catechism.  It  is  so,  we  think,  manifestly,  with 
the  author  before  us.  While  he  admits,  fully  and  distinctly, 
the  free  agency  of  man,  and  his  duty  to  obey  God,  and  fulfil, 
by  his  own  acts  of  repentance  and  failh,  the  conditions  of  the 
covenant,  so  working  out  his  own  salvation,  under  a  sense  of 
his  dependence,  with  fear  and  trembling,  the  truth  on  this  side 
is  so  overlaid  by  the  vastly  larger  development  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  grace,  as  to  sink  it,  to  a  great  degree,  out  of  view, 
and  give  to  the  system  4  one-sidedness  which  mars  its  beauty 
and  impairs  the  effect  of  the  truth. 

But  the  extreme  to  which  our  modem  divinity  lamentably 
tends,  is  just  the  opposite.  We  want  the  truth  full-orbed  and 
complete  in  all  its  parts,  just  as  the  Bible  has  given  it.  And 
in  these  days,  when  free  will  and  responsibility  with  many  are 
made  almost  the  whole  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  well  for  us  to  go 
back  and  hold  converse  with  those  old  masters,  who  knew  so 
well  how  to  picture  God  as  the  first  cause,  and  the  last  end 
of  all  things,  and  clothe  the  system  of  divinity  with  a  truly 
divine  glory  and  majesty.  Their  extreme,  if  extreme  it  must 
be  called,  will  be  far  less  detrimental  to  piety  than  that  whose 
tendency  is  to  make,  man  every  thing  and  the  supreme  God 
scarcely  more  than  his  helper. 
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Art.  II.— JANSENISM  AND  THE  JANSENISTS. 
B7  Rey.  Ltm AK  WmriNO,  Providence,  B.  I. 

The  remarkable  storj  of  the  Jansenists,  is  a  memorable 
proof  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  have  an  indestrnctible 
vitality.  The  history  of  truth,  no  where  in  this  world  pro- 
bably, shows  a  tenacity  of  life  more  strikingly  than  in  that 
portion  of  the  Boman  Catholic  chnrch,  which  this  name  justly 
covers.  Such  a  hot  hostility,  such  real  papal  madness,  is 
hardly  seen  in  the  sword-and-brand,  history  of  that  church,  as 
against  those  having  that  name,  and  the  doctrines  it  describes. 
They  were  foes  in  her  own  household,  hanging  to  her  bosom, 
and  claiming  shelter  under  her  maternal  benedictions.  Foes 
in  any  household  are  apt  to  be  fierce  in  proportion  as  they 
are  intimate.  No  family  trouble  has  hurt  the  power,  and  boast 
of  snpremacy  and  unity,  of  the  mother  of  abominations  more 
than  this.  The  only  example  of  successful  and  persiatent  re« 
sistance  to  her  terrible  hand,  is  here ;  for  all  her  force  in  curs- 
ing, and  in  shedding  of  blood,  has  failed  to  quench  this  poor 
candle  that  burns  yet,  without  consuming.  Wlien  authority 
oellowed,  and  shook  its  dreadful  horns  ;  a  quiet  or  dexterous 
resistance  dodged  or  eluded  the  stroke.  The  walls  of  Port 
Soyal-des-Ohamps,  were  pulled  down,  indeed,  and  not  one 
stone  left  on  another;  but  though  the  place  of  its  cradle,  and 
where  its  stoutest  armor  was  forged  and  hung,  was  known  no 
more,  the  vital  doctrine  still  clove  to  the  church  as  tenaciously 
as  ever.  The  papacy  had  never  such  a  pestilent  oflFspring. 
Its  old,  fiery,  flaming  sword,  and  its  poisons  of  sharper  force 
than  that  of  the  asps ;  yea,  even  the  diabolical  assiduity  of 
churchly  hate,  Jesuitism,  all  got  tired  long  ago  of  trying  to 
purge  this  (to  her)  poison  of  Gospel  truth  out  of  the  veins  of 
the  church.  Mr.  Glowden,  an  English  papist  of  note,  laments 
this  "tenacious  uniformity  in  strong  error,  *  *  through  a 
course  of  two  centuries.^^  He  helps  us  also  to  the  view  of 
Jansenism  in  his  church,  or  its  "  prominent  feature,"  which  he 
styles,  "  contemptuous  hostility  to  the  Council  of  Trent."    He 
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compares  them  to  a  "generation  of  vipers."  "I  tremble  and 
shudder  at  the  savages,  vhile  I  see  that  terrible  disorder  mak- 
ing amongst  some  of  the  catholic  flocks  within  the  dominions 
of  his  majesty,"  and  piteonely  he  cries :  "  Would  to  God  the 
remedy  were  as  obvious  as  the  disease  is  evident."  Alast 
Bome  at  a  loss  for  a  remedy  against  a  truth  of  God  working 
wholly  within  her  own  pale.    That  is  a  dilemma  of  mark! 

Very  numerous  are  the  like  cries  of  anguish,  popish  writers 
have  uttered  as  to  these  doctrines,  and  yet  it  lives  and  works 
until  now. 

And  what  is  Jansenism  ?  What  was  the  vital  force  of  the 
Jansenists  ?  The  briefest  answer  would  be,  It  is  an  embodiment 
of  the  remnant  of  the  doctrines  of  grace,  which  Bonianism,  in 
its  day  of  prime  had  failed  to  exterminate  from  the  popular  faith. 
The  great  doctrines  of  a  fallen  nature  and  of  Divine  grace,  as  a 
means  of  salvatign,  were  the  main  components  of  their — to  the 
papacy — fearful  strength.  Its  organic  history  begins  in  the  reac- 
tion upon  the  tyranny  in  faith  and  in  practice  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
they  were  and  are,  its  unresting  foes.  The  grand  doctrinal 
embodiment  of  it  is  a  book  called  Augustimis^  written  by 
Cornelius  Jansen,  whose  name  has  hence  distinguished  the 
doctrine.  The  book  was  a  compendious  reproduction  of  the 
doctrines  of  grace  taught  by  the  Bp.  of  Hippo.  No  equal 
force  in  church  history  has  left  so  dire  and  mixed  a  story. 
Its  fatal  error  was,  tryirg  to  make  the  doctrines  of  grace  a 
way  of  salvation,  and  staying  in  the  papal  church  at  the  same 
time.  Records  and  traditions  throng  the  path  they  travelled, 
but  very  little,  clear,  distinct,  and  continuous  account  can  be 
made  of  them.  Naturally  thus — trying  to  keep  up  a  life  in 
Christ,  and  with  that  body  of  death,  the  papacy.  Tliey  were 
like  a  set  of  men  trying  to  turn  tombs  and  charnel  houses  into 
abodes  for  the  living.  Of  course,  the  doors  of  tombs  are  kept 
shut. 

A  fine  volume  was  presented  to  the  world  about  two  years 
ago  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  M.A.,  from  the  Oxford  press,  the 
title  of  which  significantly  shows  this  uncertain  character  of 
Jansenism.  "  A  History  of  the  so-called  Jansenist  Church  of 
Holland  ;  with  a  sketch  of  its  Earlier  Annals."    It  is  the  work 
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of  an  affectionate,  curions,  and  medieval  kind  of  man ;  not  very 
methodical  or  firm  in  its  historic  grasp ;  but  it  is  really  the 
fullest  as  well  as  newest  history  of  this  so-called  church,  we 
can  hear  of.  Ko  complete  account  has  for  a  long  time  been 
attempted.  The  magazines,  as  we  are  now  doing,  have  occa- 
sionally reported  to  the  world  about  them,  in  articles  of  va- 
rious temper  and  purpose ;  though  unfriendly  pens,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  have  been  too  numerous.  As  it  is  a  church  in  a 
church,  and  so  without  creed,  distinctive  head,  or  any  great 
individuality  of  doctrine,  that  which  has  been  done  for  them, 
is  about  all  that  can  be.  But  fragmentary  and  indistinct  as 
has  been  their  career,  they  deserve  to  be  kept  in  friendly  re- 
membrance by  the  people  of  Ood.  They  so  emphatically 
prove  the  divine  vitality  of  the  Grospel ;  tilie  leaven,  though 
hid  in  many  measures  of  meal,  still  working,  that  we  should 
devoutly  remember  them.  Mr.  Neale  gives  a  setting  of  par- 
tial romance  to  the  beginning  of  this  name. 

Thus  he  begins :  ^^  On  a  winter's  evening  of  the  year  1630, 
two  personages,  both  learned,  both  zealous,  both  reformers, 
were  seated  in  a  student's  room  in  Paris,  and  discussing  the 
state  of  the  church.  The  one  tall,  stem,  pale,  harsh,  com- 
manding, looked  every  inch  an  ascetic ;  the  other,  words,  eyes, 
manner,  impregnated  with  love,  the  true  missionary  to  a  mis- 
erable people.  The  name  of  the  former  was  Jean  du  Yerger 
de  Hauranne,  Abbot  of  S.  Cyran ;  that  of  the  latter  Vincent 
de  Paul.  With  him,  though  a  wonderful  spiritual  hero,  we  may 
not  tarry  long.  A  priest  in  station,  yet  guiding  the  "  holiest 
bishops  of  his  time."  A  man  of  marvellous  versatility — a  com- 
panion of  peasant  and  noble,  a  court-favorite  and  saint,  a  Ca- 
tholic yet  loved  by  heretics.  He  had  tasted  the  bitterness  of 
slavery  in  Morocco,  and  it  turned  his  whole  heart  to  an  im- 
pulse of  love.  The  "  Sisters  of  Charity,''  that  merciful  smile 
on  the  grim  visage  of  popery,  is  set  down  to  his  account  His 
heroism  in  mercy  led  him  into  many  realms  of  human  misery, 
part  of  which  popery  had  created ;  and  from  them  all  he  won 
laurels  of  pious  fame,  by  the  succor  and  reliefs  he  got  for 
them ;  and  the  account  of  him  ends  with,  ^'  Such  was  the  great 
saint  of  the  seventeenth  century."  But  an  intense  reform  force 
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plainly  moved  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  no  doubt  animated  his 
great  coadjutor  S.  Cyran  in  his  less  glittering,  but  far  more 
effective  career.  The  Ultramontanes  style  him  "  the  heresi- 
arch  of  Jansenism,''  a  name  his  great  ally,  Cornelius  Jansen, 
deservedly  made  distinctive  of  their  grand  work. 

Jansen  was  born  near  Leerdam,  Holland,  in  1685,  and  educat- 
ed at  Utrecht  and  Lou  vain.  In  the  latter  place  he  met  Jean 
du  Verger,  and  they  grew  by  years  of  intimacy  into  partners 
in  the  noble  work  we  are  to  give  account  of. 

After  travel  and  varied  study,  he  returned  to  Louvain ;  be- 
came principal  of  one  of  the  colleges,  then  professor  of  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  finally  bishop  of  Fpres,  in  which  office  he  died 
of  the  plague  in  1636.  Hauranne  rose  to  the  abbacy  of  S. 
Cyr^n,  by  which  name  he  is  chiefly  known  in  history. 
Through  the  Amauld  family  he  was  introduced  to  the  Abbey 
of  Port  Royal,  and  that  convent  became  in  time  the  seat  of 
the  reformatory  power. 

Jansen  and  S.  Cyran  made  a  covenant  together.  They  con- 
secrated their  talents  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Jesuits,  first  as  to 
the  Doctrine  of  Grace,  and  next  as  to  the  Discipline  of  the 
church,  S.  Cyran  was  to  undertake  the  question  of  discipline, 
and  Jansen  that  of  the  doctrine  of  grace. 

Petrus  Aurdius  was  the  title  of  S.  Cyran's  great  assault 
upon  the  Jesuits',  discipline.  It  at  once  was  the  "  grand  object 
of  attack  to  the  whole  company."  But  the  French  clergy 
printed  it  at  their  own  eipense  and  presented  a  copy  to  every 
bishop  and  chapter  in  the  kingdom.  The  Jesuit  rage  at  the 
Aureliua  was  soon  divided  by  a  more  radical  trouble  which 
had  been  for  some  time  getting  form  and  force.  Thomas  ^ 
Kempis,  and  his  companions,  Euysbroek,  Groote,  Herph  and 
others  had  been  recalling  to  the  church  the  Augustinian  doc- 
trines of  grace,  and  Baius,  Jansen's  predecessor  in  the  Louvaiu 
professorship,  charged  the  Jesuits  openly  with  Pelagianism : 
and  they  in  turn  accused  him  of  Calvinism,  and  drew  seventy- 
six  propositions  from  his  works  which  Pius  V.  condemned.  A 
fierce  doctrinal  contest  came  out  of  it.  Molina,  a  Spanish 
Jesuit  professor,  being  thought  the  most  Pelagian,  his  works 
attracted  the  assaults  of  the  Augustinians,  who  through  them 
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tried  to  parry  the  blows  of  the  Jesuits  at  Bains.  Bishops  and 
universities,  monks  and  clergy  divided,  until  in  1607  Paul  V. 
censured  the  delated  propositions  from  MoliBa,.and  a  Bull  was 
prepared  for  their  condemnation.  But  the  Pope,  who  like 
another  "  wished  to  live,"  dared  not  publish  it.  He  said  he 
"reserved  it  till  a  convenient  time."    The  time  has  never 

come. 

A  few  years  after  this,  Jansen  began  his  great  work  the 
Aitgustini^.  It  is  really  a  compend  of  Augustine  on  tlie 
.  doctrines  of  grace.  Twenty  years  of  patient  toil  were  spent  on 
it  The  plague  overtook  him  while  yet  it  was  in  manuscript  It 
was  committed  by  the  dying  man  to  his  chaplain  and  friends.  A 
bookseller  in  Louvain  undertook  its  publication.  While  print- 
ing, a  treacherous  workman  exposed  some  of  the  proof-sheets. 
The  Jesuits  were  aroused.  A  cry  was  sent  to  Rome,  and  a 
protest  to  the  faculty  at  Louvain,  claiming  that  two  Popes  had 
expressly  forbidden  any  publication  upon  the  subject  of  grace. 
The  University  summoned  the  printer ;  bade  him  stop  the 
work  of  printing.  He  complained  of  the  wrong  of  being  left 
with  two  thirds  of  such  a  huge  work  on  his  hands,  and  would 
have  a  formal  hearing.  While  they  were  considering  and 
temporizing,  he  pressed  on  the  printing  by  relays  of  workmen, 
day  and  night ;  and  one  mprning  the  town  was  surprised  to 
find  the  Aitgustintcs  oflfered  for  sale  in  the  several  book -shops. 
This  was  in  164:0,  and  a  little  while  after  a  reprint  was  made 
in  Paris. 

Three  volumes  composed  the  work.  In  the  first,  the  author 
sets  forth  the  tenets  of  the  Pelagians  and  of  the  Semi-Pelagians; 
fihows  with  great  exactness  in  what  points  their  heresy  con- 
sisted, and  so  the  identity  between  them  and  the  condemned 
Molinists.  In  the  second  volume,  he  proves  (1.)  that  natural 
reason  can  not  judge  in  mysteries  of  grace  ;  but  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, Councils  and  Fathers  decide  them.  (2.)  That  the 
Church  owns  S.  Augustine  as  her  Doctor  on  the  subject  of 
gracey  and  hence,  (3.)  All  are  bound  to  follow  what  Holy 
Scripture,  Councils,  S.  Augustine  and  the  Fathers  who  follow 
him  have  taught    He  then  sets  forth  what  S.  Augustine  has 
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written  on  the  matter.  In  the  third  volume,  the  cure  of  man, 
his  restoration  by  grace  to  what  was  lost  by  sin,  is  treated. 
"  With  great  clearDess  and  skili"  he  arrays  S.  Augustine's 
arguments  on  these  points,  and  in  defence  of  absolute  and 
gratuitous  predestination,  against  the  Pelagians. 

The  Jesuits  had  now  the  two  great  batteries  of  the  new 
school  in  the  church  fairly  opened  on  them.  Their  policy  and 
their  theology,  welded  and  intensely  embraced  each  in  the 
other,  were  endangered.  The  great  contingent  element  in 
the  Molinist  theology,  the  sliding  scale,  on  which  it  arranged 
the  Divine  Government,  making  every  part  of  it  depend  on 
something  in  addition  to,  or  aside  from  the  Sovereign  Lord  of 
all,  was  just  the  theology  to  blend  with  the  Satanic  deceitful- 
ness  of  Jesuitic  policy.  Their  diabolical  rule  —  "the  end 
justifies  the  means," — was  just  a  coupling  between  a  theology 
conditioning  God  in  his  entire  government,  and  a  policy  which 
counted  crime  a  virtue,  when  conditions  they  themselves  had 
arranged  called  for  crime  to  gain  their  ends.  Precisely 
opposite  was  the  Jansenists'  theology  and  policy,  and  so 
Jesuitism — as  pure  Komanism,  found  them  in  the  two  works 
named,  its  positive  and  essential  foes. 

The  battle  must  of  course  be  to  the  death.  Both  could  not 
exist  in  the  same  church.    It  was  a  critical  juncture. 

The  old  modes  of  delated  propositions  (five  were  made  out), 
reference  to  the  Pope,  and  then  boisterous  cursing  and  con- 
demnation, were  all  gone  through  with,  but  alas  I  the  roar  of 
tlie  beast  had  alarmingly  little  terror  to  the  believers  in  the 
old  Angnstinian  doctrines.  Urban  VIII.  sent  his  Bull  In 
Eminently  against  the  book,  and  a  host  of  yelping  assailants 
joined  in  the  outcry.  But  the  doctrines  had  such  a  hold  on 
the  popular  mind  that  the  "  Bull  was  never  legally  published 
in  France,  and  was  not  accepted  by  the  Sorbonne."  Mr. 
]S"eale  says :  "  The  book  produced  an  eflTect  on  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  Western  church  for  the  succeeding  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  which  probably  no  other  volume  ever  occa- 
sioned." 

The  Jesuits  however  were  implacable.    About  this  time 
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Docfor  Antoine  Arnauld,  known  as  the  doctor  of  his  age,  a 
friend  and  successor  of  S.  Cyran,  published  on  "Frequent 
Communion."  The  Jesuits  fiercely  assailed  it,  but  failing  to 
get  the  censure  they  sought  for  p'assed  on  it,  covered  their 
defeat  by  a  fresh  attack  upon  the  Av^ustiniia.  On  the  first  ojf 
July,  1649,  Nicolas  Oorndt,  Syndic  of  the  Theological  Faculty, 
laid  seven  propositions  before  the  Sorbonne,  affirming  them  to 
be  from  Augu^timAS.  These  were  after  reduced  to  five,  and 
are  styled  by  Neale,*the  "Lambeth  Articles  of  the  Roman 
Church."  The  three  first  were  the  common  Calvinistic  doc- 
trines as  to  grace  and  ability;  the  two  last  were  charges 
against  his  definitions  of  Pelagianism.  By  the  usual  blending 
of  Jesuitic  craft  and  malignity,  the  signatures  of  ninety 
bishops  went  to  Rome  with  a  letter  asking  the  Pope  to  take 
up  the  matter,  and  though  two  archbishops  and  eleven  bishops 
protested  to  the  Pope  against  the  underhanded  and  mean  pro- 
cedure. Innocent  X.  paused  from  his  low  pleasures  long  enough 
to  appoint  five  cardinals  and  thirteen  consultors  to  examine 
the  propositions.  A  fierce  debate  ensued.  Thirty-six  congre- 
gations of  the  consultors  were  held,  resulting  in,  nine  for  con- 
demning and  four  for  acquittal,  and  on  31st  May,  1653,  the 
famous  dogmatic  Constitution  Cum  Occomone  of  Innocent  X. 
condemned  the  five  propositions  as  "  temerarious,  impious, 
blasphemous  and  heretical."  This  dismayed  the  Jansenists. 
They  did  not  look  for  it.  Generally  the  "  Constitution"  was 
quietly  submitted  to.  But  aft;er  a  little  time  the  question 
arose  as  to  whether  the  specified  propositions  were  actually 
found  in  the  book  ? — did  Jansen  ever  make  them,  or  were 
they  really  his?  The  question  of  the  Pope's  infallibility  as  to 
fact^  moved  all  the  church.  Arnauld  was  charged  with  assert- 
inoj  they  were  not,  and  by  tireless  machinations  the  Jesuits 
got  him  censured  therefor ;  fifteen  days  being  allowed  him  to 
sign  his  own  condemnation.  His  doctor's  bonnet  was  taken 
away,  and  in  the  next  two  years  more  than  sixty  doctors  were 
expelled  from  the  Sorbonne,  for.  refusing  to  sign  what  they 
esteemed  a  most  grossly  unjust  censure.  But  while  these 
troubles  were  on  them,  a  new  arm  of  power  was  growing  for 
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the  Jansenists.  Aboat  the  year  1633,  Le  Maistre,  nephew  of 
Amauld,  a  brilliant  advocate,  and  foremost  youDg  man  of  the 
realm,  suddenly  renounced  the  world  and  devoted  himself  to 
a  religious  life.  He  was  a*  convert  of  S.  Cyran,  With  a  few 
friends  he  retired  to  the  then  deserted,  as  after  famed  convent, 
Port-Koyal-des-Champs.  In  time  the  two  Arnaulds,  Le 
Maistre's  brother,  Blaise  Pascal,  Nicole  Tillemont,  Hamon 
and  Fontaine  gathered  there.  These  were  leaders*  Many 
others  frequented  the  house,  famed  for  "  austerity,  piety  and 
learning." 

While  Amauld's  book  was  on  trial,  the  city  »of  Paris  was 
electrified  one  morning  by  the  first  of  the  Provincial  Letters, 
The  author  probably  designed  only  a  temporary  defence  of 
himself  and  his  friends,  but  the  astonishing  excitement  in 
favor  of  the  Port-Royalists  thus  created,  drew  him  to  his 
terrible  exposures  of  the  Jesuits.  His  sharp  satire  and  con- 
vincing disclosures  of  their  immoralities,  drawn  from  their 
casuists  and  from  their  own  annals,  startled  the  world.  Pascal 
was  then  in  his  Sith year.  Mr.  Neale  says :  "The  fury  which 
these  immortal  letters  excited  in  the  Universities  is  scarcely  to 
be  described.  The  writer  was  beyond  their  reach,  but  their 
vengeance  might  be  wreaked  on  Port-Royal." 

The  destruction  of  this  home  of  the  Augustinians  was 
determined,  and  an  order  in  Council  was  obtained  to  remove 
every  postulant,  (for  since  1648  it  had  sheltered  a  portion  of 
the  Sisters  under  the  conduct  of  (he  M^re  Ang^lique,  sister  of 
Amauld.)  A  sudden  stop  was  put  to  these  proceedings  by  a 
marvellous  miracle  at  the  Convent.  The  subject  was  a  girl  ten 
years  old,  a  niec^  of  Pascal ;  the  disease,  an  ulcer  in  the  left 
eye ;  the  means  of  cure,  a  thorn  from  the  crown  of  our  Lord. 
All  Paris  was  moved  at  this.  The  Molinists  were  terrified. 
Cardinal  Mazarin  had  the  miracle  proclaimed,  and  the  miracle 
and  Provincial  Letters  together  kept  the  Jesuits  for  some  time 
at  bay.  But  their  hostility  was  determined  ;  and  in  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  of  the  French  clergy  of  1667,  a  Formulary  was 
determined  on,  to  be  signed  by  all  candidates  for  honors  in  the 
church.    This  document  condemned  "  with  heart  and  mouth 
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the  doctrine  of  the  Five  Propositions  of  Cornelias  Jansenins, 
contained  in  his  book  entitled  Auguatinus^^^  etc.  Tliis  was 
giving  a  local  grip  to  a  power,  which  was  too  far  off,  while  at 
Eome,  to  be  much  feared.  It  was  designed  to  cut  off  all  growth 
in  official  power,  by  shutting  the  Jansenists  and  their  adherents 
fi-om  all  offices  or  stations  in  which  they  could  help  forward 
the  reform. 

This  cunning  malignity  however  outwent  their  courage,  and 
they  did  not  dare  to  promulgate  this  famous  gem  of  Jesuitism 
tmtil  1661,  four  years  after  its  enactment. 

But  tokens  of  deadly  spite  came  to  notice  now  and  then. 
Thus,  the  monument  to  Jansen,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Tpres,  was 
broken  down  in  a  December  night ;  and  every  assailable  point 
of  the  sect  received  its  stroke.  Louis  XIV.,  vile  enough  to 
answer  the  use  made  of^him,  was  now  a  partisan  against  the 
Jansenists.  Their  plain  preaching,  and  example  of  piety,  was 
too  sharp  rebuke  for  the  corrupt  king  and  court  to  bear.  The 
wily  Jesuits  (1661)  pressed  him  to  enforce  the  signatures  to 
the  Formulary,  with  the  tyranny  he  was  so  well  practised  in. 
'*  The  Bastile  was  crowded  with  Jansenists  ;  seventy-five 
nuns  and  postulants  were  carried  almost  by  force  from  Port- 
Eoyal."  In  February,  1665,  another  Bull  was  issued  demand- 
ing submission  to  the  Formulary,  allowing  no  question 
between  fact  and  right  The  king  was  the  ready  taskmaster 
to  enforce  this. 

But  four  bishops  made  a  stand,  and  distinguished  in  their 
mand^ments  the  questions  of  fact  and  right  They  were  emi- 
nently excellent  prelates  in  the  opinions  of  their  time,  and  bad 
a  weight  of  sanctity  and  good  report  which  made  conflict  with 
them  hazardous.  The  perfidious  Louis,  skulking  behind  their 
revered,  resolute  refusal,  got  from  the  Pope  two  hriefa^  one 
commanding  the  bishops  peremptorily  to  sign  the  Formulary, 
and  the  other  creating  a  tribunal  of  twelve  bishops  to  judge 
them  without  appeal !  Only  nine  of  the  twelve  were  chosen  ; 
two  refused  to  act,  and  the  president  was  more  anxious  to  heal 
than  to  judge  the  dispute.    Death  overtook  the  Pope  in  1667, 
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but  gave  him  time,  after  receiving  extreme  nnction,  to  sign 
the  condemnation  of  the  four  recusant  bishops. 

Clement  IX.  succeeded,  and  the  excellent  Anna,  Duchess  of 
Longueville,  persuaded  him  to  befriend  the  faltering  cause  of 
the  Jansenists,  which  he  did  in  the  famed  Pacification  of 
1668.  Upon  this  nineteen  other  bishops  came  to  the  defence 
of  the  four ;  sent  a  friendly  explanatory  letter,  which  was 
kindly  received,  and  soon  twenty  more  bishops  gave  in  adhe- 
rence to  it.  Louis  XV.  and  the  Jesuits  were  terribly  incensed^ 
and,  by  threats  and  machinations,  induced  a  compromise — a 
condemnation  of  the  five  propositions ;  but  saving  their  dis- 
tinction between  fact  and  right 

The  Port  Roytdists  now  returned  to  their  favorite  retreat, 
and  busier  pens  were  scarce  seen  in  that  age  than  there. 
Nearly  a  score  of  works  were  in  progress  or  brought  out  dur- 
ing the  brief  peace  following  the  Pacification.  They  are  the 
choice  devotional  literature  of  the  Catholic  church.  De  Sacy 
translated  the  Scriptures,  and  Pasquier  Quesnel's  Moral  Be- 
flections  on  the  Ifew  Testament^  out  of  which  grew  an  uproar 
which  made  Quesnel's  name  for  a  time  the  representative  of 
Jesuitism,  was  a  co-product.  They  made  ready  text-books  for 
the  schools,  and  were  rapidly  winning  popular  favor  to  their 
more  thorough  and  excellent  modes  of  education.  Quesnel's 
book  came  into  existence  as  a  manual  for  the  youth  in  his 
charge  as  director  of  the  School  of  the  Oratory.  Six  years 
after  this  publication,  a  great  "  Case  of  Conscience"  opened 
anew  the  whole  controversy.  A  parish  priest  refused  abso- 
lution to  a  penitent,  as  to  the  Five  Propositions,  and  the  '*  re- 
spectful silence,"  so  far  as  infallibility  as  to  facts  went,  accord- 
ing to  the  Pacification  of  Clement  IX.  Forty  doctors  of  the 
Sorbonne  sustained  the  priest.  Clement  XI.  was  now  Pope, 
and  a  Molinist.  He  at  once  issued  his  condemnation  of  the 
decision  of  the  forty  doctors,  "  in  the  strongest  terms  "  re- 
affirmed the  Forniulary,  and  set  entirely  aside  the  Pacification 
of  his  predecessor.  The  French  Assembly  of  Clergy  accepted 
the  bull,  and  the  war  began  afresh. 
In  five  years  more  the  enemies  of  the  Jansenists  procured  a 
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bull  condemning  QuemeVa  Reflections^  "  the  most  nniversallj 
read  book  of  this  period,"  says  a  high  authority  ;  and  speedily 
after  another  bull  for  the  destruction  of  Port  Eoyal  arrived. 
Great  was  the  consternation  at  this.  The  sisters  used  every 
means  to  escape  the  stroke.  They  appealed  to  the  peace  of 
Clement  IX.,  and  from  the  bishop  of  Paris  to  his  primate,  the 
Archbishop,  but  all  in  vain.  Remorseless  Jesuitism  never 
knew  pity. 

At  half  past  seven,  on  the  morning  of  October  29,  1709, 
D'Argenson,  of  the  police,  with  three  hundred  ^soldiers,  sur- 
'rounded  the  Convent,  guarding  every  entrance.  He  then  sum- 
moned the  sisters,  counted  them,  read  a  portion  of  his  com- 
mission, and  demanded  the  instant  surrender  of  all  papers  and 
documents  to  him.  While  these  matters  were  going  on,  the 
bell  called  them  to  a  service  in  the  choir.  They  entered,  not 
knowing  it  was  for  the  last  time.  As  they  came  out,  the  lieu- 
tenant again  assembled  them,  an(l  read  the  remainder  of  his 
brutal  commission,  ordering  the  community  instantly  to  be 
broken  up,  and  its  members  dispersed  out  of  the  diocese  of 
ParisJ  "  How  long  time  for  preparation  can  we  have  ?"  asked 
the  Prioress.  "  Ten  minutes,"  replied  the  officer.  The  peas- 
antry of  the  neighborhood,  who  had  depended  for  much  of 
their  subsistence  on  the  convent,  by  this  time  thronged  the 
inclosure,  crying  out,  they  should  perish  of  hunger  if  the 
house  was  broken  up.  The  soldiers  could  scarce  restrain  the 
passionate  crowd  from  violence.  D'Argenson  claimed  that, 
though  of  iron  nerves,  he  could  scarce  get  through  his  duty, 
as  the  inmates  passed  out  of  the  great  gate  of  the  convent 
without  a  tear,  the  Prioress  coming  last,  giving  to  him  the 
keys,  and  commending  to  his  mercy  the  sick  and  deserted  left 

behind. 

"  The  treacherous  Flavie  Passart,"  a  sad  record  of  a  saint, 
abbess  of  the  rival  Port  Royal  in  Paris,  stripped  the  deserted 
monastery  of  every  thing  worth  moving,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
the  demolition  of  the  Home  of  Jansenism  began.  The  build- 
ings were  pulled  down,  their  foundations  buried ;  shrubbery 
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and  plants  dug  out,  and  every  visible  memorial  of  those  who 
believed  salvation  ca/me  hy  grace  was  exterminated. 

Bat  there  was  yearning  of  heart  towards  the  place,  despoil- 
ed though  it  was,  and  a}l  its  cherished  inmates  chased  into 
exile  or  seclusion. 

One  memento  remained  to  guide  the  pilgrim,  the  cemetery, 
holding  the  dust  of  the  sacred  dead. 

Jesuitic  malignity  could  not  bear  that.  With  characteris- 
tic brutality  the  bodies  resting  there  were  disinterred,  and  that 
with  "  grossest  indecency."  Think  of  a  hatred  that  could  not 
be  appeased  till  the  resting-place  of  the  dead,  which  for  five 
hundred  years  had  been  enfolding  the  dust  of  the  saintly  de- 
parted, was  broken  into,  and  blotted  from  the  visible  page  of 
the  past,  and  "  horrible  outrages  perpetrated  upon  the  corpses 
of  women  ;"  and  that  too  by  command  of  a  woman,  Madame 
de  Maintenon  I  The  world  should  keep  in  mind  the  story  as 
a  historic  specimen  of  Popery  triunriphant. 

Thus  sunk  from  sight  Port  Royal,  so  long  the  seat  of  leam-- 
ing  profound,  of  brilliant  genius,  and  of  shining  piety.  The 
waiting  eyes  of  many  sick  and  sorrowing  ones  had  long  been 
turned  to  it.  Some  light  from  the  Cross  glimmered  through 
the  reeking  darkness  of  those  days,  from  those  walls.  Grace 
efficaciousy  and  so  "  not  by  works,"  was  a  fearful  phrase  to  men 
peddling  indulgences,  trading  in  permissions  for  every  con- 
ceivable crime,  carrying  in  their  pockets  a  tariff-card  with 
prices  for  all  kinds  of  sin ;  as  railroad  men  carry  time-tables  I 
No  wonder  a  doctrine  of  pardon  through  grace,  though  most 
dimly  set  forth,  turned  their  hatred  into  fury,  and  would  have 
the  ashes  of  the  dead  to  quench  its  flames. 

But  the  life  of  Jansenism  was  not  so  enshrined  in  the  stone 
and  mortar  of  its  monastery  that  it  perished  in  their  destruc- 
tion. The  truth  they  taught  survived  the  overthrow.  Ques- 
nel's  Testament  becomes  the  next  and  final  victim  of  the  Papal 
madness.  Le  Tellier,  confessor  to  the  debased  Louis  XIV., 
pressed  for  violent  measures  in  that  direction.  He  made  the 
King  believe  Jansenism  and  rebellion  were  the  same  thing ; 
and  Quesnel,  who  now  stood  as  chief  representative  of  the 
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School,  wa8  struck  from  the  list  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory, 
and  driven  an  exile  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  died. 

In  February,  1712,  a  year  after  the  cemetery  sacrilege, 
Clement  XL  directed  five  cardinals  and  eleven  theologians  to 
take  in  hand  the  Rhjlexeona  Morales.  A  year  and  a  half, 
twice  a  week  in  the  latter  part  of  the  time,  the  Pope  himself 
presiding,  they  met.  It  was  a  tongh  task.  The  New  Testa- 
ment interpreted  in  any  honesty  could  be  no  very  easy  work 
for  such  men  to  permit  to  live,  and  yet  destroy,  as  they  must- 
do  at  the  same  time. 

September  8,  1713,  the  famous  Constitution  Unigenitus  ap- 
peared. One  hundred  and  one  pro'positibns  taken  from  Ques- 
nel  were  condemned.  This  stroke,  so  damaging  then,  and 
until  now,  to  the  papacy,  rejected  and  abhorred  by  a  vast  por- 
tion of  the  Church,  belongs,  it  is^  said,  to  Louis  XIV.  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  and  the  Jesuit  Confessor,  Le  Pellier,  and  the 
odd  101  propositions,  it  is  said,  were  to  make  good  Pellier's 
pledge  to  show  mare  than  a  hundred  heresies  in  Quesnel. 

Contempt  and  rejection  met  this  very  foolish  decree,  and 
added  numbers  to  the  condiemned  party.  The  death  of  Louis, 
two  years  after,  and  the  reaction  from  so  much  violence,  led 
the  French  clergy  by  a  majority  to  appeal  from  the  decree  of 
the  Pope  to  a  General  Council.  Space  is  wanting  to  tell  the 
story  of  this  memorable  appeal,  but  the  Pope  in  determined 
displeasure  issued  his  bull,  cutting  off  all  appellants  from  the 
church  I  In  varying  success  the  conflict  went  on  a  few  years, 
when  by  compromise,  and  lack  of  genuine  principle,  the  party 
was  much  weakened.  The  iickle  nation  which  had  been  its 
chief  theatre  got  tired  of  the  name,  and  of  the  contentions 
which  distinguished  it. 

The  time  of  decline  had  visibly  overtaken  Jansenism.  The 
world  was  too  far  in  advance  of  its  highest  positions  for  truth, 
to  leave  to  them  the  distinctions  of  reform,  or  hope  of  becom- 
ing a  reforming  power  in  the  church.  The  popery  outgrew 
the  piety  of  the  sect ;  and  in  1727  began  a  process  which 
speedily  tarnished  its  glory.  A  saint  died,  and  a  story  of  mi- 
racles soon  distinguished  his  tomb.  RoUin,  the  historian,  be- 
lieved in  the  curative  power  of  his  grave ;  and  other  names 
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of  distinction  gave  credit  to  them.  Throngs  of  men  and  wo- 
men hovered  on  the  spot;  and  soon  revolting  fanaticism,  foam- 
ing at  the  month,  tearing  the  hair,  groans,  hysterics,  frightful 
convulsions,  made  up  the  scenes.  So  gross  and  revolting  be- 
came the  frenzy,  that  the  King  closed  the  cemetery,  and  dis- 
persed the  crowds.  But  this  was  the  natural  blossom  of  the 
popery  in  the  system.  It  had  mastered  all  the  better  elements 
there,  and  speedily  this  miracle-madness  spread  through  the 
portions  of  the  church  which  had  favored  Jansenism.  The 
Conviilsionaries,  Naturalists,  Figurists,  and  other  classes  which 
arose  out  of  that  last  phase  of  the  sect,  ruined  itd  good  name 
among  men,  and  merged  its  prospects  in  the  foul  waves  of  its 
original  Eomanism. 

A  feeble  outcast  remnant  of  the  ancient  school  remain, 
known  as  the  Church  of  Holland,  or  of  Utrecht,  which  city  is 
the  seat  of  the  Archbishop.  Since  1724,  nineteen  bishops  have 
been  consecrated  in  the  three  dioceses,  and  all  but  one  of  them 
have  been  formally  excommunicated  by  the  Court  of  Kome. 
Steadily  they  have  dwindled.  Three  hundred  priests  were 
numbered  with  the  leader.  Not  more  than  thirty  are  found 
now.  Two  of  the  three  colleges  once  held  by  this  Church 
have  been  wrested  from  them,  '*  by  robbery,"  as  they  judge 
'  it.  But  the  original  temper  of  resistance  to  papal  tyranny 
showed  itself,  in  the  unanimous  rejection  of  the  bull  Irnffabi* 
lis,  A  somewhat  scriptural  protest  is  on  record,  signed  by 
the  Archbishop  and  the  two  Bishops,  in  September,  1856, 
against  that  foolish  decree. 

This  decay  is  true  of  the  organization  only,  for  all  writers 
agree  that  the  essential  doctrine  of  Jansen  is  widely  diffused 
through  the  papal  church.  All  over  Europe  its  secret  adher- 
ents are  spread.  Indeed  the  whole  resistance  to  papal  tyranny 
found  in  the  church,  is  charged  by  Romish  writers  to  the 
spirit  of  this  ancient  heresy. 

This  history  is  explicit  in  a  few  instructions  as  to  the  Bomaa 
Catholic  church. 

One  is,  as  before  named,  that  all  attempts  to  reform  that 
Church,  and  to  remain  in  the  Church  <U  the  same  time,  will  nt- 
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terlj  fail.  A  fairer  trial  never  has  been  made,  never  ^11  be 
made,  than  this  of  Jansen  and  his  coadjutors.  Born  and  bred 
a  son  of  the  Church,  a  scholar,  with  a  mind  of  rare  gifts, 
winning  to  himself  very  eminent  and  choice  connections,  a 
foe  to  Protestantism,  as  he  saw  it,  writing  powerfully  against 
it,  planning,  with  devout  impulses  a  sphere  of  piety  which 
would  have  quickened  all  that  was  truly  good  in  the  Romish 
Church  and  added  immensely  to  her  spiritual  efficiency 
among  man ;  but,  fatally  mistaking  the  unchangeable  enmity 
of  the  Papacy  to  every  form  of  truth,  historic  and  scientific, 
no  less  than  moral,  he  tarried  within  her  pale,  and  behold  his 
fate  1  Eeform  within  her  is  impossible.  ^'  Come  ye  out  from 
among  them,  be  ye  separate,"  is  the  only  possible  path  to  any 
true  "  life  in  Christ  with  God,"  for  those  in  that  Church.  A 
quenchless,  fatal  hostility  pursues  any  attempt  to  make  salva- 
tion by  grace,  to  have  redemption  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  And  more  and  more  does  it  become  so,  as  Bomanism 
perfects  its  system.  Its  vital  doctrine  of  Papal  supremacy, 
must  hold  the  conditions,  as  well  as  the  final  disposal,  of  sal- 
vation and  of  doom.  Its  claim  profanely  robs  the  Grodhead  of 
power  and  right  to  say  how  men  shall  be  saved,  transfers  to  its 
own  foul  heart  the  control  of  the  "  way,  by  which  men  might 
be  saved,"  and  the  adjustment  of  their  doom.  It  is  thus  an 
organic  usurpation  of  the  Divine  government  over  men. 

Logically,  therefore,  any  plan  of  salvation  aside  from  hers, 
is  fatal  to  that  supremacy,  and  must  be  crushed  by  it.  Why 
did  not  Jansen  and  the  Port  Royalists  discern  this  ?  Partly 
because  this  awful  arrogance  of  tiie  system  had  not  perfected 
itself  in  their  day  as  in  ours.  But  theirs,  as  every  other  like 
attempt,  failed,  because  the  fact,  that  the  corruptions  of  that 
church  are  so  consolidated  that  any  genuine  reform  would  ex- 
plode the  mass,  is  forgotten.  Such  new  wine  cannot  be  put 
in  such  a  bottle.  The  rents  in  the  old  garment  are  made 
worse  and  worse  by  every  new  piece  fastened  in  it.  They 
must  not  be  introduced. 

The  attempts  of  Cardinal  Carranza ;  of  Hermes,  professor  of 
theology  at  Bonn ;  and  of  that  great  movement  under  Joseph  11. 
of  Austria ;  the  similar  attempt  by  the  Bishop  of  Treves ;  and 
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the  more  modem  movement  nnder  Bonge,  all  alike  followed 
the  fate  of  the  Port  Eoyalists.  Lingering  in  the  arms  of  their 
fascinating,  treacherous  mother,  each  one  in  turn  was  crushed 
to  death  as  soon  as  they  took  distinct  position  against  papal 
supremacy,  whether  by  adopting  some  cardinal  doctrine  or 
by  open  avowal  of  resistance. 

Other  wisdom  for  Protestants  is  found,  in  noticing  the  place 
given  to  Jesuitism  in  this  history.  It  plainly  is  the  organic 
and  vital  working  force  of  Eomanism.  While  the  latter  lives, 
the  former  must  live.  All  through  these  centuries  of  papal 
quarrel,  the  Jesuits  invariably  prevail^  and  their  opponents 
fail. 

No  matter  what  the  quarrel  is ;  though  all  the  world,  and 
every  instinct  and  conviction,  of  men,  yea,  and  all  the  known 
facts  of  the  case,  are  at  the  outset  against  them,  they  are  sure 
of  their  triumph  in  the  end.  It  may  take  years,  a  score,  or 
century,  may  need  a  belt  of  lies  that  will  girdle  the  globe, 
and  of  crimes  to  match  them ;  no  matter  for  terms,  Jesuitism 
is  never  finally  worsted. 

The  Pope  must  be  found  with  them  in  the  issue,  although 
in  reaching  it,  one  infallible  decision  knocks  another  into  ob- 
livion, and  infallible  mendacity  overlays  infallible  arrogance 
time  after  time.  The  history  we  have  recited  shows  this  as 
plainly  as  the  hand  upon  the  dial.  The  Emperor  of  France 
might  as  safely  dissolve  his  army,  recall  commissions,  sell  the 
muskets  and  material  at  auction,  as  the  Pope  undertake 
existence  without  the  Jesuits.  The  suppression  of  them  was 
a  pretence.    TTwas  giving  them  a  few  years'  recess. 

We  cannot  omit  to  point  Protestant  faith  and  love  to  the 
sure  way  of  access  to  the  perishing  children  of  Romanism.  It 
is  by  preaching  salvation  by  grace ;  pardon  by  Christ.  It  is  a 
blunder  of  Satan  to  have  concentrated  the  vitality  of  this  great 
way  of  death,  so  completely  in  the  opposite  terms.  Salvation, 
by  the  Church,  through  the  priesthood,  is  a  short  condition. 
Its  great  Divine  opposite  is  too  easily  made  to  confront  it.  The 
grand  force  of  Eomanism  centres  there.  The  blessed  force  of 
the  Gospel  is  just  its  opposite. 

K  Jansenism,  with  all  the  disadvantages^  finally  £Atal  to  its 
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organization,  had  siich  power  as  an  embodiment  of  this  doc* 
trine  working  within  the  church ;  what  promise  belongs  to  it, 
when  presented  by  those  without  the  church !  out  of  the  reach 
of  Jesuit  malignity,  of  papal  inquisition  and  prohibition  I 

We  pause  to  ponder  with  a  new  surprise  that  prophecy  of 
Paul  to  the  Thessalonians  about  "that  man  of  sin  (to)  be  re- 
vealed, the  son  of  perdition ;  who  opposeth  and  exalteth  him- 
self above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped  ;  so 
that  he  as  God  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself 
that  he  is  God." 

"  Of  whom  did  the  prophet  speak  ?" 
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An  American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  By  Noah 
Webster,  LL.D.,  etc.,  etc.  Revised  and  enlarged  by 
Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  Prof.,  etc.  With  pictorial  illustra- 
tions, synonyms,  etc.,  etc.  Springfield,  Mass. :  G.  &  0. 
Merriam.     1860. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  By  Joseph  E.  Wob- 
OESTER,  LL.D.    Boston  :  Hickling,  Swan  &  Brewer.    1860. 

It  is  said  that  the  dictionary  department  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum occupies  nearly  a  mile  of  shelf-room  ;  a  fair  proportion 
of  these  works  are  English  dictionaries  and  glossaries,  and  yet 
the  demand  for  more  is  as  urgent  as  ever.  Thei'e  are  two  rea- 
sons for  this  constant  renewal. 

The  first  is  the  continual  change  of  the  language.  Mr. 
Herbert  Coleridge  has  just  published  a  glossarial  index 
to  the  printed  English  Literature  of  the  13th  century.  It  ap- 
pears as  part  of  the  machinery  to  be  used  in  the  preparation 
of  the  complete  English  Dictionary  which  is  to  be  published 
under  the  care  of  the  Philological  Society  of  Londop,  and  it 
may  be  relied  on  as  accurate.    A  writer  in  one  of  the  German 
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Quarterlies*  finds  that  the  proportion  of  obsolete  to  living 
words,  gathered  from  an  examination  of  the  words  beginning 
with  R  in  this  specimen  is  31  to  49,  and  that  there  are  163  of 
Teutonic  origin  (including  Scandinavian)  to  77  of  French  or 
Latin  origin,  while  in  the  authorized  version  of  the  English 
Bible,  judging  from  a  corresponding  portion  of  Cruden!s  Con- 
cordance, 74  are -Teutonic,  and  211  French.  Besides  ♦hese 
changes  in  the  household  speech,  the  general  relations  of  which 
may  be  seen  stated  pretty  definitely  in  Marsh's  Lectures  on  the 
English  Language,  pp.  118 +,  the  continual  making  or  adoption 
of  new  words  in  science  and  art  soon  calls  for  a  new  dictionary. 
The  insensible  but  ceaseless  change  in  pronunciation  and  spell- 
ing also  demands  after  a  time  a  new  standard  in  those  matters. 

A  second  reason  for  publishing  so  many  dictionaries  is  found 
in  the  progress  of  philological  learning.  There  are  three  de- 
finite stages  in  the  growth  of  any  inductive  science.  First, 
a  period  of  mere  accumulation  of  facts ;  then  a  period  of  the 
discovery  of  the  general  outlines  of  a  science  and  the  use  of  the 
facts  rather  as  illustrations,  than  proofs ;  and  last  comes  the 
full  development  and  proof  of  all  the  intermediate  principles 
and  laws  of  the  science  from  a  suflBcient  induction  of  well  es- 
tablished facts.  Philology,  which  rested  so  long  in  the  first  of 
these  stages,  has  within  the  last  thirty  years  been  advancing 
with  marvellous  rapidity  through  the  second  to  the  last  stage. 
In  no  language  have  the  popular  general  dictionaries  at  all 
kept  pace  with  it.  We  believe  that  our  American  dictionaries 
may  challenge  a  comparison  with  any  others  published  for 
general  use  in  any  modern  language.  They  are  inferior  in 
proper  linguistic  merit  to  some  of  those  published  in  Germany ; 
but  their  compass,  unscientific  it  may  be,  but  convenient,  their 
cheapness,  and  their  general  popular  value,  make  them  on  the 
whole  equal  to  any,  while  they  are  vastly  superior  in  every 
respect  to  most. 

The  Americans  are  said  to  be  better  linguists  than  the  Eng- 
lish, to  speak  foreign  tongues  more  easily  and  fcccnrately,  to 
translate  more  skilfully;  and  our  mixed  races  and  free-and- 

*  Jahrbuch  fur  Bomanisehe  und  Engliache  Literatar.    Berlin :  March,  1860. 
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easy  intercourse  with  all  mankind,  look  that  way.    We  have 
some  reason  to  bo  proud  of  our  classical  grammars  and  diction- 
aries, and  of  our  investigation  of  the  language  of  the  aborigines 
of  this  country ;  Crosby,  Harrison,  Anthon,  and  Pickering  are 
good  names  every  where.    But  Noah  Webster  had  a  genius 
for  linguistic  investigations  wliich  has  not  been  surpassed  by 
any  English  lexicographer  or  grammarian.    The  dictionai'ies 
before  his  time  were  in  the  first  stage  of  philology,  unorganized 
accumulations  of  facts.    Webster  caught  the  spirit  which  was 
beginning  to  move  in  France  and  Germany,  and  advanced 
from  Home  Tooke  to  the  second  stage.    He  grasped  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  etymology ;  that  certain  root-sounds  have  a 
definite  sense  which  is  the  radical  sense  of  all  words  into  which 
they  enter ;  that  the  growth  of  words  goes  on  according  to 
regular  laws  both  of  sense  and  sound ;  that  the  various  mean- 
ings of  a  word  should  be  developed  from  the  radical  meaning 
according  to  regular  laws  of  philological  suggestion;  that  all 
languages  have  like  roots  and  laws,  so  that  a  comparison  of  all 
should  be  made  to  throw  light  on  all,  and  on  language  in  gene- 
ral; that  letters  of  the  same  organ  interchange  so  that  the 
recognizing  of  kindred  words  is  no  guess-work.    Noah  Web- 
ster's life  was  nobly  spent  in  reorganizing  English  lexicography 
in  view  of  these  principles.    But  he  was  not  a  linguist  only, 
he  was  a  patriot  in  the  times  of  the  revolution,  a  friend  of 
Hamilton,  Jay,  and  Pickering,  an  active  supporter  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  constitution,  and  he  kept  in  mitid  the  wants  of 
the  American  people.    The  merits  and  defects. of  his  great 
work  are  accordingly  characteristic  of  America.    His  inde- 
pendence is  so, — running  sometimes  into  love  of  innovation ; 
any  Englishman  of  that  day  would  have  simply  amended  and 
enlarged  Johnson  and  Walker.    This  is  on  the  whole  a  great 
merit.    We  have  already  said  that  it  advanced  the  philological 
stand-point  a  whole  stadium.    It  has  also  aided  greatly  in  the 
improvement  of  the  language.    It  is  often  said  by  those  who 
love  old  ways,  and  still  adhere,  or  imagine  they  do,  (nobody 
does,)  to  the  complex  spelling  and  huddled  pronunciation  of 
Walker,  that  we  do  not  want  an  American  dictionary.    It  is 
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true  that  we  do  not  want  Americanisms  as  such ;  but  where 
the  greater  independence  of  onr  character,  and  the  more  acute 
linguistic  feeling  of  our  people,  bring  us  to  the  scholarly  regu- 
larity and  simplicity  which  all  thinkers  commend,  more  rapidly 
than  the  English,  we  are  stupid  indeed  to  be  ashamed  of  it. 
Our  lawyers  pride  themselves  on  the  fact  that  our  character 
and  circumstances  enabled  us  at  once  to  rid  ourselves  of  a 
thousand  useless  complexities  in  the  common  law  practice, 
and  the  English  are  slowly  following  us,  as  they  are  able. 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  drag  on  the  "  ick,"  "  our," 
and  "  11,"*  any  more  than  the  lumber  of  the  law. 

The  encyclopedic  character  of  the  dictionary  is  also  charac- 
teristic of  America.  It  is  often  said  that  the  scientific  explan- 
ations are  in  great  part  out  of  place ;  that  men  of  science  will 
consult  special  treatises,  and  that  others  do  not  care  for  them. 
We  think  this  is  a  mistake.  We  read  every  thing,  and  know 
every  thing  to  the  talking-point ;  but  do  not  pretend  to  know 
ntiany  things  in  precise  detail.  This  may  be  a  defect  of  charac- 
ter, but  it  demands  encyclopedic  dictionaries.  There  is  a 
wholesome  demand  for  such  books  even  among  scientific  men. 
They  cannot  purchase  treatises  on  all  the  subjects  of  which 
their  daily  reading  and  conversation  lead  them  to  wish  occa- 
sional general  knowledge.  It  is  this  very  feature  which  has 
most  promoted  the  universal  sale  of  Webster  and  Worcester. 
The  poorest  citizen  of  the  United  States  reads  his  newspaper 
and  hears  his  '^  congressman"  give  an  account  of  himself,  and 
liis  preacher  deliver  learned  sermons;  and  he  needs  and  buys 
his  large  dictionary. 

The  great  compass  of  vocabulary,  the  illustrative  engraving, 

*  A  writer  in  the  Boikm  Cfkrisiian  JExaminer  for  May,  1860,  who  uses  the  words 
'* Sanscrit"  and  "Keltic"  with  apparent  familiarity,  speaks  of  ^^equdkd^*  as  being 
introduced  by  Dr.  Webster  on  tl^e  usage  of  his  own  writmg-desk.  The  word 
oocars  five  times  in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  and  is  spelt  every  time  with  one  1.  It 
is  weU  known,  or  should  be,  that  the  uniform  'MP'  in  books  recently  printed  in 
JBngland  is  due  to  the  printers.  The  same  writer  rejects  the  oomparison  of  Hebrew 
with  English  as  a  BCatherism  (Cotton  Mather.)  We  will  not  ask  in  what  lexioogra- 
phen  he  studied  his  Hebrew  Bible ;  that  is  plainly  taking  too  much  for  granted ; 
bat  did  he  never  happen  to  look  into  Bunsen's  Philosophy  of  Universal  History  ? 

29 
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are  both  called  for  bj  the  same  national  peculiarities;  and  the 
comparative  philology,  even  the  Hebrew  and  Ethiopian  words, 
are  not  lost  on  book-buyers.  Webster's  corresponding  Hebrew 
words  are  sometimes  laughed  at;  but  we  suspect  they  have 
been  looked  at  as  often  as  any  others,  except  the  Latin  and 
Greek.  Our  ministers  all  study  the  Bible,  most  of  them,  more 
or  less  of  it  in  the  Hebrew,  There  is  probably  more  Hebrew 
scholarship,  in  extent,  we  know  not  if  in  depth,  in  this  country, 
than  in  Germany,  certainly  much  more  than  in  any  other 
country.  The  earnest  study  ot  the  Bible  by  all  classes  during 
the  formative  period  of  our  language  and  its  whole  growth  has 
given  to  our  devout  speech  a  cast  of  the  Hebrew  idiom.  As 
to  particular  words,  no  one  supposes  that  the  English  are  often 
derived  from  the  Hebrew;  but  the  striking  resemblances 
between  them  which  have  long  been  noticed  in  our  English 
dictionaries,  and  which  are  now  carefully  pointed  out  by  the 
best  Hebrew  scholars,  Gesenius,  for  example,  excite  the  more 
thought.  A  more  extended  knowledge  of  language  will  enable 
ns  to  base  these  resemblances  in  some  historical  connection, 
genuine,  however  remote.  It  seems  to  us  that  no  scholar  who 
compares  the  resemblances  in  language  and  other  marks  of 
race  of  the  Shemitic  and  Indo-European  stocks  to  each  other, 
and  then  to  other  stocks,  can  doubt  their  comparatively  near 
consanguinuity.  Webster's  dictionary,  then,  is  suited  to  the 
uses  of  the  American  people,  and  well  deserves  the  popularity 
it  has  attained.  It  is  in  its  definitions,  however,  that  its  great- 
est worth  is  found.  His  attempt  to  deduce  all  of  the  meanings 
of  each  word  from  one  fundamental  id(Ja  according  to  uniform 
laws  of  suggestion,  naturally  led  him  to  describe  the  idea$  to 
be  defined  and  not  to  be  content  with  synonyms,  and  also  led 
him  to  anticipate  the  changes  of  meaning  in  individual  words, 
and  to  be  prepared  with  distinctions  carefully  elaborated.  His 
success  has  been  universally  acknowledged  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  The  Edinburgh  Review  for  April,  1859,  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  says :  "  We  should  like  to  meet  with  a 
lexicographer  equally  brief,  terse,  and  lucid  in  his  definitions 
with  the  indefatigable  Dr.  Noah  Webster ;  but  we  should  pre- 
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fer  one  who  would  give  us  fewer  words,  and  a  greater  number 
of  illustrative  quotations." 

We  have  already  said  that  the  progress  of  modern  philology 
has  left  Webster  far  behind.    It  has  rapidly  wrought  out  sub- 
ordinate principles  and  details,  and  brought  together  historic 
proofs  from  every  quarter.    The  first  great  advance  was  in 
taking  up  the  relational  words  and  parts  of  words  in  the  Indo- 
European  languages  as  a  separate  study.    The  primitive  pre- 
positions, conjunctions,  suffixes,  prefixes,  and  pronouns,  were 
found  to  have  a  peculiar  character  and  history,  and  a  striking 
phonetic  relationship  to  each  other.    They  could  be  easily  ex- 
amined in  many  lights,  and  traced  with  certainty  to  an  indefi- 
nite past.    Their  small  number  however  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  point,  for  that  has  permitted  a  thorough  study  of 
them  through  the  whole  range  of  their  languages.    A  man 
who  is  to  write  a  book  on  the  terminations — t,  d,  th,  will  col- 
lect and  clear  up  his  facts,  concentrate  his  thoughts  and  bring 
out  principles  and  laws,  which  he  who  flutters  from  word  to 
word  will  never  see.    Meantime  another  class  of  inquirers 
have  been  tracing  the  actual  meanings  and  various  forms  of 
words  through  the  manuscripts  of  the  middle  ages,  and  books 
as  rare  as  manuscripts,  and  so  setting  aside  many  ingenious  and 
formerly  probable  derivations  of  particular  words.    Laborers 
in  both  these  directions,  and  in  the  physiology  of  speech,  and 
the  comparison  of  languages,  have  discovered  new  laws  of  the 
growth  of  languages,  and  more  precise  statements  of  their  rules 
and  analogies ;  and  the  students  of  modem  philology  now  look 
to  find  in  a  dictionary,  which  they  will  accept  as  satisfactory, 
a  thoroughly  scientific  method,  and  an  incorporation  of  the 
whole  history  of  the  words,  as  well  as  their  relationships.    We 
have   said  that  Webster  does  not  satisfy  them.     We  must 
say  the  same  of  Worcester.    His  is  a  noble  book ;  a  monument 
of  thorough  and  intelligent  labor  which  its  author  may  well 
be  proud  of;  a  credit  to  the  American  press,  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  who  having  Webster,  ^till  demand  more ;  but  its 
merits  are  the  same,  in  general,  as  those  of  Webster.    It  has 
not  advanced  the  philological  stand-poiijt.   This  country  hardly 
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affords  the  means  to  do  it ;  we  have  not  the  manuscripts,  or 
old  books ;  nor  could  one  man  do  such  a  work.  The  Philolo- 
gical Society,  which  we  have  referred  to  before,  by  the  aid  of 
scholars  in  every  part  of  England  and  America,  will  have  all 
the  earliest  printed  books  in  English,  and  all  the  classic  English 
authors  since,  thoroughly  read,  and  quotations  made  from  each, 
containing  all  the  words,  phrases,  idioms,  and  varieties  of  form 
in  it  now  obsolete,  and  all  there  occurring  for  the  first  time  in 
onr  literature ;  also  all  passages  which  give  information  of  the 
first  use  of  a  word,  or  a  new  use  of  an  old  word,  or  which  dis- 
cuss or  reveal  the  etymology  of  a  word  or  the  rationale  of  a 
name,  or  which  contain  happy  definitions  or  explanations,  or 
throw  light  on  the  relations  of  synonyms,  or  dh  the  early  uses 
and  successive  modifications  of  meaning  through  which  any 
words  have  passed.*  They  also  invite  assistance  from  every 
quarter  for  the  etymological  department,  which  they  promise 
to  treat  with  a  thoroughness,  and  scientific  method,  as  yet  en- 
tirely unknown  in  English  lexicography. 

We  give  a  few  examples  of  the  kind  of  matter  which  they 
wish: 

Pbovekbs. 

"  In  olde  termys  it  is  found, 
He  that  loathe  me,  hvythe  my  hounds 
And  my  senxmnt  a20O." 
Early  EngL  Misc.  (Warton  Club)  p.  62,  (15th  cent) 

Idiomatic  Phbases. 

Strong  dIeat^=-violent  death. 

-^  The  he  (king  €k>wan)  destroyed  al  this  lond  and  the  cristen  peple  that 
was  in  much  Britayn  so  that  no  man  was  so  hardj  for  to  name  God,  and  he 
that  so  dyd  anone  he  was  put  to  %trong  deatK^^ — 1480,  Gaxton's  Ghronide, 
c  52. 

To  8<we  his  baoon. 

*^  He  was  resolved  to  take  a  course  like  the  soldier  in  Terence,  to  Moe  hU 
BacorC^—Tnm.  Milton's  Defence  of  the  People  of  England,  ed.  1698^  p. 

m 

*  Propoaala  of  Phil.  Soa,  pp.  8-10. 
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iHPERFEOr  NatUBAUZ^TION. 

CrUerionn 

"Lastly,  from  this  philosophy  it  is  also  manifest  that  sense  \&  not  the 
KpiT^purv  of  truth  concerning  bodies  themselveS)  if  confidently  pronouncing 
that  these  supposed  qualities  of  bodies  represented  such  by  sense  are  merely 
phantastical  things.''— Oudworth's  Intellectual  System,  p.  47.    (1678.) 

The  ferst  iNTBODucnoN  of  a  wobd. 
Tulip. 

''  And  now  within  these  foure  years  (1578-82)  there  have  'been  brought 
into  England  from  Vienna  in  Austria  dirers  kinds  of  flowers  called  2hilipa»y 
— Hakluyt's  Voyages,  voL  ii  p.  166,  ed.  169a 

Sumiliate^  Civilization. 

"  I  asked  him  (Johnson)  if  hvmiUating  was  a  good  word.  He  said  he 
had  seen  it  frequently  used,  but  he  did  not  know  it  to  be  legitimate  English. 
He  would  not  admit  evoilUation^  but  only  eivilityy — ^Boswell's  Johnson 
aetai  68,  (1772.) 

Synonymous  Wobdb. 
St/mulacres  and  Ydolea. 

*'  But  betweene  Symulaeres  and  Tdole$  is  a  great  difference,  for  SymuU 
acres  ben  ymages  made  aftre  lyknesse  of  men  or  of  women,  or  of  the  sonne 
or  of  the  mone,  or  of  ony  best,  or  of  ony  kyndely  thing ;  and  ydoles  is  an 
ymage  made  of  lowed  wille  of  man,  that  man  may  not  fynden  among 
kyndely  thinges ;  as  an  ymage,  that  hath  4  hedes,  on  of  a  man,  another  of 
an  hors,  on  of  an  ox,  or  of  sum  other  best,  that  no  man  bathe  seen  aftre 
kyndely  disposicioun." — 1366,  Sir  John  MaundeYille,  Voiage  and  Travailei 
reprint,  1839,  p.  164 

JS^eenneas  sxid  Suiilety. 

^^Few  men  of  genius  are  heen,  but  almost  every  man  of  genius  is  nibtle. 
If  you  ask  me  the  difference  between  keenneu  and  tubtlety,  I  apswer  that  it 
is  the  difference  between  a  point  and  an  edge.  To  split  a  hair  is  no  proof  of 
subtlety,  for  subtlety  acts  in  distinguishing  differences,  in  showing  that  two 
things  apparently  one  are  in  fact  two ;  whereas  to  split  a  hair  is  to  cause 
diyision,  not  to  distinguish  difference." — Coleridge,  Table-Talk,  p.  148. 

Fancy  and  Imagination. 

^^The/ancff  brings  together  images  which  haye  no  connection,  natural  or 
moral,  but  are  yoked  together  by  the  poet  by  means  of  some  accidental  co- 
incidence ;  .  .  •  .  the  imagination  modifies  images  and  gives  unity  to 
variety ;  it  sees  all  things  in  one,  il  piii  nell  uno." — ^Id.  ibid.  p.  327. 
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*^  The  fancy  sees  the  ontside,  and  is  able  to  gWe  a  portrait  of  tbe  outside, 
clear,  brilliant,  and  full  of  detail  The  imagination  sees  the  heart  and  inner 
nature,  and  makes  them  felt ;  but  is  often  obscure,  mysterious,  interrupted 
in  its  givlbg  of  outer  detail.'^ — ^Buskin,  Modem  Painters,  vol  il  pp.  157, 
158.       ^ 

Earlier  Meanings. 

5ra<— child  (without  contempt.) 

"  0  Israel,  0  household  of  the  Lord, 
. '  0  Abraham's  hrats,  0  brood  of  blessed  seed, 
0  chosen  sheep,  that  loved  the  Lord  indeed  1" 

Gascoigne,  de  profundis.    (Trench,  Glossary,  p.  22.) 
imp— youth  (in  a  good  sense.) 

"  The  king  returned  into  England  with  victory  and  friumph ;  the  king 
preferred  there  eighty  noble  impi  to  the  honor  of  knighthood." — Stow,  An- 
nals, 1592,  p.  885. 

Paramour  (in  a  good  sense.) 

"  To  his  moder  then  gan  he  (Christ)  say, 
*  For  this  mylke  me  muste  day, 
It  is  myn  kynde  therwith  to  play. 
My  swete  moder,  myn  paramour.^ " 

Songs  and  Carols  firom  a  15th  cent  MS.,  Warton  Club,  1856,  p.  48. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  great  book  is  likely  to  be  a  th^au- 
ru9,  or  statistical  history  of  the  language,  for  the  use  of  phi- 
lologists ;  certainly  not  a  dictionary  for  the  people.  After  it 
shall  be  completed,  there  will  be  just  as  much  need  as  there  is 
now  of  works,  on  the  same  general  plan  as  Webster  and  Wor- 
cester. The  own#rs  of  Webster  owe  it  to  the  public  to  give  us 
thoroughly  revised  and  improved  editions  of  it^  and  such  edi- 
tions will  continue  to  pay  as  long  as  they  are  faithfully  made. 
The  main  defects  of  Worcester,  aside  from  its  want  of  a 
thoroughly  scientific  method,  grew  out  of  the  necessity  of  dif- 
fering from  Webster.  There  appears  a  bias  against  Webster 
in  smaller  matters,  a  disposition  to  occupy  space  with  his  sup- 
posed mistakes,  which  is  a  defect ;  but  in  regard  to  £;eneral 
treatment,  and  definitions  especially,  the  necessity  of  diflfering 
in  order  to  avoid  a  trespass  on  the  copy-right,  is  a  very  serious 
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draw*back  The  merit  of  Webster's  definitions  is  such,  that, 
nntil  another  philological  genius  shall  appear,  with  so  superior 
a  method  that  it  will  be  right  for  him  to  work  into  his  own 
book  the  particular  statements  of  Webster,  we  cannot  hope 
to  have  a  popular  dictionary  which  shall  equal  Webster  as  a 
whole.  Yet  the  successive  additions  to  Webster,  which  are 
pieced  on  at  the  beginning  and  end,  do  not  equal  in  general 
convenience  the  continuous  order  of  Worcester;  and,  this 
last,  as  having  some  new  etymological  details,  as  giving  more 
information  about  pronunciation,  and,  as  the  latest,  largest, 
handsomest  book,  will  be  sure  to  crowd  its  predecessor  from 
much  of  its  use,  or  compel  the  publishers  to  re-cast  it  speedily. 
We  timst  they  v?ill  re-cast  it  at  once.  There  is  plenty  of  room 
for  great  improvements  without  changing  its  popular  charac- 
ter, or  increasing  materially  the  bulk  or  cost  of  the  book.  A 
dictionary  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  in  one  volume,  not  too 
large  to  be  lifted  with  one  hand.  Webster  and  Worcester  are 
now  full-grown.  The  improvements  which  we  now  have  in 
mind,  would  constitute  an  attempt  to  tell  us  how  all  the  words 
stand  related  to  the  general  usage  of  the  language,  that  is,  to 
its  principles  and  laws.  Dictionaries  should  be  repositories  of 
facts,  of  usage ;  but  not  simply  of  separate  facts  or  usage  in 
regard  tp  individual  words.  General  facts  or  truths,  general 
usage  or  laws  of  the  language,  should  be  every  where  recorded. 
To  illustrate  from  the  department  of  pronunciation  :  what  is 
meant  by  saying  that  usage  must  decide  it  ?  Kot  that  a  couiit 
x>f  Englishmen,  is  to  be  taken,  and  the  majority  or  plurality  of 
tongues  is  to  rule.  The  great  majority  have  no  fixed  way  of 
speaking ;  but  would  shift  from  day  to  day  on  hearing  a  new 
mode  of  speech,  or  being  told  they  are  wrong.  Some  do  and 
must  count  more  than  others.  In  old  times  the  king  set  the 
fashion  for  the  court,  and  the  court  for  the  nation.  So  Vauge- 
las  defined  good  usage  in  France,  "  C'est  la  fagon  de  parler 
de  la  plus  saine  pariie  de  la  cour^  conform^ment  a  la  faQon 
d'ecrire  de  la  plus  saine  partie  des  auteurs  du  terns  ;*'  and  in 
England,  Chesterfield's  advice  in  his  Letters  to  his  son,  to  avoid 
the  pronunciation  of  "  obleege "  as  affected,  restored  the  i  in 
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oblige  to  its  original  rights ;  though,  according  to  Walker,  be- 
fore the  publication  of  the  Letters,  twenty  yriars  after  they  were 
written,  the  proper  sound  of  the  i  had  come  to  be  used  only  by 
the  lowest  vulgar.  So  Fowler  tells  us  that  the  pronunciation 
of  wowndy  as  if  spelled  tooond^  was  "  a  provincialism  until  Lord 
Chatham,  in  the  height  of  his  popularity,  used  it  in  the  enthu- 
siasm of  debate,  whether  by  mistake  or  not,  and  thus  gave  it 
currency,  first  on  the  stage,  and  then  among  the  people."  The 
stage*  has  been  a  weighty  authority  in  England.  ^  "Walker 
watched  the  actors.  Eemble  is  said  to  have  corrected  the 
Prince  of  Wales  for  saying  ohleege.  "  It  will  become  your 
royal  mouth  better  to  say  oblige." 

In  America  neither  President,  nor  Senators,  nor  actors,  as 
such,  are  authority.  In  some  very  fashionable  circles  there 
may  be  a  setting  of  the  mouth  by  the  lion  of  the  day ;  but 
such  circles  have  a  very  short  radius.  In  some  neighborhoods 
the  '^  first  families  "  still  preserve,  in  certain  words,  as  a  mark 
of  gentility,  the  traditional  pronunciation  of  the  times  of  Queen 
Anne;  and  the  servants,  still  more  conservative  and  aristo- 
cratic, hold  to  that  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth ;  but  the  mass  of 
the  American  people  have  dictionaries,  and  use  them.  They 
make  small  account  even  of  their  teachers  and  preachers,  when 
they  find  them  in  conflict  with  Webster  and  Worcester.  This 
universal  reference  to  book  authority  is  an  important  fact. 
The  true  American,  especially  the  Yankee,  seems  to  have  a 
natural  set  against  the  authority  of  persons.  He  is  apt  to 
speak  or  act  contrary  to  any  such  authority  for  independence's 
sake ;  but  let  him  see  it  in  a  book,  then  he  knows  it,  as  be 
phrases  it,  "  on  his  own  hook,''  and  feels  as  independent  in  the 
use  of  it,  as  though  it  were  an  original  invention  of  his  own. 
It  is  the  Protestant  spirit :  no  man's  dictum,  but  our  own  read- 
ing of  the  book.  We  are  reasoners  from  first  principles  in 
law,  politics,  theology ;  and  the  ftiass  of  the  people  are  fully  up 
to  the  idea  that  there  are  principles,  that  there  is  a  right  and 
wrong  in  regard  to  language ;  and  if  the  dictionaries  pointed 
out  which  is  the  correct  pronunciation^  for  example,  according 
to  analogy,  nine  out  of  ten  of  our  teachers  and  preachers  at 
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least  would  prefer  to  go  with  preponderating  analogy,  rather 
than  with  preponderating  personal  authority.  At  any  rate,  we 
are  sure  that  information  about  the  laws  and  principles  in- 
volved in  doubtful  cases  of  this  kind,  would  be  just  as  accept- 
able to  the  multitude  of  dictionary  users  as  to  students  of 
philology.  It  is  only  by  the  cultivation  of  such  a  spirit  that 
we  can  hope  to  see  regularity  and  uniformity  in  language  pre- 
vail. Mere  usage,  as  distinct  from  laws  of  usage,  can  never 
be  a  guide  to  uniformity. 

We  will  make  the  following  suggestions  for  a  new  Webster 
or  Worcester : 

Ist.  Pronunciation.  The  different  modes  should  be  given  with 
the  authorities  for  each,  as  in  Worcester ;  and  -the  one  which 
is  preferable  on  the  ground  of  common  use  should  Be  indi- 
cated ;  but  there  should  be  some  designation,  by  style  of  type, 
invariable  order,  or  otherwise,  of  the  pronunciation  which  con- 
forms to  analogy,  and  this  should  be  given  with  every  word, 
whether  there  is  any  authority  for  it  or  not 

2d.  Spelling.  All  forms  known  to  have  been  in  use  should  be 
given  with  authorities ;  that  form  which  is  now  in  most  gen- 
eral use  should  have  its  indication  as  such ;  but  there  should 
be  a  designation  by  type,  order,  or  otherwise,  of  the  spelling 
which  most  conforms  to  analogy,  and  to  etymological  truth ; 
and  this  spelling  should  be  given  with  every  word,  whether 
there  is  any  autho7nty  for  it  or  not, 

3d.  Etymology,  (a)  The  historical  portion  of  the  etymology 
should  be  distinctly  separated  by  its  type,  or  otherwise,  from 
the  comparative  philology ;  and  it  should.be  a  special  point, 
uniformly  labored,  to  point  out  the  connection  of  the  successive 
steps  in  the  history  of  each  word  from  its  first  known  germ  to 
its  present  use.  Then  the  corresponding  words  in  other  lan- 
guages may  be  given  in  different  type,  uniformly  arranged 
according  to  the  nearness  of  their  kinship,  in  as  great  numbers 
as  tlie  publishers  are  willing  to  print  (b)  With  each  word 
should  be  printed,  in  different  styles  of  type,  or  otherwise, 
plainly  and  uniformly  distinguished,  its  prefix,  root,  suffix,  eu- 
phonic letters,  orthographic  expedients  ;  and  (c)  wherever 
there  is  obscurity,  a  statement  of  the  meaning,  to  show  how 
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the  root,  prefixes,  and  suffixes  are  combined  in  the  sense,  (d)  If 
a  combination  of  root  and  prefix  or  suffix  in  any  word  is 
against  law,  that  also  should  be  marked,  and  a  legitimate 
combination  given,  (e)  If  a  combination  of  root  and  prefix  or 
suffix  in  any  word  is  not  used  in  the  legitimate  meaning  of 
such  a  combination,  that,  too,  should  be  marked,  (t)  If  the 
change  in  the  run  of  meanings  is  out  of  the  ordinary  etymo- 
logical association  of  ideas,  that,  too,  should  be  noted  and  ex- 
plained, (g)  If  the  euphonic  letters  or  orthographic  expedi- 
ents are  irregular,  it  will  be  shown  in  the  spelling,  and  should 
be  explained,  if  possible,  by  pointing  out  the  origin  of  the 
blunder. 

4.  Eelational  words,  prepositions,  prefixes,  etc.,  should  have 
thorough  separate  discussions ;  be  systematically  treated  in  the 
categories  of  space,  time,  cause,  etc.,  and  their  uses  under  each 
category  carefully  illustrated  by  many  examples.  Their  uses 
in  phrases  and  idioms  should  be  given  and  explained  with 
special  care.    Here  lie  the  vital  energies  of  the  language. 

A  book  which  should  try  to  give  such  details  as  these  would 
not,  of  course,  be  received  without  much  dissent ;  but  it  may 
be  hoped  tliat  the  criticism  of  it  would  be  taken  up  by  philo- 
logists, and  turn  on  the  discussion  of  the  laws  of  the  language^ 
and  not  be,  like  too  much  of  that  on  Webster  and  Worcester, 
a  mere  ebullition  of  odium  orthographicum,  or  cBorthoepicum. 
This,  as  Archdeacon  Hare  says,  in  a  note- worthy  article  on 
English  Orthography  in  the  Philological  Museum,  (i.  640,)  like 
the  odium  theologicum,  to  which  alone  it  is  second  in  virulence, 
rests  mainly  upon  ignorance.  "  We  spell  so  and  so  without 
well  knowing  why  ;  except  that  all  the  world  spells  so ;  and 
we  are  angry  with  any  body  who  spells  otherwise,  because  he 
.pretends  to  have  a  reason,  when  we  have  none.  *  *  *  * 
What  we  cannot  grasp  we  peck  at ;  and  through  a  dread  of 
having  to  acknowledge  any  deficiency  in  ourselves,  we  eagerly 
accuse  our  neighbors  of  the  most  revolting  faults."  It  is  time 
that  this  spirit  should  feel  itself  out  of  place  in  discussions  of 
language.    Let  us  have  articulate  reasons. 
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Art..  IV.— MOSES  AND  THE  GEOLOGISTS. 

Bj  Bey.  W.  Barbows,  Reading,  Mass. 

The  aim  of  this  article  is  to  ascertain^  whether  an  easy  and 
natural  exegesis  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation  neces- 
sitates any  conflict  between  Genesis  and  Geology.  To  answer 
this  inquiry,  a  verbal  criticism  on  the  entire  narrative  will  not 
be  necessary.  A  determination  of  the  legitimate  province  of 
exegesisi  and  an  application  of  its  principles  to  one  of  the  six 
days'  work  of  Creation,  will  be  sufficient.  Possibly  the  simple 
truth  conveyed  by  the  narrative  lies  nearer  to  its  upper 
strata  than  many  have  supposed ;  and  the  difficulties  gathered 
about  it  come  rather  from  shafts  too  learnedly  sunk  through  it 
than  from  any  thing  found  in  it.  As  the  history  was  written 
in  an  unlearned  age  and  for  unlearned  readers,  perhaps  more 
of  its  real  import  will  be  developed,  where  power  is  wanting 
to  make  out  a  very  learned  exposition. 

But  before  we  can  proceed  to  any  proper  examination  of 
the  meaning  of  this  account  of  the  Creation,  we  must  show  or 
assume  some  specific  character  for  the  composition.  For  it 
may  legitimately  unfold  to  us  one  meaning,  if  it  be  poetical, 
another  if  it  be  mythical,  and  still  another  if  it  be  historical. 
Thb,  therefore,  is  our  first  inquiry : 

%1.  In  what  class  of  vyriiings  shall  toe  place  the  Mosaic 
narrative  of  the  Creation  f  It  has  been  assigned  variously  to 
suit  the  convictions,  theories,  and  fancies  of  different  writers. 

a.  Some  have  regarded  it  as  a  philosophical  speculation  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  the  world,  in  its  present  arrangement. 
But  it  is  a  simple  record  of  supposed  facts,  and  not  the  ab« 
struse  unfolding  of  a  theory  such  as  a  philosopher  would  pro- 
duce. And,  moreover,  the  facts  are  such  as  no  man  could 
have  conceived  and  framed  into  a  scheme  of  creation,  in  that 
earliest  antiquity  when  we  suppose  the  narrative  was  written. 
For  like  reasons  we  cannot,  with  Paulus  and  others,  regard  it 
as  a  hypothetic  programme^  showing  how  the  world  might 
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have  been  created.  While  the  earliest  written  heathen  cos- 
mogonies are  rude  and  gross,  this  one,  probably  written  as 
early  as  any  of  those,^  transcends  in  its  simplicity,  and  sub- 
limity and  consistency,  the  limits  of  both  the  knowledge  and 
the  speculations  of  those  remote  ages. 

b.  Some  have  regarded  the  narrative  as  setting  forth  notions 
borrowed,  and  somewhat  emended,  from  the  Egyptian  and 
Phoenician  cosmogonies.  This  is  the  view  of  Eosenmiiller, 
and  some  other  German  critics-f  To  this  theory  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  reply,  in  addition  to  preceding  remarks,  that  the 
peculiar  element  and  the  power,  in  the  Mosaic  cosniogony,  is 
the  theistic,  and  that,  too,  monotheistic,  while  in  the  Egyptian, 
Phoenician,  Indian,  etc.,  it  is  physical,  an  action  or  emanation 
of  matter,  after  some  form.  They  make  no  distinction  between 
divine  and  created  existence.  And  besides,  their  cosmogonies 
are  at  the  same  time  theogonies.  Matter  is  developed,  divided 
and  deified,  under  various  forms.  Hence  the  Egyptians  wor- 
shipped as  gods,  serpents,  cats,  the  snn  and  moon,  frogs  and 
hornets,  and  even  leeks  and  onions.  And  so  Juvenal's  apt 
words :  J 

"  0  BAnctas  gentes,  qoibas  b»o  naaoimtar  in  hortis 
Namina." 

So  Heeiod  in  the  Greek  theogony  begins  with  uncreated  and 
eternal  Fala,  and  thence  Ouranos,  Ohronos,  the  Titans,  and  all 
inferior  gods.  On  the  other  hand,  the  one  idea,  the  sublime 
assumption,  of  an  eternal,  oninific  God,  with  which  Moses 
opens,  continues,  and  concludes  his  account,  shows  another 
origin,  and  other  material  for  the  Hebrew  cosmogony.  "  In 
the  beginning  God  created."  This  thought  casts  all  other 
schemes  of  world-making  infinitely  into  the  shade.  It  sepa- 
rates them  immeasurably  from  the  Mosaic  in  their  material 

*  Jahn  says :  "  These  relations  were  oommitted  to  writing  nearly  a  tboaaand 
years  before  the  mythi  of  the  most  ancient  nations.''  Introd.  0.  T.  P.  II.  Sea  1, 
Chap.  1,  §  18.  Archaoologlcal  disooveries  in  the  Bast  since  the  death  of  Jahn,  a 
period  of  aboat  forty  years,  may  qaalify  his  statement  somewhat,  but  not  enough 
to  affect  the  ▼alidity  of  our  argament. 

t  Scholia  in  YeL  Test  Proleg.  ia  Gen.  a  1.  "  Moses  slye  ^gyptios  sive  Phoeni- 
cios  immitutos  decendua  erit,"  etc. 

t^Bat  15. 
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and  conception.  That  there  are  remote  resemblances  between 
the  Egyptian  and  Mosaic,  cannot  prove  that  the  pnre  worship 
of  the  latter  was  educed  from  the  gross  materialism  and 
groveling  immoralities  of  the  former.  More  reasonable  is  it 
to  say,  the  one  is  of  inspiration ;  the  other,  of  it  perverted. 
All  in  those  primitive  myths  that  resembles  the  Mosaic,  pro* 
bably  sprang  jErom  the  traditions  or  documents  of  which  we 
may  suppose  Moses  formed  his  narrative.  If  any  one  raise  the 
question  of  priority  and  parentage,  the  theistic  element  and 
elevating  tendency  of  the  one^  and  the  physical  and  debasing 
in  the  other,  will  leave  little  doubt  of  the  answer. 

c.  Some  suppose  this  narrative  but  a  pictorial  representation 
of  the  one  great  truth  stated  in  the  first  versa  Dr.  Knapp 
thus  states  this  theory :  "  Where  the  work  of  creation  is  here 
represented  as  a  six  days'  work,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
picture,  in  which  Qod  appears  as  a  human  workman,  who  ac- 
complishes what  he  undertakes  only  by  piece-meal,  and  on 
each, successive  day  lays  out  and  perfomas  a  separate  portion 
of  his  business.  By  such  a  representation  the  notion  of  the 
creation  is  made  easy  to  every  mind,"*  etc.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  material  and  ability  that  Moses  could  command,  as  an 
uninspired  man,  to  get  up  six  such  sacred  tableaux,  the  ingenu- 
ousness and  the  morality  of  the  act  come  in  question.  He 
gives  it  as  history,  atrd  in  historical  style,  and  uses  it  as  a 
historical  basis  of  the  Pentateuch.  If  then  the  document  be 
what  this  theory  supposes,  and  cast  in  this  mould  for  such 
religious  purpose,  it  is  a  pious  fraud,  and  the  common  priest- 
craft of  paganism.  And  moreover,  if  Moses  takes  esch 
liberties  as  a  writer,  then  we  cannot  tell  elsewhere  in  his 
writings  when  he  is  painting,  and  when  a  true  historian, 
or  inspired  legislator. 

d.  The  Poetic  theory  is  burdened  with  similar  difficulties. 
In  his  article  on  "  Creation,"  in  Kitto's  OychpoBdia  of  Biblical 
Literature^  Prof.  Powell,  of  Oxford,  says  that  "  a  geological 
contradiction  does  and  must  exist  against  any  conceivable 
interpretation,  which  retains  the  assertion  of  the  hietorieal 
character  of  the  details  of  the  narrative  as  referring  to  the 

♦  TheoL  P.  IL  Art.  v.  §  49. 
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distinct  transactions  of  each  of  the  seven  periods.  The  one 
grand  fact,  couched  in  the  general  assertion  that  all  things 
were  created  by  the  sole  power  of  one  Supreme  Being,  is  the 
whole  of  the  representation  to  which  an  historical  character 
can  be  assigned.  As  to  the  particular  form  in  which  the  de- 
scriptive  narrative  is  conveyed,  we  merely  aflSrm  that  it  can- 
not be  history  ;  it  may  be  poetry."  But  the  Mosaic  cosmog- 
ony seems  wholly  wanting  in  poetic  elements.  Its  words, 
language,  and  structure  of  sentences  are  all  prosaic.  It  is  a 
simple,  connected,  chronological  detail  of  facts.  And  when 
elsewhere  in  the  Scriptures  its  material  is  wronght  up 
poetically,  the  contrast  shows  at  once  that  the  original  is 
simple  history.  The  thirty-eighth  chapter  of  Job  well  illus- 
trates this  point* 

Indeed,  as  the  germ  of  the  civil,  social,  moral,  and  reli- 
gious principles  and  institutions  set  forth  in  the  Old 
Testament,  we  see  not  how  there  can  be  denied  to  it  the 
reality  and  verity  of  a  historical  document.  If,  with  Prof. 
Norton,  we  assume  that  the  Pentateuch  was  not  written  till 
after  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  that  then  traditional 
stories,  laws,  customs,  ritual  observances,  etc.,  were  inserted, 
with  many  inaccuracies,  contradictions  and  barbarisms,  and 
the  whole  attributed  to  Moses  to  give  the  work  greater  autho- 
rity,— then  it  is  of  little  account  what  we  call  the  document, 
or  what  meaning  we  draw  from  it.  Thus  viewed,  it  takes 
rank  among  the  cosmogonies  and  theogonies  of  primeval 
writers,  and  is  but  a  mythical  introduction  to  an  antique 

miscellany.f 

Without  examining  other  theories  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
outline  bf  the  Creation,  we  conclude  that  it  is  veritable  his- 
tory ;  and  as  such  we  are  to  treat  it  exegetically,  as  we 
would  any  other  historical  writing  of  Moses.    But  though  a 

*  The  mode  of  narration  is  yet  hardly  advanoed  beyond  the  aimplicify  of  oral 
relation;  it  ia  every  where  dentitnte  of  any  attempt  at  eleganoe  or  external  ona. 
ment  of  ezpreaaioD.  The  primitive  beauty  of  this  bistarioal  form  lies  only  in  the 
object  presented/'  etc. .  Havemick,  Introd.  to  Pent,  Pref.  Rem.  p.  3 

f  "  The  EvidfiDoee  of  the  QenuiDeneas  of  the  GKjspela.  By  Andrews  Norton. 
Second  Ed."    Vol.  2 :  Note  D. 
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historical  verity,  the  passage  is  pecuh'ar,  as  the  oldest  in  the 
language,  as  one  of  the  earliest  written  compositions  extant, 
and  as  sustaining  peculiar  relations  to  Geology.  It  is  fitting, 
therefore,  to  make,  in  the  second  place,  ' 

§  2.  Certain  general  ohsef'vations  that  pertain  particularly 
to  the  exegeais  of  this  portion  of  Scripture^  in  its  present  relor 
turns  to  Oeology. 

a.  We  assume  that  Moses  understood  what  he  wrote  in  his 
narrative  of  the  Creation.  And  this  is  simply  sajing  that 
having  by  the  i^piration  or  approbation  of  God,  an  idea  to 
be  put  upon  record,  he  expressed  it  in  the  common  language 
of  the  day,  using  words  according  to  their  common  import  at 
that  time.  Whatever  theory  of  inspiration  we  may  adopt,  this 
at  least  must  be  conceded,  we  think,  that  tlie  writer,  unless 
prophetic,  must  have  a  conception  of  the  thought  to  be  con- 
veyed. Then  conveying  it,  he  is  shut  up  to  the  ordinary  use 
of  the  ordinary  thouglit-signs.  "  Where  a  conception  comes 
into  the  consciousness  of  one  mind,  and  seeks  expression  that 
it  may  enter  the  consciousness  of  another  mind,  it  must  be 
conceived  of  as  uttering  itself  in  a  word,  which  word  is  not 
taken  at  hap-hazard,  and  which  might  have  been  any  other 
arbitrary  sound,  but  which  is  prompted  and  formed  by  the 
creative  tliought  struggling  out  of  the  world  of  mind,  and  mak- 
ing use  of  the  vocal  organs,  in  order  to  enter  the  world  of 
sense."  *  Necessarily  the  word  is  the  correlate  of  the  thought. 
It  is  the  vehicle  of  the  conception,  or  its  "incarnation,"  to 
borrow  the  expressive  term  of  Wordsworth.  Nor  can  we 
understand  the  conception,  what  and  how  much  it  is,  only  as 
language  in  its  usual  import  informs  us.  In  the  conveyance 
of  a  message  between  mind  and  mind,  though  one  be  inspired, 
the  word  is  the  courier.  As  when  ship  speaks  with  ship,  it  is 
the  telegraphic  signal.  We  cannot  go  out  of  the  established 
and  mutually  received  definitions  of  the  signs.  It  is  plain 
that  the  inspired  penman  can  utter  his  conceptions  only  so  far 
as  he  can  give  them  a  verbal  embodiment ;  nor  can  they  be 
received  except  as  embodied ;  nor  can  he  embody  them  except 

♦  ProC  W.  G.  T.  Shedd.    Bib.  Sao.  6 :  663. 
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in  the  words  that  be  knows  do  contain  them.    Hence^  Moses 
must  have  understood  what  he  wrote  in  this  narrative. 

If  the  inspired  writer  receive  a  communication  exceeding 
the  capacity  of  the  words,  otherwise  fitted  to  convey  it,  or  if 
he  receive  ideas  wholly  foreign  to  the  import  of  any  words 
then  in  use,  we  may  suppose  that  he  will  seek  to  utter  himself 
by  a  peculiar  and  periphrastic  combination  of  words,  and  by 
unwonted  variations  in  verbal  expression.  So  the  peculiarities 
of  style  will  indicate,  while  they  convey,  uncomnK>n  thoughts. 

ISoT  does  the  fact  that  the  prophets  did  not  always  under* 
stand  the  import  of  their  predictions,  militate  against  the  views 
we  have  given.  For  what  we  have  said  applies  to  historical^ 
and  not  to  prophetic^  writers.  The  former  are  called  to  record 
realities,  distinct  facts,  and  adult,  standing  out  on  the  stage  of 
the  past ;  the  latter  often  have  only  dim,  adumbrated  outlines 
of  a  something  in  the  twilight  of  the  future.  And  these  out- 
lines they  receive  in  visions  and  in  dreams,  when  intelligence 
and  consciousness  are  in  a  suspended  or  extraordinary  state. 
So  Plato  in  his  Ion  and  Fhffidrus  teaches,  that  while  one  is 
prophesying  human  agency  is  held  in  abeyance.  And  Heng* 
stenberg  says  that  *^  the  prophets,  when  uttering  their  predic- 
tions, were  not  in  possession  of  reason  and  consciousness."* 
But  this  is  not  the  state  of  those  who  are  inspired  to  record 
historical  and  doctrinal  and  moral  truths.  These,  as  matured 
realities,  they  possess  mentally  and  consciously,  and  embody 
thoughtfully  in  language.  This  distinction  Crusius  makes, 
denying  consciousness  to  the  prophet,  but  claiming  it  for  tbe 
apostle.  Even  Oalamy,  Haldane,  and  Gaussen,  who  hold  the 
high  views  of  verbal  inspiration,  maintain  that  inspired  men 
use '  their  own  memory,  reason,  modes  of  thinking  and  of 
speaking,  and  even  make  what  they  record  the  subject  of 
diligent  and  laborious  study.f    And  the  distinction  in  mental 

•  Chrifltology,  1:  221.    Ed.  of  1836. 

f  Kitto^s  Cya  Bib.  Lit,  Art.  Inspiration.  The  following  remttrks  of  Ber.  Dr. 
Fitch  on  *'  The  trae  Doctrine  of  Dlyine  Inspiration"  are  in  point  here.  He  uses  the 
word  prophet  in  its  broad  sense.  "  The  inspiration  which  guided  the  prophet  at 
the  time  he  was  writing,  was  not  in  the  mode  of  dictating  each  single  word  only, 
one  after  another,  without  the  use  of  the  understanding,  memory,  feeling,  vocab- 
ulary, style  of  the  prophet  himself  It  gave  at  onoe  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit^ 
and  the  testimony  6/  (he  wrUer^  to  the  things  written."    Bib.  Saa  12  :  244. 
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states  here  drawn  between  the  historian  and  the  prophet,  as 
inspired  men,  is  made  and  marked  by  God  himself.  '*  If  there 
be  a  prophet  among  yon,  I,  the  Lord,  will  make  myself  known 
unto  him  in  a  vision,  and  will  speak  nnto  him  in  a  dream. 
My  servant  Moses  is  not  so.  With  him  will  I  speak  mouth  to 
mouth,  even  apparently,  and  not  in  dark  speeches."  *  Then 
was  Moses  the  intelligent  and  conscious  recipient  of  the  divine 
communications  he  has  put  on  record.  As  coming  into 
his  understanding,  and  being  there  clothed  and  fitted  for 
man's  reception,  the  verbal  efflux  must  be  the  equivalent  and 
measure  of  the  inspired  influx. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  position,  because  a  very 
different  and  apparently  unsafe  theory  has  been  propounded 
and  adopted  by  late  writers  on  this  subject.  "  Prof.  Quyot 
takes  the  ground  *  *  *  that  we  are  to  receive  this  narrative  as 
a  revelation  from  Grod  through  Moses,  and  not  as  the  view 
Moses  conceived.  *  *  *  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  ask  what 
Moses  meant  to  convey.  We  want  to  know  what  God  intend- 
ed to  teach.  And  if  it  be  said :  Ood  could  only  intend  to 
teach  what  those  who  first  received  the  record  were  able  to 
comprehend  ;  we  reply :  The  Bible  was  given  to  us,  as  well  as 
to  them.  *  *  *  The  Bible  is  for  mankind.  While  the  Jews 
were  not  taught  any  thing  erroneous,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  revelation  could  not  contain  more  than  they  would  com- 
prehend." 

With  this  principle  of  interpretation  this  eminent  naturalisf 
imposes  on  the  vast  and  dim  outline  base  of  creation,  as  given 
by  Moses,  the  superstructure  of  modern  cosmogony,  as  con- 
structed by  astronomy  and  geology.  He  acknowledges  that 
"  Moses  probably  did  not  comprehend  this  system,  but  says 
that  this  does  not  invalidate  the  fact  that  it  may  be  obscurely 
sketched  out  by  him."  f  The  objection  to  this  theory  is  not 
that  the  modern  cosmogony  of  this  distinguished  Christian  phi- 
losopher does  not  fit  on  to  the  Mosaic  base ;  for  apparently  it 
does,  and  is  probably  the  true  scheme  of  creation.    But  the 

•  Num.  12  :  6-8. 

t  Bib.  Saa  12 :  335->6.  See  also,  "  Scien?e  and  the  Bible,**  in  Bib.  Sao.  Jan. 
1866,  p.  108,  Beq. 
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objection  is  to  the  liberty  taken  to  disrepjard  the  design  of  the 
writer,  and  depart  from  the  received  import  of  the  words  at 
the  time  he  wrote,  in  order  to  gain  the  full  meaning  of  the 
document. 

The  only  proper  question,  therefore,  for  the  interpreter  of 
inspired  history,  it  would  seem,  is  this :  What  meaning  can  we 
find  in  the  words  according  to  the  usus  loquejidi  of  the  times 
of  the  writer?  This  embraces  the  two  questions,  What  does 
God,  and,  What  does  the  writer  here  teach  ?  The  first  question 
is  answered  in  the  second,  since  the  writer  speaks  for  God. 
In  answering  it  we  must  be  governed  by  the  ordinary  laws 
for  expounding  history.  "I  believe,"  says  Professor  Stuart, 
"  that  the  Bible,  the  whole  Bible  is  a  revelation  from  God  ;  a 
revelation  made  in  human  language,  and  intelligible  to  ns,  if 
it  is  at  all  intelligible,  only  hy  heing  interpreted  according  to  the 
laws  and princij>tes  of  human  language.  Any  rule  above  this, 
presupposes  or  assumes  inspiration  in  the  interpreter.  The 
Bible  is  a  book  written  by  men,  and  for  men — ^for  all  men, 
under  the  expectation  that  they  can  read  and  understand  it. 
Otherwise  it  is  no  revelation.  It  follows,  of  course,  that,  if  the 
laws  of  human  language  are  to  be  applied  to  its  interpretation, 
it  stands,  in  this  respect,  on  the  same  ground  as  all  other  books. 
It  contains,  of  course,  many  things  which  other  books  do  not. 
But  tins  alters  not  the  nature  of  the  language^  in  which  its  dis- 
closures are  made.  The  language  is  used  more  hunuino^'^  * 
But  the  theory  in  question  does  not  allow  us  so  to  receive  the 
document,  and  so  to  interpret  it.  We  may  not  ask  the  design 
of  the  writer,  nor  the  import  and  understanding  of  the  lan- 
guage when  it  was  written.  The  real  and  full  teaching  of  the 
chapter  is  assumed  to  be  beyond  the  comprehension  of  its  au- 
thor, and  of  the  age  of  its  composition.  So  far  as  the  words 
then  gave  out  a  meaning,  they  gave  a  true  meaning.  But,  in 
their  anomalous  use  by  a  mechanical  scribe,  they  had  rather 
capacity  for  meaning  than  repletion  of  it.  They  were  verbal 
tenements,  barely  occupied,  proleptically  large,  and  to  be 
finally  tilled  with  ideas,  that  were  not  to  have  any  human 

♦  Bib.  Sac.  9  ;  459. 
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genesis  for  ages  to  come.  In  this  view  the  narrative  of  the 
creation  does  not,  strictly  speaking,  invite  the  labor  of  exegesis 
— e|  et  ^eofjuu.  It  is  more  a  question  of  import  than  of  export. 
The  trne  point  of  endeavor  is  to  ascertain  what  meaning  can 
be  pnt  into  the  words  y^thont  ejecting  the  primitive  and  skel- 
eton notion  that  Moses  put  in.  The  language  is  phenomenal, 
and  may  be  made  to  cover  much  science.  Finding  it  possible, 
therefore,  may  the  man  of  science  slip  a  Bridgewater  Treatise 
into  each  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  ?  And  because 
these  vohimes  lie  easy  among  the  old  parchments,  may  he 
claim  Moses  as  joint  author  of  the  same?  We  object  not  to 
the  volumes,  but  to  their  forced  juxtaposition  with  the  Pen- 
tateuch. We  object  to  making  Moses  the  unconscious  writer 
of  pregnant  heads  of  chapters  for  philosophical  quartos,  or  an 
inspired  contributor  to  Silli man's  Journal. 

So  soon  as  we  deprive  the  inspired  historian  of  a  concep- 
tion of  what  he  is  to  write,  and  of  the  common  use  of  the  com- 
mon language  of  the  times,  by  which  to  utter  his  conception, 
we  prepare  for  a  document  to  the  interpretation  of  which  no 
rules  of  ordinary  exegesis  can  apply.  It  will  have  for  us  no 
fixed  and  authoritative  meaning.  .  Its  teachings  will  be  as  va- 
ried and  as  manifold  as  the  notions  that  may  be  joined  to  it 
without  contradiction  or  incongruity. 

The  discoveries  of  science  are  to  be  ardently  encouraged, 
assured  as  we  are  that  the  revelations  of  nature  and  of  inspira- 
tion will  eventually  harmonize  to  the  glory  of  their  one  Au- 
thor. But  we  could  wish  that  the  new  wine  might  be  put  into 
new  bottles.  Those  dustjfand  smoke-dried  skins,  that  have 
hung  so  long  in  the  tents  of  the  patriarchs,  are  now  full  of  the 
old.  They  cannot  contain  both  ;  and  if  forced  to  a  choice  be- 
tween the  two,  we  say  at  once,  the  old  is  better.  This  strain- 
ing of  the  words,  assumed  to  be  elastic,  by  orowding  modern 
notions  into  them,  as  if  Moses  did  not  fill  tbem ;  or  the  assump- 
tion that  they  grow  in  capacity  with  the  ages,-  and  so  are  able 
to  receive  into  their  inspired  frames  all  such  succeeding  dis- 
coveHes  in  science  as  may  harmonize  with  them,  seems  to  be 
the  introduction  of  a  dangerous  principle  into  herraeneutics. 
If  modern  testimony  to  the  import  of  the  language  in  this  nar- 
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rative  be  furnished  by  antiquarian  research  in  Babylonia  or 
Egypt  or  Syria,  it  can  be  admitted  as  the  testimony  of  con- 
temporaries, and  they  perhaps  personally  cognizant  of  the  Mo- 
saic autograph.  But  if  modern  science  assume  thus  to  ex- 
plain, we  prove  an  aUbi  on  the  witness^  and  rule  the  testimony 
out  of  court 

And  here  we  come  to  the  statement  of  another  fact  to  be 
borne  in  mind  while  examining  the  import  of  this  passage  of 
Scripture. 

b.  In  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation  the  language  is  not 
philosophical,  but  descriptive  of  the  simplest  outward  appear- 
ances. And,  for  the  double  reason,  that  there  was,  in  the  times 
of  Moses,  no  philosophy  to  furnish  a  scientific  language,  and 
if  furnished,  it  accords  not  with  the  genius  and  wisdom  of  reve- 
lation to  use  it.  Such  language  is  as  changing  as  the  sciences, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  employed  in  a  book  written  for  uni- 
versal and  perpetual  use.  Particularly  does  this  remark  apply 
to  the  narrative  in  question,  since  here  the  acts  described  par- 
take largely  of  the  supernatural,  so  that  appearances  alone  can 
be  recorded.  Hence  as  Jahn  says  of  the  style :  "  Every  thing 
is  described  as  it  appears  and  strikes  the  senses."  In  other 
words,  Moses  describes  phenomena,  and  so  uses  phenomenal 
language. 

His  conceptions  are  not  of  facts  m  rsj  or  in  esse^  but  of  facts 
in  viev^  And,  as  facts  thus  appearing  to  one  in  no  way  scien- 
tific, he  delineates  them.  This  view  of  his  language  is  the 
priAcipal  key  to  its  interpretation.  The  great  acts  of  creation, 
primal,  unique,  and  solitary,  impress  the  writer's  mind  as  so 
many  manifestations  of  a  world  incohate  and  progressive,  till 
pronounced  "  good"  by  its  Maker.  As  such  he  presents  them 
to  the  reader  in  descriptive  language.  Of  the  causes  of  these 
manifestations,  operating  in  their  serial  connection  in  the  man- 
ifold and  abstruse  processes,  hp  does  not  speak.  That  is  a 
field  for  philosophers,  left  of  him  for  them.  It  is  a  vast  field, 
and  in  it  they  may  draw  what  diagrams,  and  set  up  what  the- 
ories of  world-architecture  they  will.  In  all  their  mutual  la- 
bors or  intestine  wars  therein  he  will  not  disturb  them,  if  they 
will  concede  but  this :  In  the  beginning  God  made  the  field. 
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passed  through  it,  and  in  passing  caused  these  manifestations. 
Of  the  texture  of  the  canvas,  procuring  and  mixture  of  tlie 
colors,  minute,  complex  and  obscure  movements  of  the  pencil, 
he  does  not  speak.  He  simply  says,  here  is  the  picture,  ap- 
pearing so  and  so  at  certain  stages.  It  is  finished  as  you  now 
see  it,  and  God  made  it. 

/That  is,  of  causes  proximate,  mediate  and  ultimate,  in  the 
production  of  the  world,  he  would  not  be  understood  as  speak- 
ing, except  to  unfold  this  all-pervading  and  overshadowing 
idea,  the  cause  of  all,  and  the  power  in  all,  is  Ood.  His  narra- 
tive of  the  creation  of  the  world  is  what^  and  not  how.  Indeed, 
what  other  moulding  or  casting  of  creation  in  language  could 
have  been  truly  a  revelation  universal  and  perpetual  to  man  ? 
Those  six  great  acts  of  God  will  always  speak  the  same  phe- 
nomenal language,  and  so  this  narrative'  will  always  be  intel- 
ligible. A  thunder-storm,  speaking  phenonienally,  that  is,  to 
the  senses,  will  speak  a  language  always  intelligible,  but  not 
if  it  speak  in  the  nomenclature  of  meteorology,  or  if  it  use 
terms  under  which  the  truths  of  this  science  must  be  glided, 
before  its  full  meaning  can  be  conveyed.  • .  If  this  narrative 
were  rendered  in  the  scientific  language  of  any  particular  age, 
the  language  would  at  first  be  obsolescent,  and  soon  obsolete. 
For  natural  science  is  ever  abandoning  the  last  appearance  of 
nature^for  one  more  interior,  and  so  of  necessity  is  ever  intro- 
ducing new  descriptive  terms.  The  only  terms  in  natural  sci- 
ence that  can  become  permanently  fixed  in  import  and  use 
are  the  absolutely  abstract.  But  these  can  never  be  obtain- 
ed, because  science  can  never  get  beyond  phenomena  to  the 
pure  essence  of  things,  or  beyond  the  complex  to  the  abso- 
lutely simple.  Very  likely  there  is  an  approximation ;  but  it 
is  as  that  of  the  asymptote  to  the  curve. 

We  are  wonderfully  deluded  when  we  throw  a  stubborn 
fact  about  the  essence  of  a  thing  into  the  laboratory  of  science, 
and  then  suppose,  when  it  comes  back  to  us  dressed  in  a  new 
nomenclature,  that  we  are  any  wiser  as  to  its  naked  and  essen- 
tial entity.  It  is  still  our  old,  mysterious  neighbor,  in  the 
more  fashionable  dress  of  the  season.  From  the  days  of  Aris- 
totle men  were  checked  in  scientific  research  in  a  particular 
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direction  by  a  multitude  of  inscrutable  phenomena^  These 
they  cast  into  a  special  drawer,  and  labeled  it,  '^  facts  insolv- 
abla"  Newton  added-much  to  this  collection  of  the  unknown, 
because  by  his  vast  knowledge  he  was  able  to  be  very  ignor- 
ant in  this  direction.  He  then  consolidated  the  whole  and 
changed  the  label  to  "  gravitation."  Men  wonder  at  his  learn- 
ing, and  well  they  may.  Yet  his  label  is  the  exact  synonym 
of  the  other.  Every  scholar  has  a  similar  drawer,  and  he  is 
the  wisest  who  has  the  most  in  it  and  under  the  best  arrange- 
ment. Beally,  and  to  the  man  of  science,  it  is  classified  ignor- 
ance, though  for  convenience  and  in  courtesy  to  ourselves  we 
attach  some  euphemistic  label. 

Newton  is  honored  very  highly,  and  yet  probably  not  high- 
ly enough,  for  his  aid  in  the  progress  of  knowledge  in  the  na- 
tural sciences.  Still  we  must  remember  that  it  was  knowledge 
only  in  the  ^ises^  not  in  the  natures  of  things'.  He  probably 
knew  no  more  of  gravitation  in  its  ^abstract  essence  than  did 
Abimelech  after  a  certain  woman  had  cast  a  piece  of  a  mill* 
stone  upon  his  head  from  the  top  of  the  tower  of  Thebes. 
Abimelech  was  led  to  consider  the  uses  of  gravitation :  New* 
ton  did  no  more,  though  with  a  better  head. 

We  inquire  what  crystallization  is,  and,  as  one  means  to  an 
answer,  we  split  a  crystal.  Instead  of  finding  an  answer,  how- 
ever, we  find  that  we  have  only  split  our  question.  "We  have 
now  to  ask  also,  why  does  it  cleave  1  We  split  it  agam,  and 
open  to  another  question,  why  does  it  cleave  thus  ?  And  so, 
as  we  proceed  with  the  cleavage,  we  find  that  instead  of  mak- 
ing progress  in  an  answer  we  are  only  making  interrogation 
points.  We  learn  something  of  the  structure  of  a  crystal,  but 
nothing  of  crystallization.  That  is,  we  have  been  studying  and 
naming  phenomena,  the  manifestations  of  an  occult  entity. 
And  the  natural  sciences  can  do  little  more  than  this.  And 
so  their  language  is  phenomenal,  ever  changing  toward  the 
abstract,  as  the  more  interior  and  recondite  phenomena  are 
revealed  by  the  continued  cleavage  of  science.  In  the  setting 
forth,  tlierefore,  of  any  natural  phenomena  in  language,  the 
vulgar  and  sensuous  view  is  the  best  to  be  taken,  if  we  would 
make  the  description  universally  intelligible  and  permanent, 
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since  this  view  is  the  first  to  be  had  by  all,  is  alike  to  all,. and 
is  unchangeable  in  time.  The  nearer  we  keep  to  the  surface  in 
such  descriptions  the  nearer  we  come  to  the  common  mind. 

Hence  we  see  the  unfitness  of  scientific  theories,  terms  and 
explanations,  in  a  revehation  of  God  for  man.  And  hence  the 
reason,  probably,  that  Moses  in  his  description  of  the  Creation 
is  confined  to  the  most  outward  and  obvious  of  the  phenome- 
na. His  language,  too,  is  the  simplest  and  most  colloquial. 
Thus  does  the  narrative  come  nearer  to  a  revelation  to  all 
men,  and  for  all  time. 

If  it  be  true,  as  above  stated,  that  Moses  understood  the  im- 
port of  this  narrative,  and  described  only  the  latest  and  most 
obvious  manifestations  of  God  in  his  creating  work,  then,  to 
give  a  faithful  exegesis  of  the  narrative,  one  must  stand  wholly 
aloof  from  the  influence  of  natural  science.  Because,  Moses 
did  not  take  in  these  six  views  with  a  scientific  eye,  or  describe 
them  in  scientific  language,  or  prepare  the  document  for  scien- 
tific readers.  And  this  suggestion  is  made  in  view  of  the  pe- 
culiar relations  that  Geology  has  assumed  to  this  portion  of  the 
word  of  God.  Geology  can  sustain  its  truths  without  the  aid 
of  Moses,  nor  will  a  just  exposition  of  his  writings  oppose  those 
truths.  Yet  strong  efforts  are  made  by  this  modern  science  to 
overawe  the  record,  and  make  it  say  more  or  less  than  it  inclines 
to  say  philologically. 

Under  such  an  outward  pressure,  justice  cannot  be  done  in 
the  exegetical  court.  The  veniie  must  be  changed  for  the  trial, 
and  to  a  precinct  where  the  megatheria  and  mastodons  of  re- 
mote seons  cannot  rise  up  to  intimidate  the  jury.  We  must 
seek  an  exegetical  stand-point  as  near  as  possible  to  the  times 
and  tents  of  Israel  in  the  exodus.  We  must  see  with  their  eyes, 
hear  with  their  ears,  speak  with  their  tongues,  and  use  their 
lexicons  and  grammars.  If,  in  the  issue  of  a  faithful  examin- 
ation of  the  record  with  such  aids,  it  appears  that  a  point  has 
been  made  in  conflict  with  an  established  point  in  Geology,  it 
will  then  be  both  fitting  and  imperative  to  review  the  exegesis 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  light  that  that  science  can  shed  on  it. 
This  will  be  treating  a  Divine  revelation  reverently,  and  a 
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human  one  respectfally,  while  neither  is  allowed  to  invade  the 
domain  of  the  other. 

.  It  remains  to  illustrate  the  principles  now  stated,  and  at  the 
same  time  indicate  the  scope  of  the  narrative.  Having  dwelt 
thus  fully  on  the  principles  that  should  govern  ns  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  this  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  and  thereby 
set  aside  certain  methods  of  treating  it  that  have  surrounded 
it  with  difficulties,  it  will  not  be  necessaiy  to  go  into  an  ex- 
tended verbal  criticism. 

It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  examine  particularly  the  account 
of  the  first  day's  work  only,  and  the  phrases  preceding  it ;  and 
so  suggest  the  import  of  the  narrative  as  a  whole.  This  plan 
will  leave  out  of  view  certain  important  and  very  difficult 
points.  But  as  the  explanation  of  these  is  not  essential  to  the 
main  purpose  of  this  article,  they  are  intentionally  omitted. 

The  words,  "  In  the  beginning,"  n'^cK^n,  are  used  to  mark 
time,  as  the  commencement  of  an  era.  They  declare  an  ab- 
solute initium^  but  of  what,  the  context  must  determine.  Do 
they  mark  the  absolute  commencement  of  the  material  of  the 
universe,  or  do  they  mark  the  beginning  of  its  framing  I  Do 
they  mark  the  point  when  the  material  of  our  earth  was  called 
into  existence,  or  the  beginning  of  those  constructive  processes 
when  the  earth  was  organized  ?  Stuart  says  that  '£v  dpxVi  in 
John  1:1,  is  an  exact  translation  of  this  phrase,  and  that 
strictly  speaking  it  designates  the  exact  point  when  time  began.* 
Some  suppose  that  this  first  Terse  indicates  an  indefinite  point 
of  time  in  the  eternity  past,  when  God  did  first  construct  the 
heaven  and  the  earth,  and  that,  at  a  point  much  more  recent, 
he  commenced  the  present  constitution  of  the  world,  when  his 
Spirit  moved  on  the  deep.  There  is  no  objection  to  this  view 
in  the  import  of  the  phrase,  or  in  the  connection  of  the  first 
verse  with  the  second.  The  conjunctive,  i,  between  verses 
first  and  second  will  allow  for  any  vast  lapse  of  time  between 
the  two  acts.    But  such  a  division  is  unexpected,  abrupt,  and 

*  Bib.  Sac.,  7  :  15. 
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we  may  say  unnatural.  The  first  and  obvious  impression  is 
rather,  that  the  narrative  is  not  only  continuous,  but  as  closely 
united  in  its  parts  as  the  working  out  of  the  facts  will  allow. 
Others,  considering  the  days  of  the  narrative  as  solar  days,  and 
feeling  the  need  of  a  time-chasm  somewhere  in  the  account, 
would  place  it  between  verses  second  and  third,  making  the 
six  days'  work  of  creation  to  commence  with  the  third  verse, 
or  production  of  light.  In  either  case  the  confessed  purpose 
is  to  "  give  the  geologist  full  scope  for  his  largest  speculations 
concerning  the  age  of  the  world,"  and  "  time  enough  for  all 
the  changes  of  mineral  constitution  and  organic  life  which  its 
strata  reveal."*  This  is  a  suggestion,  it  will  be  seen,  of  modern 
science,  rather  than  of  philology  and  the  narrative.  It  suits 
better  the  first  impression  of  a  very  simple  statement  of  facts, 
to  regard  the  first  verse  as  a  caption  or  summary  of  the  whole 
account  As,  '^  In  the  beginning  God,'*  etc.,  and  he  did  it  in  * 
the  manner  following. 

We.  next  inquire  for  the  meaning  of  the  word  K*ia,  ren- 
dered, to  create.  It  is  the  word  of  the  narrative.  It  is  used 
in  it  seven  times  in  different  forms :  twice  in  speaking  of  the 
production  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  1 : 1,  2  :  4 ;  twice  of 
the  production  of  man,  1  :  27 ;  Once  of  the  production  of  man 
and  woman,  as  spoken  of  together,  1 :  27 ;  once  of  the  produc- 
tion of  water-animals  and  fowls,  1 :  21';  and  once  of  this  work 
of  creation,  taken  as  a  whole,  2  :  8.  Keeping  for  the  present 
within  the  narrative  while  we  seek  the  import  of  the  word,  we 
find  that  in  each  case  it  means  to  produce  something  original, 
new,  wholly  unknown.  Here  the  more  interior  question  arises, 
whether  it  means  to  originate,  as  weU  as  organize,  this  material. 
In  five  of  the  seven  instances  of  use  the  material  was  preexist- 
ent  to  the  organizing  acts  of  the  new  productions.  Tlie  two 
remaining  instances  resolve  themselves  virtually  into  one,  since 
they  both  refer  to  the  same  producing  act,  the  creation  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth.  Is  the  meaning  of  »nn  unique  and 
solitary  in  this  one  case,  or  has  it  here  also  a  meaning  in 
common  with  tlie  other  instances  ?    Keeping  still  within  the 

*  Hitchoock'8  Religion  of  Geology,  p.  61. 
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narrative  we  find  a  synonyin  that  will  east  light  on  this  qnes- 
tidn. 

There  is  in  the  document  another  verb,  nc:?,  nsed  to  ex- 
press the  same  divine  acts  that  ttns  expresses,  "  Let  as  make 
man,"  disd.  "  So  God  created  man,"  bdrd.  *'  He  rested  on  the 
seventh  day  from  all  the  work  which  he  had  made^^^  dsd.  "And 
Qod  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it :  because  that  in 
it  he  had  rested  from  all  his  w^ork  which  Qod  createdy^^  hdrd. 
Here  the  same  acts  are  designated  by  each  word  interchange- 
ably. Again,  "God  created  great  whales,"  bdrd.  "God  made 
the  beast  of  the  earth,"  dsd.  Here  the  two  acts  of  producing 
water-animals  and  land-animals  are  designated  by  the  two 
words,  when  evidently  either  would  have  fitly  expressed  both 
acts.  Heoce  we  infer  that  hdrd  and  dsd  are  used  as  synonyms 
in  the  narrative.  And,  taken  together,  they  are  used  sixteen 
times  in  it  to  designate  the  formation  of  somethinlg  new  from 
material  already  in  existence.  Therefore  we  say  that  it  is 
highly  probable,  sixteen  to  two,  that  hdrd  in  the  two  doubtful 
cases  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  others,  and  that  the  crea- 
tion of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  does  not  necessarily  mean 
the  absolute  origination  at  the  same  time  of  their  material. 
And  this  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  additional  fact,  that 
the  act  of  creating  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  expressed  by 
hdrdn  is  elsewhere  in  th^  narrative  expressed  five  times  by  dsd^ 
the  word  so  commonly  used  to  express  the  production  of  any 
thing  from  pre^xistent  matter.  If  we  go  outside  the  narrative, 
all  evidence  from  the  use  of  this  word  confirms  this  inference. 
As  a  cited  case,  to  prove  the  absolute  origination  of  matter  from 
the  meaning  of  bdrd,  this  case  is  believed  to  stand  solitary. 

But  let  not  this  inference  be  enlarged  into  an  affirmative  of 
the  eternity,  of  matter.  We  mean  only  to  affirm  that  this  word 
does  not  teach  its  absolute  creation.  Doubtless  matter  had  a 
beginning,  and  is  a  production  of  God.  But  this  notion 
comes  to  us  from  other  sources  than  this  narrative  of  creation. 
Knapp,  however,  affirms  that  the  creation  of  the  world  from 
nothing  is  the  teaching  of  Moses,  and  of  the  Scriptures  gene- 
rally. But  his  most  positive  proof  is  from  the  Apocrypha, 
"  God  made  heaven  and  earth  and  all  that  in  them  is  out  of 
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nothing,"  Sept.  iS  odic  6vtg>v  inoifjaev  avra  6  de^.  k,  t.  A. 
2  Mac.  7  :  28.  The  most  pointed  proof  that  he  ^rawB  from 
within  the  canon  is  a  donbtfnl  rendering  of  Heb.  11:3,  "  things 
which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  do  appear" — 
"eif  rb  fiTj  iic  4p<uvo\iev(Jv  ta  fiXenS^teva  yeyovfvoA."  Tliis  he 
translates,  '^  what  we  see  was  made  out  of  noticing,"  as  if  the 
non-apparenty  rd  fi^  <lxuv6fLeva  were  the  same  as  ra  ovk  6vTa, 
the  non-existent.* 

There  is  a  process  of  reasoning  to  connect  the  idea  of  absolute 
creation  with  this  passage.  And  it  is  after  this  manner.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  the  purpose  of  Moses  here  to  affirm  an  abso- 
lute creation.  The  phrases  are  fittest,  and  indeed  the  only  ones, 
that  he  could  command  to  designate  such  an  act.  Therefore 
he  probably  does  put  forth  this  idea.  But,  to  assume  what  the 
intention  of  Moses  was,  is  assuming  the  answer  sought,  and, 
the  inadequacy  of  language  at  his  command  better  to^express 
the  idea  of  an  absolute  creation,  may  the  rather  show  tliat  no 
such  idea  then  existed  to  beget  any  words  or  phrases  adequate 
to  convey  it.  For  ideas  in  the  human  mind  necessarily  create 
words  to  embody  them. 

Wh^t,  then,  does  hdrd  mean  ?  To  divide,  cut,  carve ;  thence 
to  shape,  arrange,  and  organize.  In  all  which  the  action  takes 
effect  on  preexisting  material.  This  meaning  is  abundantly 
evident  from  the  cases  of  use  cited  iVthe  narrative.  Having 
this  import,  which,  with  a  Hebrew  Concordance  of  the  Old 
Testament,  one  can  ^exemplify  to  any  extent,  Moses  uses  it  in 
the  synoptical  verse  at  the  opening  of  hisXchapter,  and  throws 
the  meaning  over  the  whole  narrative,  unfolding  it  in  all  those 
formative  processes  of  the  six  days  by  which  the  divine  hand 
wrought  the  great  work  of  the  creation. f 

By  tlie  expression,  "  the  heaven  and  the  earth^'*  the  Hebrew 
meant  the  universe  as  then  viewed.  It  was  to  him  the  broadest 
possible  expression  of  the  broadest  conception  of  space  that  he 
could  have.    It  included  not  only  the  earth  and  the  atmo- 


♦  Chris.  Theol.,  P.  11.  Art  V.  §  4Y. 

f  **GeD68i8  and  Geology.    Bj  Denis  Orofton,  B.A./' pp.  21,  eeq.  80.    Kitto 
Cja  Bib.  Lit  1 :  479.    Prot  LewiV  "Six  Days  of  Oreation/'  pp.  48-51. 
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Spheric  hoavens,  bnt  the  bud,  moon,  and  stars ;  for  these  Moses 
embraces  fn  the  creative  arrangemeDt. 

The  conjanctive  i,  introduciDg  the  second  Terse,  may  be 
rendered  "  for,"  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  wide  range  of 
usage  allowed  to  this  particle.  So  the  clanse[it  introduces,  would 
seem  to  come  as  a  reason  for  the  arranging  and  organizing 
work  of  God,  announced  in  the  first  verse.  God  created,  or 
arranged  and  organized,  thns  and  so,  "for  the  earth  was  with- 
out form  and  •void,"  and  needed  to  come  under  this  divine 
and  forming  process.  But  it  is  not  important ;  nor  can  either 
rendering,  the  old  or  the  new,  be  so  absolutely  certain  as  to 
exclude  the  other. 

^^  Without  form  and  void;^^ — a  vast  agglomeration  of  mat- 
ter, of  which  natural  laws  had  not  yet  taken  possession  ;  atoms 
unorganized,  and  so  under  mob-law.  Hence  the  strange  mass 
was  "  \|ithout  form."  Height  or  depth,  length  or  breadth, 
could  not  be  predicated  of  it.  "  Void,"  as  being  destitute  of 
nature*s  laws,  and  so  of  divisions,  distinctions,  Imd  organisms. 
"  'Aoparof,"  says  the  Septuagint :  invisible,  because  lines  and 
distinctions  were  wanting,  without  which  vision  is  impossible. 
How  vast  this  chaotic  bulk ;  how  old,  or  whence,  we  are  not 
told.  Was  it  ruins  or  raw  material,  eflFete  or  renovated  ?  We 
only  know  that  is  was  toA^  and  hohHy  and  that  "  darkness 
covered  the  face  of  it"  * 

"  And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  vpon  the  face  of  the  waters  f 
This  is  the  incipient  step  of  God  in  the  formative  process  of 
creation.  The  "  waters"  acted  on,  are  that  inorganic,  formless, 
and  empty  mass.  When,  we  know  not ;  but  in  that  nnmea- 
Bured  past  the  divine,  energizing,  formative  power  brooded 
over  the  chaotic  material.  The  verb  nBn*i»  is  suggestive 
of  incubation,  and  in  its  effect  indicates  that  throbbing,  pulsa- 
tile motion,  manifest  in  the  very  inception  of  life.  The  word 
glows  and  swells  with  thought,  as  we  thus  catch  out  of  it  the 
hint  of  God's  first  great  generating  act  in  quickening  and  vital* 
izing  that  mass  of  dead  matter.  And  it  is  interesting  to  see  how 
this  procreating  idea  pervades  the  narrative.  ''  Let  there  be 
light."  Sept.  ytvrfi'^TGi  iftOg  ;  let  light  be  horn.  "  Let  the 
earth  bring  forth ;"  Vulgate,  "  Germinet  terra."    Li  this  first 
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organizing  and  life-giving  moyement  of  the  creafii^  Spirit, 
nature's  laws,  then  first  framed  and  enacted,  entered  on  their 
great  work.  Passing  through  and  through  the  aggregation  of 
turbulent  atoms,  they  began,  as  heaven's  police,  to  bring  about 
order,  a  physical  constitution  of  things,  and  to  lay  the  ground- 
work of  generic  and  specific  entities,  as  distinguished  from 
each  other  and  from  '^  void"  matter. 

In  the  summary  of  the  work  of  creation,  as  given  in  the  second 
chapter  of  Genesis,  it  is  said,  that  God  made  every  plant  of  the 
field  before  it  was  in  the  earth,  and  every  herb  of  the  field 
before  it  grew.  Some  8up{>ose  that  the  idea  here  conveyed  is, 
that  God,  anterior  to  the  formation  of  any  plant  or  herb,  cre- 
ated the  type  or  essential  form  of  each,  as  that  dynamicfd  and 
seminal  entity,  which  predetermines  and  gives  peculiarities  to 
each  species,  and  lives  through  the  race  of  the  species  while 
the  individual  members  perish.  If  this  be  so,  then  this  ad- 
dendum in  the  summary  would  perhaps  pertain  to  the  second 
verse  of  the  first  chapter,  and  this  divine  formation  of  the 
types  of  vegetable  life  be  included  in  the  import  of  that  so 
pregnant  word,  translated  "  moved." 

In  this  organizing  and  vitalizing  action  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
luminous  qualities  are  evolved ;  He,  the  while,  saying,  "  Let 
there  be  light"  And  by  thus  imparting  discriminating  and 
fixed  laws  to  matter,  he  "  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness." 

When  light  was  generated  as  a  substance,  and  by  what 
divine  chemistry  it  was  at  this  time  wrought  out,  the  record 
does  not  tell  us.  The  text  speaks  only  of  its  phenomenon,  of 
its  appearing  at  this  time,  under  the  working  of  God's  omnific 
word.  And  how  long  it  was  in  coming  to  its  maximum  of 
manifestation,  we  are  not  informed.  There  is  a  notion  that  the 
command,  *^  Let  there  be  light,"  was  verbal  and  audible,  and 
that  instant  on  the  word  the  full  tide  of  light  rushed  all  abroad 
as  a  luminous  flood.  But  we  judge  that  the  command  was 
rather  a  work  than  a  word.  It  was  an  utterance,  wrought  out 
as  that  forming  and  quickening  Spirit  brooded  over  the  wild 
chaos,  and  so  the  result  was  a  progress  and  not  an  impulse. 
And  we  thus  judge,  not  only  from  particular  words  used  in 
this  act,  but  from  the  tenor  of  the  entire  narrative.    Here,  as 
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elsewhercin  it,  the  idea  of  instantaneous  production  is  not 
sustained  "by  the  language.  The  process  is  indicated  to  be  by 
natural  laws,  yet  supematnrally  commenced  and  conducted. 
There  is  first  the  divine,  energizing  word  of  power,  calling 
forth  existences,  while  the  results  following  are  set  forth  in 
words  used  to  describe  the  formations  of  nature.  Thus  the 
entire  work  of  creation  is  denominated  ^'  the  generations  of  the 
heavens  and  of  the  earth."  And  the  first  genealogical  table 
of  the  descendants  of  Adam  is  introduced,  in  the  fifth  chapter 
of  Genesis,  by  the  same  Hebrew  word,  tmbin:  "This  is 
the  book  of  the  generntiona  of  Adam."  Its  root,  ib*^,  signi- 
fies to  beget  or  produce  as  a  parent,  and  is  so  used  in  the  con- 
text of  the  narrative  of  tlie  creation  :  "  Adam  begat  a  son  in 
his  own  likeness."  5:3.  '*  In  sorrow  thou  shalt  bring  forth 
children."  3  :.  16.  "  And  she  conceived  and  bare  Cain."  4:  1. 
So,  in  the  ninetieth  Psalm,  the  same  idea  is  preserved  in  the 
same  word,  in  the  Pual  or  Passive  form :  "  Before  the  mount- 
ains were  bom"  nnb\  In  that  very  early  translation,  the 
Peschito  or  old  Syriac,  this  verse  is  rendered,  "Before  the 
mountains  were  carried  in  the  womb^  or  even  the  earth  was 
born,^^  The  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  both  indicate  the  same 
progressive  mode  of  creation.  '*  Kvtti  ^  pifiXog  yeviaeij^  ovpavcv 
icalyTjg."  ^^  Istdd  mnt  generationes  ccbW  ei  tensd."  Hence  Augus- 
tine calls  the  six  creative  periods,  births,  natures  {naiurm,  from 
nascoTj  to  be  born) ;  and  so  we  judge  that  creation  in  its  parts^ 
and  as  a  whole,  was  not  by  impulse,  but  progression  ;  and  so 
much  so  that  it  may  properly  be  called  a  genesis,  a  birth,  a 
natura.  There  was  the  embryonic,  the  fetal,  and  the  partu- 
rient stage.  And  hence  we  know  not  how  long  light  was  in 
coming  to  its  maximum,  or  any  other  one  of  the  productions 
of  those  singular  days ;  for  we  know  not  the  period  of  gesta- 
tion, when  such  off^^pring  are  begotten  by  the  omnitic  word. 

"  And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  d/ty?^  The 
adjective  attached  to  "  day"  is  the  cardinal  '*  one,"  and  not  the 
ordinal,  "  first ;"  and  the  idiom  allows,  to  resolve  the  remnant 
'of  the  phrase  into  two  propositions,  thus :  "  and  there  was  an 
evening,  and  there  was  a  morning;  one  day."  The  burden  of 
inquiry  now  is  this :  What  does  "  day"  here  moan  ?     We  first 
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seek,  of  course,  for  the  i^ica  hquendi  within  the^arrative. 
The  word  is  used  in  it  fifteen  times.  Once  it  de^uates  an 
element  or  quality :  "  God  called  the  light,  Day."  1 :  5.  Four 
times  it  is  used  to  mark  indefinite  periods.  Of  these,  three 
designate  God's  Sabbath,  and  the  other,  the  entire  period  of 
creation,  where  the  whole  work^is  grouped,  and  called  the  work 
of  one  day ;  2  :  2,  3,  and  2  :  4.  We  call  the  Sabbath  .of  God, 
here  mentioned,  an  indefinite  period  ;  for  though  it  be  claimed 
that  there  is  to  it  a  terminus  a  quo^  it  has  none  ad  quem^  since 
it  still  continues.  Three  times,  "  day"  is  used  to  indicate  the  pe- 
riod that  we  call  daylight,  in  distinction  from  night  ^  1 :  14, 16, 
18.  This  period  is  determined  by  the  sun's  rising  and  setting, 
and  is  therefore  yai*iable  with  the  seasons  and  the  latitudes. 
Once  it  is  used  to  express  a  solar  or  twenty-four  hours'  day, 
where  the  office  of  the  sun  is  prescribed  to  be  "for  seasons, 
and  for  days,  and  years ;''  1  :  14.  Six  cases  remain  to  be  no- 
ticed, where  "  day",  is  used  in  the  formula,  "  the  evening  and 
the  morning  were  the  first  day,"  "  second,"  "  third,"  etc.  Were 
these  solar  days?  The  first  four  certainly  were  not,  for,  till  the 
completion  of  the  fourth  period,  the  sun  was  not  invested  with 
the  office  of  marking  time  on  the  earth.  Were  they  sections 
of  time  of  twenty-four  hours  each,  without  any  reference  to  a 
solar  measurement?  Tiiis  would  be  a  very  strange  assumption, 
to  say  the  least,  for  as  such  time-sections  they  would  sustain 
DO  relations  to  the  sun ;  they  would  have  no  sunrise  nor  sunset, 
no  morning,  noon,  nor  night;  they  would  be  unique,  anoma- 
lous portions  of  time,  and  in  no  such  sense  a  ^'  day,"  as  that 
word  is  any  where  else  used  in  the  Scriptures.  We  therefore  class 
these  four  "  days,"  with  the  four  already  mentioned,  as  indefi- 
nite periods.  Two  of  the  fifteen  cases  of  use  remain,  "  the 
fifth  day"  and  "  the  sixth  day."  Were  these  solar  periods  of 
twenty-four  hours  ?  There  were  at  this  time  solar  days,  for 
the  sun  was  then  filling  his  office ;  but,  as  these  two  stand  in 
the  same  category  with  the  other  four,  as  marking  creative  pe- 
riods, we  properly  rank  them  also  as  unknown  spaces  of  time. 
This  analysis  of  the  use  of  the  word  "  day"  in  the  narrative 
binds  us  over  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  six  days  of  creation 
-were  six  periods  of  time  of  unknown  length  to  us. 
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This  c^qplusion  is  streugthened  by  certain  considerations 
drawn  from  within  the  narrative.  The  work  of  the  fourth 
period  we  judge  to  have  been  the  establishing  of  the  present 
relations  between  the  earth  and  the  heavenly  bodies.  The 
relative  forces  were  determined,  and  the  motions  established 
that  now  fix  our  times  and  seasons.  Such  atmospheric 
changes.were  wrought  as  to  allow  the  light  of  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  stars,  to  visit  the  earth  systematically.  So  were 
they  established  in  their  office  of  "  ruling"  the  earth.  The 
state  of  the  world,  therefore,  anterior  to  the  end  of  the  fourth 
creative  period,  must  have  been  anomalous.  Then  the  terms 
descriptive  of  it  must  have  been  anomalous  also.  At  least,  if 
there  be  an  import  to  the  word  dat/j  in  the  making  of  which 
no  aid  of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  needed,  we  would  naturally 
seek  to  affix  that  import  to  any  specified  ante-solar  periods, 
called  days.  Hence  Augustine  speaks  of  those  days  of  crea- 
tion aa,  non  vera  dies,  sed  morse.  And  in  another  place  he 
says,  '*Qui  dies  cnjusmodi  sint,  aut  perdifficile  nobis,  ant 
etiam  impossibile  est  cogitare,  quanto  magis  dicere."  * 

Again,  if  any  one  conceive  these  creative,  to  be  ordinary, 
days,  let  him  complete  his  conception  by  fixing  his  thoughts 
on  the  beginning  of  the  twelve  hours  of  the  night  of  the  first 
day ;  or  let  him,  in  mental  vision,  see  an  ordinary  morning, 
noon,  and  night,  such  as  pertain  to  ordinary  days,  in  each  of 
the  first  four. 

Once  more,  God^s  resting  after  his  six  days'  work  still  con- 
tinues, and  is  given  as  the  divine  sanction  of  the  Sabbath  for 
man.  If,  now,  the  creative  periods  were  ordinary  days,  how 
does  God's  resting  through  an  indefinite  number  of  centuries, 
after  six  times  twenty-four  hours  of  labor,  become  a  reason  for 
our  resting  one  seventh  of  our  time  ?  The  parallelism  fails ; 
and  yet  in  it  is  supposed  to  be  found  the  divine  institution  of 
the  Sabbath  for  man,  based  on  divine  example.  But,  if  we 
leave  the  six  periods  indefinite,  the  parallelism  and  the  infer- 
ence coincide. 

We  draw  but  one  other  consideration  from  the  narrative, 

*  Civ.  Dei.  11 :  6. 
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bat  that  an  important  one,  confirmatory  of  our  coaclusion  on 
the  meaning  of  the  word  day.   In  strict  fidelity  to  the  original, 
and  following  more  closely  the  radical  import  of  the  words, 
the  phrase  "  the  evening  and  the  morning"  might  be  trans- 
lated "  the  mingled  and  the  separated."    The  terms  a*i5  and 
^p^  indicate  the  antithetic  states  of  obscurity  and  clearness, 
whether  they  be  applied  to  matter  as  confused  or  arranged,  or 
to  an  object  of  vision  as  being  dim  or  distinct,  or  to  a  truth 
as  hypothetic  and  contingent  or  certain.    The  meaning  of  the 
verb  fr©m  which  the  word  evening  is  derived  is  well  set  forth 
in  that  taunting  proposition  of  Eabshakeh  to  Hezekiah,  "  Now 
therefore,  give  pledges^  I  pray  thee,  to  my  master,  the  king  of 
Assyria,  and  I  will  give  thee  two  thousand  horses,  if  thou  be 
able  on  thy  part  to  set  riders  upon  them."  Isaiah  36  :  8. 
"Give  pledges,"  i*iyrin,  which  in  our  colloquial  idiom  we 
should  express  by  the  phrase,  "  I  will  lay  the  wager,"  or  "  I 
will  bet  you,"  that  if  I  furnish  so  many  horses,  you  cannot 
furnish  enough  riders  for  them.     Here  the  verb  is  used  to  ex- 
press what  is  obscure  and  uncertain,  as  an  object  that  lies  in 
dim  figure  in  the  evening  twilight    How  well  these  terms, 
'  the  mingled  and  the  separated,'  designate  the  former  and 
the  latter  stages  of  the  earth  in  the  first  period  of  creation, 
must  be  evident.    What  mingling  and  obscurity  till  light  be- 
gan to  be  evolved ;  then  what  separating  in  the  process,  and 
in  the  eflfect  what  clearness  I    So,  in  each  of  the  six  creative 
periods,  it  had  two,  and  antithetic,  stages ;   the  first  was  the 
mingled  and  disordered,  the  second   the  separated  and  ar- 
ranged.    For  example,  in  the  first  part  or  evening  of  the 
second  day^  water,  vapor,  and  air  were  one  lawless,  mingled 
compound.    In  the  secpnd  part  or  morning  of  that  day  there 
was  the  result  of  separation — an  atmosphere,  vapor  or  the 
clouds  fioating  in  it,  and  the  waters  spread  beneath  it.    Take 
the  third  period.    In  the  former  part,  earthy  matter  was  inor- 
ganic, and  so  mingled,  blended.    In  the  latter  part  of  that 
period,  the  same  matter  stands  forth  in  the  beautiful  organisms 
of  vegetable  life.    Under  the  formative  hand  of  God,  mani- 
fested in  natural  laws  then  incipient,  the  whole  has  come  about 
through  dividing,  shaping  processes.    And  thus  is  illustrated 
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most  felicUonsly  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  word  of  this  ac- 
count of  the  creation^  hdrd.  Thus  did  God  cut|  divide,  arrange, 
and  organize,  and  so  create. 

This  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  radical  meaning  of  the 
words  rendered  evening  and  morning.  Thus  viewed,  as  two 
protracted  and  antithetic  stages  of  the  earth  in  each  of  those 
creative  periods,  the  use  of  the  cardinal  adjective,  '^  one,"  and 
then  of  the  ordinals,  '^  second,"  '^  third,"  etc.,  in  the  six  suc- 
cessive formulas,  is  very  significant.  The  suggestion  of  Kosen- 
miiller  in  his  Scholia  on  the  passage,  ^^  quemadmodui^  Latini 
et  Graeci  quoque  numeralia  Cardin.  pro  Ordinalibus  ponere 
Solent,"  does  not  appear  to  exhaust  the  design  of  Moses  in  this 
peculiarity  of  expression.  It  seems  more  an  intentional  than 
idiomatic  use  of  a  word,  and  as  if  he  would  state,  that  the  two 
opposite  stages  of  the  earth,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  con- 
stituted '^  one"  day,  period,  age,  or  step  in  its  wonderful  ad- 
vance towards  its  present  state ;  then  there  was  like  it  a 
"second"  period,  then  a  "third,"  and  so  on,  each  having 
equally  contrasted  characteristics  in  its  two  parts. 

One  question  remains.  Will  the  Scriptures  elsewhere  sane* 
tion  this  use  of  the  word  day  as  an  indefinite  period  ?  It  is 
sufficient  to  reply  that  the  ordinary  use  of  the  word  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  to  designate  time^  without  regard  to  its  duration, 
a9,  the  day  of  the  Lord,  the  day  of  vengeance,  of  darkness, 
of  judgment,  and  of  salvation.  Where  it  designates  a  work, 
it  embraces  moments,  months,  years,  centuries,  as  the  work 
done  may  require ;  and  a  solar  day  is  no  part  of  the  idea  in 
such  case.  Examples  are  abundant,  though  hardly  necessary. 
"  Wo  worth  the  day^^  of  Egypt's  protracted  period  of  over- 
throw :  Ezek.  30  :  2.  "  The  day  of  temptation  in  the  wilder- 
ness," which  was  "  forty  years  long ;"  f^s.  95.  "  Remember,  O 
Lord,  the  children  of  Edom  in  the  day  of  Jerusalem,"  a  period 
embracing  much  of  the  time  of  the  final  campaign  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar against  Jerusalem ;  Ps.  137.  "  In  his  days  shall 
the  righteous  fiourish,"  a  period  as  indefinite  in  its  termination 
as  the  teign  of  the  Messiah ;  Ps.  72  :  7.  So  Micah  4  : 1,  to 
the  same  eifect,  "  In  the  last  days  it  shall  come  to  pass  that 
the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house,"  etc.    And  of  tl^e  existence 
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of  this  glorions  King  the  same  prophet  says,  '^  whose  goings 
forth  have  been  from  of  old,  from  everlasting,"  literally,  and  in 
the  marginal  reading,  '^  from  the  days  of  eternity  f  6 :  2.  Here 
the  thought  of  solar  time,  or  even, of  the  computation  of  the 
cycles  of  centuries  implied,  is  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  import 
of  day.  But  we  need  not  multiply  instances.  To  employ 
the  word  day  to  express  an  indefinite  period  of  time  is  com- 
mon usage  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  So  are  we  confirmed  in 
our  conclusion,  that  the  six  days  of  creation  were  six  periods 
of  time  of  unknown  length  to  us. 

This  interpretation  of  one  of  the  six  stages  of  the  creation, 
with  the  general  principles  stated  and  intimated*,  indicates,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  the  main  scope  of  the  Mosaic  account.    It 
does  not  profess  to  give  or  even  suggest  a  solution  of  all  the 
difficulties  that  this  difficult  portion  of  the  "Word  of  God  con- 
tains ;  but  the  views  unfolded  cover  the  essentials  that  are  in 
controversy.     To  both  parties  in  question,  Moses  and  the 
Geologist,  it  gives  the  amplest  verge.    It  vindicates  to  the  in- 
spired historian  an  understanding  of  what  he  wrote,  and  a 
knowledge  of  his  subject  so  far  as  he  attempted  to  convey  in- 
formation.   Then,  following  his  language  as  importing  what  it 
meant  when  he  used  it,  we  obtain,  by  legitimate  exegesis,  his 
views.    So  we  close  that  dangerous  inlet  into  inspired  histori- 
cal documents,  whereby  they  are  made  to  mean  what  they  can 
be  made  to  contain.    By  this  theory  of  interpretation  exegesis 
is  practically  inverted,'  and  hermeneutics  becomes  a  process  of 
importation,  and  not  of  exportation  alone.    Thus  those  words 
are  made  free  ports  of  entry  and  exit  for  commerce  in  truths 
inspired  and  uninspired,  theological  and  scientific.    To  guard 
the  sacred  wealth  of  truth  within,  to  keep  those  ideas  of  divine 
manufacture  from  being  mingled  and  corrupted  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  human  laborers,  we  would  impose  an  embargo  on  all 
imports.    While  Moses  is  thus  allowed  to  speak  for  himself 
and  explain  his  own  meaning,  he  "gives  the  geologist  full 
scope  for  his  largest  speculations  concerning  the  age  of  the 
world,"  and  "  time  enough  for  all  the  changes  of  mineral  con  - 
stitution  and  organic  life  which  its  strata  reveal."    While  he 
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claims  that  all  the  power  shown  in  the  work  of  creation  is  of 
God,  in  its  inception,  progress,  and  conclusion,  he  allows,  by 
the  terms  he  employs,  such  action  of  natural  laws  as  must 
satisfy  any  theistic  student  in  the  physical  sciences.  So  are 
revelation  and  science  kept  distinct,  the  one  reverenced,  the 
other  respected,  and  Moses  and  the  Geologist  harmonized. 


Art.  v.— the  spiritual  IN  MAN,  THE  PROPER  OBJECT 

OF  PULPIT  ADDRESS. 

By  Rev.  N.  G.  Clark,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Vermont 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  Scriptural  idea  of  the  office  of  the 
Christian  preacher,  and  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  as 
the  proper  object  of  his  address,  is  obscured  by  the  mate- 
rialism of  the  age,  or  lost  amid  the  manifold  forms  of  culture 
and  attainment  expected  of  him.  This  result  cannot  be 
charged  upon  any  lack  of  definite  statement  on  the  part  of  the 
sacred  writers ;  least  of  all  upon  him  who  has  made  this  a 
prominent  topic  in  one  of  his  letters.  According  to  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  the  Christian  preacher  is  a  man  who  has  re- 
ceived, not  the  spirit  of  the  world  to  understand  its  science 
and  learning,  to  follow  its  principles  and  to  engage  in  its  ser- 
vice, but  he  has  received  the  Spirit  which  is  of  God,  that  he 
may  know  the  things  that  are  freely  given  us  of  God  ;  the  in- 
finite riches  of  Christ,  the  mysteries  of  redeeming  love,  and 
the  ^ower  of  an  endless  life.  He  is,  in  short,  a  spiritual  man, 
born  again  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  thus  with  spiritual  dis- 
cernment, that  he  may  know  the  things  of  God.  And  these 
things  of  God,  these  supernatural  truths  centering  in  Christ 
and  his  cross,  which  have  been  revealed  to  him  in  the  con- 
scious experiences  of  his  believing  heart,  in  sympathy  with 
the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God ;  these  truths  will  make  up  the 
sum  of  his  preaching.  The  method  is  not  that  of  science,  or 
philosophy,  or  of  the  popular  lecture ;  it  is  not,  as  in  the  sight 
of  men,  to  instruct  the  intellect  or  to  please  the  taste  or  gratify 
the  passions;  but  as  the  subject-matter  was  above  human 
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wisdom,  SO  the  method  must  not  be  in  accordance  with  the 
maxims  of  human  wisdom,  but  in  words  and  forms  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  teacheth ;  in  thoughts  that  breathe  of  near  com- 
munion with  God,  and  words  that  bum  as  coals  of  heavenly 
fire ;  and  all  with  the  awfulness  and  serious  purpose  that  be- 
long to  the  immediate  presence  of  the  King  of  kings. 

And  as  neither  the  character  of  the  preacher,  his  subject- 
'  matter,  nor  his  method  lie  within  the  range,  nor  are  in  any 
sense  the  result  of  mere  human  wisdom,  so  the  object  of  ad- 
dress is  not  the  sensuous  or  intellectual  part  of  our  being,  but 
our  distinctively  spiritual  nature.  The  preacher,  therefore,  does 
not  address  the  things  of  God  to  the  sensuous  appetites,  the 
hopes  or  fears  simply,  not  to^our  love  of  the  beautiful,  not  to 
our  faculties  of  knowledge,  whether  dwarfed  and  stunted  and 
stifled  by  ignorance  and  superstition,  or  developed  by  art  and 
science  and  philosc^hy,  as  in  the  Flatos  and  Miltons,  the 
Raphaels  and  the  Humboldts  of  the  race,  till  men  stand 
amazed  at  the  possible  powers  and  capabilities  of  the  human 
soul ;  but  to  the  distinctively  spiritual  in  man,  to  the  germ  of 
eternities  that  lies  shrouded  in  its  vestment  of  clay,  to  tliat 
whereby  man  the  finite  is  linked  to  the  infinite  and  eternal, 
commending  ourselves  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight 
of  God.  It  is  because  of  this  spiritual  nature  in  man,  for  the 
sake  of  its  deliverance  from  sin,  and  its  restoration,  that  the 
whole  system  of  grace  has  been  begun  and  carried  forward  ; 
the  character  of  the  preacher  depends  on  it ;  and  the  whole 
subject-matter  and  method  of  preaching  are  <letermined  by 
reference  to  it. 

We  have,  then,  for  our  theme.  The  spirit  and  nature  of  man, 
the  distinctive  object  of  address  on  the  part  of  the  preacher. 
He  is  to  apply  the  things  of  God  revealed  to  him  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  the  heart  and  conscience,  to  the  distinctively  spiritual 
nature  in  man,  to  convince  of  sin,  to  confirm  in  faith  and 
righteousness. 

I.  Let  us  first  look  at  the  character  and  essential  quality  of 
man's  spiritual  nature,  and  then  at  some  of  the  results  that 
follow. 

Man  is  not  mechanical,  but  vital ;  not  material,  but  spirit- 
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ual ;  not  animal,  bnt  living  soul;  made  in  the  image  and  like- 
ness of  God.  His  spirit  or  reason  is  from  God  directly.  He 
made  him  of  the  dast  of  the  ground,  bnt  breathed  into  his 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  sonl. 
<'  To  have  reason  and  to  know  God  are  one,  jnst  as  not  to 
know  God  and  to  be  an  animal  are  one."  *  The  reasonless 
brute  is  ignorant  of  moral  truths  and  of  God  their  sum  and 
centre ;  man  cannot  be.  He  has  and  must  have  an  idea  of 
God,  and  can  deny  him  only  as  he  denies  his  own  freedom  and 
his  own  spirit ;  root  out  such  knowledge  can  he  never.  Every 
moral  duty  in  its  last  analysis  is  duty  to  God ;  that  which 
binds  in  the  conscience  is  his  will ;  obedience  to  moral  law  is 
at  bottom  obedience  to  God,  from  whom,  by  whom,  for  whom 
we  are.  All  moral  life  goes  forth  from  Him,  at  every  point 
of  its  development  depends  on  Him,  and  in  all  its  manifesta- 
tions may  be  traced  back  to  Him,  as  to  its  stedfast,  central 
ource. 

Fallen  into  sin,  blinded  by  it,  and  in  bondage  to  it,  the  hu- 
man spirit  still  attests  its  true  destiny.  It  still  witnesses  to 
what  man  ought  to  be,  often  even  by  the  sternest  reproaches 
for  what  he  actually  is.  It^is  well  known  that  no  nation  of 
men,  however  sunk  in  ignorance,  superstition,  or  vice,  has  yet 
been  found  that  has  not  had  some  conception  of  a  divine  power 
over  them  to  which  they  are  subject ;  it  naay  be  of  one  God, 
or  ten,  or  fifty,  but  always  of  some  power  capable  of  doing 
them  good  or  evil ;  so  firmly  is  the  idea  of  a  Divine  Being 
inlaid  in  the  very  structure  of  the  soul,  we  might  almost  say, 
one  with  it.  Men  may  change  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible 
God  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to 
birds,  and  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things,  and  they 
have  often  done  so ;  yet  some  god  they  do  have  and  must  have, 
before  whose  wrath  to  tremble  for  their  sins.  In  a  storm  at 
sea  the  hardened,  blaspheming  infidel  will  tremble  in  view  of 
a  coming  judgment  worse  than  the  creaking,  staggering  ship, 
that  alone  keeps  him  from  a  watery  grave  and  the  doom  he 
fears.    He  too,  in  such  an  hour,  must  bear  witness  to  the  no- 

*  Jaoobi 
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blenesB  and  original  destination  of  a  sonl  be  has  debased  in 
sin  and  iniquity. 

We  are  still  a  light  nnto  ourselves,  much  as  we  may  strive 
to  suppress  the  truth  by  our  unrighteousness.  There  is  still 
in  us  a  spiritual  nature,  that  holds  on  and  holds  out,  abuse  it 
as  we  will.  And  it  is  this  spiritual  nature  which  furnishes  the 
only  point  of  contact  for  the  truth  in  the  unregenerate  heart. 
There,  imbedded  as  in  the  very  substance  of  the  spirit,  may  be 
seen  the  primal  ideas  of  all  moral  government,  seen  as  in  a 
glass  darkly  it  may  be,  and  becoming  even  fainter  and  fainter 
by  the  lapse  of  time  and  sinful  indulgence,  but  still  there, 
and  there  as  the  ground  of  moral  responsibility ;  a  mirror  to 
reflect  the  truths  of  God.  This  indwelling  and  inalienable 
law  of  duty,  manifesting  itself  to  the  soul  of  every  rational 
being,  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  our  spiritual  nature. 
"  It  is  that  by  which  we  are  most  nearly  and  consciously  con- 
nected  with  him  in  whom  we  Uve  and  move  and  have  our 

being It  is  the  still  small  voice  of  God,  his  guiding 

and  warning  voice,  revealing  in  the  sanctuary  of  our  souls  the 
truths  of  eternity,  reproving  us  for  our  sins,  recalling  us  from 
our  wanderings,  and  saying  unceasingly,  this,  this  is  the  way, 
walk  ye  in  it."  * 

This  therefore — the  distinctively  spiritual  in  man — in  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  must  be  the  proper  object  of  address 
on  the  part  of  him  who  would  apply  spiritual  truths  to  the 
conversion  and  sanctification  of  men.  For  we  must  not  tbrget 
that  the  essential  character  of  man's  spiritual  being  has  not 
been  changed  despite  its  bondage  to  sin.  The  former  rightful 
master  has  become  the  slave,  and  is  put  on  most  slavish  serv- 
ice to  the  lusts  and  passions  of  our  corrupt  earthly  nature. 
So  we  are  bom,  the  children  of  wrath,  and  so  we  live,  the 
slaves  of  sin  and  wrath  according  to  the  course  of  this  world, 
till  bom  again  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  through  faith  in  the  Ora- 
cified.  Those  common  expressions  of  Scripture,  ransom,  de- 
liverance, redemption,  all  imply  and  recognize  this  slavery. 
And  it  is  because  the  soul  is  unchanged,  though  in  slavery, 

*  Memoir  of  Pies.  Marsh,  p.  409- 
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that  such  pains  have  been  taken,  snch  infinite  wisdom  and 
love  displayed,  in  its  redemption.  It  is  spirit  still,  and  ever 
and  anon  bears  witness  to  its  trne  character ;  sometimes  by 
our  dissatisfaction  with  all  earthly  good,  sometimes  by  a  long- 
ing after  a  good  we  have  not  and  know  not  where  to  find,  and 
sometimes  by  the  deepest  self-loathing  and  abhorrence,  and 
the  bitter  cry,  "  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this 
death  V 

In  the  believer,  this  spiritual  nature,  long  stifled  and  sup- 
pressed, long  dead  in  sin,  is  quickened  and  made  alive.  The 
man  is  wakened  up  to  a  just  sense  of  his  real  character.  He 
is  bom  again.  There  is  no  longer  simply  the  feeble  striving 
of  an  unenlightened  conscience  against  the  burden  of  corrup- 
tion. The  Spirit  of  God  bears  witness  with  our  spirit ;  and 
light  floods  into  the  darkened  chambers  of  the  soul.  We  know 
him  that  is  true,  because  we  are  in  him  that  is  true ;  we  know 
the  things  that  are  freely  given  us  of  God,  for  our  understand- 
ings are  enlightened  and  we  do  his  will ;  and  this  understand- 
ing becomes  a  well-spring  of  life  to  him  that  hath  it  And 
more  than  all,  and  better  than  all,  we  know  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  will  guide  us  into  all  truth.  Setting  aside  all  superstitious 
fancies  and  make-believes,  it  is  still  a  fact,  and  a  fact  that  can 
not  be  got  round,  that  the  humble  believer  often  has  occasion 
to  say,  as  some  new  truth  opens  up  to  him,  or  some  difficulty 
clears  away :  ''  It  is  plain  to  me  that  this  wisdom  is  not  mine, 
but  cometh  down  directly  from  above." 

And  yet  more  ;  it  is  every  where  assumed  in  the  Bible  that 
we  can  feel  the  force  of  its  truths,  that  we  do  have  a  sense  of 
them,  prior  to  all  reasoning,  simply  because  we  are  men^  and 
not  mere  things.  So  the  commands  of  God  are  always  ad- 
dressed to  us  as  simple  imperatives,  involving  their  own 
grounds,  and  carrying  their  justifying  reasons  with  them. 
Our  inner  man,  our  conscience,  approves  them  to  be  holy,  just, 
and  good,  not  because  this  or  that  reason  can  be  assigned  to 
J4i8tify  them,  but  for  what  they  are  in  themselves.  They  ai'C 
not,  therefore,  to  be  speculated  about,  but  to  be  obeyed,  to  be 
accepted  by  that  spiritual  nature  in  us  which  must  be  respon- 
sive to  the  Divine,  if  we  will  but  allow  its  voice  to  be  heard. 
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Why  else  Bhould  we  hear  Paul  speak  of  commendiDg  oar- 
selves  to  every  man's  conscieDce  in  the  sight  of  God,  or  of  the 
Gentiles  being  a  law  nnto  themselves  ?  It  was  npon  the  ears 
of  snch  beings  that  the  words  of  the  Saviour  fell.  Such  a  spir- 
itual nature  prompted  the  reply  of  the  rude  Hindoo  worship- 
per of  Buddha,  "Teacher,  what  you  say  respecting  the  eternal 
God  must  he  trtie.^^  And  from  the  days  of  Christ  to  this  pre- 
sent, recognizing  and  addressing  such  a  spiritual  nature,  the 
Pauls  and  the  Baxters,  and  the  Whitefields  andtheMcCheynes 
have  poured  the  truth  in  the  ears  of  listening  throngs,  aad  the 
word  has  had  free  course  and  been  glorified. 

II.  In  the  second  place,  it  follows  as  the  direct  result  of  such 
a  spiritual  nature,  that  no  just  s^pse  or  satisfying  conviction  of 
religious  truths  or  doctrines  can  be  obtained,  except  through 
the  conscious  experiences  of  our  own  spiritual  being ;  in  other 
words,  except  through  a  practical  Christian  experience.  The 
things  of  God,  the  eternal  verities  of  the  spiritual  world,  are 
not  comprehensible  by  our  mere  intellectual  faculties.  The 
result  of  our  reasonings  is  at  best  but  a  conception,  a  thought 
of  our  minds,  not  a  vital  informing  power.  The  sphere  of 
spiritual  truth  is  wholly  distinct  from  that  of  science  and  phi- 
losophy. As  the  life  of  the  body  reveals  itself  in  every  move- 
ment of  limb  and  muscle,  in  the  tlirilling  nerve,  the  beating 
pulse,  and  the  beaming  eye,  and  is  sustained  by  its  appropri- 
ate nourishment,  and  completed  in  the  full  and  harmonious 
activity  of  its  physical  powers,  so  is  there  a  life  of  the  intellect 
and  of  the  spirit,  no  less  real,  no  less  in  need  of  their  appro- 
priate support,  and  no  less  seeking  a  complete  development  of 
their  varied  energies.  As  bread  to  the  body,  scientific  truth 
or  philosophy  to  the  intellect,  so  are  righteousness  and  the  spir- 
itual truths  of  God  to  the  spirit.  With  profound  philosophic 
truth,  Christ  declares  that  he  is  the  Bread  of  life,  knd  offers 
himself  to  those  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness, 
that  they  may  be  filled. 

Therefore,  religious  truth  is  not  addressed  to  our  speculative 
intellect,  but  to  the  living  spirit,  that  it  may  become  a  part 
of  the  soul's  life^  and  then  be  known  from  a  practical  acquain- 
tance wth  its  real  work  and  power.    It  must  enter  into  the 
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deep  places  of  the  soul,  ronfie  up  and  set  in  heaUhfnl  action, 
or  enter  into  conflict  with,  the  powere  and  energies  that  lie 
there.  A  new  world  is  then  opened ;  a  new  revelation  from 
God  flashes  in  npon  the  darkness  that  brooded  over  the  sonl ; 
and  where  shall  we  look  for  just  sense  of  religious  truth  but 
here  in  the  place  of  its  working;  here  where  we  may  see  it 
grappling  with  the  sinful  tendencies  of  the  soul  and  winning 
the  victory  ?  The  fact  is,  as  we  know  what  life  is  by  living, 
so  we  can  know  religious  truth  only  as  we  see  its  relations  to 
our  spiritual  wants ;  only  as  we  feel  its  quickening  power ; 
only  as  we  see  and  feel  its  bearings  on  our  eternal  state  and 
character.  For  religious  truth  is  vital,  not  formal  like  the 
truths  of  science  or  philosopl;^.  The  mind  can  comprehend 
these,  and  bring  them  within  the  scope  of  its  logic,  but  it  can- 
not do  so  with  the  ideas  of  the  spiritual  world.  By  holding 
them  off  at  a  distance  as  it  were,  we  can  at  best  get  but  a 
single  phase  of  them,  and  then,  if  pleased  with  such  bare  in- 
tellectual process,  run  off  with  it  into  a  system,  possibly  into 
an  absurdity  to  the  dishonor  of  the  truth ;  but  comprehend 
them  in  all  their  fullness  it  cannot.  Just  as  the  vital  princi- 
ple takes  up  and  combines  the  material  elements  into  the  liv- 
ing organism,  be  it  plant  or  animal,  to  the  neglect  of  all  the 
laws  of  pure  chemistry,  so  the  free  spirit  of  religious  truth 
works  above  logical  formulas,  and  will  be  revealed  in  its  true 
beauty  only  when  it  sits  enthroned  mistress  of  the  heart. 

Judging  of  man,  according  to  his  original  and  ideal  type,  if 
we  afi^m  the  freedom  of  his  spiritual  nature,  the  stern  fact 
meets  us,  he  is  in  bondage.  What  he  would  he  does  not,  and 
what  he  would  not  he  does ;  and  the  sad  testimony  comes  up 
from  a  world  groaning  and  travailing  together,  he  is  in  bond- 
age ;  and,  while  out  of  Christ,  the  more  he  strives  to  be  free, 
the  more  he  feels  the  chain ;  and  when  he  strives  the  hardest 
it  is  only  to  wring  forth  the  bitterest  cry  of  bondage. 

If  baffled  on  this  side,  we  take  the  opposite  position  and 
deny  man's  freedom,  then  the  progress  of  the  race,  the  crea- 
tions of  art,  the  sense  of  guilt  and  the  feeling  of  responsibility 
become  enigmas.    But  the  Christian  knows  he  is  free,  and  yet 
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dependent  <5n  the  grace  of  God ;  i^d  the  sinner  knows  that  he 
is  free,  even  while  dependent  on  the  law  of  sin. 

So  is  it  that  religions  trnths  and  doctrines  are  felt  and 
known  in  the  humblest  Christian's  experience  that  baffle  all 
the  proudest  eflfbrts  of  specnlation.  "  Divine  things,"  says  Au- 
gustine, ^^  must  be  incorporated  into  the  life  and  the  affections, 
before  we  are  capable  of  an  intellectual  knowledge  of  them."* 

And  so  only  is  it  that  we  attain  a  satisfying  conviction  of 
the  reality  and  power  of  any  religious  truth  or  doctrine.  With 
the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness.  The  wandering, 
tempest-tossed  soul,  never  finds  resttill  the  truth  is  lodged  in  the 
distinctively  spiritual  nature ;  till  the  heart  is  given  up  to  God. 
Here  is  the.mistake  of  so  many  noble  minds  at  the  present 
day,  apparently  earnest  inquirers  after  the  truth,  but  to  whom 
the  claims  of  Christianity  and  the  experiences  of  Christian 
men  and  women  seem  as  idle  tales.  They  go  from  doctrine  to 
doctrine,  it  may  be,  but  find  no  rest  till  at  last  in  despair,  they 
sink  away  into  hopeless  infidelity,  or  throw  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  the  Church  of  Bome.  The  fact  is,  arguments  and 
evidence  addressed  merely  to  the  intellect  can  never  attain  to 
a  calm,  solid  conviction  that  no  power  can  shake.  The  value 
of  intellectual  arguments,  be  they  never  so  good,  is  only  to 
clear  away  the  obstacles,  which  prejudice,  or  error,  or  igno- 
rance, interpose  to  the  clear  vision.  In  the  humble  believing 
spirit,  the  intention  of  spiritual  truth  is  ever  ready  to  outrun 
the  argument.  The  facts  cited  in  proof  of  a  point  have  a  value 
rather  as  reflecting  the  light  of  a  foregone  conclusion.  The 
mind  never  truly  bases  its  conviction  solely  on  the  evidence 
after  it  has  once  been  given,  important  as  it  was  in  its  place, 
but  on  its  own  inward  witness.  We  know  that  the  thing  is 
so,  by  a  feeling  rather  than  a  perception. 

It  is  thus  that  the  profoundest  convictions  of  gospel  truth 
centre  around  the  simplest  utterances  of  our  Lord.  With  each 
advance  in  Christian  experience,  the  words  of  Christ  become 
only  the  more  radiant,  the  more  full  of  spirit  and  life  to 

^  *  ToiToy'g  Neander,  ii  358, 
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the  believing  heart,  thus  containing  in  themselves  their  own 
highest  evidence  to  our  spiritual  being. 

As  there  is  an  aesthetic  emotion  awakened  by.  the  beautiful 
or  the  grand  in  nature  or  in  art,  that  is  often  mistaken  for  pietj, 
but  which  really  lifts  the  soul  no  higher  than  the  mountains  or 
the  cathedral  towers  amid  which  it  is  begotten,  so  there  is  a 
theology  that  would  find  its  sole  proof  of  the  existence  of  God 
in  the  works  of  creation.  It  looks  at  each  species  of  mechan- 
ism in  the  heavens  above  and  in  the  earth  beneath ;  it  pene- 
trates below  tlie  surface  of  the  earth  that  it  may  notice  each 
varied  deposit  and  count  the  different  rocky  strata ;  it  accom- 
panies the  traveller  over  desert  and  amid  icebergs,  that  it  may 
be  present  at  each  new  discovery,  and  is  tremblingly  anxious 
lest  the  foundations  of  its  time-honored  creed  should  be  sapped 
by  some  godless  adventurer.  If  any  satisfaction  is  ever  gain- 
ed in  this  way,  it  is  due  not  to  the  process  pursued,  but  ra- 
ther to  certain  intuitive  convictions  that  will  not  be  set  aside. 

Better  one  gleam  of  the  truth,  that  sometimes  in  the  midst 
of  these  bare  intellectual  exercises  comes  breaking  in  upon  the 
mind  like  lightning  flash  on  the  traveller  waylaid  by  darkness 
and  storm,  instantly  revealing  the  whole  scene  in  which  we 
are.  With  a  strange  thrill  of  gladness  the  soul  somehow  leaps 
to  meet  its  heavenly  visitant,  assured  that  Ood  is !  Better 
than  arguments,  more  convincing  than  demonstrations,  is  this 
silent  witnessing  of  the  Spirit  of  God  with  our  spirit.  Infinite 
Power  may  send  forth  its  flames  of  flre,  or  roll  the  thunder 
crashing  along  the  sky ;  Infinite  intelligence  may  clothe  the 
earth  in  beauty ;  but  all  this  is  comparatively  nothing  to  me 
till  my  eye  has  been  opened  to  see  my  relations  to  Him  as  my 
Maker,  my  Judge,  and  my  Bedeemer.  Then  as  a  glad  child 
shall  I  every  where  see  my  Father's  hand.  Then  shall  I  re- 
joice  in  that  power,  for  it  is  pledged  to  sustain  me  its  creature  ; 
then  shall  I  see  his  love  and  goodness  in  all  this  beauty  and 
loveliness  with  which  he  has  invested  my  earthly  home  ;  and 
then  shall  each  thing  in  nature,  from  the  stars  in  heaven  to  the 
tiniest  animalcule  that  may  sport  in  a  rain-drop,  yea,  every- 
thing shall  have  a  voice,  and  the  whole  universe  shall  have  a 
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voice,  and  shall  speak  to  my  believing  heart,  and  tell  me  of 
Him,  even  as  the  sea-shell  murmurs  to  my  ear  of  its  ocean- 
home. 

"  "What,"  says  a  late  English  writer,  "  what  is  our  proof  of 
immortality !  Not  the  analogies  of  nature ;  the  resurrection 
of  nature  from  a  winter  grave,  or  the  emancipation  of  the  but- 
terfly. Not  even  the  testimony  to  the  fact  of  risen  dead  ;  for 
who  dops  not  know  how  shadowy  and  unsubstantial  these  in- 
tellectual proofs  become  in  an  unspiritual  frame  of  mind  ? 
No,  the  life  of  the  spirit  is  the  evidence.  Heaven  begun,  is 
the  living'  proof  that  makes  the  heaven  to  come  credible. 
Christ  in  you  is  the  hope  of  glory.  It  is  the  eagle  eye  of  faith, 
which  penetrates  the  grave,  and  sees  far  into  the  tranquil 
things  of  death.  He  alone  can  believe  in  immortality  who 
feels  the  resurrection  in  him."*  He  that  believeth  hath  ever- 
lasting life.  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things,  the  spiritual  expe- 
riences, which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him. 

These  convictions  of  Cnristians  are  not  the  offspring  of  a 
vain  credulity.  The  Christian  experience  is  not  an  idle  fancy ; 
it  is  not  the  mere  excited  feeling  of  the  hour,  conjured  up  by 
the  skill  of  the  orator,  or  begotten  by  a  superstitious  fear.  A 
mightier  agent  than  flesh  or  bWod  has  been  at  work  in  the 
depths  of  the  Christian  heart  It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth, 
the  flesh  profiteth  nothing.  And  now  the  truths  from  which 
the  unrenewed  man  turned  coldly  away,  as  from  hard  sayings, 
which  he  sought  in  vain  to  comprehend,  and  to  be  persuaded 
of  while  he  refused  them  access  to  his  heart ;  now  to  the  be- 
liever, they  are  spirit  and  they  are  a  life;  as  a  fountain  spring- 
ing up  into  everlasting  life.  They  are  related  to  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  soul,  and  receiving  them  the  soul  receives  its  own. 
It  now  has  to  do  with  eternal  truths,  and  eternal  realities,  and 
this  makes  the  true  Christian  experience  abiding.  It  has  a 
rational  ground,  for  it  rests  on  the  essential  nature  of  the  soul, 
and  its  relation  as  a  flnite  spirit  to  God  its  author,  and  on  reli- 
gions truth  as  the  means  of  its  life  and  development.     Hence 

*  Boberteon'B  Ser.  Ist  sec.  p.  S68. 
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again  it  is  a  rational  ground,  which  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  lies  out  of  the  reach  of  the  wisdom  of  unrenewed  men. 
And  just  here  lies  the  mystery  of  the  Gospel,  that  it  is  reveal- 
ed only  to  faith.  Only  he  that  does  the  will  of  God,  can  know 
of  the  doctrine.  Otherwise  one  might  have  science,  one  could 
not  have  faith. 

Yet  this  again  is  the  glory  of  the  Gospel.  ^^  I  thank  thee,  O 
Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  thou  hast  hid  these 
thiugs  from  the  wise  and  the  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them 
unto  babes."  The  Gospel  is  not  a  thing  of  caste,  or  privilege, 
or  culture,  but  is  for  humanity,  and  is  therefore  addressed  to 
that  which  is  common  to  all  men,  to  their  spiritual  nature, 
their  heart  and  conscience.  Here  there  is  neither  Greek  nor 
Jew,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free,  but  Christ  is  all,  re- 
vealing himself  by  the  same  religious  experiences  ip  every  be- 
lieving heart,  and  granting  to  all  the  same  conviction  of  the 
power  and  glory  of  his  work.  Set  if  you  will  the  unlettered 
Christian  to  arguing  with  a  subtle  skeptic.  The  infidel  argu- 
ments he  may  not  be  able  to  answer.  He  knows  they  are  not 
good,  but  he  cannot  tell  why.  He  is  baffled,  silent,  and  yet 
he  has  the  thing  if  he  has  not  words  to  express  it ;  he  has  the 
thing,  but  the  wisdom  of  this  world  cannot  see  it.  If  ay,  he 
has  the  argument,  written  as  by  no  mental  hand,  on  the  secret 
tablet  of  his  souL  Millions  have  believed  in  the  truth,  lived 
in  it,  and  been  ready  to  die  for  it,  who,  unable  to  give  any 
learned  explanation  of  their  faith,  have  none  the  less  surely 
known  him  in  whom  they  have  believed.  Nay,  more,  when 
the  discipline  of  the  schools  has  £Euled,  and  their  carefully 
framed  formulas  have  gone  down  before  a  sharp-sighted  infidel 
criticism,  and  the  hearts  of  the  princes  and  the  captains  have 
been  ready  to  faint  for  fear,  the  humble  believers  of  the  sacra- 
mental hosts  have  stood  firm,  never  known  they  were  beaten, 
and  at  last  been  left  masters  of  the  field.  They  had  received 
not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  spirit  which  is  of  God. 

We  pass  to  consider,  what  light  is  thus  thrown  upon  the 
character  of  the  preacher  and  his  work,  from  this  view  of 
man's  spiritual  nature. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  the  Christian  preacher 
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miist  be  a  renewed  man,  otherwise  lie  can  have  no  just  sense 
of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  so  of  coarse  cannot  adequate- 
ly represent  them  to  other  minds.    The  well  is  deep  and  he 
has  nothing  to  draw  with.     He  must  be. a  renewed  man,  since 
it  is  only  through  hitf  spiritual  nature,  renewed  and  enlight- 
ened by  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  he  can  obtain  any  just  sense  of 
religious  truth  or  doctrine.    Paul's  conception  of  the  preacher 
is  thus  realized.    We  have  received,   not  the  spirit  of  th^ 
world,  but  the  Spirit  which  is  of  God,  that  we  might  know  the 
things  that  are  freely  given  us  of  God.    It  is  then  the  first  and 
essential  requisite,  that  the  preacher  be  spiritually  minded, 
taught  of  God.    Learning,  eloquence,  grace  of  manner,  are  of 
secondary  consideration,  useful  in  their  place,  and  valuable  as 
means  for  the  promotion  of  the  truth ;  yet  it  is  not  through 
them  that  men  are  born  again.    It  is  not  through  our  most 
learned,  or  our  most  eloquent  men,  that  most  souls  have  been 
converted  to  Christ,  and  trained  for  heaven.    It  has  been  ra- 
ther by  the  men  who  knew  most  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in 
their  own  hearts,  who  had  drank  the  deepest  draughts  from 
the  fountain  of  life,  and  had  power  with  God  through  prayer. 
2.  The  subject-matter  of  the  preacher  will  be  preeminently 
the  same  truths  which  have  been  received  into  his  own  soul. 
Which  things  we  preach,  says  Paul.    And  just  in  proportion 
to  the  richness  and  variety  of  his  own  experience  will  be  the 
richness  and  variety  of  his  preaching.    Every  pleasure  en- 
joyed, every  trial  patiently  endured,  every  hour  of  sorrow  sus- 
tained by  a  Saviour's  love  and  sympathy,  every  truth  realized 
ia  the  life  and  experience  of  the  preacher,  is  rendering  him 
the  better  man  for  his  work.    One  of  the  most  eminent  pulpit 
orators  of  our  land  gave  utterance  to  the  great  secret  of  power 
in  the  sacred  profession,  when  he  said :  '^  I  should  be  a  better 
preacher  if  I  were  a  better  man.    I  can  only  preach  the  Christ 
that  is  in  me."  *    It  is  the  truth  that  comes  warm  and  glowing 
from  the  believing  heart,  that  is  most  efficient  on  other  hearts. 
Prompted  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  uttered  in  the  name  and  for  the 
sake  of  Christ,  it  is  owned  and  blessed  of  God.    The  Christian 

*  H.  W.  Beeeher. 
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preacher  will  not,  therefore,  fall  into  the  error  of  making  his 
sermons  fine  essays,  or  lectures  on  mere  questions  of  culture 
or  literature,  applying  the  wisdom  of  man  to  the  intellectual 
nature  of  his  hearers.  Nor  will  he  address  this  wisdom  of 
man  to  the  heart  and  conscience,  giving  a  stone  to  them  that 
cry  for  bread,  vainly  seeking  to  satisfy  spiritual  longings  and 
hungerings  with  that  which  is  not  spiritual.  Nor,  again,  will 
be  address  the  things  of  God  to  the  natural  man,  that  cannot 
receive  them.  He  will  not  attempt  to  demonstrate,  in  the 
forms  of  the  human  understanding,  those  truths  which  must 
be  received  solely  on  the  testimony  of  God,  and  on  their  adapt- 
edness  to  our  spiritual  wants ;  but  he  will  rather  seek  the 
words  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth,  and  so  address,  in  all 
their  simplicity,  and  with  all  directness,  the  truths  of  God  to 
the  heart  and  conscience,  as  fitted  to  respond  to  them,  at  once 
and  immediately. 

So  too  for  the  ends  of  Christian  culture,  in  the  awakened 
and  quickened  souls  of  the  congregation,  it  is  only  by  divine 
truth,  by  the  spiritual  realities  of  our  holy  religion,  that  men 
are  developed  into  the  stature  of  Christ.  The  preacher,  as 
occasion  calls,  will  endeavor  to  show  the  relation  of  Gos- 
pel truths  to  all  the  practical  questions  of  life,  to  all  the  in- 
terests of  man  as  a  social  being  in  all  his  multiform  relations ; 
but  he  will  look  for  the  blessing  of  God,  not  on  the  ability  and 
power  with  which  he  sets  forth  these  relations,  but  on  the 
divine  truth  he  throws  into  them  and  over  them. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  great  business  and  method  of  the 
preacher.  It  is  to  awaken,  and  to  develop  when  awakened, 
the  spiritual  nature  of  his  hearers.  And,  if  he  would  awaken 
it,  he  must  address  it  directly.  It  is  of  no  use  merely  to  ad- 
dress the  speculative  intellect,  or  to  please  the  imagination. 
The  divine  life  of  faith  and  love  is  not  begotten  of  them. 
They  cannot  be  carried  forward  by  any  developing  process 
into  the  sphere  of  pure  spiritual  realities,  any  more  than  by  a 
system  of  judicious  training,  a  bird  may  be  transformed  into 
a  quadruped,  or  a  born  animal  into  an  immortal  soul.  Not 
the  truths  of  science,  or  philosophy,  or  politics,  or  social  re- 
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form,  but  the  truths  of  God,  the  ideas  of  the  eternal  world, 
are  the  appointed  means  of  awakening  the  dead  soul,  that 
&ith  may  stand,  not  on  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power 
of  God.  To  the  soul  dead  in  sins,  entombed  and  wrapped  up 
and  bound  about  in  the  cerements  of  worldly  lusts,  like  his 
great  Master  before  .the  grave  of  Lazarus,  he  will  cry,  come 
'forth  I  And,  speaking  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  relying  on 
his  power,  he  will  expect  to  be  obeyed. 

Let  the  preacher  enlist  all  the  resources  of  learning  and 
science  in  the  cause  of  truth ;  let  him  be  able  to  examine  all 
the  positions  of  the  enemy ;  let  him  be  able,  on  fit  occasion, 
to  charge  home  upon  their  strongeat  points,  spike  their  guns, 
or  turn  fhem  upon  their  shattered  ranks ;  but  let  him  not  for- 
get that  his  great  work,  after  all,  is  to  save  souls  and  train 
them  for  heaven,  and  that  the  only  means  for  this  is  the  Gos- 
pel of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  words  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
teacheth,  commended  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight 
of  God. 

This,  emphatically,  has  been  the  method  of  the  Church  in 
the  seasons  of  its  greatest  power ;  this  was  the  method  of  the 
great  men  of  the  seventeenth  century,  resulting  in  the  profound 
piety,  the  devotion  to  Christ,  that  laid  strong  and  deep  the 
foundations  of  the  temple  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the 
glory  of  succeeding  times,  and  raised  up  those  examples  of 
Christian  living  and  Christian  heroism  that  recall  the  apostolic 
age.  This  was  the  method  of  Edwards,  and  Whitefield,  and 
Wesley,  in  the  last  century,  by  which  they  rolled  back  the 
tide  of  formalism  that  was  sweeping  over  their  respective 
countries,  and  revived  the  faith  in  its  purity.  And  this  is  the 
method,  that  now,  in  this  age  of  science  and  material  prosper- 
ity, of  multiplied  invention  and  progress,  when  man's  work  is 
filling  the  eye,  and  stunning  the  ear,  and  absorbing  the  heart, 
and  men  are  beginning  to  lose  sight  of  and  then  to  doubt  the 
existence  of  any  thing  higher  and  better  than  the  eyes  see  and 
the  hands  han<Ue ;  this  is  the  method  to  be  resorted  to  now  by 
the  servants  of  Christ  to  bring  men  to  a  belief  and  a  confession 
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of  the  things  of  God,  and  this  method  alone  can  be  expected 
to  secure  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  eventual 
triumph  of  the  Eedeemer's  kingdom  on  the  earth. 


Art.  VI.— natural   HBTOBY. 
By  Prof.  0.  Dswxt,  Rochester,  H.  Y. 

Ouvier^s  Animal  Exngdom. 

Agaasiz^  Essay  on  Glasdjicationy  in  his  Contributions  to  the 

Natural  History  of  the  United  States.    Vol.  I.    1857. 
LyeWa  Prvnciples  of  Oeology. 
Qray^s  Botanical  Text  Book. 

Katusal  History  is  the  science  of  nature.  Nature,  as  the 
term  implies,  is  that  which  has  been  born,  produced,  or 
brought  into  existence  by  actual  cause.  That  cause  involves 
the  action  of  immeasurable  intelligence,  power  and  wisdom. 
This  would  include  the  immensity  of  creation,  and  astronomy 
would  be  one  portion  of  it.    This  would  be  too  vast  a  field. 

By  common  consent,  Natural  History  is  limited  to  the 
things  of  earth,  and  is  the  study  of  all  bodies  accessible  to 
man,  animate  and  inanimate.  Its  field  then  is  the  three  king- 
doms of  nature  belonging  to  our  earth,  the  mineral,  vegetable 
and  animal.  It  is  not  to  be  confined  merely  to  natural 
material  things  or  bodies,  but  is  to  include  their  properties  of 
every  kind,  material,  intellectual  or  moral.  For,  the  know- 
ledge of  ^all  these  no  more  than  includes  their  complete  natural 
history. 

These  three  kingdoms  are  described  under  Mineralogy,  and 
its  adjunct,  Geology,  embracing  all  inorganic  bodies,  or  ex- 
cluding all  vegetable  and  animate  bodies ;  under  Botany,  or 
the  science  of  the  vegetable  creation ;  and  under  Zoology,  or 
the  science  of  animate  bodies.    To  these  is  to  be  added, 
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Chemistry ;  because  no  description  of  a  mineral  can  be  ade- 
quate without  the  knowledge  of  the  matter  of  which  it  is 
composed.  Even  the  arrangement  of  minerals  into  a  sys- 
tem is  now  based  upon  chemistry.  Equally  necessary  is 
chemistry  in  the  natural  history  of  vegetables  and  animals. 
Chemistry  may  be  properly  defined  to  .be,  the  natural  history 
of  the  elements  of  matter  and  of  the  laws  and  results  of  their 
action  in  their  simple  or  compound  state.  The  progress  of 
chemistry  soon  banished  the  dogma  that  was  common  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  that  natural  history  must  describe 
its  objects  chiefly  from  their  structure  and  the  physical  pro- 
perties of  the  bodies  or  substances.  The  Linnasan  system  of 
botany,  as  well  as  of  zoology,  and  the  imperfect  systems  of 
mineralogy,  were  all  characterized  in  that  day  by  the  influ- 
ence of  that  dogma.  Its  annihilation  led  at  once  to  great 
advances  in  the  actual  knowledge  of  the  three  kingdoms  of 
nature.  In  all  science  of  mere  natural  objects,  except  me- 
chanical philosophy,  with  its  related  subjects,  and  astronomy, 
chemistry  is  the  finishing  acquisition,' and  hence  essential  to  the 
general  end  that  Natural  History  is  designed  to  accomplish. 

Thus  chemistry  unfolds  the  elements  of  which  all  matter  is 
formed  in  earth,  water  and  atmosphere,  either  as  the  simple 
minerals  of  mineralogy ;  or  the  continuous  masses  of  rock  of 
geology;  the  constitution  of  the  earths  and  soils  in  the  oldest 
of  all  arts,  agriculture,  and  hence  in  all  organisms  of  the  plants 
of  botany,  and  all  the  animal  forms  of  zoology. 

The  improvements  made  in  the  study  of  Natural  History 
in  the  last  fifty  years  are  scarcely  appreciable  by  those  who 
have  jiot  seen  sixty  years.  The  system  of  mineralogy  is  a 
new  work ;  and  any  adequate  views  of  geology,  as  the  history 
of  life  in  Hie  ages  preceding  the  human  peViod^  have  had  a 
recent  beginning,  though  occupying  a  very  imposing  position. 

The  science  of  plants  is  destined  to  signal  improvement, 
even  after  the  progress  made.  When  the  artificial  system  of 
the  immortal  LinnsBUs  was  formed  before  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  and  his  great  work,  the  Species  JPlantarumy  was 
published  in  1763,  so  great  was  the  advance  on  all  past  science 
of  plants,  that  many  lovers  of  nature  imagined  that  the  ultima 
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thnle  of  botany  was  already  reacbed.  But  Linnseus  bimself 
possessed  a  mind  too  comprebensiye  and  a  vision  too  acute 
and  discriminatbg,  to  indulge  in  any  such  fancy.  He  began 
to  form  a  natural  system  of  botany ;  because  he  knew  that 
nature  must  be  studied  and  understood  on  some  general  prin- 
ciple, far  distinct  and  removed  from  an  artificial  plan  of  the 
differences  in  one  or  two  organs.  He  carried  his  natural 
method  to  fifty  families  or  orders  of  plants,  the  whole  extent 
his  knowledge  enabled  him  to  do.  He  was  aware  that  his 
attainments,  great  as  was  his  knowledge  of  plants  for  that  day, 
less  than  eight  thousand  species  being  published  in  his  Species 
Plantarvm^  were  too  limited  for  more  than  the  beginning  of 
a  natural  system.  Still  he  anticipated  the  natural  method  in 
its  general  principle,  though  not  in  its  details.  His  ignorance, 
or  rather  his  limited  knowledge,  led  him  to  the  artificial  system, 
but  his  zeal  and  energy  enabled  him  to  work  out  wonders  by 
it.  The  next  fifty  years  added  forty  thousand  plants,  perhaps, 
gathered  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Before  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  century  closed,  hotanists  stood  on  vantage- 
ground.  Jussieu  had  already  extended  the  fifty  natural  orders 
of  Linnaeus  by  division  and  addition  to  one  hundred,  and  the 
way  was  prepared  for  some  of  the  master  minds  of  the  age 
to  effect  the  revolution  in  botany,  now  called  the  Natural 
System. 

It  has  however  been  imagined  by  some  of  the  lesser  stars  in 
the  firmament  of  Natural  History,  that  the  name  of  Linnseus 
would  disappear  and  be  finally  forgotten  by  botanists.  But 
so  great  was  the  advantage  of  the  artificial  system  in  promot- 
ing and  enlarging  botanical  discoveries,  that  the  notion  is 
preposterous.  His  artificial  method  did  not  exclude  or 
prevent  any  preferable  plan,  for  it  immeasurably  surpassed 
them  all ;  and  had  its  discovery  not  been  made,  no  one  can 
imagine  what  would  have  been  the  state  of  botany  at  the 
close  of  three  quarters  of  the  century  in  which  it  not  only 
prevailed,  but  was  the  total  amount  of  all  botanical  know- 
ledge. Sq  attached  to  the  artificial  system  were  many 
botanists  that  the  Natural  Method  was  not  adopted  by  them 
without  a  struggle. 
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Great  as  the  progress  of  botany  has  been  under  the  plastic 
hand  of  De  CandoUe  and  others,  distinguished  in  Europe  and 
our  own  country,  the  natural  method  is  far  from  perfection. 
In  it,  plants  are  firat  distinguished  into  two  great  divisions, 
the  Flowering,  and  the  Flowerless,  corresponding  to  the 
Phoenogamous  and  Oryptogamous  of  Linnseus;  then  the 
Flowering  are  divided  into  Exogenous  or  Dicotyledonous,  and 
Endogenous  or  Monocotyledenous,  great  natural  series  ;  then 
the  Exogens  are  subdivided  into  Class  I.  Angiosperms,  and 
Class  n.  Gymnosperms,  and  the  Endogenous  into  Class  m. 
Aglumaceous,  and  Class  IV.  Glumaceous  plants,  or  equivalent 
divisions,  on  organic  differences.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give 
the  divisions  of  the  Flowerless. 

Now,  Angiosperms  form  a  very  large  class,  containing  a 
vast  proportion  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  and  numerous  herbs. 
Botaniste  have  been  obliged  to  introduce  artificial  characters 
for  the  subdivisions  of  this  class,  and  make  three  sub-classes 
depending  upon  the  flower,  as  1.  Polypetalous,  2.  Monopet- 
alous,  and  3.  Apetalous.  Unable  yet  to  discover  any  struc- 
tural or  physiological  differences,  and  placed  in  circumstances 
which  led  Linnssus  to  form  his  artificial  method,  botanists  have 
resorted  to  this  artificial  character  of  divisions,  which  yet 
modifies  the  arrangement  of  plants  into  orders  of  great  prac- 
tical application  and  importance.  It  is  not  probable  that  this 
artificial  defect  will  endmre  the  scrutiny  and  enterprise  of  the 
next  fifty  years ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  tibat  it  will  not,  but  be 
dropped,  by  some  fortunate  discoverer  of  the  true  principles, 
from  the  admirable  system  which  is  now  deformed  by  it. , 
The  discovery  may  make  a  great  change,  but  highly  advan- 
tageous to  science.  Where  is  the  aspiring  and  acute  young 
naturalist  who  shall  possess  the  power  and  enjoy  the  honor  ? 

In  Zoology  also  an  important  change  and  correction  ought 
to  be  made.  It  is  in  the  arrangement  of  man  as  only  an  ani- 
mal, and  the  description  of  man  as  possessing  only  the 
qualities  of  an  animal.  Hany  a  noble-minded  student  of 
nature  hias  been  shocked  on  first  learning  the  place  of  man  in 
the  zoological  system.  Yet,  even  those  who  abhorred  such  a 
classification  have  submitted  to  it  on  account  of  the  opposition 
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made  by  its  advocates  against  the  change.  The  sjatem  began 
in  the  mind  of  a  heathen  philosopher  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  has  been  perpetuated  by  zoologists  with  aE  their  wisdom 
to  this  day.  That  heathenism  should  adopt  it  is  strange,  but 
that  the  science  of  the  nineteenth  century  should  continue  and 
tolerate  it,  is  amazing ;  and  that  it  shall  now  make  the  change, 
is  the  strong  demand. 

Look,  for  a  moment,  into  the  zoology  of  the  highest  character 
and  authority.  There,  the  Vertebrates  form  the  highest  de- 
partment of  animals.  The  mammals  constitute  the  highest 
division  of  the  vertebrates,  and  at  the  head  of  the  mammals  is 
placed  man,  as  ^ejlrst  order,  Bimana  or  two-hmded;  in  the 
second  order,  Quadrumana  or  four-handed^  is  placed  the 
orang,  chimpanzee,  and  all  the  tribe  of  monkeys,  as  the  ne:^t 
inferior  race  to  man  ;  and  in  the  third  order  rank  the  animals 
next  inferior  to  the  second. 

The  class,  mammalia,  is  defined  thus :  vertebrate  animals, 
with  red  and  warm  blood,  breathing  by  lungs,  viviparous,  and 
their  young  nourished  by  their  mother's  milk. 

Every  part  of  the  description  is  merely-animal,  and  respects 
only  the  qualities  or  powers  of  mere  animals.  In  the  zoologi- 
cal system  man  is  a  little  superior  to  any  other  animal. 

Does  the  naturalist  say,  this  description  answers  the  pur- 
pose of  classification  ?  The  reply  is,  that  if  man  is  not  a  mere 
animal,  then  let  his  natural  history  declare  the  fact  Other- 
wise zoology  is  a  deception,  a  falsehood  in  science,  and  a  libel 
on  man,  while  it  dishonors  the  Creator  and  makes  thi^  philoso- 
phy to  be  "  science  falsely  so  called." 

This  is  no  new  view  of  this  subject.  De  Kay,  in  the  Na- 
tural History  of  New-York,  thus  speaks :  "  From  the  time  of 
Aristotle  to  the  present  day  man  has  been  invariably  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  class  (mammalia.)  There  are  not  wanting, 
however,  many  eminent  naturalists,  who  are  nnwiUing  to  see 
man  standing  as  a  representative  of  a  genus  or  even  of  an 
order  among  his  kindred  brutes ;  who  are  not  disposed  to  ad- 
mit that  man,  created  in  the  image  of  God,  has  any  afiinities 
with  the  beasts  that  perish ;  or  that,  because  he  possesses  cer- 
tain zoological  characters,  which  are  entirely  secondary  and 
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subordinate,  he  should  be  classed  with  brutes,  when  his  no- 
blest attribute,  reason,  destroys  every  vestige  of  affinity,  and 
places  him  immeasurably  above  them  all." 

In  his  Natural  History,  A.  A.  Gould  thus  sustains  the  pre- 
ceding view :  "  Possessed  of  mental  powere,  which  raise  him 
beyond  the  level  of  the  surrounding  creation,  and  connect  him 
with  higher  orders  of  existences,  man  is  the  only  being  that 
looks  forward  to  futurity,  and  intuitively  perceives  his  con- 
nection with  and  dependence  upon  the  great  Source  of  intelli- 
gence. His  intellectual  powers,  unfettered  by  the  material 
organs  which  are  their  instruments,  trace  the  Divinity  in  all 
parts  of  the  creation.  Hence  has  arisen  the  religious  feeling 
among  every  tribe  of  human  beings,  however  rude;  and 
man  alone  seems  to  connect  himself  with  the  Great  Author  of 
his  being." 

Shall  natural  science  describe  such  a  being  in  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  with  the  characters  only  of  the  mere  animals  ? 
Let  us  hear  another  distinguished  voice :  *'Man,  in  virtue  of 
his  twofold  constitution — ^the  spiritual  and  the  material — is 
qualified  to  comprehend  nature.  Having  been  made  in  the 
spiritual  image  of  God,  he  is  competent  to  rise  to  the  con- 
ception of  His  plan  and  purpose  in  the  works  pf  creation." 
(Zoology,  by  Agassiz  and  Gould.)  And  shall  this  "  spiritual 
image  of  God"  in  man,  this  "  twofold  constitution,"  have  no 
place,  not  even  an  allusion  in  the  zoology  which  classifies  and 
describes  man  i 

The  distinguished  Guizot  has  said :  '^  There  is  an  impassable 
chasm  between  the  animal  and  the  man."  And  yet  the  zoo- 
logical chasm  is  so  wide  and  deep,  as  between  the  ma/i,  order 
one,  hoo'handedy  and  the  animal,  orang^  order  two,  four- 
Jumded. 

To  impress  this  close  affinity  between  man  and  the  brutes, 
as  if  the  location  in  the  system  was  not  sufficiently  expressive, 
a  figure  of  man  is  drawn  by  several  of  the  standard  zoologists 
of  the  very  rudest  character, .  as  a  savage  in  the  ordinary  ha- 
biliments of  the  lowest  savage  life.  When  this  figure  is  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  chimpanzee,  it  may  not  be  easy  to 
determine  the  relative  qualities  and  character  of  the  two 
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beings  represented.  And  yet  such  authors  will  assert,  ^'  Be- 
tween a  living  body  and  inert  matter  there  is  an  immeasurable 
distance ;  and  between  the  highest  of  the  lower  animals  and 
man,  of  all  beings  alone  endowed  with  the  power  of  reason 
and  the  faculty  of  speech,  a  distance  still  more  incalcnlable." 
And  yet  this  ^^  incalculable  distance"  is,  in  the  zoological  ar- 
rangement and  its  illostrations,  reduced  to  an  infinitesimal  of 
the  value  of  fluxions,  designated  by  Berkeley  as  the  ^^  ghosts 
of  departed  quantities." 

The  language  of  Agassiz,  the  ^'twofold  constitution,  the 
spiritual  and  material"  of  man,  which  all  know  to  be  correct, 
requires  the  separation  of  man  from  mere  brutes  and  the  infe- 
rior races  of  living  creatures.  While  man  has  a  material  or 
animal  constitution,  it  cannot  be  asserted  with  truth  that  he  is 
only  an  animal^  because  he  has  a  apiritital  constitution,  or  a 
moral  power  or  moral  sense.  To  be  descriptive  of  man  both 
of  these  should  be  contained  in  the  zoological  system.  To  be 
defective  in  this  is  to  be  false  in  the  fact 

Let  us  hear  an  earlier  authority  of  the  most  distinguished 
character.  Lord  Bacon  says  of  man,  that  he  '^  is  the  minister 
and  interpreter  of  nature."  Kot  another  creature  of  earth 
can  be  said,  in  any  proper  sense,  to  interpret,  or  has  any  quali- 
fications for  interpreting  nature  in  her  magnificent  works.  Set 
a  lion,  an  elephant,  an  oyster,  or  an  orang  to  perform  the 
interesting  work  of  unfolding  the  laws  and  the  wonders  of 
creation.  It  is  more  than  ridiculous.  Why  then  admit  an 
arrangement,  as  logical  and  philosophical,  which  elevates  the 
man  just  above  the  highest  brute,  or  leaves  him  at  a  gloomy 
equality  with  him? 

Even  Ouvier  himself,  the  standard  author  of  modem  zoology, 
admits  the  distinction  contended  for, when  he  says :  ^' With  respect 
to  the  intellectual  faculties,  the  most  perfect  animals  are  infi- 
nitely beneath  man."  Having  thus  separated  man  from  "  the 
most  perfect  animals,"  it  is  wonderful  that  he  should  have 
tolerated  an  arrangement  in  his  zoology  which  nullifies  this 
admitted  difference.  While  Cuvier  ascribes  to  animals  limited 
operations  of  reason,  which  all  must  admit  they  exercise,  he 
ascribes  to  a  ^^  great  number  of  animals,"  and  might  have-  said 
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to  dd^  ^^  another  kind  of  intelligence,  called  instinct,"  which  he 
considers  a  ^^  supplement  to  intelligence."  It  is  obvions  that 
man  has  very  small  power  of  instinct ;  but  his  vast  compen- 
sation is  seen  in  that  higher  kind  of  intelligence,  exerted  in 
the  apprehension  of  abstract  truth,  or  the  power  called  reason- 
ing by  some  psychologists,  and  in  that  crowning  power  or 
endowment  of  the  mortal  ^enscj  or  sensibility  to  moral  relations 
and  moral  obligation.  It  is  by  this  power,  embraced  in  the  term 
reason,  as  used  by  Ouvier  and  the  other  authors  quoted,  that 
man  infinitely  excels^  or  is  superior  to  the  ^*  most  perfect  ani- 
mals." 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  intellect  may  exist  without  the  moral 
senee,  reason  without  coi>3cimce,  mind  without  heart ;  but  the 
moral  sense  must  act  from  knowledge,  for  the  feeling  of  duty 
must  presuppose  understanding  of  the  command  or  require- 
ment 

As  there  is  no  propriety,  so  there  is  no  necessity,  for  ascrib- 
ing to  man  in  tibe  clasi^cation  only  the  characters  of  the  • 
animals.  *  The  following  arrangement  may  be  improved  so  as 
to  be  consistent  with  fact,  if  it  is  not  now  entirely  satis&ctory. 

Zoology  :  I.  Grand  Division. — Material  and  spiritual.  Body 
erect,  vertebrate :  endowed  with  articulate  language  and  the 
moral  sense. 

One  species  of  one  genus.    Man. 

IL  Grand  Division. — ^Material,  mere  animals.  Body  not 
erect,  of  various  forms ;  destitute  of  articulate  language  and 
of  moral  sense ;  for  self-preservation  and  procreation,  govern- 
ed chiefly  by  instinct 

Four  great  Departments  or  Series.  These  are,  1.  Yerte- 
brates ;  2.  Articulates ;  3.  Molluscs ;  and  4.  Badiates. 

Beginning  with  the  First  class, of  vertebrate  animals,  viz.. 
Mammals,  the  divisions  would  be,  Order  L,  Quadrumana; 
IL,  Oamaria,  etc. 

The  two  Grand  Divisions  involve  the  heaven-wide  distinction 
between  man  and  the  animals  under  his  feet.  Thus  science 
would  place  the  lord  of  creation  at  the  head  of  creation,  by 
characteristics  which  elevate  man  to  this  high  rank,  from 
which  the  animals  are  separated  by  an  ^'  impassable  chasm." 
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'^  What  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder,^' 
is  divine  command ;  and  let  not  man  join  together  what  God 
hath  separated,  must  be  inevitable  truth  and  right.  To  rank 
men  (is  a  brute  is  not  less  absurd  than  to  designate  a  mere 
animal  as  a  man,  the  moral  power  being  the  great  distinguish- 
ing endowment  of  man.  The  latter  transcends  the  other  be- 
yond comparison.  There  is  no  common  measure,  of  the 
highest  animal  character  and  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
attributes  of  man. 

The  present  zoological  place  of  man  supports  the  notion,  that 
learned  and  wise  men  have  come  to  the  fixed  conclusion  that 
the  highest  natural  affinity  of  man  is  with  the  brute  creation. 
On  this  account  it  gives  no  prominence  to  the  moral  powers  of 
the  race,  and  works  out  real  injury  to  the  highest  interests  of 
man.  That  LinnsBus  should  have  adopted  the  principle,  may 
not  be  surprising ;  but  that  zoologists  of  high  moral  character 
and  attainments,  should  perpetuate  it,  or  suffer  it  to  be  perpe- 
*  tuated,  surpasses  belief;  and  the  more  so,  as  so  many  approve 
and  desire  the  change.  Let  the  change  come,  as  it  will  come. 
Among  the  younger  lovers  of  nature  there  will  be  some,  who 
in  the  future  will  have  the  knowledge  and  the  ability  to 
construct  a  system  of  zoology,  in  which  this  dishonor  to  the 
race  and  the  creation  shall  have  no  place.  Then  will  man  stand 
in  zoology  at  the  head  of  the  creatures  of  earth,  as  he  does  by 
nature  and  by  the  divine  word,  because  he  is  "  made  in  the 
spiritual  image  of  God." 

The  study  of  Natural  History  has  a  modern  origin,  espe- 
cially in  several  of  its  branches.  Other  knowledge  was  more 
practical  and  advantageous  in  the  condition  of  the  world  for 
ages.  The  progress  of  nations  in  science,  literature,  and  arts, 
and  refinement  and  wealth,  originated  new  necessities,  which 
could  be  supplied  only  by  a  more  particular  knowledge  of  na- 
ture. While  the  Latins  and  the  Greeks  described  the  larger 
animals  with  a  fulness  and  distinctness  which  the  moderns 
have  not  yet  surpassed,  the  first  system  of  zoology  was  the 
work  of  Linnaeus  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centnry. 
With  all  the  improvements  of  the  last  and  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  the  attempt  to  make  it  popular  and  to  give 
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its  elements  a  more  extended  difibsion  anj^ong  the  people,  has 
been  the  work  of  the  later  few  years.  Indeed,  the  inqniry 
has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  made,  What  is  the  advantage  of  as- 
certaining all  the  minerals,  plants,  and  animals  ?  What  is  the 
nse  of  the  beautifol  butterflies  and  bogs,  or  of  the  ngly  and 
offensive  insects  and. worms,  reptiles  and  snakes?  Does  a 
conchplogist  know  6000  species  of  shells,  or  an  ornithologist 
4000  or  5000  birds  ?  Does  Agassiz  know  the  character  and 
habits  of  5000  fishes  now  living,  and  some  hundreds  of  others 
in  a  fossil  state  ?  Have  100,000  plants  been  collected  and 
classified  and  described,  and  hds  Dr.  Boott  seen  800  species  of 
the  sedge-grass  alone  ?  What  if  800  or  1000  plants  are  grow- 
ing in  the  circuit  of  a  few  miles  ?  What  is  tlie  utility,  what^ 
is  the  profit,  and  what  is  the  great  result,  of  the  knowledge  of 
all  things,  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  ? 

In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  these  questions  might  not 
have  admitted  of  very  satisfactory  answers.  Great  progress 
has  since  been  made,  and  the  relations  of  things  more  fully 
understood,  and  advantages  derived  of  high  importance,  which 
the  necessities  of  civilized  nations  have  required.  To  these 
let  us  direct  attention. 

First  of  all  let  it  be  felt  that  all  the  objects  in  Natural  His- 
tory are  the  creations  of  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Power.  There 
must  be  an  end  designed  by  them,  which  that  Wisdom  ap- 
proved. It  should  not  be  the  part  of  our  limited  wisdom  and 
imperfect  vision  to  condemn  or  depreciate  them.  God's  power 
has  formed  them,  and  given  them  their  beauty  and  all  their 
properties. 

As  a  mere  study  of  the  works  of  the  Creator,  and  of  the  de- 
sign and  contrivance  and  adaptation  of  them,  in  other  words, 
the  divine  plan  in  creation,  displaying  consummate  wisdom 
and  goodness,  and  revealing  by  "  the  things  that  are  made," 
the  "  invisible  things"  of  God,  "  even  his  eternal  power  and 
Godhead ;"  employing  the  most  important  powers  of  the  mind, 
as  attention,  discrimination,  comparison,  and  reasoning,  espe- 
cially in  the  understanding  of  the  changes  in  nature  as  well 
as  their  causes  and  laws  or  modes  of  action ;  and  the  attend- 
ant aspirations,  produced  by  thd  simple  works  and  universal 
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praise  of  the  Creator,  after  the  high,  and  the  pure,  and  the 
good,  Katural  History  must  be  invaluable.  Passing  all  this, 
we  may  come  to  a  higher  utility. 

As  die  "  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  together  in 
pain  until  now,"  in  consequence  and  in  proof  of  the  moral  ob- 
liquities of  our  race,  so  the  whole  creation  laboreth  and  work- 
eth  together  for  the  support  and  adrancement  of  that  system 
of  truth  in  which  life  and  immortality  are  brought  to  light 
The  whole  creation  has  borne  the  sentence  of  God  against  our 
fallen  race,  and  now  it  sustains  and  enforces  that  plan  of 
mercy  through  which  the  light  of  eternal  hope  beams  upon 
the  fallen. 

The  works  and  the  word  of  God  must  be  consistent  with 
each  other.  When  correctly  read,  right  reason  will  appre- 
hend their  harmony,  and  a  pure  heart  will  rejoice  in  it.  Ar- 
dent and  too  daring  minds  have  attempted  to  show  their  disa- 
greement ;  but  thus  far  their  effort  has  been  unsuccessful. 
The  works  of  nature  must  stand,  and  may  be  read  by  all  men, 
and  so  may  their  consistency  with  the  language  of  Bevelation. 

This  harmony  or  consistency  can  be  ascertained  in  many 
cases  only  by  a  careful  and  adequate  examination  of  both,  and 
comparison  with  each  other.  There  can  be  apparent  difficul- 
ties, where  the  real  have,  on  examination,  no  place.  Natural 
History  has  been  the  very  instrument  needed  in  the  case,  and 
has  accomplished  a  mighty  and  benevolent  work.  Consider 
how  this  has  been  done. 

Besides  the  position  of  rocks  in  strata  over  one  another  to 
great  depth  as  they  were  successively  formed  iu  different  ages, 
petri&ctions  and  other  remains  of  vegetables  and  animals  ap- 
pear on  the  earths  and  rocks  on  a  very  partial  search,  and  in 
such  situations  that  the  originals  must  have  existed  in  very 
different  and  distant  ages.  Certain  proofs  of  the  remains  of 
marine  animab  crowd  the  rocks  in  the  interior  of  continents 
far  from  the  ocean«  Somet^nes,  the  masses  of  rock  are  almost 
entirely  petrifactions.  They  are  found  too  as  component  parts 
of  mountains,  3000,  7000, 11,000,  and  17,000  feet  above  the 
sea ;  remains  of  fishes  and  shells,  reptiles  and  corals,  mammals 
and  insects ;  of  vegetables  in  the  coal  fields  of  great  extent, 
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lying  under  rcx^  thousands  of  feet  in  thickness  far  above  the 
sea,  or  descending  under  it,  a  world  of  vegetable  matter ;  re- 
mains of  animals,  large  and  small,  in  different  stages  of  change 
or  even  complete  petrifactions.  What  are  they?  whence  came 
they  ?  how  came  they  there,  and  in  such  abundance  ?  To 
what  era  do  they  belong  ?  Are  they  the  same  as  those  exist- 
ing on  the  globe  at  the  present  time?  How  long  the  period 
io  produce  such  organisms  and  such  changes !  How  shall  all 
these  points  be  resolved  ? 

iN'atural  History  shows  that  the  works  and  remains  of  man, 
and  of  the  creation  around  him,  are  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  not  in  the  rocks  much  below  the  surface.  The 
other  remains  mentioned  already,  cannot,  therefore,  belong  to 
the  present  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life.  They  must 
belong  to  an  anteric»r  age  of  great  length  before  the  human 
period,  and  of  great  fecundity  of  vegetable  and  animal  life. 
The  time  must  have  been  long  for  the  deposition  of  fossilifer- 
ous  strata  of  several  miles  in  depth,  and  vegetable  and  animal 
life  abundant,  to  have  left  in  the  rocks  such  a  great  amount  of 
fossils.  While  the  earth  is  specially  fitted  for  the  existing 
races  of  men,  animals,  and  vegetables,  and  while  all  these  are. 
manifestly  adapted  to  the  present  constitution  of  things,  which 
has  continued  unchanged  since  the  human  period  began ;  the 
rocky  formations  and  their  imbedded  remains,  the  "medals  of 
creation,"  are  incontestable  proofi  of  mighty  changes  before  the 
day  when  man  was  created  and  made  the  lord  of  the  creation. 
For  this  conclusion,  the  wide  extended  field  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life  must  have  been  explored  as  well  as  the  fossilifer- 
ous  objects  themselves.  The  botanist  and  zoologist,  the  mine- 
ralogist and  chemist,  have  done  this  work  in  good  part,  and 
the  geologist  eliminates  the  great  magnificent  conclusion. 

Here  the  theologian  takes  up  the  subject,  and  enlightened 
by  the  wisdom  from  above  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  definite  results  of  the  naturalists  in  their  several  de- 
partments, he  finds  no  real  opposition  or  contradictory  teach- 
ings in  the  works  and  word  of  God.  This  grand  result  is 
reached,  as  nature  is  respected,  by  the  triumphant  works  on 
Natural  History.  • 
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Thus  far  the  sabject  has  been  considered  under  the  notion 
of  a  common  agreement  on  the  meaning  of  species  and  their 
permanence.  There  is  a  great  unity  of  thought  on  this 
point.  For,  men  cannot  look  upon  the  external  world  with- 
out forming  the  notion  of  species  or  kinds  of  things.  It  is 
inyolved  in  the  structure  of  all  languages  under  the  designa- 
tion of  common  nouns.  Every  one,  learned  or  unlearned, 
ranks  the  birch  as  one  species  of  certain  trees,  the  beech  as 
another,  the  elm  as  another ;  the  lion,  tiger,  cat,  horse,  ox,  etc., 
as  belonging  to  different  species ;  the  horse,  the  ass,  the  zebra, 
as  animals  of  different  sorts  or  species,  and  so  on.  The 
general  view  of  men  is  that  a  collection  of  individuals  each 
possessing  the  same  characters  or  properties;  the  same  distin- 
guishing qualities  and  powers,  constitutes  a  species.  The 
varieties  also  under  the  species  are  not  to  pass  the  limit 
implied  in  the  essential  characters  or  properties  of  the  species. 
Oonnected  with  this  view  is  the  fact,  that  so  far  backwards  as 
these  species  have  been  known,  even  to  the  beginning  of 
human  knowledge,  they  have  been  the  same.  The  descrip* 
tions  of  them,  made  before  the  Christian  era,  apply  with 
exactness  to  them  now.  This  is  stated  by  Ouvier  in  the 
following  language,  that  there  are  "  certain  forms,  which  since 
the  origin  of  things,  have  been  perpetuated  without  exceeding 
those  limits"  within  which  the  species  is  contained. "  Then  he 
proceeds  to  define  species  as  a  collection  "  of  individuals* 
descended  one  from  the  other,  or  from  iommon  parents,  or 
from  such  as  resemble  them  as  closely  as  they  resemble  each 
other."  As  men  may  differ  in  particular  cases  on  the  simil- 
arity or  identity  of  the  characters  or  distinguishing  qualities 
of  the  individuals  compared,  the  definitions  must  have  a 
decisive  test,  viz.,  genetic  descent.  Hence  Cuvier  asserts, 
that  generation  is  "  the  only  means  of  ascertaining  the  limits 
to  which  the  varieties  extend."  And  the  obvious  reason  is 
found  in  the  known  fact,  that  the  same  species  produces  its 
like,  and  that  the  ofispring  of  different  species  is  not  like  the 
parents,  in  the  rare  instences  in  which  there  is  any  offepring. 

*  *  Cayier's  IntroduoUoa  to  his  AnimcU  SxngdmC 
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The  definition  of  species  by  linnsens  involves  genetic  de- 
scent, viz.,  "  a  succession  of  individuals  which  reproduce 
each  other,"  and  all  which  posses  the  same  characters  or  pro- 
perties. Lamarck  adopted  the  following  as  the  correct  defini- 
tion of  species,  viz.,  "  Every  collection  of  similar  individuals 
produced  by  other  individuals  like  them  ;"*  similar  because 
they  have  the  same  characters,  and  are  reproduced  by  their 
like,  as  the  test 

Contemporary  with  Cuvier,  Lamack  advocated  and  illustrat- 
ed the  dogma  of  transmutation  of  species,  or  development  of 
organized  beings  from  one  form  to  another,  which  was  so 
triumphantly  disposed  of  by  Lyell  in  his  Geology,  and  more 
recently  by  several  naturalists  in  their  critical  examination  of 
the  "  Vestiges  of  Creation."  Notwithstanding  the  view  taken 
by  Lamarck,  he  published  in  six  volumes  his  descriptions 
of  Invertebrate  AnimalSj  a  work  of  standard  authority. 
And  in  his  catalogue  of  fossil  shells  found  in  the'Paris  Basin, 
amounting  to  500  species,  he  considered  only  one  in  twenty- 
five  as  being  representatives  of  living  species.  For  all  prac- 
tical purposes  he  made  the  development  hypothesis  of  little 
importance. 

The  definition  of  the  late  Dr.  Morton  was,  that  a  species  is 
a  "  primordial  organic  form,"t  meaning  the  original  structure, 
form,  and  physiology,  which  characterized  the  species  at  its 
beginning.  If  then  any  species  of  plants,  animals,  or  man, 
now  emsty  they  are  of  course  included  in  the  definition,  and 
are  instances  of  the  prvtnordial  struct/wre;  and,  if  plants  or 
animals  are  now  found,  which  have  not  the  "primordial 
organic  form,"  they  cannot  be  species.  If  the  family  of  man 
or  its  races,  have  so  intermingled  that  the  original  type  or 
types  is  lost,  as  is  maintained  in  the  Types  of  Mankind^  there 
can  not  be,  on  this  definition,  several  species  of  mankind,  nor 
even  one  species.  The  transmutations  of  man  have  excluded 
him  from  the  system  and  possibility  of  arrangement,  for  the 
original  type  or  types  cannot  be  discovered,  if  even  they 
ever  existed,  and  must  have  been  totally  different  from  the 

*  LamarcieB  Phil  Zool  Vol.  I. 

jf  iyoceeding$  Academy  of  Natural  Sciencea,    Philadelphia.    1850. 
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present.  Necessary  as  this  condnsion  is,  it  is  beyond  the 
power  of  human  belief.  The  premise  is  at  once  denied.  The 
mind- returns  instinctiyely  and  intnitively  to  the  great  general 
belief,  that  the  present  form  of  man  is  his  ^^  primordial  organic 
form." 

Hence  it  is  well  known  that  aU  the  varieties  of  man  have 
the  same  organism,  tixe  same  number  of  the  same  sorts  of  bones 
and  organs,  different  from  that  of  the  mere  animals,  and 
distinct  in  his  erect  posture  and  movements ;  still  more  dis- 
tinguished by  artiQuIate  language,  by  high  intellectual  powers, 
and  above  all  by  moral  powers  or  sense  of  obligation.  Such 
is  the  original  type  of  man  in  all  history  down  to  the  pr^ent 
day. 

It  may  merely  be  stated,  that  if  the  present  organisms  are 
primordial^  it  is  evident  that  the  succession  is  governed  by  a 
de&iite  law,  and  that  the  existence  of  unchangeable,  untrans- 
mutable  species,  is  a  fact  in  their  natural  history,  and  ever 
has  been  from  their  beginning.  This  is  the  view  of  Professor 
Agassiz,  as  he  gives  the  reason  why  certain  animals  are  held 
to  be  of  distinct  species,  iUostrated  by  the  horse,  ass,  and 
zebra,  viz.,  because  "  since  they  have  been  known  to  man,* 
they  have  always  preserved  the  same  characteristics.''  This 
implies  that  they  are  "primordial  organic  forms,"  which 
definition  Agassiz  accepts,  but  actually  gives  another  and 
better  one,  the  same  contirmed  characteriatics.  This,  it  is 
obvious,  is  the  essential  of  the  common-sense  definition  of 
species,  already  given. 

As  the  subject  of  species  has  been  made  so  important  since 
the  development  plan  of  Lamarck  was  announced,  it  has 
elicited  the  powers  of  many  active  and  acute  minds.  Among 
the  results  the  potenUaL  definition  of  species,  by  Prof.  Dana, 
has  attracted  much  attention.f  He  says,  "  A  species  among 
living  beings,  as  well  as  inorganic,  is  based  on  a  specific 
amount  or  condition  of  concentred  force  definied  in  the  act  or 
law  of  creation."    This  definite  force,  which  forms  a  species, 

*  Naima  Provincea  of  (he  Ammdl  World  in  the  7)/pe8  of  mankind^  p^lxxir. 
toA  Agassis^  Essay. 
t  Thoughts  on  impedes.    Am.  Jotir.  of  Science,  toL  zxlv.  p.  305. 
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is  really  equivalent  to  the  exerted  will,  intention,  purpose  or 
law  of  the  Creator  in  its  production.  Again:  "Any  one 
specie  has  its  specific  value  or  law  of  force;  another  its 
value ;  and  so  for  all :  and  we  perceive  a  fundamental  notion 
of  the  distinction  between  species  when  we  view  them  from 
this  potential  standpoint.  The  species,  in  any  particular  case, 
be^n  its  existence  when  the  first  germ-cell,  or  individual, 
was  created ;  and  if  several  germ-cells  of  equivalent  force 
were  created,  or  several  individuals,  each  was  but  a  repetition 
of  the  other."  The  result  of  this  force  is  the  "  progress  from 
the  germ  to  the  full  expansion  of  its  powera,"  or  development 
of  those  characters  by  which  the  species  is  actually  distin- 
guished. While  species  is  here  based  on  that  which  is 
hidden  and  behind  that  which  marks  the  species,  and  must 
be,  as  the  word  implies,  visible^  perceptible  and  characteristic 
(for  power  is  inferred  only  from  its  efifects),  the  mind  is  led  f  o 
that  creative  power  which  originated,  and  according  to  ita 
fixed  law,  has  developed  those  properties,  and  always  ''pre- 
served the  same  characteristics,''  by  which  the  specific  like- 
ness or  identity  is  discovered  and  maintained. 

Why  the  germ-cell  should  exist  and  be  developed  at  all, 
or  with  the  character  it  has ;  and  this  character  so  varied  and 
yet  definite,  that  now  the  development  is  a  plant,  or  an 
animal ;  that  now  it  forms  the  osseous  tissue,  or  the  muscular, 
or  the  nervous ;  that  now  it  brings  forth  a  polyp,  or  a  mol- 
Insk,  or  a  lobster,  rather  than  an  earth-worm  or  butterfly;  or 
a  bear  rather  than  an  elephant  or  a  field-mouse,  or  a  human 
being  instead  of  an  orang :  all  this  must  be  referred  to  the 
creative  will  and  fixed  laws  of  the  Almighty.  But  the  result 
of  all  this  unseen,  un wasting,  effective,  and  never-failing 
Energy,  is  that  association  of  characteristics  by  which  the 
given  species  is  ascertained  and  determined. 

If  this  creative  Energy  works  out  the  results  on  fixed  laws, 
then  there  cannot  be  a  transmutation  of  species,  or  a  develop- 
ment from  one  into  another.  The  fixed  law  must  be  changed 
before  this  is  possible.  The  germ-cell  must  have  the  same 
force  or  unfolding  power  in  the  parent  as  in  the  offspring,  and 
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in  the  ofl&priDg  as  in  the  parent ;  neither  more  nor  less ;  and 
these  must  produce  the  same  manifestations  or  characteristics ; 
that  is,  the  species  will  exist  under  the  ^^  same  continued 
cliaracteristics."  Accordant  with  this  view  is  the  entire  his- 
tory of  animal  life.  Not  a  solitary  exception  has  been  known. 
The  lioD  has  ever  been  a  lion,  and  not  vergiug  towards  a 
bear,  or  an  elephant,  or  an  orang ;  the  lioness  has  borne  her 
whelps,  exactly,  universally  the  same ;  and  nerer  like  those 
of  any  other  species. 

These  views  are  powerfully  supported  by  Prof.  Agassiz  in 
his  works  on  Zoology  and  Classification,  from  the  history  of  the 
germ-cell,  and  embryo  to  the  complete  animal ;  and  this  has 
an  equal  application  to  man.  An  interesting  argument  has 
been  suggested  by  it  in  support  of  the  tmity  of  our  race, 
which  can  only  be  merely  glanced  at. 

*The  vital  power  designates  that  life-energy  which  acts 
according  to  the  law  or  laws  of  the  Creator.  This  power, 
jSkCting  in  the  formation  of  the  germ-cell  and  the  evolution  of 
the  embryo  of  the  oyster,  secures  by  its  laws  the  production  of 
this  mollusk, — ^body,  gills,  shell,  muscles  and  all  its  organs ; 
,  ^acting  in  the  embryo-bird  according  to  its  laws  of  growth,  it 
produces  feathers  for  covering  and  wings  for  flight,  and 
-develops  instinct  to  use  them  as  well  as  to  select  and  procure 
its  appropriate  food  and  to  provide  for  its  young ;  and  in  the 
•case  of  the  honey-bee,  this  power,  under  its  peculiar  laws, 
develops  the  organs  for  work  and  defence,  and  evolves  the 
instinct  by  which  it  builds  hexagonal  cells,  collects  honey 
and  fills  its  store-rooms,  and  leads  the  workers  at  the  proper 
time  to  kill  the  drones,  so  that  they  who  will  not  work  shall 
not  live  to  feast  on  their  treasures.  So  the  human  embryo, 
through  the  law  of  the  vital  power  is  developed  into  a  reason- 
ing being,  as  certainly  as  the  embryo,  just  mentioned,  into 
the  bird  or  bee ;  and  by  the  operation  of  a  power  unknown  to 
mere  animal  life,  the  soul  or  spirit  takes  up  its  dwelling  io 
that  form  with  its  moral  faculty  or  sense  of  moral  obligation. 
This  is  as  characteristic  of  man  as  honey -making  is  of  the  bee, 
or  feathers  and  wings,  bills  and  certain  instincts  are  of  birds. 
Being  also  a  power  or  characteristic  immensely  superior  to 
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any  and  all  the  powers  of  animals,  even  of  the  highest  among 
them,  it  should  place  man,  in  a  proper  arrangement,  alone  in 
a  division  separated  from  mere  animals,  not  as  primus  inter 
pwreSy  but  too  high  for  any  rank  but  that  of  the  "lord  of  the 
creation." 

In  this  consideration  may  be  found  a  reason  for  the  creation 
of  one  race,  one  species  of  men,  viz.,  that  there  may  be  an 
actual  brotherhood  founded  on  an  absolute  community  of  pow- 
ers and  interests  and  obligations,  for  which  there  is  no  founda- 
tion laid  among  the  different  departments,  species  or  indivi- 
duals of  the  animal  tribes — no  apparent  advantage  resulting 
from  such  a  brotherhood  among  them. 

The  development  hypothesis  has  met  witli  general  oppo- 
sition, probably  for  the  reason  that  men  at  once  apprehend 
the  likeness  er  identity  which  leads  to  the  notion  of  species. 
The  kinds  of  grass,  trees,  and  animals  are  observed  by^;he  least 
curious  minds.  The  transmutation  of  organisms  is  resisted  by 
this  almost  universal,  and  the  original,  notion  of  species.  The 
common-sense  of  man  holds  such  development  as  utterly  im- 
probable, and  at  once  demands  at  least  one  example.  As 
none  has  ever  been  offered,  the  common  belief  has  become 
stronger.  In  it  also  a  great  proportion  of  the  learned  has 
concurred.  Still,  the  development  notion  has  had  strong  and 
ingenious  supporters.  It  is  not  annihilated.  It  has  already 
challenged  new  attention,  and  shown  its  preparation  for  con- 
t^t    The  battle  for  truth  must  be  fought  on  the  field  of 

Natural  History. 

«  «  «  «  «  «  «j. 

It  only  remains  for  statement,  that  while  Prof.  Agassiz 
wields  a  Herculean  club  against  the  heads  of  the  hydra  de- 
velopment, and  maintains  the  unity  of  the  human  race  under 
one  species,  he  contends  for  at  least  eight  varieties  of  that 
species,  originating  in  dghi  different  localities  from  eight  dif- 
ferent stocks..   In  these  localities,  as  he  maintains,  are  still 

f  We  omit  a  portion  of  the  article  which  refen  to  Darwin's  recent  specuIationB 
on  the  origin  of  species,  having  giyen  a  thorough  review  of  his  book  in  the  last 
number  of  this  Retuw. — Eds, 
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found  the  great  masses  of  these  races.  Among  these  are  the 
Esquimaux,  Laplanders,  Samoedes,  etc.,  in  the  Arctic  regions 
of  both  contiuents ;  the  Mongol,  seen  in  the  Chinese ;  the 
European,  and  the  American  or  Indian  aborigines  of  America. 
This  hypothesis  and  the  reasoning  to  sustain  it  we  have  not 
space  to  consider.  It  is  sufficient  only  to  state,  that  the  first 
two  varieties  compose  the  Mongolian  division  of  Blumenbach 
and  other  authors,  who  offer  the  most  decisive  proof  from  their 
languages  of  both  belonging  to  the  Mongolian  family.  And 
further,  even  if  there  exists  an  Arctic  Fauna  or  collection  of 
peculiar  Arctic  animals,  it  would  not  be  proof  that  the  Arctic 
men  must  be  a  peculiar  race,  since  man  is  endowed  with  far 
superior  powers  which  fit  him  to  dwell  in  all  habitable  dimes, 
and  render  him  the  actual  cosmopolite  and  the  only  cosmopo- 
lite. As  well  might  an  animal's  destitution  of«moral  powers 
be  brought  as  decisive  proof  that  men  have  not  a  moral  sense 
or  conscience.  Besides,  Prof.  Agassiz  states  that  the  ermine 
''  is  found  from  Behring's  Straits  to  the  Himalaya  Mountains, 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  coldest  regions  of  the  Arctic  zone  to 
the  southern  confines  of  the  temperate  zone.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  musk-rat,  which  is  found  from  the  mouth  of  Macken- 
zie's Biver  to  Florida.  The  field-mouse  has  an  equal  range  in 
Europe."  *  The  same  is  true  of  the  wolf,  beaver,  and  fox,  in 
America,  and  of  various  other  animals  in  both  continents. 
Even  the  mere  brutes  then  may  have  a  very  wide  range  not 
confined  to  the  local  fauna  of  other  animals,  and  man  with  his 
higher  endowments  has  proved  himself  a  real  denizen  of  earth, 
going  forth  from  his  primeval  home,  in  the  progress  of  his 
history,  to  any  locality  he  may  be  disposed  to  inhabit. 

Another  illustration  of  the  utility  of  Natural  History  may  be 
seen  its  teachings  on  the  subject  of  the  unity  of  the  Au7na» 
race. 

The  varieties  in  the  human  family  have  long  been  remarked. 
At  first  view  the  differences  appear  very  great,  in  the  liability 
to  forget  that  they  belong  chiefiy  to  degree,  and  not  to  kind,  of 
powers  or  endowments,  or  of  form.  Natural  History  will  rectify 

*  Agassiz  and  Gould's  Pri/MipUs  cf  Zoology. 
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this  in  its  ultimate  progress.  iSeveral  conclusions  have  already 
been  reached,  which  can  only  be  stated  here.^ 

1.  Anatomical  structure,  physiology,  and  the  endowments 
of  intellect,  articulate  language  and  conscience,  exclude  all 
the  mere  animals  from  the  human  family. 

2.  Natural  structure  and  physiology,  with  articulate  lan- 
guage and  moral  sense,  unite  the  whole  human  family  in  one 
brotherhood.  Even  Prof.  Agassiz* includes  all  men  in  one 
epecies. 

3.  The  changes  which  domestication  and  climate  have  pro- 
duced upon  various  animals,  as  the  horse,  cow,  dog,  etc.,  are 
fully  equal  to,  or  exceed,  those  which  are  found  in  the  human 
race. 

Some  of  the  most  powerful  essays  in  support  of  this  particu- 
lar have  been  wrought  out  by  men  who  had  no  theological 
reasons  to  influence  them,  but  who  had  resolved  to  follow 
science  to  the  conclusions  to  whidi  it  leads. 

» 

4.  That  the  descriptive  language  of  Natural  History  upoif 
one  variety  of  our  race  applies  to  all  the  varieties,  so  that 
epecific  diflferences  cannot  be  maintained  among  the  different 
families ;  color  being  an  accidental  property,  as  it  is  in  other 
branches  of  Natural  History. 

6.  The  limits  of  fecundity  in  animal  hybrids  are  soon  passed 
at  the  utmost,  while  there  is  no  limit  to  the  intermingling  of  the 
human  varieties ;  and  even  the  varieties,  which  the  action  of 
natural,  moral,  and  social  causes  tends  to  perpetuate,  are  con- 
tinually broken  up  by  intermarriages. 

If  God  has  made  '^  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  men  for 
to  dwell  on  all  the  earth,"  all  these  results  should  be  true  in 
their  natural  history. 

In  Cosmos^  vol.  I.,  351-6,  Humboldt  fully  sustains  the  several 
preceding  deductions,  and  states,  that  even  in  the  five  varieties 
of  Blumenbach  there  is  no  anatomical  and  physiological  prin- 
ciple by  which  they  can  be  maintained  to  be  separate  and  dis- 
tinct. Cuvier  indeed  had  wisely  reduced  them  to  three,  Cauca- 
sian, Mongolian,  and  Ethiopian  or  African.  It  is  in  fact  doubtful 

*  BachmaaCa  UwUy  of  ihe  Euman  Eace. 
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whether  these  three  varieties  cail|)e  shown  to  be  distliict,  even 
if  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah 
who  peopled  the  world  after  the  Deluge.  Being  one  species, 
so  they  must  remain ;  having  one  '^  primordial  organic  form,"  no 
mere  varieties  could  change  it,  but  must  perpetuate  it.  For  the 
difference  implied  in  a  variety,  respects  merely  the  degree  of 
the  type-form,  as  longer  or  smaller,  broader  or  narrower,  higher 
or  lower,  in  reference  tf  the  head,  and  darker  or  lighter  in 
respect  to  the  skin.  In  examining  the  same  variety,  as  the 
Caucasian,  there  is  a  greater  difference  between  the  extremes 
of  it  than  between  4;hat  variety  and  the  next  lower.  Even  as 
to  the  capacity  of  the  skulls  of  different  varieties,  the  highest 
of  the  next  lower  much  exceeds  the  lowest  of  the  next  higher, 
as  shown  by  Dr.  Morton,  and  no  standard  of  determination 
can  be  found,  or  at  least,  has  yet  been  discovered. 

The  number  of  varieties  of  the  human  race  has  been  very 
differently  estimated  by  distinguished  scholars,  ranging  from 
•two  or  three  to  sixty  or  more.*  The  quotation  from  the  Cos- 
mos explains  this  diversity,  viz.,  there  are  no  real  tangible 
differences  by  which  to  limit  the  varieties,  and  they  might  be 
extended  to  a  great  multitude,  as  there  is  no  stopping-place 
at  which  all  the  ingenious  and  laborious  students  of  human 
structure  and  physiology  will  consent  to  stop  and  agree. 
The  more  the  varieties  the  greater  is  the  certainty  of  one 
species.    Thus  Natural  History  directs  to  the  desired  result 

The  migration  of  men  is  a  subject  closely  connected  with 
their  unity.  ^  It  has  been  an  important  part  of  their  Natural 

*  The  fbUoving  hare  been  pablished  by  their  authora^  yix.,  by  LiimsBua,  fi?e 
races ;  Buffon,  ax,  and  then  flye ;  Blamenbach,  five  yarietiea  of  one  apecies ;,  Ca- 
▼ier,  three;  Malta  Bran,  fifteen  species;  Jaqoinot^  three;  St  Vlnoenti  fifteen 
species,  with  different  races ;  Luke  Burke,  twenty-eight  inteUectoal,  and  thirty 
five  phyacal  races,  or  sixty-Hiree  families;  Yirey,  three  varieties ;  Mitzen,  tvo^ 
the  white  and  black;  Desmonlines,  sixteen  species;  Hunter,  seven;  Kortoo, 
twenty-two  fkmOies  of  Blnmenbach's  five  varieties,  of  one  spedea ;  Pickering, 
eleven  varieties;  Agaasiz,  eight  centres,  or  more,  of  the  race,  each  independent  of 
the  other,  under  one  species ;  Lawrence  one ;  Prichard,  one ;  Dr.  Baohman,  one ; 
Klant,  four  varieties;  Types  of  Mankind,  an  *'  indefimte  number**  of  races  or  of  cen- 
tres of  races,  which  cannot  be  traoed  to  any  original  stock  or  to  each  other. 
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History  to  trace  this  connection.  Their  civil  or  national  his- 
tory is  not  available,  and  resort  must  be  had  to  other  sources 
of  evidence.  Their  languages^  which  under  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  race,  have  been  examined  with  unwearied  assi- 
duity by  the  finest  scholars,  and  the  consideration  of  their 
affinities  and  differences,  have  led  to  some  remarkable  results, 
which  accord  entirely  in  certain  particulars  with  the  Mosaic 
history.  They  prove  the  relationship  of  the  nations  of  the 
eastern  continent,  which  have  been  known,  and  carry  back 
their  various  languages  to  one  common  language  near  the 
middle  of  Asia.  They  render  it  highly  probable  that  the 
Sanskrit  is  the  original  tongue,  or  is^  closely  related  to  it ;  be- 
cause nine  hundred  of  its  words  are  common  in  the  other 
languages  of  the  nations,  and  that  these  words  express  the 
common  relations  of  men,  and  other  ideas  equally  general  and 
necessary.    (  Wiseman^a  Zectu/res.) 

These  examinations  also  show  that  the  several  languages 
have  not  been  formed  by  any  gradual  and  long-continued 
changes,  but  have  been  the  result  of  some  violent  and  power- 
ful cause.  The  confusion  of  tongues,  on  the  plain  of  Shinar, 
is  the  only  reason  ever  revealed  for  the  difference  in  the 
languages,  and  for  the  dispersion  of  one  race  into  many  dis- 
tinct communities. 

But  language  has  unfolded  still  wider  affinities  between  the 
nations.  In  the  heart  of  Africa  are  nations,  not  of  the  Arabic 
stock,  but  ancient  people,  says  Frichard,  whose  languages 
hav*e  an  unquestionable  affinity  with  those  of  the  Shemitic 
race,  and  fully  indicate  the  peopling  of  Africa  by  the  tribes 
of  Asia.  The  ancient  Egyptian  is  allied  to  the  tpngues  called 
Semitic  and  Japhetic. 

So  it  has  been  shown  by  authors  that  '4n  83  American 
languages,  170  words  have  been  found,  the  roots  of  which  are 
the  same  in  both  continents,"  and  that  three  fifths  of  them  be- 
long to  those  like  the  Mongol,  an4  two  fifths  to  those  like  the 
(Celtic  and  Coptic.  This  would  go  far  to  prove  the  unity  of 
the  human  race  in  the  three  sons  of  liToah,  while  it  shows 
whence  most  of  the  aboriginal  people  came  who  were  found 
on  the  American  continent. 
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Language  forms  a  most  interestiDg  part  of  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  our  race.  It  must  have  been  originally  given  to  man 
by  his  Creator,  and  hence  even  the  earliest  known  languages 
have  a  perfection  or  completeness  altogether  above  that  of 
haman  ability.  The  thought  existed,  and  doubtless  the  ex- 
pression of  it  flowed  forth  spontaneously  in  the  now  called 
'*  parts  of  speech,"  with  every  word  complete  which  the  enun- 
ciation of  the  thought  or  idea  required,  while  memory  became 
at  once  the  storehouse  for  every  word,  and  all  the  modifica- 
tions of  words.  The  grammar  and  the  idiom  were  as  sponta- 
neons  as  the  words  themselves.  Thus  originated  by  the  Cre- 
ator, the  wonders  of  language  vanish,  and  we  see  in  it  the 
high  superintending  Power,  which  in  our  language  speaks 
his  name  as  the  '*  Good,"  or  God.  That  superintendence  has 
been  exerted  in  every  age,  and  through  it  the  languages  have 
thrown  such  light  on  the  origin  and  affinities  of  nations  as 
well  as  upon  the  unity  of  the  race. 

Passing  other  illustrations  from  language,  of  the  origin  and 
planting  of  the  human  race,  it  need  only  be  remarked,  that 
this  application  of  language  cannot  safely  be  ignored  in  the 
full  natural  history  of  mankind.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
inner  operations  of  mind,  conscience  and  heart,  ^nd  the  argu- 
ments derived  from  it  must  be  understood.  Least  of  all  can 
that  reasoning  be  evaded  or  nullified  by  a  reference  to  the 
imperfect  and  inarticulate  tones  of  birds,  bellowings  of  beasts, 
or  barkings  of  dogs.  Let  the  voice  of  man  be  heard  iii  the 
teachings  of  his  language,  and  the  truth  will  prevail. 
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Bj  Bey.  Hkhbt  U,  Baird,  Prof,  in  N.  T.  Uniyereity. 

Manual  of  Universal  Ohuroh  History.  By  John  Henbt 
KuBTZ,  D.D.  Third  edition.  Milan :  1854-1856.  (Hand- 
buch  der  AUgemeinen  Kirchengeechichte  von  J.  H.  Kurtz.) 

History  of  the  Christian  Church  to  the  Reformation,  From 
the  German  of  Prof.  Kubtz.  With  Emendations  and  Addi- 
tions, by  Rev.  Alfred  Edeeshein.  Edinburg :  Clarks* 
1860.    (New- York :  Carter  &  Brothers.) 

The  merits  of  Dr.  Knrtz  as  a  writer  of  Chnrch  History  are 
admitted  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  his  previous  works* 
The  American  public  are  acquainted  with  them  chiefly  through 
the  medium  of  his  smaller  treatise  on  Biblical  History,  and 
the  more  complete  and  thorough  History  of  the  A^ioient 
Covenantj  recently  translated  from  the  German.  Into  the 
investigation  of  the  mutual  relations  between  Revelation  and 
Science,  Dr.  Knrtz  has  entered,  and  his  attempt  to  present  a 
satisfactory  reconciliation  of  the  two,  in  his  "Bible  and  Astro- 
nomy," has  met  with  a  highly  favorable  reception,  both  in  the 
old  world  and  in  the  new.  Besides  these,  there  are  several 
other  works  of  importance  from  his  pen,  which  as  yet  have 
not  been  translated  into  English.  The  most  valuable  of  these 
is  a  Manual  of  Church  History,  whose  title  we  have  placed  at 
the  bead  of  this  article,  and  which  must  not  be  confounded 
with  a  more  compendious  and  elementary  work  on  the  same 
subject,  under  the  name  of  a  "Text-book"  {Lehrbuch), 

John  Henry  Kurtz  is  a  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Pro- 
testant University  of  Dorpat,  in  Rassia — an  institution  fotmded 
bj  the  Emperor  Alexander,  in  the  year  1802,  for  the  special 
benefit  of  the  provinces  of  Finland,  Esthonia,  Livonia,  and 
Conrland,  which  contain  a  large  Protestant  population.  Pro- 
bably no  one  instructor,  out  of  the  very  able  corps  attached 
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to  it,  possesses  so  fully  the  c(Mifidence  of  the  pablic,  or  enjoys 
so  high  a  reputatioii  for  profound  scholarship  and  distingaished 
abilities,  as  Prof.  Kurtz.  His  writings  have  grown  out  of  the 
want  he  has  himself  felt  of  suitable  manuals  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  his  students ;  and  their  adaptation  to  supply  this  lack 
has  been  abundantly  proved,  by  the  rapidity  with  which  his 
histories  have  been  sold,  and  the  saccessive  editions  that  have 
been  called  for.  The  opportunities  thus  afforded  for  revision 
have  been  faithfully  embraced ;  errors  have  been  corrected 
and  doubtful  points  subjected  to  more  searching  examination. 
The  fraits  of  this  repeated  emendation  we  have  before  us,  in 
the  third  edition  of  the  Mcmual  of  Church  Eiatary^  which 
has  been  so  much  enlarged  and  rewritten  as  to  constitute 
almost  an  entirely  new  work. 

In  reference  to  the  general  treatment  of  the  subject,  we 
may  premise  that  Kurtz  occupies  a  middle  ground  between  the 
latitude  of  unrestricted  discussion  of  the  supposed  causes  and 
effects  of  the  great  religious  events  of  the  past,  and  a  dry 
enunciation  of  those  events  with  the  support  of  an  array  of 
the  original  authorities.  Combined  with  a  judicious  selection 
of  passages  from  the  writings  which  must  always  serve  as  the 
sources  of  all  reliable  information  regarding  the  ages  that  suc- 
ceed the  close  of  the  inspired  records  of  the  Bible,  rivalling, 
and  often  equalling,  Gieseler's  admirable  history  in  copiousness, 
there  is  a  full  and  vigorous  narrative,  characterized  by  great 
candor  and  a  truly  philosophic  spirit  Kor  has  Kurtz,  in  the 
midst  of  statements  respecting  the  conflicting  opinions  and 
theories  of  others,  failed  to  express  his  own ;  often,  indeed, 
with  becoming  diffidence,  where  certainty  seemed  to  be  im- 
possible of  attainment ;  but  at  other  times  more  confidently, 
according  to  the  greater  preponderance  of  testimony.  Only 
by  this  straightforward  course  can  the  historian  hope  to  make 
his  reader  participate  in  the  benefits  he  himself  derives  from 
more  critical  judgment,  and  greater  acquaintance  with  the 
general  subject. 

The  method  of  division  adopted  by  Kurtz  is  peculiar.    The 
^itire  history  of  the  Ohurch,  since  the  death  of  the  apostle 
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John,  near  the  close  of  the  first  century  after  Ohrist^  may  be 
viewed  in  two  aspects.  The  former  of  the  two  is  the  develop- 
ment of  Christianity  in  the  old  classic  form  of  civilization ; 
the  second  is  its  development  in  the  Oermcmio  form.  The  two 
phases  of  development  are  distinct,  and  often  diametrically 
opposed  in  their  directions ;  yet  during  a  great  part  of  the 
space  of  time  occupied,  they  are  contemporaneous.  At  the 
beginning,  Christianity  was  confibed  to  the  former  phase. 
Its  earliest  converts  were  subjects  of  imperial  Bome :  within 
the  bounds  of  her  dominion  were  fought  its  first  battles; 
there  its  first  persecutions  were  endured.  I^or  is  there  any 
need  of  a  twofold  division^.until  we  reach  the  time  when  vic- 
tory had  been  secured  to  the  Church  within  the  Boman  Em- 
pire. But  then,  as  the  Christian  religion  began  to  advance 
beyond  these  limits,  towards  the  north  and  west,  a  new  and 
dissimilar  field  lay  open  for  its  occupation.  While  the  Church 
of  the  east  and  south  was  engaged  in  the  great  religious  con- 
troversies that  absorbed  the  attention  of  theologians  for 
nearly  four  hundred  yeare,  the  missionary  of  the  cross  was 
carrying  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  adulterated,  it  is  true,  by 
the  admixture  of  much  of  mere  human  invention,  to  the 
newly-arrived  pagans  from  the  vast  plains  of  Scythia,  and  the 
frozen  shores  of  Scandinavia.  At  a  later  period,  when  the 
Byzantine  Empire  was  engaged  in  those  confiicts  which  ended 
in  its  fall,  and  the  reduction  of  the  Church  within  its  borders 
to  a  state  of  abject  dependence  upon  Mohammedan  rulers, 
the  west  was  preparing  to  become  the  arena  for  new  struggles, 
from  which  both  Church  and  State  were  to  emerge  purified 
and  strengthened. 

The  first  volume  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Eurtz  is  devoted  to  the 
development  of  Christianity  in  the  old  t^lassic  form  of  civiliza- 
tion. First  we  have  a  sketch  of  the  Preparation  for  Christian- 
ity  in  the  Jewish  and  Pagan  nations,  and  another  sketch  of 
the  Primitive  history  of  Christianity  during  the  first  century 
after  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  main  portion  of  the  volume 
comprises  three  periods.  The  first  is  from  AJl>.  100  to  A.D. 
323 ;  that  is,  to  the  final  triumph  of  Christianity  over  heathen* 
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iBtn.  The  second  is  from  A.D.  328  to  A.D.  692 ;  that  is,  ,to 
the  complete  termination  of  Uie  development  of  doctrine  in 
the  ancient  church,  and  the  commencement  of  a  lasting  es- 
trangement between  the  Oriental  and  Occidental  charches. 
The  third  period  extends  from  the  termination  of  the  second 
to  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  in  1453,  mark- 
ing the  close  of  religious  activity  in  the  Old  Classic  form  of 
civilization. 

We  have  space  for  only  a  few  remarks  respecting  Dr.  Kurtz's 
treatment  of  this  part  of  church  history,  to  which  so  much  at- . 
tention  has  been  given,  and  where  so  much  yet  remains  to  be 
done.  The  great  topics  of  the  early  progress  of  the  church 
are  discussed  in  an  eminently  evangelical  manner,  and  with  a 
firm  persuasion  that  we  possess  the  pure,  unadulterated  Gros- 
pel,  such  as  it  came  from  our  divine  Saviour  and  his  duly 
commissioned  and  inspired  apostles.  Accordingly,  our  author 
repudiates  in  toto  the  theories  of  Dr.  Baur  and  the  so-called 
Tubingen  school,  which  make  the  received  exposition  of  the 
events,  and  of  the  state  of  the  church  for  the  first  two  hun- 
dred years,  a  delusion  of  seventeen  centuries'  duration.  Prim- 
itive Christianity  cannot  be  proved,  except  by  the  roost 
violent  distortion  of  all  evidence,  to  have  been  a  slightly 
modified  form  of  Judaism ;  in  a  word,  that  narrow-minded 
Ebionitism  which  presents  itself  to  our  view  in  the  first  half  of 
the  second  century.  A  full  expos^  of  the  alleged  grounds 
for  the  belief  of  Dr.  Baur  and  his  followers,  with  the  chief  points 
of  the  able  refutations  of  Thiersch  and  Diedein,  is  given  by 
Dr.  Kurtz. 

A  valuable  feature  in  the  part  of  the  work  under  considera- 
tion, is  the  great  amount  of  attention  devoted  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  church,  the  forms  of  divine  worship,  and  the  life, 
morals,  and  discipline  of  the  individual  members  of  the 
church.  These  subjects  are  especially  important  in  the  second 
period,  during  which  the  hierarchical  system  was  gradually 
becoming  more  definitely  settled,  and  the  worship  of  Gtod's 
house  was  approaching  to  the  rigidity  of  the  services  now  pre- 
scribed by  the  Greek,  Armenian,  Latin,  and  other  liturgical 
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churches.  Into  this  part  of  his  theme  Br.  Kurtz  enters,  with 
great  interest,  and  with  more  sympathy  for  the  movement 
than  could  have  been  expected  from  a  writer  belonging  to 
one  of  Uie  Reformed  churches.  As  a  Lutheran,  he  holds  high 
views  of  the  nature  and  prerogatives  of  the  church  as  a 
divinely  instituted  organization,  entrusted  with  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  Word  and  Sacraments ;  and  thinks  he  can  affirm 
the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  early  Fathers  to  have  been  in 
harmony  with  that  expressed  by  the  Augsburg  Confession 
touching  the  real  presence  and  baptismal  regeneration.  Dr. 
Eurtz  does  not  allow  the  claim  of  the  anti-psedobaptists,  that 
the  weight  of  evidence  derived  from  the  practice  of  the  prim- 
itive Christians  is  in  their  favor.  He  finds  the  baptism  of 
infants,  inseparably  connected,  as  he  believes,  with  the  doc- 
trine of  baptismal  regeneration,  to  have  been  universal  in 
theory,  if  not  in  usage.  Only  TertuUian  can  be  shown  to 
have  opposed  it. 

Another  point  of  special  excellence  and  utility  in  this  part 
of  the  history,  is  the  prominence  given,  in  the  third  period,  to 
the  delineation  of  the  minor  Oriental  churches,  as  well  as  to 
the  fortunes  of  the  Russian  church — the  most  important  branch 
of  the  great  orthodox  Greek  body.  The  sketch  of  the  Rus- 
sian church  is  particularly  reliable.  More  concise  than  the 
works  of  Mouravieff  and  King  on  the  same  subject,  it  clearly 
presents  the  differences,  too  often  overlooked,  existing  between 
the  mother  church  of  Constantinople  and  her  daughter  of 
Moscow.  A  noteworthy  distinction  is  seen  in  the  obligation 
to  matrimony  enforced  on  the  lower  orders  of  the  clergy.  It 
is  well  known  that  in  both  churches,  the  celibacy  of  bishops, 
archbishops,  metropolitans,  and  patriarchs  is  considered  obli- 
gatory, and  that  these  high  dignitaries  are  accordingly  gene- 
rally taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  monks.  It  is  further  well 
understood  that  the  Greek  church  has  always  permitted  her 
presbyte|^nd  deacons  to  be  married  men  ;  making  this  pro- 
viso, hollper,  that  they  must  enter  into  the  estate  of  matri- 
mony, if  at  all,  before  assuming  holy  orders,  and  that  no  one, 
after  ordination  as  sub-deaoon,  can  marry,  either  for  the  first 
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or  second  time,  without  resigning  his  sacerdotal  office.  But 
the  Russian  church  goes  a  step  beyond  this,  and  pi^escribes 
the  marriage  of  its  lower  clergy.  As  this  statement  has  occa- 
sionally been  denied,  when  publicly  made  in  this  country,  we 
quote  the  language  of  Dr.  Kurtz  (Vol.  I.  part  8,  page  161). 
"  Every  fo/pa  (or  parish  priest)  must  have  been  married  when 
a  sub-deacon.  A  priest  who  loses  his  wife  retires  to  the  mo- 
nastery. Only  in  case  of  rare  qualifications  can  the  parish 
priest  continue  to  exercise  his  spiritual  office  as  a  widower. 
A  second  marriage,  however,  is  under  no  circumstances  per- 
mitted him."  The  importance  of  this  difference  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  two.  churches  appears  from  the  fact  that,  while 
in  iGl^reece  and  Turkey  a  large  proportion,  and  perhaps  a  major* 
ity,  of  the  priests  are  monks,  in  Bussia  celibacy  is  more  infre- 
quent than  in  any  Protestant  church  that  can  be  named. 

Of  the  second  grand  division  of  the  history,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  church  in  the  Germanic  form  of  civilization,  only 
a  single  part  has  yet  beefu  issued.  This  large  field  of  discus- 
sion is  further  sub-divided  into  the  Mediaeval  and  Modem 
Oermanic  civilization,  and  each  of  these  sections  will  probably 
furnish  the  matter  for  a  large  volume  of  about  one  thousand 
pages,  similar  in  bulk  to  that  which  treats  of  the  old  clasac 
phase,  and  like  it  consisting,  after  the  approved  German  fash- 
ion, of  two  or  three  good-sized  parts.  We  cannot,  of  course, 
speak  with  certainty  respecting  the  manner  in  which  this,  in 
many  particulars,  the  most  difficult  branch  of  the  subject,  will 
be  handled.  But  if,  in  impartiality  and  careful  investigation, 
the  latter  equal  the  former  half  of  Dr.  Kurtz's  history,  it  will 
occupy  a  deservedly  high  rank  in  modern  literature.  At  pre- 
sent, tiie  history  of  the  West  comes  down  only  to  the  year  911, 
A.D.,  when,  by  the  death  of ,  the  last  Emperor  of  the  family 
of  Charlemagne,  the  Oarlovingian  Age  may  properly  be  re- 
garded as  having  come  to  an  end.  This  poiht,  as  the  author 
believes,  furnishes  a  more  natural  boundary  than  t^vear  800, 
which  he  had  at  first  intended  to  adopt.  The  dSm  of  the 
last  Oarlovingian,  marks  the  close  of  what  our  author  is  pleased 
to  style  "  the  universal-German  period  of  history."    We  natu- 
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rally  have  here  an  acconnt  of  the  fonnding  and  spread  of  the 
church  in  western  Europe;  an  account  which  is  full  and 
satisfactory  in  reference  to  almost  every  country,  and  is  par- 
ticulary  clear  when  treating  of  Germany.  Perhaps  we  might 
wish  that  more  attention  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  early 
Christians  of  Britain ;  yet,  even  here,  the  story  is  far  from 
being  defective. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  our  conviction  that 
Dr.  £urtz  has  rendered  the  Christian  world  an  important 
service,  by  presenting  us  so  skilful,  impartial,  and  thorough  a 
manual  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  While  its  warmest  admir- 
ers could  scarcely  maintain  that  it  ought  to  supersede,  on  the 
shelves  of  our  libraries,  the  great  works  of  Neander  and  Giese- 
ler,  many  will  undoubtedly  regard  it  as  the  manual  that  is 
best  suited  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  student.  Certainly  it 
stands  immeasurably  above  Mosheim  in  arrangement,  attract- 
iveness of  style,  and  completeness. 

^The  second  of  the  works  named  at  the  head  of  the  article 
is  a  translation  from  the  more  concise  Lehrbuch  of  the  author, 
the  fourth  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1859.  "Hie  editor 
says  that  he  has  made  emendations,  correcting  Dr.  Kurtz's 
Lutheran  opinions;  and  that  he  has  also  omitted  some  ex- 
pressions. We  think  that  he  should  have  first  given  us  Dr. 
Kurtz's ;  then,  had  he  chosen,  he  might  in  notes  have  added 
qualifications  and  explanations.  Some  parts  of  the  volume 
have  been  written  by  Dr.  Edershein  himself,  as  on  Wycliflfe, 
the  Lollards,  Hnss,  and  the  English  Humanists.  AWng  the 
more  condensed  works  on  Church  History,  this  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  very  best.  The  translation  reads  on  the  whole 
well  and  smoodily.  We  suppose  that  it  is  intended  to  com- 
plete the  work  to  the  present  times.) 
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A  NEW  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  hto  been  pablished  at 
Rome,  by  the  Bamabite  Father,  Yercellone,  on  the  basis  of  the  Vatican 
Codex.  This  is  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  careless  editing  of  the 
Codex  by  Mai,  who  often  did  not  distinguish  between  the  original  readings 
and  the  marginal  readings  hj  other  hands.  Yercellone,  in  his  Preface 
(published  in  the  AnnaUs  de  Phil,  CkreL),  says  that  it  will  contain  much 
more  than  the  recent  London  (printed  at  Leipsic)  edition.  The  texts 
added  to  the  MS.  to  fill  up  the  lacunse  are  all  carefuUy  noted. 

A  newspaper  in  French,  Russian,  and  Armenian,  in  parallel  columns,  is 
published  at  Theodosia,  in  the  Crimea,  edited  by  an  Armenian  bishop, 
AiyasoffskL  It  is  called  Th^  Rainbow^  and  is  designed  to  make  the  Arme- 
nians acquainted  with  the  social  and  scientific  progress  of  the  west  of 
Europe. 

Professor  TischendorTs  new  Sinai  Codex  is  to  be  issued  in  1862,  at  St 
Pfttersburgh,  in  4  folios ;  the  whole  will  be  printed  in  &c-simile  with  types 
founded  for  the  purpose.  Twenty  photographic  plates  will  reproduce  the 
most  interesting  pages.  The  fourth  volume  will  contain  TischendorTs 
critical  history  of  this  important  MS. 

The  Rev.  Lewis  Grant,  American  missionary  at  Umsunduzi,  has  just 
completed  a  **  Grammar  of  the  Zulu  Language."  It  is  printed  at  the  Amer- 
ican MLssign  press,  in  8yo,  pp.  482.  The  ITatal  Mercury  highly  com- 
mends the  work  as  the  fruit  of  patient  and  extensive  research,  and  most 
valuable,  not  only  in  its  bearings  on  Christian  missions,  but  on  the  social 
and  political  interests  of  the  colony.  The  local  government  made  a  grant 
of  £100  toVards  defraying  the  expenses. 

Mr,  Mayer,  of  Liverpool,  has  a  papyrus,  brought  fi*om  Thebes,  which 
contains  the  19th  chapter  of  Matthew,  in  Greek  undid  character,  which 
sets  at  rest  Uiat  part  of  the  24th  verse  relating  to  the  passage  of  a  camel 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  which  arose  firom  the  wrong  reading  of  the 
Greek  text  The  manuscript  is  said  to  be  older  than  any  other  Christ- 
ian document  known  to  exist. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  proposes  to  publish,  in  quarterly  parts,  a  series  of 
philosophical  works,  which  he  has  been  preparing  for  some  years,  under 
the  title  **A  System  of  Philosophy."  It  will  comprise  one  volume  on  "First 
Principles ;"  two  on  "  Biology ;"  two  on  '*  Psychology ;"  three  on  "  Soci- 
ology ;"  and  two  on  "  Morality." 

The  University  of  Moscow  dates  from  1775.  It  has  four  faculties, 
viz. :  History  and  Philology,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Mathematics,  Law, 
and  Medicine.  The  number  of  students  is  1«643,  of  whom  68  belong  to 
the  first  faculty,  274  to  the  second,  412  to  the  third,  899  to  the  fourth. 
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Of  these,  120  students  are  supported  by  the  State,  115  by  different  institu- 
tions, and  20  have  free  stipends ;  the  rest  pay  60  silver  rubles  annually. 

That  little  work,  ''The  Earth  and  the  Stars,"  published  in  1846,  in  Lon- 
don, and  which  had  such  a  large  sale  (10,000  copies  of  the  7th  edition 
alone),  was  written  by  a  German  author.  Dr.  Eberty,  Professor  in  Breslau, 
who  is  preparing,  it  is  said,  another  work  in  the  Ehiglish  language,  in  the 
same  original  style. 

The  &st  Tolume  of  the  unpublished  works  of  friar  Roger  Bacon,  edited 
by  J.  S.  Brewer,  has  been  published  by  order  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
It  contains :  1.  Opus  Tertium ;  2.  Opus  Minus ;  8.  Compendium  Philoso- 
phifB.  The  Opus  Majus  of  Bacon  was  published  by  Dr.  Jebb,  fr^m  the 
manuscripts,  in  1788. 

Dr.  Sorgato  has  published  in  Padua,  since  1856,  a  work,of  a  peculiar 
character :  Memorials  of  deceased  persons,  prepared  by  their  friends,  and 
paid  for  at  the  rate  of  6^  francs  the  page,  elegantly  printed ;  extra  copies 
are  fu;pnished  at  a  moderate  rate.  The  publication  is  styled  Memoriefune- 
hri  antiche  e  recenti;  and  it  has  now  reached  three  toIs.  of  over  800  pages 
each,  containing  accounts  of  nearly  200  persons.  It  is  not  for  sale  m  the 
usual  way ;  but  is  sent  gratis  to  the  libraries  of  Italy,  and  some  of  the 
chief  libraries  of  other  countries.  In  some  special  cases,  however,  it  can 
be  bought  at  the  rate  of  five  fiuncs  for  twenty  to  twenty-four  sheets. 

Bishop  John  Fisher,  of  Rochester,  executed  in  1535,  under  Henry  Till., 
has  found  a  biographer  in  Germany,  M.  Eerker,  of  TAbingen,  who  depicts 
his  life,  in  a  volume  of  856  pages,  as  a  "Martyr  tor  the  Catholic  faith." 

Our  intercourse  with  the  Japanese  ambassadors  might  have  been  aided 
by  the  Japanese  Manual,  published  in  Amsterdam,  1859,  by  M.  LSon  de 
I(osny :  Manual  de  la  lecture  japonaise,  k  Fusage  des  voyageurs  et  des  per- 
sonnes  qui  veulent  s'occupor  de]  Fdtuae  du  japonais,  1859,  12mo,  80  pp., 
with  four  Tables;  price  6  francs.  Another  Japanese  Grammar  is  an- 
nounced in  Paris,  translated  from  thot  Dutch  of  Leon  Pages ;  and  a  Japan- 
ese and  French  Dictionary,  translated  by  Ldon  Pages  from  the  one  pub- 
lished in  1608  by  the  Jesuits,  at  Negaski,  "comprising  26,000  articles, 
with  numerous  examples." 


GREECE. 

Gersdorf 's  Leipziger  Repertorium  for  March,  gives  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars about  theologians  and  theological  works  published  in  Greece.  The 
University  of  Athens  was  founded  in  1887 ;  its  theological  fiiculty  con- 
sisted at  first  of  the  three  Professors,  Apostolides,  Pharmakides,  and  Eon- 
togones ;  the  first  educated  in  Munich,  the  second  in  Gdttingen,  and  the 
last  in  Leipsic.  Apostolides  was  made  Archbishop  of  Patnw  in  1852, 
and  was  succeeded  by  liberopoulos,  for  some  time  pastor  of  the  Greek 
Church  in  Manchester ;  afUr  his  decease,  Dionysius  Cleopas  took  his  chair, 
1857,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  retire  on  account  of  his  feeble  health ;  and  last 
year,  1859,  Paniagotis  R^mbotes,  who  had  studied  in  Athens,  Berlin,  and  St 
Pet^burg  took  the  post  Pharmakides  lectured  on  the  Encyclopaedia  of 
Theology ;  was  Secretary  of  the  Holy  Synod;  and  has  published  many  works, 
among  them  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  in  7  vols.,  1842-47,  with 
the  conmientaries  of  Euthymius,  Oecumenius,  Aretas,  etc  As  Secretary 
of  the  Holy  Synod,  he  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of 
Greece.    His  volume  on  The  Synodical  Tome,  in  1858,  did  more  than  any 
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other  work  to  procure  the  independence  of  the  Qreek  Church ;  it  was  writ- 
ten to  refute  the  pretensions  of  &e  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Kontogones 
still  lectures  on  the  New  Testament  and  Church  History.  He  is  also  the 
editor  of  the  'Evayye^Kdc  TSifiqv^  {The  Evangelical  Herald)^  published  monthly 
at  Athens,  since  1857.  Among  its  articles  have  been  essays  on  the  Greogra- 
phy  of  Palestine ;  the  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews;  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gos- 
pels ;  the  Beatitudes ;  the  Persecution  of  Christians ;  Appolonius  of  Tyana; 
the  History  of  the  Dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception ;  on  Predestination 
against  the  Calvinists,  etc.  Kontogones  has  also  published  a  Manual  of  He- 
brew Archssology,  1844;  Introduction  to  the  Bible,  1859 ;  Critical  History 
of  the  Fathers,  1846,  2d  edition,  2  vols.,  1851-3.  Phannakides  died  May 
4  of  the  present  year ;  his  fimeral  oration  was  pronounced  by  Kontogones. 
The  Timee  reports  that  the  Athenian  Star  of  the  East^  under  date  of 
March  19  (Slst,  United  States),  1860,  mentions  another  of  those  already  too 
firequent  and  high-handed  violations  of  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution, 
which  proclaims  the  fireedom  of  religion  and  religious  worship.  The  Minis- 
ter of  Education  insists  that  the  Catechism  of  the  Greek  Church  shall  be 
taught  in  every  school  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  application  of  this 
Arbitrary  order  in  former  years  broke  up  the  schools  of  all  the  American 
missionaries  who  refused  to  submit  to  it,  as  being  a  direct  insult  to  the 
rights  of  conscience.  Mr.  Hildner,  of  Syria,  is  the  only  Protestant  mis- 
-sionary  who  maintains  his  school  without  compromise  or  concession.  But 
now  the  Roman  Catholic  **  Sisters  of  Mercy"  have  received  a  notification 
that  they  must  either  instruct  their  pupils  in  one  of  the  standards  of  a 
•church  which  they  consider  heretical  and  schismatic,  or  disband  them. 
With  unusual  consistency,  they  have  chosen  the  latter  alternative. 


HOLLAND. 

A.  Reville,  pastor  of  the  Walloon  church  at  Rotterdam,  has  received  the 
prize  proposed  by  the  Hague  Society  for  the  Defence  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion, for  the  best  essay  on  the  Logia,  mentioned  by  the  Presbyter  John 
(according  to  Papias,  in  Eusebius  Hist.  Eccles.  III.,  cap.  xxxiz.),  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  Gfospel  of  Matthew.  This  treatise  is  to  be  published  by  the 
Society.  Among  the  subjects  proposed  for  future  prizes  are :  The  Moral 
Freedom  of  Man  (in  view  of  the  Scriptures  and  philosophy) ;  Materialism, 
and  the  Causes  of  its  present  revival ;  the  Belief  in  Personal  Immortality, 
and  its  connection  with  Christianity ;  the  Talmud  and  its  contents ;  the 
Development  and  Influence  of  the  Idea  of  Sin,  etc 


BELGIUM. 

The  Belgic  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  had  a  Hvely  discussion  upon  the 
-grant  to  the  Rev.  Fathers  whp  are  continuing  and  complying  the  £unous 
Acta  Sanct&rum,  begun  by  the  BoUandists  in  Antwerp,  1648.  Up  to  1794 
1S3  volumes  were  publu^hed ;  the  work  was  then  interrupted  till  1845.  The 
number  of  volumes  for  each  month  averaged  six,  until  Oct  14 ;  about  18 
volumes  more  would  complete  the  work.  One  volume  was  issued  in  1846, 
<Oct  14-17 ;  in  1858  another,  Oct  17-20 ;  the  2d  edition  of  vols.  L-^IY.  lor 
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Oct,  was  published  in  1859.  The  usual  gOTenunental  subsidy  has  been 
6000  francs  a  year.  It  was  voted  again  this  year,  but  with  the  assurance 
on  the  part  of  M.  Rogier,  President  of  the  Coimcil,  "  that  he  would  consult 
competent  persons  about  the  utility  of  the  work."  The  new  volumes  are 
publishea  at  35  thalers  each. 

Louis  Jos.  de  Potter,  bom  in  1786,  and  deceased  the  last  year  at  Bnigge, 
Belgium,  not  only  played  at  one  time  a  conspicuous  part  in  political  history, 
but  through  his  writings  had  a  wide  influence.  He  upheld  a  liberal  Cathoh- 
cism,  in  his  History  of  the  Principal  Councils,  2  vols.,  1816  (frequently  re- 
printed) ;  in  his  Reflections  on  the  History  of  Councils  and  Popes,  8  vols., 
1821 ;  in  his  life  of  Scipio  Ricci,  bishop  of  Pistoia,  2  vols. ;  and  his  Philo- 
sophical, Polidcal,  and  Critical  History  of  Christianity,  8  vols.,  1886.  In 
1880  he  was  the  leader  in  the  Belgian  Revolution,  and  a  member  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  and  published  his  Personal  Recollections  of  it  in 
1841-43,  in  two  vols.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Belgian  kingdom,  he 
has  lived  retired  from  public  life.  His  last  work^  1859,  was  a  Dictionary 
of  the  Words  most  used  in  the  Sciences,  Philosophy,  Politics,  Religion,  etc. 


GERMANY. 

The  third  centennial  celebration  of  the  death  of  Melancthon  was  com- 
memorated in  Germany  on  the  19th  of  April.  The  Prince  Regent  of  Prus- 
BiA  laid  in  Wittenberg  the  comer-stone  of  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  Fr(gceptar  Germania.  The  noble  edition  of  his  works, 
begun  by  Bretschneider,  was  completed  on  that  day,  by  the  publication  of 
the  28th  volume.  Among  the  publications  issued  is  also  a  good  series  of 
the  Men  of  the  Reformation,  beginning  with  Wycliffe  and  Huss,  and  em- 
bracing fifty  portraits  of  the  leading  minds  in  this  great  contest,  including 
their  biographies,  etc  This  is  piK>lished  at  10  thiders  the  copy.  The 
original  edition  of  Melancthon's  Loci  Communes,  1621,  has  been  reprinted ; 
this  work  went  through  100  editions  in  eighty  years,  besides  numerous 
translations.  A  vivid  and  complete  view  of  Melancthon's  personal  charac- 
ter and  influence  is  given  in  J,  E,  Volbeding^s  Philipp  Melancthon,  wie  er 
leibte  und  Ubte,  including  many  half-forgotten  incidents  of  his  domestic 
and  social  career.  Other  works  issued  are,  H.  Heppe,  Philip  Melancthon, 
der  Lehrer  Deutschlands ;  Wohlfarth,  Melancthonbilchlein ;  Jf.  Meurer, 
Philip  Melancthon*s  Leben  aus  den  Quellen;  A.  Flanch,  a  Memorial. 
At  Bretten,  in  Baden,  the  birth-place  of  Melancthon,  there  was  also 
a  celebration,  in  which'  the  Prelate  Ullmann  participated.  Prof.  R.  Rothe, 
of  Heidelberg,  read  an  address  on  Melancthon's  theological  position,  in  the 
aula  of  the  University. 

Ru4.  Reicke,  custodian  of  the  Konigsbergi  University  library,  has  pub- 
lished, under  the  title  "  Eantiana,"  a  collection  of  interesting  fragments  re- 
lating to  Kant,  found  in  the  collection  of  Prof  Wald ;  among  them  is  an 
address  of  Wald  himself^  on  occasion  of  Kant's  death,  never  before  pub- 
lished ;  also  extracts  from  a  great  variety  of  materials  used  by  Wald  in 
preparing  his  address,  viz.  communications  from  Borowski,  Eraus, 
Sohultz,  Wannowski,  and  others  who  were  intimate  with  the  great  Teutonic 
metaphysician. 

The  12th  volume  of  "Herasog's  Real-Encyclopadie  £  Protest.  Theologie" 
comes  down  to  the  word  Revolution,  including  the  English  and  the  French, 
and  the  Puritan  movement  in  England.    Julius  Kostlm  has  an  able  article 
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on  Religion ;  and  Prof.  Ulrici  a  yaluable  discussion  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Religion,  in  relation  to  the  more  recent  systems. 

The  Studlen  undEritiken,  Heft  8,  contains  The  Pauline  Christology,  by 
TV.  Beyschlag,  court  preacher  in  Garlsruhe,  partly  in  opposition  to  the 
theory  that  the  Logos  laid  aside  his  divine  attributes  when  he  became 
incarnate ;  F.  Nltzsch  (licentiate)  on  the  address  of  Stephen  in  Acts  yii, 
viewing  it  as  rather  an  attack  than  a  defence,  and  finding  its  real  theme  in 
verse  51 ;  Alex.  Buttmann,  Use  of  the  pronoun  hs  in  the  Fourth  Gospel ; 
Auberlen,  The  Three  Additions  to  the  Book  of  Judges ;  and  reviews  of 
Eoltzmann^s  able  work  on  Canon  and  Tradition,  and  of  Stirm*s  Apology 
of  Christiani^. 

Neidner's  ZeiUchriftf,  d.  hUtorische  Theologie,  Heft  8,  1860,  has  a  con- 
tinuation of  Prof.  F.  W.  Gass'  full  and  able  treatise  on  Christian  Martyr- 
dom, giving  the  history  of  it  in  all  its  bearings  in  the  early  church,  as  seen 
in  Montanism,  in  the  Confessors  and  the  Lapsed,  in  the  veneration  paid  to 
martyrs,  and  concluding  with  the  transition  to  Monasticism,  as  illustrating 
many  of  the  same  tendencies.  The  second  article  is  an  Introduction  to 
the  History  of  Doctrines,  from  the  MSS.  of  the  late  Prof.  Engelhardt,  of 
Erlangen — a  series  of  propositions  as  to  the  nature,  relations,  and  contcaits 
of  this  part  of  historical  theology,  starting  from,  and  applying  throughout^ 
the  two  significations  of  dogma,  as  a  statute  and  a  doctrinal  statement. 
The  propositions  are  very  concise,  hints  for  lectures,  but  obviously  the  re- 
sult of  thorough  study,  and  mapping  out  the  main  points  in  a  very  com- 
plete and  lucid  manner. 

Schelling's  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Art,  delivered  ISOWJ,  are  just 
published  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  first  division  of  his  collected  works. 
They  contain,  it  is  said,  almost  verbally  the  theories  which  Strauss  and 
Baur  have  since  advocated,  and  which  Schelling  in  later  life  renounced. 
His  view  of  the  nature  of  tragedy  is  especially  noteworthy ;  its  essence  is 
not  found  in  the  external  fate,  nor  in  the  just  punishment  of  a  transgressor, 
nor  in  the  suffering  depicted ;  but  i^  the  fact  that  those  who  suffer  are 
drawn  to  their  doom,  though  guiltiess  themselves,  by  an  invincible  neces- 
sity, against  which  they  contend  heroically  and  in  vain. 

The  ZeiUchriftf.  d.  lutherUcke  Theologie,  Hefl  2,  1860,  edited  by  Rudel- 
bach  and  Guerike,  opens  with  an  article  by  R.  RochoU,  giving  copious  ex- 
tracts from  the  writings  of  Philip  Nicolai,  on  the  theme.  The  Regeneration 
of  Things  through  the  Human  Nature  of  Christ ;  it  is  theosophic  in  its 
tendency,  illustrating  the  influence  of  the  Incarnation  in  its  widest  aspects. 
The  second  article  is  a  short  comment  on  a  passage  in  Deuteronomy  (xxi, 
10),  by  Delitzsch,  with  Talmudic  helps.  Ludwig  de  Mardees  gives  a  long 
and  valuable  sketch,  on  the  basis  of  documentary  works,  of  the  Missionary 
Labors  of  Francis  Xavier  in  Asia.  C.  Becker  presents  a  full  narrative  of 
the  slaughter  of  St  Bartholomew's  night,  in  Paris,  167^2.  The  numbers 
slain  in  this  terrible  persecution  are  very  differently  estimated ;  Davfla, 
40,000;  Bullinger,  60,000;  Sully,  70,000;  Thuanus  (probably  the  most 
correct),  over  80,000.  The  last  article,  besides  the  full  bibliographical 
notices,  is  by  the  jurist  C.  F.  G5schel,  A  Word  on  the  Lutheran  Church 
and  Union,  with  reference  to  StahPs  recent  work. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Rdckert,  of  Jena,  in  his  recent  work  on  Rationalism  (Ldpsic, 
1859),  says,  **  that  at  present  Rationalism  is  in  such  universal  disrepute, 
that  it  is  seldom  that  any  one  can  be  found  to  confess  holding  to  it  Where 
is  there  now,"  he  asks,  "  any  society  of  believers,  where  is  there  any  criti- 
cal or  ecclesiastical  journal,  in  which  rationalism  is  not  condemned,  or  at 
least  stigmatized  ?   Even  liberal  theologians,  like  Schenkel  and  Weisse,  will 
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have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  and  many  who  really  live  and  move  in  it^  still  seem 
to  be  ashamed  of  its  name,  and  would  rather  be  called  speculative  than  ratio- 
nalistic." In  proceeding  to  defend  it,  he  defines  it,  not  as  if  it  were  a  complete 
system,  but  as  implying  the  determination  of  opinions  by  thought  alone,  in 
religion  as  in  the  other  sciences.  It  is  not  an  effort  ^*  to  make  a  religion," 
for  religion  cannot  be  made ;  but  to  think  about  religion,  and  to  state  its 
truths,  according  to  the  laws  and  principles  of  all  thinking. 

The  library  of  Alexander  Von  Humboldt,  numbering  about  10,000 
volumes,  has  been  purchased  by  Asher  &  Co.,  the  Berlin  lKK)ksellers. 

The  Zeitichri/t  /.  masenschaftliche  Theologie^  edited  by  A.  Hilgenfeld — 
tihe  organ  of  the  Tubingen  school — ^No.  2,  1860,  is  chiefiy  taken  up  with 
an  article  (to  be  continued)  by  the  editor  upon  Paul  and  the  first  Apostles, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  discussing  the 
recent  investigations,  and  particularly  Wieseler's  researches  in  his  commen- 
tary on  the  Galatians.  Weiseler  was  so  emphatic  in  his  condemnation  of 
the  methods  and  results  of  this  destructive  school,  that  such  a  reply  was  to 
be  expected.  The  article  shows  learning  and  acuteness,  but  tiie  facts 
of  history  are  sacrificed  for  arbitrary  hypotheses.  The  only  other  article, 
by  J.  T.  Tobler,  is  upon  the  Origin  of  tibe  fourth  Gk)spel. 

The  JahrhiUMrf,  deutsche  Theologie  (edited  by  Liebner,  Domer,  Ehren- 
feuchter,  etc.),  represents  a  conservative  and  evangelical  tendency,  with  a 
mystical  (in  a  good  sense)  infusion.  Its  articles  are  always  elaborate  and 
instructive.  The  second  part  for  1860  has  essays  on  the  idea  of  Right- 
eousness, especially  in  the  Old  Testament,  by  Prof  Diestel,  of  Bonn ;  on 
Adultery  as  a  Hindrance  to  Marriage,  according  to  Protestant  Canon  Law, 
by  Prof.  K  Hermann,  of  Gottingen ;  on  the  Doctrine  of  Predestination  as 
held  in  the  Reformed  church  of  East  Friesland,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  views  of  John  k  Laski,  by  Petrus  Bartels,  pastor  at  Milting,  in  East 
Friesland ;  and  on  the  Idea  and  System  of  Theology  as  a  Science — ^an  ex- 
position of  the  theory  of  Dr.  Niedner,  by  R.  Baxmann. 

The  2ieiUchrift  fur  Philosophies  edited  by  J.  H.  Fichte  and  IJirici,  vol. 
M^  Part  2,  opens  with  an  able  discussion  of  the  Nature  of  the  Beautiful,  by 
J.  U.  Wirth ;  the  beautiful  is  found  in  the  harmony  of  individual  exist- 
ences with  the  whole,  and  also  in  the  harmony  of  the  individual  with  itself. 
Dr.  Hasert  discusses  the  Theory  of  Knowledge,  in  reference  to  a  recent 
work  of  Dr.  Schildener.  A.  Zeising  continues  his  essay  upon  the  Funda- 
mental Forms  of  Thought,  in  relation  to  the  Primitive  Forms  of  Being.  A 
short  article  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Meyer,  of  Hamburg,  vindioates  Bacon  from  the 
charge  of  a  narrow  and  materialistic  utilitarianism  (or  utilismy  which  is  tiie 
word  here  used).  H.  Ulrici  lauds  Hamilton's  Lectures  on  Metaphysics, 
though  not  accepting  all  his  principles.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  he 
says,  that  such  lectures,  if  given  in  any  German  imiversity,  would  have  soon 
emptied  the  benches  of  students — ^because  they  are  so  thorough  and  able. 
A  similar  remark  was  once  made  by  a  distinguished  German  divine  about 
Chalmers'  Afitronomical  Discourses.  Prof.  Erdman  commends  the  recent 
work  of  Job.  Huber  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Dr. 
IJeberweg  reviews  the  different  explanations  of  Aristotle's  idea  of  Tragedy, 
especially  his  position,  that  "  it  effects  a  purification  of  the  passions  by 
means  of  fear  and  sympathy ;"  noticing  the  essavs  and  criticisms  of  Go  the, 
Bemays,  Stahr,  and  others.  Notices  of  Beneke  s  Psychology  (by  Dr.  Hal- 
lier)  in  its  relation  to  the  Kantian  philosophy,  and  of  J.  H.  Fichte's  new  work 
on  the  Question  about  the  Soul,  with  a  full  bibliography  of  recent  philoso- 
phical works,  fill  up  the  rest  of  this  number  of  the  Philosophical  Journal. 

Among  the  recent  works  on  Philosophy  in  Germany,  are,  G.  T.  Fechner, 
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Elemcnte  der  Psychophysik,  1st  Part,  Leipzig,  1860 ;  C.  H.  Kirchncr,  Die 
speculatiyen  Sjsteme  seit  Kant,  und  die  philosophische  Aufgabe  der  Gegen- 
wart,  Leipzig,  1860;  J.  Schaller,  Psychology,  1st  Part  (the  Soul-Life 
of  Man) ;  A.  Schmidt,  Die  Thomistische  und  Scotistische  Gewissheitslehre ; 
Th.  Waitz,  Anthropologie  der  Naturvolker  (the  second  Part  on  the  Negro 
Race).  L.  Schmid,  Einleitung  (Elements  of  Introduction  to  Philosophy. 
K.  Justi,  iBsthetic  Elements  of  the  Platonic  Philosophy.  (£.  von  Lasaulx, 
Philosophy  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

A  Journal  devoted  to  the  Psychology  of  the  Nations  {Zeitschrift  fur 
Yblherpsychologie)  was  begun  in  1859.  Another  psychological  Journal, 
edited  by  Noack,  is  now  in  its  third  volume. 

Dr.  Julius  Weizsacker,  in  his  recent  work  on  the  Ghor-episcopi  of  the 
ninth  century  (Tubingen,  1860),  enters  into  a  renewed  investigation  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  famous  Pseudo-Isidorian  decretals,  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  spurious  collection  was  first  completed  the  latter  part  of  846 
or  in  847. 

Theology,  0.  A.  Credner,  History  of  New  Testament  Canon,  edited  by  G. 
Yolkmar.  D.  Asher,  Religious  Faith ;  a  Psychological  Study,  Nltzsch's 
Practical  Theology,  Vol.  I,  2d  ed.  Delitzsch,  Genesis,  8d  ed.  H.  Gr»tz, 
History  of  Jews,  VoL  V.  (600  to  1027). 


PRANCE. 

The  second  part  of  the  4th  vol.  of  Hatin*s  Histoire  politique  et  Utt^raire 
de  la  presse  en  France,  completes  this  valuable  work^  to  1860 ;  it  gives  the 
history  of  journals  from  the  earliest  period  to  1860. 

Prince  Gallitzin  has  published  more  than  200  original  letters  of  Henry  lY., 
never  before  printed ;  supplementing  the  collection  of  M.  Berger  de  Xivrey, 
issued  about  twenty  years  since.  These  letters :  Du  seul  roi  dont  le  peuple 
est  gard6  le  m^moire,  are  said  to  be  of  high  interest  They  are  addressed 
to  De  Bassompierre,  Biron,  Queen  Louise,  Francis  de  Sales,  de  Thou,  Mont- 
morency, and  others. 

Sainte-Beuve,  in  the  Re^ue  de  V instruction  publique^  has  been  writing  a 
series  of  articles  upon  Port  Royal,  in  review  and  criticism  of  the  work  of 
Edouard  de  Suckau. 

M.  H.  Wallon*8  (member  of  the  Institute)  History  of  Slavery  in  Antiquity, 
has  been  followed  by  Yanoski^s  History  of  the  Abolition  of  Ancient  Slavery 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  its  transformation  into  serfdom. 

Louis  de  Baecker,  in  his  recent  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  language 
of  France,  brings  into  review  the  relation  of  the  Flemish,  German,  Celto- 
Breton,  Basque,  Provencal,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  French,  and  all  compared 
iiath  the  Sanskrit 

Hippolyte  Fanche  has  published  the  second  volume  of  his  translation  (for 
the  first  time)  into  French  of  the  Sanskrit  work,  Kalidasa,  comprising  four 
poems  and  dramas. 

Prince  Pierre  Dalgoroukow  publishes  at  Paris  a  bold  work,  "  La  Yerit^ 
sur  la  Russie,"  exposing  the  absolute  nature  of  its  government,  and  espe- 
cially the  evils  that  come  from  making  the  Minister  of  Justice  also  a  judge, 
qualified  to  alter  the  decisions  of  judicial  tribunals. 

The  last  livraison  of  "La  France  Protestante,'*  by  the  M.M.  Haag,  has 
been  published.  ^ 

The  prize  for  a  Life  of  Luther,  offered  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society  of 
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Paris  (1200  francs),  has  been  awarded  to  the  work  of  M.  G,  Ad  Hoffi    A  cor- 
responding prize  is  offered  for  the  best  life  of  Calyin. 

The  chair  of  Hebrew  in  the  Theological  Faculty  of  Montauban,  has  been 

SVen  to  M.  Bois,  the  candidate  of  the  Evangelical  party,  in  opposition  to 
.  Vigui6 ;  Bois  receiyed  the  votes  of  67  consistories,  Vigui6,  of  44,  and 
Goy,  of  5 ;  taking  the  members  into  account,  Bois  had  790,  and  Vigui6,  615. 

Cardinal  Grousset,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  has  just  published  an  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Principle  of  Canon  Law,  in  one  volume,  in.  which  he  takes  the 
highest  ultra-montane  ground,  defending  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  as  to 
doctrine,  and  his  inherent  superiority  to  General  Councils,  and  attacking 
all  the  main  principles  of  the  old  Gallicauism. 

The  Annates  de  PMlosopMe  Chretienne,  March,  1860,  has  an  InstructiTe 
article  on  the  Eastern  Church  and  its  History,  as  seen  in  the  light  of  the 
recent  publication  of  the  remains  of  Syriac  Literature,  edited  by  Cureton, 
Lagarde,  and  others.  A  polemical,  philosophical  article  defends  tradition- 
alism in  philosophy  against  the  objections  of  Perrone  of  Rome.  The  pro- 
fessors of  the  Catholic  University  of  Louvain,  have  been  maintaining  the 
utter  incompetency  of  reason  to  arrive  at  any  solid  proof  of  fundamental 
(rational)  verities  without  revelation.  This  is  shown  by  Perrone  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  decisions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  last  instalment  of  M.  Michelet's  History  of  France,  is  chiefly  occupied 
by  the  conflicts  of  the  **  Grand  Monarque"  with  Protestantism,  and  is  en- 
titled :  **  Louis  XIV.  et  la  Revocation  de  PEdit  de  Nantes."  The  historian 
does  not  shrink  from  properlv  characterizing  the  in&mous  DragonnadeSy 
and  other  measures  of  forcible  conversion,  the  too  &ithful  prototypes  of 
outrages  repeated  in  the  next  century  against  the  class  who  originally  in- 
stigated them.  . 

The  third  volume  of  M.  Guizot's  "  Memoirs  of  his  own  Time,"  which  ap- 
pears simultaneously  in  England  and  France,  is  a  continuation  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Monarchy  of  July  and  the  Citizen  lELuig,  Louis  Philippe.  It 
includes  the  period  rendered  memorable  by  the  great  Republican  insurrec- 
tion at  Lyons,  in  1834. 


ENGLAND. 

Owen^s  Palaeontolo^,  recently  published  in  Edinburgh,  is  only  a  reprint 
of  his  article  in  the  FncyclopcBdia  Britannica,  It  is  restricted  to  Extinct 
Animals,  not  investigating  the  extinct  vegetable  life,  which  is  separately 
treated  m  the  Encycl()p8Bdia.  The  sum  of  the  investigations  of  this  distin- 
guished naturalist^  is  in  the  evidence  which  nature  presente  of  a  Creative 
Litelligence.  He  is  a  firm  advocate  of  final  causes.  '^  Every  where  in 
organic  nature  we  see  the  means  not  only  subservient  to  an  end,  but  that 
end  accomplished  by  the  simplest  means.  Hence  we  are  compelled  te  re- 
gard the  Great  Cause  of  all,  not  like  certain  philosophical  ancients,  as  a 
uniform  and  quiescent  mind,  as  an  all-pervamng  anima  mund%  but  as  an 
active  and  anticipating  intelligence."  "  And  thus  the  highest  generaliza- 
tions in  the  science  of  organic  bo^es,  like  the  Newtenian  Siws  of  universal 
matter,  lead  to  the  unequivocal  conviction  of  a  Great  First  Cause." 

Darwin's  work  on  "  The  Origin  of  Species,"  is  of  course  noticed  in  most  of 
the  Reviews,  and  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  with  exception  of  the  Westminster^ 
its  leading  theory  is  opposed.  Archbishop  Whately  writes  about  it :  ''I 
must,  in  the  first  place,  observe  that  Darwin's  theory  is  not  inductile — not 
based  on  a  series  of  acknowledged  facts  pointing  to  a  general  conclusion — 
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not  a  proposition  oYolved  out  of  the  &cts,  logically^  and  of  course  including 
them.  To  use  an  old  figure,  I  look  on  the  theory  as  a  vast  pyramid  resting 
on  its  apex,  and  that  apex  a  mathematical  point"  "  Let  no  one  say  that 
it  is  held  together  hy  a  cumulati/Be  argument  Each  series  of  fkcts  is  laced 
together  hy  a  series  of  assumptions  and  repetition  of  the  one  fiilse  principle. 
You  cannot  make  a  good  rope  out  of  a  stnng  of  air-huhhles." 

Mrs.  Jameson^s  work  on  ^*  The  Life  of  Christ  and  John  Baptist,**  com- 
pleting her  series  on  Legendiuy  Art,  is  to  be  edited  by  Mrs.  Eastlake. 

Baden  Powel,  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Oxford, 
died  June  11th.  He  was  bom  in  1792.  Besides  numerous  contributions 
to  the  philosophical  journals,  he  published,  The  Spirit  of  tiie  Inductiye  Phi- 
losophy, 1856,  and  the  Order  of  Nature,  1859,  works  in  which  he  advocated 
some  of  the  most  advanced  hypotheses  of  modem  physical  science,  denying 
the  possibility  of  miracles,  and  advocating  the  theory  of  physical  develop- 
ment, and  even  the  notions  of  spontaneous  generation,  and  tiie  transforma- 
tion of  species. 

The  Rev.  John  Maclarin*s  sermons  are  to  be  issued  in  a  uniform  edition, 
by  W.  H.  Gould,  D.D.  The  late  Principal  Lee's  Lectures  on  Churdi  His- 
tory will  be  pub^shed  in  two  volumes. 

Rev.  Frederic  Denison  Maurice  has  just  published  six  octavo  volumes  of 
**  Parochial  Sermons.*' 

The  first  article  of  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literatwre  and  Biblical  Record^ 
for  April,  is  upon  Sinai,  BLadesh,  and  Mount  Hor ;  or,  a  Critical  Laquiry  into  the 
route  of  the  Exodus,  accompanied  with  a  map.  One  of  its  objects  is  to  show 
that  the  Israelites  were  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  for  forty  years  in 
uninhabited  wastes,  but  that,  for  the  larger  part  of  the  time,  they  were  in 
the  midst  of  two  great  nations,  Edom  and  Amalek,  among  the  latter  for 
thirty-eight  years.  The  article  concludes  with  a  tabular  view  of  the  Sta- 
tions of  the  Exodus.  The  second  paper  is  on  Nimrod  and  his  dynasty,  to 
prove  that  he  did  not  live  in  the  earliest  times  of  postdiluvian  history,  but 
about  1520-1475  B.C.,  immediately  preceding  the  rise  of  the  Assyrians  to 
the  supreme  rule  in  Western  Asia.  A  very  interesting  sketch  of  the  life 
and  works  of  George  Buchanan  is  a  worthy  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this 
learned  and  able  Scotchman.  The  next  article  controverts  the  usual 
opinion,  that  the  sisters  Martha  and  Marr,  of  Galilee  and  of  Bethany,  are 
identical.  The  Pauline  Authorship  of  the  Hebrews  is  defended  against 
Alford  and  other  recent  critics.  The  other  articles  are  Remarks  on  the 
Book  of  Esther,  and  The  Emblems  of  St  John  (continued).  A  writer 
among  the  correspondents  attempts  to  show  that  the  primitive  mode  of 
electing  Bishops,  simply  allowed  confirmation,  but  not  nomination,  by  the 
people. 

The  British  Qtuxrterlt/  Reniew^  for  April,  has  articles  on  Lord  Macaulay, 
McLeod's  Eastern  Africa,  Christian  Revivals,  Belgium  and  China,  Darwin 
on  the  Origin  of  Species,  Lord  Dundonald,  or  the  Seamanship  of  the  Past, 
Brown's  Sermons,  China  and  Japan,  and  Italian  Nationality.  The  article 
on  Macaulay  is  an  able  and  searching  criticism  of  his  characteristics  as  an 
author  and  a  man,  giving  fiiU  praise  to  his  extraordinary  merits,  but  show- 
ing his  deficiencies  in  creative  imagination  and  philosophical  insight  Christ- 
ian Revivals  are  ably  defended  against  objections,  with  particular  reference 
to  those  in  our  own  country  and  in  Lreland.  Darwin  on  Species  is  discussed 
with  a  good  deal  of  fairness,  and  some  sympathy,  though  the  erroneous 
chasm  between  his  facts  and  conclusions  is  clearly  recognized  The  article 
on  Italian  Nationality  is  an  able  review  of  the  present  posture  of  Italian  affairs. 

The  decease  of  Prof  H.  H.  Wilson,  is  a  serious  loss  to  Oriental  literature. 
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Of  his  great  work,  "  The  Sanskrit  and  English  Dictionary,"  a  new  edition 
is  in  progress,  with  large  additions  by  Prof.  Goldstucker.  His  translation 
of  the  Rig  Veda,  8  vols.,  was  published  by  the  Oriental  Society.  Among 
his  other  works  are,  Specimens  of  the  Theatre  of  the  Hindus ;  the  Vishnu 
Purana,  or  Hindu  Mythology ;  a  continuation  of  Mill's  History  of  British 
India,  etc.  Prof  Wilson  gave  a  great  impulse  to  Sanskrit  studies  in  Eng- 
land, as  is  seen,  in  part,  in  the  works  of  Prof  Monier  Williams,  Max  Mul- 
ler,  E.  B.  Eastwick,  J.  W.  G.  Ouseley,  H.  G.  Keene,  and  others.  The  can- 
didates for  (the  Boden  professorship  of  Sanskrit,  are  Max  Muller,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, and  Mr.  Ballantyne ;  the  latter  is  now  Pnncipal  of  the  University  of 
Benares,  and  is  the  author  of  '^  Christianity  contrasted  with  Hindu  Philo- 
sophy." 

An  edition  of  Tyndale's  New  Testament  from  the  Worms  copy  1525,  pre- 
served in  the  Baptist  Museum  at  Bristol,  is  to  be  printed  in  exact  transcript, 
edited  by  Mr.  Fry,  of  Bristol 

The  Bampton  Lecturer,  George  Rawlinson,  is  preparing  "  The  Five  Great 
Monarchies  of  thft  Ancient  World,"  to  be  published  by  Murray.  The  same 
publisher  announces,  "  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Eastern  Churches," 
by  Rev.  A.  P.  Stanley,  author  of  "  Sinai  and  Palatine" ;  also,  "  The  Origin 
and  History  of  Language,  based  on  Modem  Research  and  Investigation,"  by 
Farrar,  (of  Harrow  School) 

Among  the  new  works  announced  are:  "A  History  of  the  Church  of 
England,  from  the  Accession  of  James  11.  to  the  Rise  of  the  Bangorian 
Controversy,  in  1717,"  by  Rev.  Thos.  Debary.  "  A  Treatise  on  Meta- 
physics, chiefly  in  Connection  with  Revealed  Religion,"  by  John  H.  Mac- 
mahon,  of  the  University  of  Dublin.  "  Kurtz's  Hand-Book  of  Church  His- 
tory to  the  Reformation,"  translated  by  Rev.  A.  Edersheim.  "  Sermons  by 
John  AngeU  James,"  2  vols.  Dr.  William  Smith's  "Dictionary  of  the 
Bible."  Dr.  John  Young,  **  The  Province  of  Reason,"  in  reply  to  Mansel 
**Ullmann*8  Essence  of  Christianity,"  from  the  fourth  German  edition,  by 
Rev.  J.  Bleasdell  "  The  poem  of  Job,"  in  English  verse,  by  the  Earl  of 
Winchelsea.  Wills'  "Antecedent  Probability  of  the  Christian  Religion." 
Trench's  "  Sermons  in  Westminster  Abbey."  Jolm  C.  Marshman,  "  Me- 
moirs of  Havelock."  W.  L.  Sargent,  "  Robert  Owen  and  his  Social  Philo- 
sophy." Fred.  Sargent,  "  Compendium  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  Canon- 
ical Books  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  J.  Fawcett,  "  Exposition  of  Gospel  of 
John,"  8  vols.  "  R.  Ornsby,  "  The  Greek  Testament,  from  Cardmal  Mai's 
Edition  of  the  Vatican  Bible,  with  Notes."  "  Ecclesiastical  History  of  John 
of  Ephesus,"  translated  by  R,  Payne  Smith.  "  Lord  Bacon,  his  Writings 
and  Philosophy,"  by  G.  L.  Craik,  a  new  edition.  William  De  Burgh, 
**  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,"  2,  octavo.  Octave  Delapierre,  "  History  of 
Flemish  Literature  from  Twelfth  Century."  Isaac  Taylor,  "  UltHnate  Civ- 
ilization and  other  Essays."  "  The  Life  of  our  Lord  Historically  Considered," 
(the  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1869),  by  Rev.  C.  J.  Ellicott,  Prof  of  Divinity  in 
King's  College.  Also,  a  second  edition  of  the  same  author's  "  Commentary 
on  the  Pastoral  Epistles." 

Parker  (London)  has  published  the  Life  and  Contemporaneous  Church 
History  of  Antonio  de  Dominis,  Archbishop  of  Spalatro,  literwards  Dean  of 
Windsor,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  By  Henry  Newland,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ferns. 
It  is  singular  that  the  life  of  this  distinguished  convert  from  the  Roman  to 
the  Anglican  Church,  has  never  been  made  the  subject  of  a  distinct  biogra- 
phy till  our  own  day.  For,  though  the  whole  story  of  De  Dominis  is  dis- 
missed by  Hume  in  half-a-dozen  lines,  and  is  altogether  ignored  by  Lingard, 
yet  Fuller,  aihd  Heylyn,  and  Collier,  give  it  at  some  length,  and  much 
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original  matter  might  be  supposed  to  lie  buried  in  the  controversial  Tolnmes 
or  tracts  to  which  the  archbishop's  conyersion  and  re-Gonyersion  gave  rise. 
Accordingly  the  present  Dean  of  Ferns,  who  published  a  few  years  ago  a 
series  of  essays  on  the  life  of  De  Dominis,  has  now  collected  them  in  an  ai- 
larged  and  revised  form  in  the  present  volume. 

The  Saturda/y  EevieWy  from  which  we  condense  the  above,  characterizes 
Dr.  Newland's  book  as  that  of  a  "literary  pretender,"  destitute  of  original 
information,  bearing  marks  of  ignorance,  stilted  in  style,  feeble  in  logic,  and 
full  of  a  partisan  spirit  We  have  not  seen  the  work,  and  cannot  express 
an  opinion  as  to  the  justice  of  these  severe  criticisms. 

Engluh  Book  Trade. — ^William  Chambers,  of  Edinburgh,  is  our  authori^r 
for  the  following  interesting  particulars  of  the  extent  of  the  British  book 
trade: 

**In  reckoning  the  number  of  new  works  issued  from  the  press  annually, 
we  may  take  the  number  of  entries  of  distinct  books,  voliunes,  sheets,  maps, 
etc.,  lodged  by  publishers  at  the  British  Museum,  in  terms  of  the  copyright 
act.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  return  for  1859 — ^Books :  complete 
works,  6507 ;  consisting  of  volumes,  in  process*  of  publication,  6642 ;  parts, 
15,T67;  single  sheets,  236— total,  21,645.  Music:  complete  works,  volumes 
and  pieces,  4066.  Maps,  in  sheets,  8071 ;  atlases,  whole  or  in  puts,  26 — 
total,  8096.  Grand  total  of  articles,  28,607.  In  1854,  the  number  was 
19,578.  The  difference  shows  the  rise  since  that  period.  In  1856,  accord- 
ing to  the  tables  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  imports  of  books  into  the  United 
Kingdom  amounted  to  5771  cwts.,  of  which  2226  cwts.  were  from  Prance, 
and  709  cwts.  from  the  United  States.  The  exports  in  hundredweights 
were  as  follows :  Russia,  20 ;  Hanover,  158  ;  Hanse  Towns,  637;  Holland, 
553;  France,  670;  Turkey,  204;  Egypt,  2004;  United  States,  11,977; 
Chili,  117;  Malta,  267:  South  Africa,  826;  Mauritius,  71;  East  Indies, 
2443  ;  Australia,  6535  ;  British  America,  1378;  West  Indies,  617;  all  other 
states,  1622— total,  30,094  cwts.,  the  value  of  which,  at  £14  per  cwt,  is 
about  £425,000.  It  is  seen  that  the  exports  are  fivefold  more  than  the 
imports ;  also  that  we  export  to  Australia  alone  more  than  we  import  from 
all  countries,  and  to  the  United  States  double  as  much.  A  system  of  more 
free  and  untaxed  import  of  foreign-printed  English  works  would,  in  various 
ways,  introduce  changes  into  the  book  trade,  and  have  a  tendency  to  alter 
some  of  its  traditional  usages.*' 

Bibles. — The  annual  production  of  Bibles  in  Great  Britain  is  between  two 
and  three  millions  of  copies.  Until  late  years  there  was  much  carelessness 
in  printing  the  Bible,  insomuch  that  as  recently  as  1831|  there  was  no  book 
of  which  it  was  so  difficult  to  find  a  correct  edition  as  this.  The  Bibles 
now  issued  from  the  Universities  and  by  the  Queen's  printer  are  very 
accurate  :lbo  much  so  that  the  Oxford  printers  offer  a  guinea  for  the  dis- 
covery of  any  mistake.  The  great  trouble  is  found  in  obtaining  accununr 
in  the  italics,  and  it  has  been  proposed  as  an  improvement,  that  the  words 
necessary  to  make  up  the  sense  shall  be  inclosed  in  brackets  instead  of 
printing  them  in  italics. 

Several  rival  editions  of  Prof.  Phelps'  excellent  little  work,  "  The  Still 
Hour,"  have  been  published  in  Edinburgh,  and  sold  from  one  shilling  down 
to  three  pence. 

The  fourth  volume  of  Mure's  "  Critical  History  of  Ancient  Greece,"  second 
edition,  is  published  in  London.  Will  not  this  important  work  be  repub- 
lished in  this  country  ? 

Brituh  Association. — ^The  recent  meeting  at  Oxford  was  one  of  peculiar 
interest    A  prize  poem  was  read  by  Mr.  Owen  A.  Vidal^  of  Trinity  College, 
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on  "  The  Life,  Character,  and  Death  of  the  Heroic  Sir  John  Franklin,"  and 
a  lecture  on  "  Arctic  Discovery,"  by  Captain  Osbom,  R.N.  But  the  great 
attraction  of  the  meeting  was  a  paper  read  by  Prof.  Draper,  professor  of 
chemistry  and  physiology,  and  president  of  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  New  Yor^  "  On  the  intellectual  development  of  Europe,  con-  • 
sidered  with  reference  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Darwin  and  others,  that  the  pro- 
gression of  organisms  is  determined  by  law."  The  soundness  or  unsound- 
ness of  the  Darwinian  theory  gave  rise  to  a  long  and  very  animated  discussion. 
The  Bishop  of  Qzford,  in  a  speech  of  great  power  and  eloquence,  denounced 
the  theory  as  unphilosophical,  as  one  based  upon  mere  fancy  instead  of 
fiicts,  and  one  which,  in  its  effect,  was  degrading  to  the  dignity  of  human 
nature.  He  alluded  in  a  forcible  manner  to  the  weight  of  authority  which 
had  been  brought  to  bear  against  it — ^to  such  men  as  Sir  B.  Brodie  and 
Prof.  Owen — ^both  of  whom,  with  many  others  eminent  for  their  scientific 
attainments,  had  opposed  it;  and  he  denied  that  the  supporters  of  the 
theory  could  adduce  one  single  fact  to  prove  that  the  alleged  change  from 
one  species  to  another  had  ever  taken  place.  Prof.  Huxley,  in  reply, 
alluded  to  his  lordship  as  an  *'  unscientific  authority,"  and  then  proceeded 
to  defend  the  Darwinian  theory  in  an  argumentative  speech,  which  was 
loudly  applauded.  The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  was  appointed  for 
Manchester,  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Fairbaim  was  unanimously  elected  president  of 
the  meeting  in  1861. 


UNITED    STATES. 

A  new  "  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language,"  by  Prof.  Hadley,  of  Yale 
College,  is  now  in  press. 

Appleton  &  Co.  announce  a  new  book,  by  Hans  Andersen,  with  the  at- 
tractive title,  '*  Sandhills  of  Jutland."  They  have  also  in  press,  Prot  EUi- 
oott's  Lectures  on  "  The  Life  of  our  Lord  Historically  Considered,"  and 
VoL  n  of  Buckleys  "  Civilization." 

Little  &  Brown  (Boston)  will  soon  issue  the  twentieth  volume  of  the 
'^EncyclopsBdia  Britannica."  Mr.  Earrar  contributes  the  articles  "Seneca" 
and  "  Septuagint ;"  "  Syria"  is  furnished  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter,  author 
of  *^  Ten  Years  in  Damascus,"  and  of  "  Murray's  Guide  Book  to  the  Holy 
Land ;"  "  Spain"  and  "  Switzerland,"  by  Dr.  Norton  Shaw,  Secretary  to 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

Gould  &  Lincoln  (Boston)  will  bring  out  Dr.  TuUoch's  new  book  on 
"  English  Puritanism  and  its  Leaders,"  uniform  with  his  successful  work 
on  the  Reformation ;  and  they  also  announce  "  Geographical  Studies,"  by 
Prof.  Carl  Ritter,  of  Berlin,  translated  from  the  German  by  Rev.  W.  L. 
Gage,  with  a  sketch  of  the  author's  life,  and  portrait 

Ticknor  &  Co.  (Boston)  have  just  issued,  from  sheets  received  in  advance 
from  the  London  publisher,  two  books  of  unusual  interest,  "  Leslie's  Auto- 
biographical Recollections,"  and  Dr.  Krapfs  "Missionary  Travels,  Re- 
searches, and  Labors,  during  eighteen  years'  residence  in  Bastern  Africa." 
In  the  February  number  of  this  Review  will  be  found  an  interesting  letter 
from  this  celebrated  explorer  and  missionary,  relating  to  the  Christianization 
of  Africa. 

From  the  Aiidover  press  we  are  soon  to  have  a  new  edition  of  "  Messianic 
Prophecy  and  the  Life  of  Christ,"  by  W.  S.  Kennedy.    Also,  "  The  Debate 
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between  Science  and  the  Bible ;  or,  the  True  Theory  of  the  Six  Days  of 
Creation."  This  is  understood  to  be  chiefly  a  review,  by  certain  New-Eng- 
land  critics,  of  Prof  Tayler  Lewis'  Theory  of  the  Six  Days. 

A  course  of  Lectures  will  be  delivered  during  the  fidl  before  the  Lowell 

.Institute,  bv  Hon.  G.  P.  Marsh,  on  "  The  Grammatical  History  of  English 

Literature.      They  will  form  the  complement  and  companion  of  the  course 

delivered  at  Columbia  College,  which  has  met  with  such  great  success  in 

its  published  form. 

The  third  volume  of  Prof.  A^siz' "  Contributions  to  the  Natural  History 
of  the  United  States,^'  is  now  m  press,  and  will  shortiy  appear. 


^ilimrg  iiitir  Critkal  Itotias  of  ^00hs. 
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BIBLICAL  LITERATURE. 

EwALD,  Heinrich,  Ge$ehicht6  des  Volkea  Israel.  Bd.  vii  1859.  This 
volume  completes  the  second  edition  of  Ewald^s  History  of  the  People  of 
Israel,  and  includes  an  index  to  all  the  other  volumes,  and  to  the  antiquities. 
With  much  that  is  peculiar  and  original,  and  even  strange  in  his  views  on 
particular  points,  the  author  unites  a  marvellous  amount  of  learning  and 
skill  in  combination  of  &cts  in  novel  and  unexpected  relations.  Of  course, 
almost  every  other  writer  is  criticised  without  mercy,  and  in  the  preface  the 
whole  of  the  German,  and  especiallv  Prussian,  politics  for  the  last  half 
century  is  held  up  to  reprobation.  This  volume  comprises  the  history  from 
the  second  destruction  of  Jerusalem  to  the  close  of  the  last  Jewish  wars ; 
and  brings  into  vivid  contrast  the  Roman  rule,  the  old  Jewish  nation  in  its 
last  tenacious  struggles,  and  the  new  Christianity,  which  was  to  supersede 
both.  The  history  and  &te  of  the  apostles  are  fully  narrated;  the  begin- 
nings and  early  contests  of  the  new  Church,  the  rise  of  the  New  Testament 
literature,  etc.  Ewald  vindicates  the  Gospel  of  John  with  marked  ability, 
as  undoubtedly  written  in  the  last  part  of  the  first  century,  about  A.D.  80 ;  on 
this  point,  as  on  many  others,  setting  himself  firmly  against  the  destructive 
criticism  of  the  school  of  TQbingen.  The  Apocalypse  he  makes  to  be  stiU 
earlier,  and  written  by  another  (presbyter)  John.  The  Epistle  of  Barnabas, 
Ewald  thinks,  was  not  by  him.  A  long  <^sertation,  pp.  401-475,  gives  the 
history  of  the  canon  in  part  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testament 

7%«  Words  of  the  Lord  Jmu,  By  Rubolt  Stibr.  Vols.  7  and  8.  Trans- 
lated by  Rev.  William  B.  Pope.  New  ed.  Philad.  1860.  These  two 
volumes  complete  the  translation  of  Dr.  Stier's  work,  with  his  comments  on 
the  Words  of  the  Passion  (vol.  7,  and  part  of  8),  and  on  the  Words  of  the 
Risen  and  Ascended  Lord.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  so  extensive  a  work 
can  be  profitably  republished.  The  author^s  Lutheran  and  occasionally 
mystical  views,  come  out  more  fully  in  this  volume  than  in  the  previous 
ones.  If  not  the  most  thorough  of  philologists,  he  is  quick  in  seeing  the 
spiritual  significance  of  the  passages.  He  writes,  perhaps,  too  easily  and 
folly;  but  he  is  always  suggestive,  and  often  original    For  expository 
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preaching  every  minister  may  get  valuable  hints  and  incitements  from  these 
volumes. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  John,  By  John  J.  Owbn,  D.D.  New 
York:  Leavitt  &  Allen.  1860.  P|>.  502.  We  have  already  spoken  in  high 
terms  of  Dr.  Owen^s  commentaries  on  the  first  three  Gospels :  and  this  one, . 
on  John,  we  think  merits  still  higher  praise.  It  is  clear,  simple,  and  candid ; 
shows  on  every  page  the  marks  of  careful  and  thorough  study ;  and  is 
wisely  adapted  to  general  use.     It  will  undoubtedly  have  a  wide  circulation. 

A  Commentary  on  the  OoepeU  of  Matthew  and  Ma/rk,  Intended  for  Popular 
Use.  By  D.  D.  Whedo^,  D.D.  New  York.  1860.  Pp.  422.  The  dif- 
ferent  denominations  are  in  the  way  of  being  well  supplied  with  popular  com- 
mentaries on  the  Gospels.  This  work  of  Dr.  Wheaon,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated  from  his  scholarly  acquirements,  will  take  a  high  position  among 
them.  It  is  divided  into  sections ;  illustrated  with  maps  and  engravings, 
and  preceded  by  a  carefiil  historical  synopsis  of  the  Gospels.'  The  com- 
mentary on  Matthew  occupies  850  pages,  and  that  on  Mark  70  pages.  The 
comments  are  concise  and  to  the  point  Difficulties  are  fairly  stated  and 
met  It  will  be  a  useful  work,  and  deserves  a  wide  circulation,  outside  of 
the  boimds  of  the  denomination,  for  which  it  was  particularly  prepared. 
Like  all  the  recent  publications  of  Carlton  k  VoTiety  it  is  issued  in  an  at- 
tractive style; 

Morning  Hours  in  Patmos:  The  Opening  Tlsion  of  the  Apocalypse,  etc 
By  A.  0.  Thompson.  Boston :  Gould  &  Loncoln.  New  York :  Phinney, 
Blakeman  &  Mason.  1860.  Pp.  268.  Mr.  Thompson's  former  works, 
*^  'The  Better  Land,"  and  **  Gkithered  Lilies,"  won  him  &vor  with  thousands 
as  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  spiritual  of  living  writers.  He  resembles, 
we  think,  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  London,  in  those  elements  which  combine  grace 
and  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  expression,  with  freshness  of  feeling  and  deep 
spiritual  life.  He  was  the  companion  of  Dr.  Anderson,  a  few  years  since, 
in  his  grand  missionary  tour.  "  Sailing  along  the  southern  shore  of  Asia 
Minor,"  he  came  abreast  of  "  Patmos,"  and  there  in  the  '^guiet  early  hours, 
whilst  the  morning  sun  poured  his  rays  on  the  ^gean  Sea."  he  read  the 
opening  vision  of  «K)hn,  and  had  the  thoughts  suggested  which  form  this 
volume. 

The  author  passes  rapidly  in  review  the  "Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches 
of  Asia,"  and  his  exposition  and  application  of  the  solemn  and  moment- 
ous lessons  they  teach  are  characterized  by  freshness  of  thought,  simple 
elegance  of  style,  and  a  rich  vein  of  experimental  piety,  which  ensure  to 
the  book  many  devout  and  profited  readers. 


THEOLOGY. 

Elements  of  Popular  Theology,  By  S.  S.  Schmucker,  D.D.  Philadelphia. 
1860.  Pp.  522.  The  fact. that  this  work  is  now  in  its  ninth  edition 
shows  that  it  meets  a  popular  want  in  a  popular  way.  It  is  evangelical  in 
its  spirit,  and,  for  the  most  part,  averse  to  what  is  peculiar  in  the  Lutheran 
system,  as  compared  with  the  Calvinistic;  though  in  respect  to  decrees  and 
free  agency,  it  holds  substantially  the  Arminian  ground.  The  value  of  the 
voltmie  is  increased  by  the  appendices,  giving  the  Lutheran  Formula  of 
Giovemment;  a  tabular  view  of  German  theolo^cal  literature ;  and  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  mode  of  the  Saviour's  presence  m  the  Eucharist 
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Sermons.  By  Joseph  Addison  Albxander,  D.D.  2  vols.  New  York: 
Scribner.  1860.  These  are  certainly  very  remarkable  discourses,  as  written 
by  one  who  never  had  a  pastoral  charge,  who  was  unusually  retiring  in 
personal  intercourse,  and  who  was  eminent  in  philological  uid  historical 
investigations.  They  show  a  fervor  and  spring  of  thought — a  persistency 
in  bringing  the  Gospel  home  to  the  heart  and  consdence,  and  a  fiicility  in 
popular  illustration  and  descriptions,  Which  would  have  made  their  author 
as  eminent  in  the  pulpit,  as  he  was  in  other  spheres,  had  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  work  of  preaching.  When  he  did  preach,  he  was  uniformly 
listened  to  with  hieh  gratification,  in  spite  of  his  want  of  the  mere  arts  and 
graces  of  the  pulpit ;  because  he  seemed  so  full  of  his  subject,  that  his 
words  came  forth  like  water  firom  an  overflowing  fountain. 

What  is  Preaching  f  A  Sermon  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Ordination  of 
Geo.  W.  Lasher.  By  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Eaten,  D.D.,  President  of  Madison 
University.  1860.  This  discourse  is  a  forcible  exhibition  of  the  true 
nature  of  Gospel-preaching,  making  it  all  to  centre  in  Christ  and  him  cruci- 
fied. The  view  of  Christ^  person  and  work,  as  here  presented,  is  adapts 
to  meet  and  correct  many  prevalent  errors.  The  theology  is  thorough  and 
sound. 

Science  in  Theology.  Sermon  preached  in  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  before  the 
University.  By  Adam  S.  Fabrar,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.A.S.  Philadelphia. 
1860.  Smith,  English  &  Co.  Pp.  250.  The  definite  title  of  this  volume 
hardly  prepares  one  for  the  variety  of  subjects  handled  in  the  nine  sermons 
of  which  it  is  made  up :  e.  g.,  Gradual  Discovery  of  the  Divine  Attributes; 
Divine  Providence  in  General  Laws ;  Divine  Benevolence  in  the  Economy 
of  Pain:  Jewish  Interpretation  of  Prophecy ;  The  Trinity;  The  Atonement, 
etc.  The  author  strives  to  hold  a  middle  position  in  the  midst  of  the  present 
theological  and  philosophical  discussions  in  the  Anglican  church.  His  spirit 
is  candid  and  reverential.  But  his  work  is  rather  fitted  to  introduce  one  to 
the  topics,  than  to  answer  the  questions  raised.  His  theological  phraseology 
is  not  always  accurate :  for  example,  he  describes  the  Trinity  (p.  141)  as 
the  doctrine,  *^  That  the  Divine  nature  consists  of  three  distinct  classes  of 
attributes,  or  (to  use  our  human  expressioii)  three  personalities."  The 
Trinity  does  not  all  imply  "  three  classes  of  attributes."  unless  **  attribute" 
be  used  in  a  very  loose  and  ambiguous  way ;  and  wny  is  the  expression 
"  three  personalities"  any  more  ^*  human"  than  "  three  distinct  classes  of 
attributes"  ?  In  his  essay  on  the  Atonement,  he  says  that  it  is  "a  punish- 
ment administered  for  some  undiscoverable  reason,  as  a  correction  for  sin," 
and  denies  that  it  is  to  be  brought  under  the  idea  ^^t>f  a  vengeance  which 
righteous  justice  demanded."  If  it  is  a  ^*  punishment"  it  must  of  course  be 
brought  under  the  idea  of  **  justice,"  unless  it  be  answered  that  punishment 
is  merely  corrective.  And  if  it  is  merely  corrective,  what  need  of  an  at<me- 
ment  at  all  ? 

The  Eomilist;  a  Series  of  Sermons  for  Preachers  and  Laymen.  Ori^al 
and  selected.  By  Edwin  House,  A.M.  Carlton  &  Porter.  1860.  Pp.496. 
We  are  not  pleased  either  with  the  design  or  the  execution  of  this  work. 
The  author  or  compiler  has  evidently  mistaken  his  calling.  The  liberties 
he  has  taken  with  other  men's  productions  are  unpardonable.  The  volume 
is  made  up  of  short  sermons  or  homilies,  copied  mostly  from  English  serial 
publications,  revised,  altered,  and  added  to,  and  original  ones  thrown  in 
here  and  there  by  the  American  editor.  Many  of  them  are  good ;  but  on 
the  whole  they  are  fkr  inferior  to  the  sermons  found  in  the  American 
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Naticmal  Preacher^  or  the  sermonB  of  Griffin,  Spencer,  Alexander,  and  a 
host  of  others  whom  we  might  name. 

^  The  BUle  and  Social  Eeform;  or  the  Scriptures  as  a  Means  of  Civilization. 
By  R.  H.  Tyler,  A.M.  Philadelphia:  James  Challen  &  Son.  New  York: 
Sheldon  A  Co.  1860.  Pp.  866.  This  work  treats  of  a  subject  of  para- 
mount interest  to  every  Christian  and  patriot,  and  is  a  valuable  contribution 
from  the  legal  profession.  The  author  was  lately  a  judge  of  one  of  the 
courts  of  New  York,  and  is  at  present  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Bar 
of  this  State.  The  design  of  the  book  is  to  discuss  the  subject  of  the  Bible, 
as  an  instrument  of  social  reform,  and  the  subject  is  treatea  with  judgment 
and  clearness,  if  not  with  originality  and  marked  ability. 

The  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Bible  is  first  shown,  and  then  its 
history,  as  a  civilizing  power  in  the  earth,  is  traced.  The  author  discusses 
also  the  Mosaic  code  of  laws,  the  domestic  relations,  the  Sabbath,  and  other 
institutions,  clearly  showing  the  imperfection  of  all  human  codes,  and  that 
the  Scriptures  form  the  only  basis  of  true  morality,  religion,  and  social 
reform.  It  is  refreshing,  in  this  day  of  maudlin  philosophising  and  godless 
reformers,  to  meet  with  ^o  decided  a  testimony  in  behalf  of  the  Bible  as  a 
Divine  Revelation,  and  the  only  truly  reformatory  power  in  the  world.  The 
testimony  is  the  more  valuable  as  coming  from  a  lawyer.  While  we  do  not 
endorse  every  sentiment  or  expression  of  the  book,  we  earnestly  commend 
it  to  our  readers  as  a  timely  and  useful  work. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

Metapkyncs ;  or,  the  Philosophy  of  Consdoumess,  Phenomenal  and 
Beal.  By  Henrt  Longueville  Mansel.  Edinburgh,  1860,  pp.  898.  Thil 
work,  by  the  author  of  the  Bampton  Lectures,  is  but  a  reprint  of  an  article 
in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  with  a  few,  chiefly  verbal,  alterations.  It 
contains  in  a  more  developed  form  the  principles  which  underlie  the  Lec- 
tures. Metaphysics  is  here  treated  as  embracing  both  Psychology  and 
Ontology ;  Psychology  being  "  the  science  of  the  facts  of  consciousness  as 
such  ;"  and  Ontology,  "  the  science  of  the  same  facts  in  their  relation  to 
realities  existing  without  the  mind."  The  chief  interest  of  the  discussion 
is  of  course  upon  the  latter,  and  more  concise,  portion,  pp.  288-398.  Is 
there,  and  can  we  know,  any  thing  real  corresponding  with  our  subjective 
consciousness  ?  Some  of  the  modem  Grerman  systems  are  here  reviewed, 
and  (unwittingly)  caricatured ;  as  when  we  are  told  about  Schelling  and 
Hegel,  (p.  807)  that  they  postulated  "  not  merely  an  object  of  knowledge 
beyond  consciousness,  but  a  manner  of  knowledge  above  it."  This  state- 
ment applies  much  more  correctly  to  ManseFs  own  system  than  it  does  to 
that  of  these  Germans.  The  conclusion  and  sum  of  all  metaphysics  is  said 
to  be  the  resolving  of  ontology  into  psychology ;  "and  the  future  task  of 
the  metaphysician  will  consist  in  exhibiting  the  conditions  involved  in  the 
idea  of  personal  existence,  and  solving  the  difficulties  to  which  that  idea 
appears  to  give  rise."  And  further :  ^^  Beyond  the  ram^ge  o/persomil  extst- 
enee  toe  Juive  no  positive  eoneeption  of  real  heingy  sa/oe  4n  the  form  of  those 
more  permanent  phenomena  which  constitute  our  general  conception  ofcer^ 
tain  ohjeetSy  as  distinguished  from  the  transitory  phenomena  with  which 
theee  conceptions  wre  at  certain,  times  associated^  Mr.  Mansel  is  greatly 
opposed  to  transcendental  vagueness ;  but  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  find 
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any  one  of  them  who  ever  expressed  the  object  of  phllosophj  in  a  more 
vague  manner.  If  it  means  any  thing,  it  means  that  our  general  (subjeo- 
tiye)  conceptions  are  all  we  know  about  any  being,  or  form  of  bdng,  ex- 
cepting ourselyes.  The  only  object  of  meUphysics,  it  is  added  (in  this 
ontological  part  of  it),  "is  not  a  uiing  in  itseli,  but  a  thing  as  we  are  com- 
pelled to  conceive  it**  We  do  not,  then,  really  know  any  real  being  beyond 
"  the  range  of  personal  existence."  And  thus  the  system  which  Is  most 
vacant  against  subjectiye  idealism,  really  sweeps  back  into  it 

The  Province  o/Eeason.  By  John  Youno,  LL.D.  New-York :  Carters, 
1860,  pp.  805.  Dr.  Young  here  enters  the  lists  gallantly  against  Mansel^s 
Bampton  Lectures ;  and,  though  he  Is  not  as  calm  a  reasoner  as  the  Oxford 
logician,  he  yet  uses  cogent  argument  and  forcible  appeals  against  the  ten- 
dencies inyolved  in  the  "  philosophy*  of  nescience.**  He  espouses,  too,  the 
cause  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  agamst  Mansel ;  though  we  think  that  on 
this  point  Mansel  can  cite  more  decisive  utterances  on  his  side  from  the 
Edinburgh  philosopher  than  can  I)r.  Young.  But  still  the  position  of  the 
latter  gives  welcome  evidence,  thai  on  the  main  point  in  debate— the  possi- 
bility of  a  positive  and  valid  knowledge  of  the  Infinite  and  Absolute,  the 
school  of  Hamilton  itself  is  divided.  The  occasional  rhetorical  fervor  of  ttns 
volume  may  make  it  more  attractive  to  many  who  are  interested  in  this  im- 
portant discussion,  and  yet  indisposed  to  read  unalloyed  metaphysics. 

The  Wm  Divine  and  Eiiman.  By  Thomas  Sollt,  Barrister-at-law  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  and  Lectyer  on  the  English  Language  and  Litonture 
at  the  University  of  Berlin.  1866,  pp.  291.  This  author  has  before  pub- 
lished a  work,  entitled,  '^  A  Syllabus  of  Logic'*  In  this  essay  he  has  fol- 
lowed Kant  for  the  most,  but  leaves  him  at  the  vital  point  of  his  theory. 
His  purpose  is  thus  expressed :  "  In  the  conviction  that  Necessarianism  is 
%s  unsound  in  philosophy  as  it  is  fatal  to  religion,  I  have  sought  for  some 
strong  and  unassailable  position  for  the  doctrine  of  liberty."  First  he  en- 
deavors to  confront  the  two  doctrines  in  general  and  comprehensive  state- 
ments. The  Necessarian  position  is,  that  "the  whole  human  soul  is  sdb- 
ject  to  the  law  of  causality.*'  This  doctrine  he  ascribes  to  Aristotle,  Cicero, 
Hobbes,  Collins,  Locke,  Edwards,  and  Priestley.  The  liberty  which  these 
philosophers  contend  for,  viz.  "a  power  in  man  to  do  as  he  wills  or 
pleases,**  is  not  liberty  enough  to  base  moral  character  and  acoountal»lity 
upon.  It  IB  mere  physical  liberty,  and  &r  outside  the  moral  bdng.  The 
contradictory  of  this  Necessarian  formula  is  as  follows:  "Evay  human 
soul  contains  a  principle  of  action  not  dependent  on  the  law  of  causality.** 
This  is  merely  negative ;  for  as  the  will  is  a  simple  faculty  of  the  soul  a 
positive  defimtion  of  it  is  impossible.  The  question,  then,  is,  does  the  hu- 
man soul  contain  an  element  independent  of  causality  ? 

The  method  adopted  is  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  conception  of  caa- 
sality,  and  then  to  inquire  whether  the  whole  soul  falls  withm  the  limits 
of  this  Conception.  The  causality  here  spoken  of  is  eanditumed  causality ; 
Ist  What  is  the  nature  of  the  conception  of  causality  ?  2d.  Wliat  are  the 
grounds  of  our  belief  in  it  ?  The  words  cause  and  effect  have  a  two-fold 
signification.  The  one  concrete  and  objective,  the  other  abstract  and  su^ 
iective.  Hence  a  two-fold  definition  of  causality.  The  former  has  referoiA 
to  the  whole  law  of  nature,  and  is  valid  of  the  entire  objective  phenomena, 
without  any  of  its  parts  beine  disregarded  as  imessentiid.  The  subjective  law 
of  causality  refers  only  to  me  laws  discovered  by  the  understanding,  and 
concerns  abstract  ideas  under  which  the  phenomena  may  be  arranged.  The 
latter  only  is  used  in  the  observation  of  nature.    The  powers  of  any  sub- 
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stance  are  cognisable  by  the  human  mind  only  so  far  as  they  can  bo  brought 
under  certain  relations  of  thought,  i.  e.,  under  those  abstract  conceptions 
which  are  suggested  by  comparing  phenomena  with  one  another.  The 
mind  abstracts  those  partial  phenomena  which  admit  of  being  subsumed 
under  one  principle.  Now  this  uniting  principle  cannot  originate  in  the 
objects.  It  must  originate  in  the  subject  Hence,  the  sphere  of  the  appli- 
cation and  validity  of  causality  is  limited  by  subjective  principles  of 
thought  and  cannot  be  predicated  of  those  things  which  are  i^ot  objects  to 
the  subject.  ^*  Hence  it  follows  from  the  nature  of  causality,  that,  though 
it  a/rises  in  the  ^ubject^  it  can  only  he  predicated  ofohjectsy 

Where  are  we  to  look  for  the  grounds  of  this'  belief  in  causality  ?  and 
what  are  they  ?  We  are  not  to  look  to  experience,  for  that  rests  upon  cau- 
sality. It  is  an  a  priori  principle  of  the  subject.  Wc  predicate  causality 
of  objects  because  the  subject  imposes  causality  on  them  as  the  only  condi- 
tion under  which  they  can  become  objects  for  it  at  all  Hence  "  we  can- 
not predicate  causality  where  this  relation  of  subject  and  object  never 
arises,  L  e.,  wc  cannot  predicate  it  of  things  in  themselves."  The  question 
then  is,  simply :  Is  the  whole  soul  an  object  for  us  ?  No.  The  Ego,  the 
principle  of  our  individual  personality,  we  cannot  objecticise.  *^  We  are 
conscious  of  it  simply  as  an  active  unity  combining  objects,  but  not  belong- 
ing to  them."  It  eludes  every  attempt  to  objecticise  it,  or  to  give  it  form 
in  any  the  most  figurative  sense  of  tiie  word.  The  whole  soul,  therefore, 
is  not  an  object  for  us;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  entirely  subject  to  the  law 
of  causality.     The  Ego  is  free.     Thus  liberty  and  law  enter  into  every  act. 

Where  is  the  line  of  separation  ?  The  subject  has  the  power  of  deter- 
mining its  own  status  or  condition.  This  self-determined  state  modifies  the 
infiuence  of  the  objective,  and  thus  gives  color  to  the  actioa  Universally 
the  personality  may,  within  limits,  determine  its  own  state,  and  thus  change 
one  of  the  principiU  elements  of  every  action.  As  soon  as  the  subjective 
state  is  determined  all  the  rest  of  the  mental  operation,  the  balancing  of  mo- 
tives ana  the  Uke,  belongs  to  the  objective  side  of  the  mind,  and  falls  un- 
der the  dominion  of  law. 

How  do  we  gauge  these  self-determinations  of  the  subject  ?  "  By  a  fixed 
principle  of  willing  in  the  consciousness  called  the  absolute  will."  How 
do  we  get  the  consciousness  of  the  absolute  will  ?  By  removing  fi*om  the 
consciousness  of  the  individual  will  all  elements  of  change,  all  that  is  per- 
sonal and  individual,  merging  it  by  a  free  act  of  its  own,  identifying  itself 
with  the  will  absolute  and  universal  This  absolute  will  supplies  the  fouur 
dation  of  moral  law,  and  the  sense  of  obligation  arises  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  this  principle.  **  This  will  univer- 
sal becomes,  when  objecticised,  the  Will  of  the  Universe,  and  is  personified 
in  the  idea  of  God." 

How  does  this  theory  of  liberty  differ  from  that  of  Reid  ?  Reid  makes 
the  will  to  act  without  any  motive,  i.  e.,  without  any  reason  for  acting. 
Thus  the  action  becomes  not  only  blind  but  absolutely  fortuitous.  This 
theory  gets  rid  of  the  motive  "  by  the  identification  of  the  act,  and  its  own 
reason."  "  The  self-determination  of  the  subject  is  a  purely  positive  act 
j^lacing  the  will  of  the  individual  in  obedience  to  the  will  universal  with  a 
certain  degree  of  intensity  ;  not  from  any  foreseen  reason,  not  with  any 
purpose  of  arriving  at  a  goal,  but  simply  for  the  sake  of  the  act  itself." 
This  theory  differs  from  t&t  of  Kant  and  Schelling,  in  that  they  make  the 
element  of  liberty  a  constant,  the  one  free  act  falling  out  of  all  time,  and, 
therefore,  together  with  the  first  creation ;  while  this  autho£-makes  the  ele- 
ment of  liberty  a  variable,  the  free  act  occurring  at  any  time  and  often. 

35 
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What  is  the  relation  of  the  will  to  the  intellect  ?  The  will  is  not  intel- 
lect^ but  lies  back  of  all  the  Acuities.  >^  It  is  the  rule  or  touchstone  bj 
which  we  try  the  innumerable  representations  of  the  consciousness  and 
distinguish  those  which  belong  to  the  empirical  ego  from  those  which  be- 
long to  the  outward  sense." 

What  is  the  relation  of  the  human  will  to  God  ?  God  has  endowed 
every  thing  created  with  a  species  of  independence,  and  a  power  to  offer 
resistance  to  the  will  from  which  it  proceeded.  The  human  will,  as  a  free 
centre  of  action,  has  these  traits.  Hence  it  does  not  interfere  with  God*8 
omnipotence  any  more  than  mere  matter  does.  The  omniscience  of  God 
does  not  require  the  will  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of  causality ;  for  it  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  that  diyine  prescience  is  based  on  a  perception  of 
causes  and  effects.  It  may  be  intuitive.  But  how  is  the  divine  govern* 
ment  possible  ?  If  the  laws  of  nature  only  are  fixed,  and  human  ^nlls  are 
absolutely  free,  how  can  God  be  said  to  have  any  control  of  events  ?  God 
has  a  certain  scheme,  which,  considered  objectively,  is  the  product  of  the 
human  will  and  nature.  The  wiU  is  free,  and  nature  is  fixed  in  time. 
Hence  *'  God,  foreknowing  all  human  wills  through  all  time,  and  unwilling 
to  infringe  on  their  liberty,  created  such  a  world,  and  subjected  it  to  such 
laws  that  the  grand  resulting  product  of  the  wills  and  the  nature  should 
agree  exactly  with  that  scheme  of  the  course  of  events  which  he  in  his  in- 
finite wisdom  had  predetermined." 

What  is  the  relation  of  the  divine  will  to  the  divine  nature  ?  Are  the 
laws  constituting  the  divine  nature  imposed  upon  the  divine  will,  or  freely 
assumed  by  it  in  its  own  act  ?  The  latter.  The  divine  nature  has  no  other 
ground  than  the  divine  will.  Henee  the  ultimate  principle  of  the  moral 
law  is  the  will  of  God.     God  has  made  morality,  not  found  it 

Doubtless  some  will  still  obstinately  think  that  the  subiect  of  the  will  is 
not  entirely  freed  from  all  difficulties  by  this  book.  It  has  some  careful 
distinctions,  some  fine  chapters  which  will  repay  careful  study ;  bu^  on  the 
main  point,  at  best,  it  can  only  be  said  to  remove  the  difficulty  one  step  fiur- 
ther  back,  and  to  seek  to  make  it  clear  by  hiding  it  behind  an  impenetra- 
ble veil.  Instead  of  plainly  saying  with  Keid,  that  the  free  act  is  unmotived, 
and,  therefore,  uncontrolled  by  law,  he  does  the  same  thing  by  making  the 
motive  and  the  act  one  and  inseparable.  He  hoodwinks  the  wHl,  and  sets 
it  hopping  about  for  no  imaginable  reason,  not  even  for  exercise.  If  he  had 
said  that  it  acts,  that  it  may  obey  the  Absolute  WiU  or  comes  into  harmony 
with  it,  that  would  have  spoiled  the  theory  by  introducing  a  motive ;  and 
yet  he  spoils  it  in  spite  of  himself,  by  saying  that  ^^  the  will  acts  for  ihe 
sake  of  the  act  itself."  Rant's  will  hopped  once  in  an  unconscioos, 
embryo  state,  and  where  it  lit  there  it  stays ;  Reid's  and  Solly's  hop  ereiy 
day ;  the  one  with  no  pretence  of  motive  or  reason,  the  other  with  none 
wMch  can  be  distinguished  from  the  act  itself.  Truly  the  subject  is  not 
entirely  clear. 
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The  History  of  the  United  States,  VoL  VIIL  Being  VoL  11 .  of  7^ 
Amsriean  Reoolution,  By  Gborob  Bancroft*  The  great  national  work 
of  Mr.  Bancroft  increases  in  the  vigor  and  elegance  ii  its  narrative  with 
each  additional  volume.  The  author  has  carried  the  art  of  historical  repre- 
sentation to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  than  any  living  English  writer 
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or  than  any  American  author.  The  philosophy  of  the  work,  too,  deepens, 
and  becomes  more  comprehensiye,  with  the  progress  of  his  studies.  The 
opening  pages  of  chapter  xlviii,  bearing  upon  the  unity  and  nature  of  his- 
tory, and  upon  historic  fidelity  and  impartiality,  are  most  admirable  gene- 
ralizations, and  give  the  tone  and  the  key  to  the  volume.  So,  too,  the  re- 
flections upon  the  scepticism  of  the  last  century  (pp.  364-6)  are  conceiyed 
in  a  high  vein  of  philosophic  thought :  "It  not  only  derided  the  infinite  in 
man,  but  it  jeered  at  the  thought  that  man  can  commune  with  the  infinite. 
It  scoffed  at  all  knowledge  that  transcends  the  sense,  limited  itself  to  the- 
inferior  lessons  of  experience,  and  rejected  ideas  which  are  the  archetypes' 
of  things  for  ideas  which  were  no  more  than  pictures  on  the  brain ;  de- 
throning the  beautiful  for  the  agreeable ;  the  right  for  the  useful ;  the  true 
for  the  seeming ;  knowing  nothing  of  a  universal  moral  government ;  refer- 
ring every  thing  to  the  self  of  the  individual."  Leibnitz  and  Aristotle  are 
made  at  home  in  the  dawn  of  the  American  Revolution.  Equally  note- 
worthy is  Mr.  Bancroft's  felicity  in  describing  national  and  individual  cha- 
racter ;  as  is  seen,  for  example,  in  the  tribute  he  pays  to  the  New  England^ 
traits,  and  in  his  splendid  portraitinres  of  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. Much  of  this  volume,  which  extends  to  the  signing  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  is  from  new  materials.  Many  lacunas  are  filled  up  ;- 
some  illusions  are  dissipated;  some  characters  are  rescued  fix>m  compara- 
tive neglect.  The  foreign  enlistments  among  the  German  "roytelets"  are* 
very  fully  described — ^to  the  shame  of  those  petty  sovereigns,  "whose 
crimes  were  to  promote  the  brotherhood  of  nations."  Washington  in  New 
England,  the  Siege  of  Boston,  Montgomery's  Expedition  to  Canada,  the 
Siege  of  Fort  Moultrie,  the  Revolution  and  Declaration  of  Independence, 
are  among  the  subjects  which  are  treated  with  such  detail  and  fulness  olf 
life,  that  the  past  is  indeed  made  to  live  o'er  again.  That  colored  men  were 
enlisted  as  citizen  soldiers,  is  fully  shown ;  and  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde-* 
pendence,  it  is  significantly  said  that,  "avoiding  specious  aud  vague  gene- 
ralities, it  grounds  itself  with  anxious  care  upon  the  past,  and  reconciles 
right  and  &ct." 

The  History  of  Frcmce.  By  Parke  Godwin.  Vol.  I.  (Ancient  Gaul).. 
New- York :  Harpers.  1860.  Pp.  495.  This  able  work  gives  good  as- 
surance that  we  may  at  length  have  a  worthy  History  of  France  in  the  En- 
glish language.  The  works  of  Crowe  and  Wright  (vol.  I.),  and  the  partial 
translation  of  Michelet,  do  not  meet  our  wants.  Mr.  Godwin  has  devoted 
years  of  study  to  this  history,  and  shows  himself  abimdantly  qualified  to 
present  the  results  of  wide  investigations  in  a  perspicuous  and  animated 
narrative.  He  has  evidently  studied  not  onlv  the  materials  of  history,  but 
the  art  of  historic  composition.  His  description  of  persons  and  events,  and' 
his  grouping  of  masses  of  events  in  condensed  outline,  are  often  admirable.. 
This  first  volume  gives  the  origin  of  the  nation,  and  carries  us  down, 
through  the  Primitive,  the  Roman,  the  R^an-German,  and  the  German 
Gaul,  closing  with  the  Revival  of  the  Western  Empire  under  Charlemagne,. 
and  its  Dissolution  imder  the  Sons  of  Louis,  consummated  by  the  Treatjf 
of  Verdun,  A.D.  848.  The  materials  used  in  preparing  the  volume  have  evi- 
dently been  ample ;  though  we  do  not  find  references  to  the  works  of  Ozanam,. 
which  have  such  deserved  celebrity.  The  spelling  of  many  proper  names 
is  in  an  unusual  form ;  and  where*  usage  is  so  rooted,  in  both  French  and' 
£nglish,  as  in  the  instances  of  Charlemagne  and  Pepin,  we  do  not  see  why 
we  should  be  compelled  to  read  about  Karl  the  Great,  and  Pippin.  While 
the  influence  of  Christianity,  as  a  shaping  power,  is  conced^  and  evem 
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eloquently  depicted,  we  do  not  find  that  it  is  recognized  in  its  authorita- 
tire  claims  as  a  Divine  revelation.  And  thus,  of  course,  the  highest  point 
of  view  is  missed,  in  estimating  that  vast  change  which  came  over  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  when  Christianity,  under  Charlemagne,  passed  in  its  vic- 
torious career  from  the  south  to  the  centre  of  Europe,  introducing  a  new 
era  into  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil  history. 

A  Church  History  of  the  First  Three  Centuries.  By  Milo  Mahan,  D.D. 
New  York:  Daniel  Dana,  Jr.  1860.  12mo,  pp.  428.  The  Professor  of 
ecclesiastical  history  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  gives 
to  the  public,  in  this  handsome  volume,  a  clear,  candid,  and  well-arranged 
account  of  the  Christian  church  from  the  30th  to  the  823d  year  of  the 
Christian  era.  It  presents  the  results  rather  than  the  processes  of  histori- 
cal investigation ;  and  it  is  written  in  the  English  rather  than  in  the  German 
method.  The  style  is  simple  and  animated,  and  may  thus  attract  those 
who  usually  pass  \>j  works  on  church  history,  as  if  they  were  only  fit  for 
the  clerical  profession.  The  author,  6f  course,  finds  the  polity  and  doc- 
trines of  the  Episcopal  church  in  the  first  three  centuries  ;  but  his  volome 
is  not  disfigured  by  polemical  bitterness  or  arrogant  assumptions.  It  has 
rather  the  air  of  a  candid  and  liberal  scholarship. 

Early  Methodism  within  the  hounds  of  the  old  Genesee  Conference^  from 
1788  to  1828.  By  Gboboe  Pbck,  D.D.  New- York:  Carlton  &  Porter. 
1860.  Pp.  612.  ^*  Early  Methodism,^^  in  a  popular  form,  could  not  have 
found  a  more  fitting  historian  than  Dr.  Peck.  An  actor  himself  on  the 
field  ho  describes,  and  availing  himself  of  all  the  materials  at  his  command, 
he  has  produced  not  only  a  readable,  but  a  valuable  book.  It  abounds  in 
'^  sketches  of  interesting  localities,  exciting  scenes,  and  prominent  actors  ;** 
and  is  full  of  anecdote  and  facts  illustrative  of  border  life  and  of  the  cha- 
racters of  the  prominent  men  who  planted  Methodism  in  Northern  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Central  and  Western  New-York,  and  Canada. 

History  of  the  Great  Reformation  in  England^  Ireland^  Scotland^  and 
Italy.  By  Thomas  Carter.  Cariton  &  Porter.  1860.  Pp.  372.  This 
work,  of  course,  will  not  take  rank  with  D'Aubign^  among  the  standard 
Histories  of  the  world.  Still  it  is  a  readable  book,  popular,  and  convenient 
in  form,  and  relates  the  stirring  incidents  of  the  Keformadon  with  spirit 
and  fidelity.  The  part  relating  to  France  is  translated  from  the  history  of 
Perauz,  recently  published  at  Paris. 

The  American  Christian  Record,  New  York.  1860.  Pp.  696.  The 
American  Ecclesiastical  Year-Booh,  Vol.  I.  By  Alexander  J.  Schsk. 
New  York.  1860.  Pp.  236.  AUgemevne  Kirchtiche  Chronik^  von  Kabl 
Malthes.  Sechster  Jahrgang,  1859.  Leipz.  1860.  Pp.  164.  The  first 
of  these  works  professes  to  contain  the  History,  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
Statistics  of  each  Denomination  in  the  United  States  and  Europe ;  and  a 
list  of  all  clergymen, 'with  their  post-office  address.  Though  by  no  means 
complete,  it  contains  a  good  deal  of  matter  in  a  compressed  form.  It  is 
not  as  well  arranged  as  it  might  have  been,  many  of  the  articles  being 
thrown  in  rather  carelessly.  But  still  it  is  a  book  which  may  be  of  use  to 
those  who  wish  such  information.  With  revisions  and  alterations,  it  might 
be  made  of  great  value. 

Professor  Schemes  Year-Booh  is  the  best  attempt  yet  made,  in  English,  at 
famishing  the  religious  statistics  of  all  parts  of  the  Christian  world,  with  a 
concise  religious  history  of  the  denominations  during  the  pa^t  year.  The 
author  is  at  home  in  this  matter.    £Qs  book  is  capitally  arranged.     His 
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statistics  are  to  a  high  degree  accurate.  He  is  able  to  correct  many  loose 
statements  which  have  been  quite  current  No  student  of  church  history, 
and  no  library  or  public  institution  should  be  without  this  volume.  We 
trust  that  his  success  will  warrant  him  in  going  on  with  his  work. 

The  Chronicles  of  Malthes  are  now  in  their  sixth  year.  They  are  not  full 
on  statistical  points,  but  give  a  concise,  and  on  the  whole,  impartial  account 
of  religious  history  during  the  year  1859,  particularly  in  Germany,  with 
accounts  and  lists  of  the  most  important  works  issued.  North  America 
has  a  page  given  to  it  made  up  entirely  of  religious  gossip,  such  as,  that  a 
coachman  was  fined  in  Pennsylvania,  for  driving  two  sick  persons  to  a  hos- 
pital on  Sunday ;  and  that  Dr.  Bellows  is  at  work  in  New  York  establishing 
"  a  new  Catholic  world-church,  with  Catholic  worship  and  Protestant  doc- 
trines, penetrated  with  a  philosophical  spirit" 

The  Year  of  Grace,  A  Eutory  of  the  Renvoal  in  Ireland^  A.D.  1869. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Gibson.  Boston:  Gould  &  Lincoln.  New  York: 
Sheldon  &  Co.  For  sale,  also,  by  Plunney,  Blakeman  k  Mason.  1860. 
Pp.  464.  The  public  are  indebted  to  the  eminent  publishing  firm  of  Gould 
&  Lincoln  for  this  History,  as  it  was  written  at  their  solicitation,  and  the 
matter  of  the  entire  volume  is  original.  The  author.  Professor  in  Queen's 
College,  Belfast,  and  Moderator  of  the  last  Irish  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  has  the  confidence  of  all  classes  of  Christians  in 
Britain,  and  has  executed  the  task  with  thoroughness  and  fidelity.  The 
sources  on  which  he  has  drawn  are  of  the  most  authentic  kind,  and  the  in- 
formation given  is  full  and  reliable,  and  cannot  fail  to  enhance  our  admira- 
tion of  the  marvellous  grace  displayed  in  this  great  work  of  God, 

Much  the  larger  portion  of  the  work  is  occupied  with  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  work  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  And  the  reason  assigned 
for  it  is,  "  that  while  all  the  evangelical  communities  of  Ulster  were  watered 
by  the  gracious  grace  that  fell  upon  Hhe  pastures  of  the  wilderness,*  the 
Scoto-Irish  soil  received  in  amplest  measure  the  shower  of  blessing." 

The  chapter  on  the  "pathological  phenomena"  connected  with  the  revi- 
val is  eminently  satisfactory.  Dr.  Hodge  and  Bishop  Mcllvaine  are  quoted 
at  considerable  length,  to  show  that  similar  phenomena  were  witnessed  in 
this  country  in  the  great  revival  in  President  Edwards'  day,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  among  the  Irish  Presbyterians  in  Kentucky. 

The  "Appendix"  (34  pp.)  is  crowded  with  stsHstics  of  a  deeply  interest- 
ing character,  showing  the  effects  of  the  revival  in  the  diminution  of  crime 
and  pauperism,  and  in  the  ingathering  of  souls.  There  are  520  churches 
connected  with  the  General  Assembly,  460  of  which  are  in  the  counties  of 
Ulster.  Prom  returns  received  from  306  of  this  number  (those  visited  by 
the  revival),  10,636  had  been  added  to  the  church  on  profession.  This  is 
but  a  part  of  the  whole  number,  as  but  one  communion  subsequent  to  that 
revival  had  occurred  in  most  of  the  churches  at  the  time  the  returns  were 
made. 

We  cordially  commend  this  volume  as  a  calm  and  authentic  history  of 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  glorious  revivals  which  have  ever  blessed 
the  Church,  and  as  admirably  adapted  to  iquicken  prayer  and  effort  in  our 
American  IsraeL 

^  JFbrty  Years  Familiar  Letters  of  Jamxs  W.  Alexander,  J),D.,  comtitu- 
ting,  with  the  notes,  a  Memoir  of  his  Life.  Edited  by  the  surviving  corres- 
pondent, Joffif  Hall,  D.D.  2  vols.,  12mo,  pp.  412,  379.  Dr.  Hall  has 
been  justly  censured,  perhaps  too  severely,  for  giving  this  correspondence 
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to  the  public,  at  least  in  its  present  form.  It  seems  like  a  betrayal  of  con- 
fidence ;  and  there  is  much  to  wound  and  offend.  StOl  we  presume  Dr. 
Hall  has  not  acted  in  this  matter  without  the  concurrence  of  Dr.  Alexan- 
der's nearests  friends.  If  we  thought  otherwise,  we  ahould  consider  the 
offence  almost  unpardonable. 

The  volumes  themselves  are  deddedlj  interesting,  often  spicy.  The  re- 
cord of  such  a  man*s  readings,  experience,  opinions  and  life,  traced  too  by 
his  own  hand  in  a  familiar  manner  to  a  confiding  friend,  and  covering  forty 
consecutive  years,  could  not  be  otherwise.  While  there  is,  of  couree,  mud^ 
matter  that  the  public  feel  no  interest  in,  and  occasional  allusions  and  ex- 
pressions that  can  only  give  pain,  there  is  a  goodly  amount  of  reading  that 
is  instructive  and  profitable.  Few  men  would  appear  to  so  good  advantage, 
we  apprehend,  If  placed  before  the  public  in  similar  circumstances.  There 
was  no  envy,  or  bitterness,  or  bigotry  in  his  spirit.  His  whole  heart  was 
in  his  Master's  work.  And  if  he  did  sometimes  find  &ult  with  others,  he 
spared  not  himself.  *^  I  don't  like  *  fine'  preaching  or  preachers ;  and  lest 
you  should  think  I  like  anything,  let  me  add,  I  don't  like  myself  or  my 
past  or  present  ways,  especiallv  my  having  made  so  much  of  preparing  as 
scarcely  to  have  begun  to  work ;  my  having  labored  so  mudi  indirectly, 
when  I  might  have  done  the  same  directly  ;  my  having  set  the  soul's  salva- 
tion too  far  off.  Oh  I  if  we  could  live  one  real  year  of  effective  gospel  service, 
we  might  be  willing  to  depart  Preaching  Christ  is  the  best,  hardest, 
sweetest  work  on  tUs  side  of  beholding  him.     I  trust  we  shall  do  both.'* 

The  Life  of  Jacob  Chruber.  By  W.  P.  Strickland.  Carlton  k  Porter. 
1860.  Pp.  884.  *^  Jacob  Gruber  was  a  character,  and  copied  after  no 
man."  His  ministry,  of  over  half  a  century,  was  a  remarkably  active  and 
varied  one,  and  his  life  was  full  of  incident  Possessed  of  such  a .  striking 
individuality  of  character,  shrewd,  humorous,  and  witty,  tnd  yet  withu 
grave,  earnest,  and  fearless  as  a  preacher,  he  was  a  marked  man  wherever 
he  went  A  considerable  portion  of  the  work  is  autobiographic ;  a  part  of 
the  materials  were  obtained  from  the  Baltimore  Histories!  Society.  He 
was  a  native  of  Pennsylyania,  but  spent  his  life  mainly  at  the  South.  Not 
the  least  interesting  part  of  the  book  is  the  full  record  of  his  trial  in  Mary- 
land for  preaching  anti-slavery  doctrines.  His  cause  was  ably  managed  by 
Roger  B.  Taney,  now  Chief-Justice,  and  he  was  acquitted. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

A  Treatise  on  Elementary  aiid  Higher  Algebra,  By  Theodore  Strong, 
LL.D.,  etc..  Prof,  of  Math,  and  Nat  Philos.  in  Rutgers  College,  New  Bruns- 
wick. 8vo,  pp.  650.  Pratt,  Oakley  &  Co.  1859.  We  have  here  a  valua- 
ble contribution  to  the  noble  science  of  Algebra.  Covering  the  whole  field 
of  pure  Algebra,  in  its  principles,  its  peculiar  processes,  its  formulas,  and 
comprehensive  doctrines,  it  is  yet  an  original  work.  From  its  first  defini- 
tion to  its  highest  conclusions  and  most  intricate  processes,  every  thing  is 
set  down  just  as  it  appears  to  a  mind  originally  powerful,  and  for  all  but  a 
half  a  century  of  vigorous  life,  constantly  employed  in  college-teaching, 
mostly  in  pure  mathematics,  and  persevering  efforts  in  new  researches, 
and  improved  processes  in  the  application  of  known  principles.  Excepting 
here  and  there  a  question  or  problem  from  others,  put  in  marks  of  quota* 
tion,  all  is  in  the  author's  own  forms  of  expression,  and  in  points  of  view  bar- 
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monious  with  the  entire  scheme  of  the  book.  The  science  is  thus  presented 
almost  as  a  living  organism,  each  part  appearing  as  a  member  or  living 
growth ;  and  each  being  a  root,  or  trunk,  oc.  branch,  from  which  other  de- 
velopments spring. 

There  is  a  principle,  too,  governing  the  whole  which  deserves  special  regard. 
Every  demonstration  is  thoroughly  algebraic.  Beginning  even  with  the 
change  of  the  signs  in  subtraction,  every  thing  is  done  by  the  most  rigid  appli- 
cation of  the  peculiar  arts  of  this  calculus.  Nothing  that  can  be  set  before 
the  eye  in  symbols  is  left  for  reasonings  or  considerations  of  a  metaphysical 
character,  or  in  the  more  ordinary  forms  of  general  logic  We  may  take  as 
an  example  the  demonstration  of  what  most  learners  receive  upon  trust, 
that  the  product  of  a  and  b  is  the  same  whichever  be  made  multiplier.  Of 
this  the  learner  is  easily  persuaded,  by  other  devices ;  but  here  it  has  a 
demonstration^  such  that  we  cannot  conceive  of  its  standing  with  any  more 
absolute  certainty  before  an  infinite  mind  than  before  that  of  any  careful 
learner.  This  may  be  said,  perhaps,  of  the  conviction  gained  in  other  ways ; 
but  here  the  demonstration,  being  purely  algebraic,  is  itself  a  lesson  in  the 
very  art  of  applying  the  whole  science ;  and  in  this  way  has  a  real  value 
over  and  above  its  ostensible  use. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  demonstrations  respecthig  the  signs  in  mul- 
tiplication. Many  will  say  of  these,  at  first  sight,  they  are  less  &cile  than 
the  usual  reasonings,  and  no  better  in  the  result  They  are  better  Just  in 
this  way ;  they  are  more  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  entire  method  of 
the  calculus  by  visible  S3rmbols,  and  by  operations,  where  the  eye  is  made 
to  perform  a  service  not  less  than  that  of  reason  itself;  and  while  in  many 
processes  the  eye  is  the  one  sufficient  guide  of  the  calculator. 

Here,  we  are  persuaded,  is  a  point  to  which  the  attention  of  teachers  and 
learners  should  be  especially  directed.  Any  one  accustomed  to  teaching  in 
this  branchy  is  familiar  with  the  £ict  that  the  common  mistakes  in  the  vari- 
ous processes  of  reduction,  from  addition  to  the  highest  forms  of  equations, 
are  as  much  from  the  careless  direction  of  the  eye,  as  fi*om  any  other  cause. 
It  is  true  that  the  eye,  as  a  mere  organ  of  vision,  is  not  every  where  the 
guide ;  but  there  is  something  so  near  to  this,  as  to  deserve  special  atten- 
tion. In  the  case  of  the  signs,  this  is  evident,  and  hardly  less  so  in  regard 
to  many  formulas.  The  square  of  a  binomial,  in  the  simplest  form,  is  the 
same  thing,  for  the  eye,  wnether  developed  or  not  So  of  the  product  of 
the  sum  and  difference  of  two  quantities,  the  square  of  the  difference, 
etc.,  etc. 

Here  too,  we  think,  is  a  part  of  the  secret  of  the  wonderful  skill  of  the 
French  mathematicians.  They  bring  every  thing  under  the  eye ;  and  though 
at  first  we  may  be  disposed  to  question  the  propriety  of  so  many  symbols, 
yet  a  littie  practice  with  them  satisfies  us  that  if  we  would  do  our  best  with 
this  calculus,  in  its  own  peculiar  modes,  it  must  be  in  this  way.  Nor  do 
we  think  it  impertinent  to  add  from  personal  knowledge,  Prof  S.  has,  from 
his  earliest  days,  been  familiar  with  the  best  French  authors,  making  them, 
so  far  as  he  has  dealt  with  books,  his  especial  study ;  and  this  is  in  part  the 
secret  of  his  having  a  power  in  this  branch  of  knowledge,  not  exceeded, 
we  suppose,  by  that  of  any  living  man.  In  the  sphere  of  our  own  acquaint- 
ance with. authors,  whether  in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  we  doubt  wheth- 
er he  has  really  an  equal.  We  know  tMs  is  saying  much ;  and  wo  are 
prepared  to  hear  a  half  dozen  names,  put  up  at  once,  in  refutation  of  this 
opinion.  But  our  general  answer  would  be,  these  men  have  pushed  their 
researches  farther,  it  may  be,  in  limited  departments,  and  particularly  in  the 
application  of  the  higher  calculus — though  even  of  this  we  are  not  aware ; 
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but  our  reference  is  to  a  mind  that  has  extended  its  operations  over  the 
whole  field  of  Algebra,  and  with  such  power  as  to  have  made  valuable  ad- 
ditions to  its  known  resources. 

Prof.  S.  has  done  this.  He  has  solved,  by  a  process  purely  algebraic, 
the  famous  case  of  cubic  equations,  so  long  known  as  irreducible  under 
Cardan's  formulas.  Here  has  been  a  pong  asinorum  fcur  the  best  mathema- 
ticians of  Europe  for  almost  three  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  and  to  this  day 
no  man  can  cross  it  unless  in  virtue  of  what  Prof.  S.  has  done. 

Our  readers  may  be  interested  in  what  Bonnycastle  has  said  of  this  case 
(Alg.  ^ol.  I.  London,  1820).  *^It  seem  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the 
history  of  science,  that  the  solution  of  it,  except  by  means  of  a  table  of 
sines,  or  infinite  series,  has  hitherto  bafBed  the  united  efforts  of  the  most 
eminent  mathematicians  of  Europe;  although  it  is  well  known  that  the 
three  roots  of  the  equation  are  in  this  case  real ;  whereas  in  those  that  are 
resolvable  by  the  above  formulae"  (Cardan's)  **  only  one  of  the  roots  is 
real,  except  when  the  square  radical  disappears ;  so  that  in  fact  the  rule  is 
only  applicable  to  such  cases  as  have  two  equal,  or  two  impossible  roots.." 

It  is  a  point  of  some  interest,  too,  that  by  certain  limitations  in  the  values 
of  the  quantities  employed  in  obtaining  Cardan's  solution,  it  was  inevitable 
that  it  should  fail  in  particular  instances ;  and  in  this  new  solution,  other 
limitations  are  necessary,  confining  it  to  the  particular  class  of  equations 
for  which  it  was  wanted.  The  result  is,  that  cubic  equations  are  now  divid- 
ed into  two  classes — ^the  one  solvable  by  the  old,  the  other  by  the  new 
rule— «ach  method  of  solution  being  general,  but  neither  being  univo^. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  a  mode  can  be  devised  covering  the  ground  of 
both ;  and  the  probabilities  are  hardly  in  &vor  of  tlie  expectation. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  most  notable  feat  in  this  woric.  But  there  are 
other  additions  to  the  science,  and  improvements  in  its  processes,  which 
may  be  of  much  greater  use,  and  quite  as  worthy  of  special  nolioe.  The 
following  references  point  to  some  of  these  portions  of  the  book : 

1.  P.  226  (Art.  48).  Here  it  is  shown  that  the  rules  of  position  in  arith- 
metic, the  nearly  invariable  ratio  of  the  increment  of  a  function  to  that  of 
its  independent  variable,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  differential 
calculus,  may  be  deduced  from  tRe  same  general  principles. 

2.  P.  271.  A  new  and  direct  investigation  of  the  Binomial  Theorem. 
(This  theorem,  we  need  not  inform  our  readers,  is  of  more  importance  in 
modem  mathematics,  and  really  in  human  history,  than  almost  any  single 
discovery  that  was  ever  made.) 

3.  P.  284,  etc.  (Art  6).  A  new  and  very  simple  method  of  finding  Al- 
gebraic roots.  4 

4.  P.  288,  etc.  A  new  proposition,  curious  and  useful  in  the  extraction 
of  the  roots  of  quantities  of  the  form  l-f--.  The  author  has  here  ap- 
proached, and  without  being  fully  aware  of  it  at  the  time,  one  of  the  most 
curious  results  of  the  modem  analysis,  i.  e.,  a  method  of  taking  any  nu- 
merical root  by  resolving  the  number  into  parts,  and  these  into  factors  of 
the  form  1  -|- J,  1=^,  etc.,  affecting  these  factors  with  the  index  of  the  root 
sought,  summing  the  series,  as  far  as  need  be,  and  then  multiplying  the  re- 
sult together.  Since  writing  this  work  we  happen  to  know  that  the  author 
has  completed  his  own  discoverv,  and  is  prepared  to  show  the  applications 
of  his  principle  to  all  varieties  of  numbers. 

5.  P.  443,  etc  The  doctrine  of  continued  fractions  is  deduced  immedi- 
ately from  the  form  of  quotients  and  remainders  in  common  division. 

6.  P.  494,  etc.  (Sec.  xix).  A  new  method  of  developing  the  real  Ad  im- 
aginary roots  of  equations. 
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7.  P.  512.  A  new  method  of  developing  the  roots  of  equations,  which 
enables  us  to  find  the  first  figures  of  the  real  roots  in  a  much  more  simple 
manner  than  by  the  celebrated  Theorem  of  Sturm.  This  enables  us  to  sep- 
arate with  ease  the  nearly  equals  real  roots  of  any  algebraic  equation  from 
each  other,  as  appears  from  the  solution  of  the  question,  12,  pp.  518,  519. 
The  importance  of  what  is  here  done  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
Lagrange,  a  Hercules  among  analysts,  wrote  his  Traite  de  la  Resolution  des 
Equatioju  Numeriquea  de  tons  les  Degres  principally  for  the  very  purpose 
here  attained.  But  his  method  is  too  laborious,  and  seldom  used ;  and  even 
Sturm^s,  when  applied  to  equations  above  the  tj^ird  degree,  is  veiy  tedious. 

A,  S.  C. 

A  Dicti&nary  of  the  English  Language.  By  Joseph  E.  Worcester. 
LL.D.  Boston:  HickHng,  Swan  &  Brewer.  1860.  4to,  pp.  1854, 
This  noble  volume,  as  a  specimen  of  typography  and  mechanical  execution, 
is  an  honor  to  the. American  press.  In  all  the  main  requisites  of  a  full 
vocabulary,  adapted  to  popular  use,  and  prepared  with  great  thoroughness 
and  care,  it  is  also,  in  the  highest  degree,  creditable  to  American  scholar- 
ship. As  compared  with  Dr.  Worcester's  Universal  Dictionary  of  1846, 
it  contains  19,000  more  words,  making  the  total  number  about  104,000. 
Many  technical,  provincial,  obsolete,  and  colloquial  words  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  the  authorities  given.  We  have  seen  this  objected  to,  but  with- 
out sufficient  reason.  In  a  dictionary  we  want  to  find,  not  merely  current, 
but  obsolete  terms,  and  even  those  of  doubtful  propriety ;  for  a  dictionary 
should  be  the  record  of  the  language  as  it  has  been  and  is. 

As  to  orthography  and  pronunciation,  we  presume  that  this  dictionary 
fidrly  represents  the  average  usage  of  England  and  America,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  ascertained.  It  states  the  facts  of  the  case ;  and  that  is  what  we  want 
in  a  dictionary.  So  &r  as  we  have  examined,  it  states  these  fairly ;  and  it 
is  careful  to  give  the  various  pronunciation  and  orthography, -with  the  au- 
thorities. Of  course,  here  and  there,  one  may  differ  in  judgment  as 
to  the  result ;  but  if  the  work  fairly  gives  us  the  means  of  making  up  a 
judgment,  we  may  certainly  be  content  with  it  And  the  care  bestowed  on 
this  part  of  the  work,  including  the  careful  notation  of  the  various  shades 
of  sound,  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  And  it  certainl  v  is  a  matter  of  congratu- 
lation, that  the  "  war  of  the  dictionaries"  is  showmg  very  clearly  how  near 
the  disputants  are  coming  together ;  how  few  are  the  words  which  separate 
them. 

Other  valuable  features  of  this  lexicon  are,  its  collection  of  synonymes ; 
its  full  technical  terms  from  the  various  arts  and  sciences ;  its  citation  of 
passages  and  authorities;  its  introductory  treatises  upon  pronunciation, 
orthography,  the  history  of  the  English  language  and  lexicography,  eta 
The  appendix  also  gives  the  pronunciation  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Scripture 
proper  names,  the  pronunciation  of  geographical  names,  and  of  the  names 
of  distinguished  men  of  modem  tunes,  etc. 

A  good  deal  of  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  etymology  and  the 
definitions.  And  these  are  the  portions  of  a  dictionary,  of  any  dictionary 
of  any  language,  which  will  come  last  into  a  complete  state.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  comparative  philology  is  necessary  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
etymological  portion ;  and  this  is  a  rare  attainment.  Still;  much  has  here 
been  accomplished  in  this  direction,  and  valuable  aids  to  the  student  are 
given  on  every  page.  If  the  historic  order  of  treatment  had  been  more 
Uilly  observed  in  both  the  etymology  and  Uie  definitions,  it  would  have 
added  to  the  scientific  value  of  the  dictionary.    But  this  result  can  only  bo 
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attained  hj  a  combination  of  scholars.  Our  English  lexicography  will 
come  to  it  at  last,  though  it  may  be  only  by  slow  degrees.  In  respect  to 
the  definitions,  they  are  generally  simple  and  concise — often  consisting  of 
merely  synonymous  woi^s.  Sometimes  the  logical,  and  sometimes  the 
historical  order  is  followed  in  giving  them.  On  this  point,  too,  no  diction- 
ary can  satisfy  every  body,  nor  can  any  one  man  give  perfect  definitions  to 
all  words,  for  no  one  nian  has  absolute  knowledge.  Authorities  for  the 
usage  are  introduced  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  usually  they  are  among  the 
best ;  though  sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  why  this  or  that  pai^ 
ticular  person  is  cited ;  e.  g.,  why  Smart  should  give  us  the  definition  of 
predestination,  and  Brande  of  the  Trinity,  and  Gregory  of  Sabellian. 

The  illustrations  are  neatly  executed,  and  add  to  the  value  of  this  in- 
valuable book.  It  will  have,  as  it  deserves,  a  wide  circulation,  and  be 
considered  indispensable  by  every  scholar,  in  fact,  by  every  careful  reader. 

An  American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  By  Noah  Webster, 
LL.D.  Revised  and  enlarged  by  Chauncet  A.  Goodrich,  with  Pictorial 
Illustrations.  4to,  pp.,  1750.  Springfield:  G.  &  C.  Merriam.  1860.  Dr. 
Webster^s  dictionary  has  been  so  long  before  the  public,  and  its  merits  have 
been  so  generally  acknowledged,  that  to  notice  it  seems  almost  superfluous. 
His  publishers  were  the  first  to  bring  out  an  '^unabridged"  dictionary 
in  such  a  form,  and  at  such  a  price  as  to  bring  it  within  the  means  of  the 
people  at  large ;  and  with  wise  foresight  they  have  by  successive  revisions 
and  additions  been  continually  adding  to  its  value,  and  conforming  it  more 
and  more  to  our  ideal  of  a  **  Standard  Dictionary"  of  the  English  language. 

The  present  edition  contains  several  new  features,  prominent  among  which 
are  the  finely  executed  wood-cuts,  illustrating  terms  of  art,  the  very  com- 
plete table  of  synonyms,  prepared  by  the  lamented  Dr.  Goodrich,  and  the 
various  appendices,  containing  some  thousands  of  new  words. 

A  somewhat  curious  fact  has  just  been  brought  before  the  public  with 
reference  to  the  amount  of  matter  and  the  number  of  words  in  Webster  and 
Worcester  respectively.  The  publishers  of  the  latter  having  stated  that 
their  dictionary  contained  some  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  more  words  than 
Webster,  the  two  were  subjected  to  the  processes  of  measuring  and  count- 
ing with  the  following  result : 

No.  of  ems  in  Webster, 14,747,359 

"  "         Worcester, 18,273,532 

No.  of  words  in  Webster's  vocabulary  proper,      -        -        99,780 
In  the  appendices, 40,276 

9  _ 

Total, 140,056 

'       No.  of  words  in  vocabulary  proper  of  Worcester,    -        -  103,855 
In  the  appendices, 28,551 

Total, 132,406 

This  (if  the  figures  are  correct),  gives  a  balance  in  favor  of  Webster  of 
1,473,820  ems  printed  matter,  and  of  7560  words. 

With  regard  to  definitions,  we  suppose  the  superior  excellence  of  Web- 
ster is  almost  unquestioned.  He  possessed  a  rare  faculty  of  seizing  upon 
the  idea  represented  by  a  word,  and  presenting  it  in  a  clear  light  In  this 
we  think  him  superior  to  Worcester,  who  defines  by  synonyms.  But  in 
most  instances  we  refer  to  a  dictionary  to  get  a  clearer  idea,  rarely  for  a 
synonym,  except  in  composition.     The  method  of  defining  by  synonyms,  so 
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called,  is  objectionable,  farther,  on  the  ground  that  ahnost  no  one  word  is 
exactly  equivalent  to  another,  so  that  a  definition  proper,  by  this  method  is, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  impossible.  This  fact  has  giy^i  Webster  his  great 
popularity  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other,  and  rightly,  since  a  dictionary  is 
used  more  frequently  for  definition  than  for  any  other  purpose. 

As  for  Etymologies,  we  are  of  opinion  that  neither  Webster  nor  Worces- 
ter come  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  present  time.  In  this  respect,  in 
conmion  with  many  others,  we  have  been  disappointed  in  finding  that  Wor- 
cester has  not  availed  himself  more  fully  of  the  material  furnished  by  schol- 
ars since  Dr.  Webster's  time.  We  hope  that  at  no  remote  day  the  publish- 
ers of  one  or  both  of  these  standard  national  works  will  give  us  an  edition 
in  which  this  department  shall  come  up  fully  to  the  requirements  of  the 
times.  Prof.  March  has  some  valuable  suggestions  in  the  present  number 
of  this  Review. 

In  commending  these  rival  dictionaries,  we  have  simply  aimed  to  be  im- 
partial, giving,  in  brie^  our  opinion  of  the  peculiar  merits  of  each. 

John  Tdibs'  Stories  of  Inventors  and  IHscoterers^  published  by  the  Har- 
pers, and  abundantly  illustrated,  is  a  useful  and  entertaining  work.  Such 
records  of  inventive  genius  are  a  stimulus  to  further  invention  and  discove- 
ries. ^ 

The  Caatons  :  a  Family  Picture,  by  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lttton,  is  is- 
sued by  the  Harpers  in  a  new  and  beautiful  library  edition.  12mo,  pp. 
502.  The  descriptive  talent,  the  humor,  and  the  learning  of  the  author,  ap- 
pear in  none  of  his  numerous^  works  to  better  advantage. 

Old  Leaves ;  gathered  from  Household  Words.  By  N.  Henry  Mills. 
Harpers.  12mo,  pp.  467.,  contains  a  great  variety  of  attractive  sketches, 
many  of  them  founded  on  fact  It  embraces  some  of  the  most  popular  pa- 
pers of  Household  Words. 

Poems,  Lyrical  and  Idyllic,  By  Edv^ard  Clarence  Stedman.  New 
York :  Scribner.  12mo,  pp.  196.  This  volume  by  a  new  aspirant  for  poet- 
ical fame,  shows  decided  talent,  and  the  command  of  a  ereat  variety  of  re- 
sources. Humor,  keen  observation,  sentiment,  the  study  of  other  poets, 
and  original  veins  of  illustration,  give  promise  of  decided  poetical  success. 

Memoir  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,    By  the  Marquess  De  H ,     To^ 

gether  with  Biographical  Souvenirs  and  Original  Letters,  collected  hy  Prof 
G.  H.  De  Schubert.  Translated  from  the  French.  New  York  :  Scribner. 
12mo,  pp.  391.  The  Princess  Helena  Louisa  Elizabeth,  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  bom  in  1814,  was  married  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  1837.  In 
the  French  Court,  and  surrounded  by  Catholics,  she  maintained  the  integrity 
of  her  Protestant  faith.  This  record  of  her  life  and  collection  of  her  letters, 
form  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  of  the  recent  contributions  to 
religious  biography.  Her  lovely  and  devoted  Christian  character  shines 
-purely  and  brightly  both  in  court  and  in  exile. 

The  Three  Clerks,  By  Anthony  Trollops.  Harpers,  1860.  12mo,  pp. 
497.  We  think  this  the  best  of  this  popular  author^s  many  works.  It  con- 
tains a  forcible  illustration  of  the  difference  between  good  and  evil  principles 
as  the  basis  of  character  and  life  —  virtue,  respectability  and  finid  success 
the  reward  of  the  former,  and  short-lived  prosperity  and  ultimate  shame  and 
ruin  the  wages  of  the  latter.  The  lessons  it  teaches  are  most  timely,  and 
we  wish  they  were  rJad  and  pondered  by  all  our  young  men.  "Alaric  Tu- 
dor" is  not  a  rare  character  in  these  days.  The  book  is  marred,  however, 
by  abundant  profanity,  for  which  there  is  no  excuse.    It  is  offensive  to  true 
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taste  as  it  is  to  moralfi.  "  Captain  Cutwater*'  seems  introduoed  only  to  soil 
the  pages  with  his  oaths.  A  story  that  needs  an  oath  to  spice  or  point  it, 
had  better  not  be  told.  The  offence  is  so  serious  a  one,  in  our  judgment, 
as  to  damage  the  book  greatly. 

The  Mill  on  ths  Floss.  By  the  author  of  Adam  Bede,  etc.  Harpers, 
1860.  12mo,  pp.  464.  "Adam  Bede"  was  a  book  of  remarkable  interest 
and  power,  and  "  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,"  if  not  on  the  whole  equal  to  it,  is 
in  some  respects  superior.  No  part  of  it  is  exceptionable  or  overwrought, 
and  the  characters  and  experiences  described  belong  more  to  the  ordinary  life 
of  the  world.  Like  her  former  work  it  is  discriminating  and  truthful  in  its  por- 
traiture of  character,  elevated  and  healthful  in  its  tone,  and  conveys  a  serious 
and  a  good  impression.  The  book  aims  to  teach  a  highly  useful  lesson,  but, 
like  most  works  of  its  kind,  feils  because  it  ignores  man's  spiritual  nature, 
and  the  Divine  teaching  and  support  of  Christianity.  The  heroine,  in  whom 
we  come  to  feel  a  profound  interest,  is  on  the  whole  a  noble  character, 
longing  and  feeling  i^r  the  right  and  the  good,  but  continually  misled  and 
ensnared  by  wayward  influences,  and  left  to  fight  life's  great  battle  with  her 
heart's  strong  passions,  and  temptations,  and  sorrows,  in  ignorance  of  the 
great  Deliverer,  and  without  one  solace  drawn  from  religion.  It  is  a  sad 
sight  to  see  genius  thus  failing  in  her  well-meant  endeavors  to  instruct  man- 
kind in  the  grave  lessons  of  life,  because  untaught  herself  of  God,  and  igno- 
rant of  Him  who  came  to  succor  the  tempted  and  save  the  lost  We  know 
nothing  of  Miss  Evans'  religious  faith,  but  "  The  Mill  on  the  Floss"  betrays 
a  degree  of  ignorance  or  a  studied  rejection  of  the  Gospel  as  a  Divine  Life 
and  Power  in  the  world,  for  the  guidance  and  comfort  and  salvation  of  de- 
praved and  sinning  mankind,  both  surprising  and  painful  in  one  so  gifted, 
and  who  evidently  aims  with  serious  purpose  to  instruct  and  improve. 
There  is  not  a  word  or  sentiment  in  the  whole  book  that  a  deist  might  not 
utter. 

Danesbury  House,  fiy  Mrs.  Henry  Wood.  Harpers,  1860.  Pp.  282. 
This  is  a  temperance  tale,  and  received  the  prize  of  £100  offered  by  the 
Scottish  Temperance  League.  This  fact  would  lead  us  to  expect  a  work  of 
imuflual  ability ;  but  we  are  disappointed.  It  is  a  readable  book,  and  the 
impression  it  makes  is  good  But  it  contains  no  elements  of  decided  power, 
and  is  unequal,  in  our  judgment,  to  much  of  the  temperance  literature  of 
America.     Still  we  wish  it  success  in  its  noble  and  much-needed  mission. 

Mary  Bunyan^  the  Dreamer's  Blind  Daughter,  By  Sallie  Rochester 
Ford,  author  of  "  Grace  Freeman."  New  York :  Sheldon  &  Co.  Boston : 
Gould  &  Lincoln,  1360.  Pp.  488.  This  tale  of  religious  persecution  is  told 
with  ability  and  decided  effect  The  chief  events  in  the  life  of  the  immortal 
dreamer  are  skilfully  woven  into  the  narrative,  and  the  reader's  interest 
and  sympathy  are  kept  alive  to  the  end.  "  Mary"  is  a  character  infinitely 
superior  to  most  of  the  heroines  of  fiction ;  her  simple  plet^,  and  true  love, 
and  unfaltering  service,  have  in  them  the  elements  of  a  high  and  sublime 
interest. 

The  Signet  E>ng^  and  other  Gems.  From  the  Dutch  of  the  Rev.  J.  De 
LiEFDE.  Gould  &  Lincoln,  Boston ;  Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York,  1860.  Pp. 
862.  A  book  that  contains  in  a  small  compass  a  mass  of  Christian  experi- 
ence pregnant  with  instruction  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  Lord's  work. 
The  author's  writings  are  highly  appreciated  in  Germftny  and  England. 

Bight  at  Las%  and  other  Tales.  By  Bfrs.  Gaskell.  Harpers,  1860. 
Pp.  305.    These  tales  (four  in  number)  have  already  appeared  in  '^  House- 
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hold  Words/'  and  ''AH  the  Year  Round.'*  The  mond  of  them  is  good,  but 
they  possess  no  marked  ability.  Half  of  the  book  consists  of  a  tale  found- 
ed on  the  '^  Salem  Witchcraft^"  and  is  sufficiently  dark  and  tragical  to  satisfy 
the  most  morbid  passion  for  the  horrible. 

MemoriaU.     By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Kiss  am.     New  York :  Daniel  Dana,  Jr. 

1859.  Pp.  448.  This  Tolume  is  made  up  of  short  pieces  of  poetry,  writ- 
ten on  a  great  variety  of  topics,  and  suggested  by  important  incidents  and 
especially  afflictions  in  the  lives  of  the  author's  many  friends.  Associated 
as  most  of  the  pieces  are  with  seasons  of  joy  or  sorrow,  or  commemorative 
of  personal  character  and  worth,  they  possess  an  interest  to  thousands  far 
above  what  the  merit  of  the  poetry  would  warrant  us  to  expect.  The  re- 
spected author  has  spent  his  life  in  the  ministry,  in  connection  with  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church,  and  now  in  a  green  old  age,  reposing  in  the  bosom 
of  his  family,  he  inscribes  this  "memorial"  to  "those  whom  he  most  loves," 
"  who  have  spared  no  pains  to  make  h&  days  pleasant  and  happy."  The 
publisher  has  given  an  elegant  and  durable  form  to  the  volume. 

How  to  enjoy  Life  ;  or  Physical  and  Mental  Hygiene.  By  William  M. 
Cornell,  M.D.    Philadelphia :  Challen  <fe  Son.     New  York  :  Sheldon  &  Co., 

1860,  Pp.360.  Dr.  Cornell  is  favorably  known  by  his  previous  works  on  pro- 
fessional topics,  especially  by  his  able  work  entitled  "  Clerical  Health."  The 
present  treatise  aims  to  explain  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  body  and  mind, 
and  to  show  how  much  happiness  depends  upon  their  nice  adjustment  and  the 
knowledge  of  their  agency.  It  is  written  in  a  popular  style,  and  embodies 
principles  and  facts  which  deserve  to  be  understood  and  heeded,  and  by  none 
more  so  than  by  ministers  and  those  in  the  course  of  study  for  the  sacred 
office.  His  suggestions,  for  the  most  part,  strike  us  as  eminently  sensible 
and  pertinent. 

Sketch  Booh,  By  William  C.  Smith,  of  the  New  York  Conference.  Carl- 
ton k  Porter,  1860.  Pp.  852.  This  volume  is  wholly  made  up  of  miscel- 
laneous anecdotes.  The  author  has  shown  great  patience  in  collecting  and 
arranging  them.  •  Almost  every  topic,  proper  to  the  Pulpit  and  the  Plat- 
form, may  here  find  a  fitting  anecdote.  Most  of  them  are  excellent ;  but 
others  are  not  worth  the  printing. 

The  Story  of  a  Pocket  Bible.  Carlton  &  Porter,  1860.  Pp.  412.  An 
admirable  book,  illustrative  of  the  power  of  the  Bible  to  guide,  comfort  and 
save.     Let  parents,  and  all,  note  the  lesson  it  teaches. 

History  of  Ohenghis  Khan,  By  Jacob  Abbott,  forms  another  in  the  se- 
ries oradmirable  Histories  and  Biographies  which  the  Harpers  are  publish- 
ing. This  scries  is  a  marked  success.  The  24  vols,  which  now  compose 
it,  are  worthy  a  place  in  every  family  library. 

Sheldon  &  Co.  (New  York)  have  also  commenced  a  series  of  Popular  His- 
tories which  bid  feir  to  rival  the  Harpers.  Aboriginal  America.  Vol.  I. 
By  Jacob  Abbott  ;  and  A  History  of  England,  by  Mrs.  Thomas  Geldart, 
have  already  appeared.  Both  writers  are  practised  and  favorably  known 
in  this  department  of  literature.  And  these  first  fruits  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired.  The  publishers  have  got  them  out  in  a  beautiful  style,  and  illus- 
trated them  with  numerous  maps  and  engravings.  So  many  and  such  ad- 
mirable works  of  this  kind,  indicate  a  kind  and  amount  of  reading  among 
the  young  that  is  hopeful. 

School  Books.  A  Treatise  on  Elementary  and  Higher  Algebra,  By 
Theodore  Strong,  LL.D.,  Prof  in  Rutgers  College,  8vo.  pp.   551.    Aat 
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gehra  for  High  SckooU.  and  Colleges,  By  Jahbs  B.  Dodd,  A.M.,  Pro£  in 
TransyWanis  Uniyersity.  Elements  of  Geometry  and  Mensuration.  By 
the  same  author.  Elements  of  THgonometry.  By  the  same.  Arithmetie 
for  High  Schools,  By  the  same.  Pratt,  Oakley  k  Co.,  New  York,  puh- 
lishers.  The  first  work  on  the  above  list  is  reviewed  among  our  Booh  Ko- 
tiees,  by  a  competent  scholar.  Pro£  Dodd^s  mathematical  text-books  are 
remarkable  for  philosophical  and  accurate  arrangement,  scientific  correct- 
ness, improved  nomenclature,  unity  and  completeness  of  their  rules,  and 
the  thorough  discipline  secured  by  their  use  as  text-books.  Pratt,  Oakley 
&  Go.'s  caUlogue  of  text-books  is  an  extensive  one,  and  their  issues  are  idl 
in  a  neat  and  substantial  form. 

Harpers^  Series  of  School  and  Family  Readers.  By  Marcidb  Willson 
(Harpers),  consisting  of  6  vols,  successively  increasing  in  size,  is  admirable, 
aiming  not  only  to  instruct  in  the  noble  art  of  reading  well,  but  at  the  same 
time  imparting  a  great  amount  of  useful  knowledge  in  the  way  of  &cts,  in 
science  and  art,  and  admirable  selections  and  numerous  pictorial  illustra- 
tions. The  series  is  well  worthy  a  place  in  every  school  and  fiunily.  Nat- 
ural History  for  tJie  use  of  Schools  and  Families,  By  Prof.  W.  Hooker,  of 
Yale  College  (Harpers),  is  the  work  of  a  master  in  this  department,  and 
has  no  superior  for  the  class  of  readers  for  whom  it  was  intended.  77ie 
History  of  Greece  (Harpers).  By  William  SiirrH,  LL.D.  This  History 
is  intended  for  the  use  of  Public  Schools.  It  is  elementary  and  possesses 
all  the  excellencies  of  the  large  work  by  the  same  author.  The  numerous 
illustrations  add  greatly  to  its  value.  It  is  to  be  followed  by  similar  histo- 
ties  of  Rome  and  England.  The  same  publishers  have  added  two  voLs.  to 
their  classical  series,  viz.  Cicero  on  Oratory  and  Orators^  translated  and 
edited  by  J.  S.  Watson,  on  the  basis  of  Barnes*  translation  (1762) ;  and 
Euripides  ex  Recensione  A,  Paley,  the  typography  of  which  (copied  from 
the  Oxford  press)  is  beautiful,  and  the  form  convenient 
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United  States.  American  Bible 
Society. — Total  receipts,  (435,966,  of 
which  $241,299  from  sales;  increase, 
$20,945  over  the  previous  year.  Vol- 
umes issued  during  the  year,  753,772, 
in  all  14,278,881. 

Home  Missionary  Society. — Total 
receipts,  $185,216 ;  expenditures, 
$192,737.  The  receipts,  $2923  less, 
and  the  expenditures  $5703  greater 
than  last  year.  Missionaries  employ- 
ed, 1107.  Revivals  reported  in  60 
churches,  and  416  missionaries  report 
2838  conversions.  Additions  to  the 
chiirches,  8681  on  profession,  and 
2606  by  letter. 

Tract  Society.  —  Total  receipts. 


$344,601;    expenditures,    $880  762.  ^.^^^  ^^ 'l^y  ^^^  23j      ^ppropria 


Circulated  899,804  volumes,  13,808,- 
807  publications,  291,898,905  pages. 

Board  or  Commissioners  for  For- 
BiON  Missions. — ^Receipts  (11  months) 
$285,000,  not  including  the  amount 
received  to  liquidate  the  debt 

SiTNDAY-ScHOOL  Union. — Total  re- 
ceipts, $77,826. 

Seamen's  Friend  Society.  — Re- 
ceipts, $72,640. 

Society  for  Amelioratino  the  Con- 
DmoN  of  the  Jews. — Receipts,  $12,- 
788. 

Colonization  Society  (New  York 
State),  receipts,  $48,982. 

Children's  Aid  Society — $12,636. 

Baptist  Missionary  Union. — Total 
receipts,  $132,376 ;  expenditures, 
$132,240;  19  missions,  85  mission- 
aries, 489  native  preachers  and  assist- 


ants, 355  churches,  and  27,017  mem- 
bers. 

American  Missiokary  Association. 
—Total  receipts,  $69,511. 

General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  (0.  S.) — ^Abstract  of 
contributions : 

Board  of  Education^  total  receipts, 
$71,132  ;  increase  over  last  year, 
$12,559. 

Chureh  Uxtentum — $35,440. 

Board  o/PMWicaei<w--$125,394; 
increase  over  last  year,  $15,854. 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions — $287,- 
982 ;  bein^  an  advance  of  $7901. 

Domestic  Missions. — Total  receipts, 
$118,904;  greater  than  in  the  pre- 


tions  to  missionaries,  $125,804;  the 
number  employed,  691.  Added  to 
the  churches  on  examination,  2665 ; 
and  22,035  children  in  the  Sabbath- 
schools. 

The  chief  topic  of  discussion  re- 
lated to  a  modification  of  the  several 
*^  Boards ;"  the  question  was  decided 
adversely  to  a  change  by  a  very  large 
vote. 

General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  (N.  S.)— In  Ihe  re- 
port of  contributions  to  benevolent 
objects  we  notice  progress  over  pre- 
vious years.  Last  year  the  contribu- 
tions to  publication  were  $41,667; 
this  year  they  are  $50,944.  Last 
year  they  were  to  education,  $65,707; 
this  year,  $72,226.  Last  year  they 
were  to  foreign  missions  (aH  reported), 
$67,796;  this  year,  $80,388.  Last 
year  to  domestic  missions,  $91,402 ; 
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this  year,  $98,029.  Last  year  for  the 
General  Assembly,  $5104 ;  this  year, 
$5244.  The  ag|2:regate  for  last  year 
was  about  $273,676  ;  for  the  present 
year  it  is  a  trifle  over  $B06,781,  that 
is,  over  33,000  in  advance  of  last  year, 
or  an  increase  of  12  per  cent. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  last  Assembly  to  as- 
certain the  **  Relations  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  to  the  Work  of  Home 
Mission,^*  was  presented  and  adopted, 
and  a  *^  Committee  of  ten  appointed 
to  meet,  in  a  fraternal  conference,  a 
Committee  of  Congregational  breth- 
ren (should  such  A  committee  be  ap- 
pointed), consisting  of  two  members 
from  each  of  the  Congregational  bodies 
with  which  this  General  Assembly  is 
in  correspondence."  This  proposition 
was  respectfully  declined  by  the 
several  associations  of  New  England, 
to  whom  it  was  made. 

Reformed  Dutch  Church.  —  Re- 
ceipts of  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
(1 1  months),  $30,181,  a  large  increase. 
Board  of  Domestic  Missions  (11 
months),  $16,803. 

Methodist  Book  Concern  (New 
York). — ^The  report  made  to  the  last^ 
Annual  Conference,  gives  the  follow- 
ing facts :  the  sale  of  books  last  year 
amounted  to  $318,000.  Assets,  $662,- 
838;  liabilities,  $104,204;  leaving 
capital  stock,  $558,043. 

Methodist  Missionary  Society. — 
Receipts,  $270,660;  increase  over 
former  vear,  $12,436.  Total  in  10 
years,  $2,206,927.  Appropriations 
for  1860,  $253,169.  No.  of  mission- 
aries, foreign  field,  100,  domestic,  319. 
This  does  not  include  the  missions 
under  the  care  of  the  several  confer- 
ences. 

Sunday-School  Union  (Methodist). 
— Receipts,  $16,109  ;  expenditures, 
$13,976. 

Tract  Society  (Methodist). —  Re- 
ceipts, $7310. 

Methodism.  —  An  official  return 
submitted  to  the  General  Conference 
lately  in  session  at  Buffido,  gives  the 
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following  statistics  of  Methodism  in 
the  world : 

Totil  namh«!r, 1,9S2,«« 

Add  travelling  preaobers, li^9 

ToUl  commnnte«ntB  In  Aiii«rl«a,        . .  1,995.815 
ToUU  oummuntcftuu  in  £arope, 796^ 

Total 2,188,195 

Minor  bodleSf  whose  Btatlstfcs  eonld  be 
exactly  abotrtatned — 1U,UU0  meuibos 
and  200prtfachera, 10^ 

G rand  toUl, i,14ifi» 

Thb  following  statistical  table  shows 
the  increase  of  the  Episcopal,  Presby- 
terian, and  Methodist  commumons 
from  1800  to  1850 ; 

MuuateM.  MiaUten.  "***■<* 

iraoL  lesa 

Protettant  Kplsonpal 264  IJBSfi 

Pr««by tt-rian.  ( >.  &  N.  S., $00  4,196 

Meth.£pli.,N.db8., 287  5,646 

Memben.  Membm. 

Proteet&nt  Epismpal, ...  1 1,978  72,i>oo 
Prfebyierliui,  O.  &  N.S.,  H\(H>0  887.839 
Meth.  £pia.,  N.  &  S Hfi»i  1,16U,8S0 

The  Episcopal  Recorder,  of  Philadel- 
phia^ commenting  upon  this  primti 
facia  disparity  against  th^  own  de- 
nomination, suggests,  as  a  cause  three 
mistahe^  of  Episcopacy — ^the  crippling 
effect  of  extra  ritualism,  the  narrow 
channel  through  which  the  mission- 
ary power  of  the  Church  is  exerted, 
and  a  prevalent  distrust  of  that 
Church's  Protestantism. 

Baptists  among  the  Cherokbk.— 
A  writer  in  The  Southern  Journal 
says  of  the  Cherokee  Christians,  that 
there  are  about  2000  Baptists  in  con- 
nection with  the  Northern  Board, 
about  1500  Episcopal  Methodists  and 
80  Moravians.  Presbyterians  and 
Campbellites  are  weak.  I  have  not 
learned  their  number.  We  have  only 
118  Southern  Baptists. 

'  Mission  to  Brazil. — The  Southern 
Baptists  have  inaugurated  a  mission 
in  Brazil,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Bowen,  well 
known  as  a  missionary  to  Africa,  has 
gone  out  to  organize  it.  The  people 
of  Brazil,  though  nominally  Catholics, 
are  at  heart  infidel.  The  climate  is 
salubrious,  and  facilities  for  trarel 
good.  Brazil  contains  3,004,4G0  square 
miles,  and  is  68,294  square  miles  larger 
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than  the  whole  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterians, 
which  at  present  number  about 
100,000  church  members,  are  dis- 
cussing in  their  paper  (7%e  Banner 
of  Peace^  of  Nashville)  the  expedi- 
ency of  engaging  as  a  denomination 
in  the  work  of  foreign  missions. 

England.  —  The  Presbyterian 
Church  of  England — that  branch  of  it 
in  sympathy  with  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  now  numbers  7  Presbyteries, 
99  churches,  apd  about  15,000  mem- 
bers. The  Synod  this  year  met  at 
Sunderland,  and  commemorated  the 
Third  Centennial  of  the  Scotch  Re- 
formation. In  1843  there  was  a 
separation  in  the  Presb.  Church  of 
England;  those  that  adhere  to  the 
Scottish  establishment  number  now 
about  1 5  or  20  churches.  The  United 
Presbyterians  in  England  have  over 
60  chapels. 

Since  1841,  28  bishoprics  have  been 
created  in  the  British  colonies  and 
dependencies. 

The  Archbishop  of  York  (Thomas 
Musgrave)  died  May  4th.  He  was 
born  1784 ;  and  became  Abp.  of  York 
in  1847.  His  successor  is  Rev.  Chs. 
Thos.  Longley,  who  became  Bp.  of 
Ripon  in  1836,  and  of  Durham  in 
1866.  The  Ven.  Jos.  Cotton  Wigram 
has  b3en  appointed  to  the  See  of 
Rochester.  Rev.  William  Goode  is 
the  new  Dean  of  Ripon. 

The  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  Church 
Rates  has  been  defeated.  In  1859  it 
had  a  majority  of  74  in  the  House ; 
on  May  4th  the  majority  was  only  9 
in  a  House  of  461. 

The  project  for  revising  the  Litur- 
gy has  been  negatived  in  the  House 
of  Lords;  10,000  clergy  petitioned 
against  it^  and  only  400  for  it. 

London  ANNrvEKSARiES  in  Mat. 
BKrrisH  AND  Foreign  Bible  Socibtt. 
—Total  receipts,  £162,020,  of  which 
£81,493  from  sales ;  also  over  £2000 
for  special  fund  for  China  and  India. 
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Issues  of  the  year,  1,917,897  copies  ; 
an  increase  of  291,912  over  any  pre- 
vious year.  The  total  issues  of  the 
Society,  87,527,828  copies. 

Church  Missionary  Society. — In- 
come, £145,629;  expenditure,  £137,- 
482 ;  stations,  142 ;  EnglLsb  clergy- 
men, 134;  foreigners,  45 ;  natives  and 
East  Indians,  57 ;  other  teachers, 
2060 ;  communicants,  19,430. 

Society  for  the  Propagation  op 
THE  Gospel,  now  in  existence  for  160 
years.  Gross  income,  £115,430  (of 
which  £25,980  for  special  purposes). 

Wesley  AN  Missionary  Society. — 
Income,  £140,005,  of  which  £33,170 
from  foreign  sources.  Circuits,  509 ; 
chapels  and  preaching  places,  3962  ; 
ministers,  763;  teachers,  etc.,  13,606 ; 
church  members,  132,726  ;  increase, 
4561;  on  trial,  15,130;  scholars,  121,- 
760. 

London  Missionary  Society. — Or- 
dinary contributions,  £49,300,  an  in- 
crease of  £4674;  special  objects, 
£13,000;  legacies,  £2482;  Dyer*s 
gift,  £9525  ;  gross  income,  £93,900  ; 
expenditures,  £71,300,  of  which 
£14,000  raised  at  missionary  stations. 

Baptist  Missionary  Society. — In- 
come, £29,546. 

Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society*. — 
Receipts,  £41,476,  a  decrease  of 
£2380 ;  expenditures,  £41,036 ;  557 
clergymen  and  lay  agents  aided. 

Colonial  Church  and  School  So- 
ciety.— ^Income,  £27,085,  an  increase 
of  £4000 ;  expenditure,  £28,672. 
The  income  in  1*850  was  £7000.  It 
employs  251  persons,  of  whom  86  are 
clergymen.  ^ 

Turkish  Missions  Aid  Society. — 
Receipts,  £3693 ;  grants  to  mission 
fields,  £2840 ;  for  nome  operations, 
£1286. 

SoCTBTY   POR   Promoting  Christ- 

lANTTY  AMONG   THE   JewS. — ^ReCeiptS^ 

£82,451  ;  expenditures,  £33,240  ; 
and  for  the  General  Jubilee  Fund  (? 
special  contribution),  £8038. 
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London  City  Mission. — ^Receipts, ! 
£3o,473  ;    missionaries,   375 ;    visits 
paid,  1,712,836;  meetings  and  Bible} 
classes,  30,520 ;  attendance,  351,9U8. 

RELiGiors  Tract  Society. — Total 
issues,  41,710,203  publications,  an ' 
increase  of  4,537,360;  21,000,000; 
were  tracts  and  hand-bills.  Total  | 
grants,  5,800,385  publications.  Re- ' 
ceipts  from  sales,  £86,732.  j 

Congregational.  Union  of  Eng- 
land AND  Wales. — A  protest  was 
offered,  to  be  presented  to  govern- 
ment, against  the  clause  of  the  census 
bill,  for  1861,  requiring  each  person 
to  give  his  "religious  profession" 
under  penalty  of  the  law. 

Baptist  Union.  —  Number  of 
•churches,  980 ;  increase  of  members, 
10,009. 

Presbyterianism  in  England. — ^The 
English  correspondent  of  the  Christ- 
ian Observer  says :  "  The  Presbyterian 
•cause  in  London  is  certainly  stronger 
than  at  any  period  since  the  day  of 
Calamy  and  Baxter.  The  London 
Presbytery  of  the  English  Synod  em- 
braces at  present  fourteen  congrega- 
tions, some  of  which  are  large  and 
•prosperous.  Last  year  they  contri- 
buted to  the  schemes  of  the  Synod 
nearly  $10,000,  while  the  entire  con- 
tributions of  the  Synod  did  not  reach 
$25,000. 

London. — In  the  diocese  of  London 
there  is  a  population  of  2,500,000.  It 
is  divided  into  433  parishes,  and  has 
855  (Episcopal)  clergy.  Three  of  the 
parishes  have  over  35, 000;  4  between 
30  and  35,000;  6  between  25  and  I 
f  30,000;  6  between  20  and  25,000; 
16  between  15  and  20,000;  32  be- 
tween 10  and  15,000.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  over  200,000  persons  in 
London  who  never  hear  the  Gospel. 

There  are  in  London  100,000  Ger- 
mans, 12,000  of  which  are  in  extreme 
poverty;  6000  live  in  Whitechapel. 
There  are  streets  with  40  houses,  and 
1200  inmates;  courts  of  8  houses 
with  200 ;  houses  of  7  rooms  and  50 


inmates ;  chambers  in  which  are  2  or 
3  families. 

Religious  Statistics  in  England, 
A  report  recently  made  to  the  British 
Parliament  by  a  special  commission, 
reveals  some  interesting  facts  con- 
cerning the  religious  sects  of  Eng- 
land. According  to  careful  calcula- 
tions made  by  the  commission,  there 
are  7,546,948  actual  church-going 
men  of  the  Church  of  Engbmd,  or  42 
per  cent  of  the  gross  population ;  and 
4,466,266  nominal  churchmen,  but 
practically  of  no  church,  or  25  per 
cent  of  the  gross  population — ^in  all 
67  per  cent  of  the  community  at  large. 
Of  church-going  Catholics  there  are 
610,786,  or  3^  per  cent  of  the  whole 
population  ;  Baptist*?,  457,181,  or  2| 
per  cent;  Independents,  1,297,861, 
or  7}  per  cent ;  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
2,264,821,  or  13  per  cent  All  other 
**  Protestant"  Dissenters,  including 
in  the  number  Jews  and  Mormons, 
are  estimated  at  1,286,246,  or  6J  per 
cent  The  total  of  worshipping  or 
bona  JUU  Protestant  Dissenters  is 
5,303,609,  or  29i  per  cent  of  the  gross 
population. 

The  report  presents  an  alarming 
picture  of  the  irreligion  in  which  large 
masses  of  the  British  population  are 
steeped.  For  example,  in  Southwark 
there  are  68  per  cent  of  the  people 
who  attend  no  place  of  worship ;  in 
Lambeth,  60};  SheflBeld,  62;  Old- 
ham, 61  J;  Gateshead,  60;  Preston, 
59 ;  Brighton,  64 ;  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets, 53  i;  Finnsbury,  53;  Sanford, 
52 ;  South  Shields,  52 ;  Manchester, 
511 ;  Bolton,  51^  ;  Stoke,  51^  ;  West- 
minster, 50 ;  ani  Covington,  50.  So 
that  in  all  those  places,  except  the 
two  last  named  cities,  the  odds  are  on 
the  side  of  those  who  habitually  ab- 
sent themselves  from  every  religious 
service  whatever.  In  thirty -four  of 
the  great  towns  of  England,  with  a 
population  of  nearly  three  millions, 
52^  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  arc 
wholly  non-worshipping.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  country  is  becoming  more 
and  more  a  town  population,  so  that  it 
is  estimated  that  at  the  end  of  the  pres. 
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cnt  century  70  per  cent  of  the  gross 
population  will  be  located  in  large 
towns. 

Primitive  Methodists  in  England. 
From  the  statistics  presented  to  the 
Primitive  Methodist  Jubilee  Confer- 
ence at  Tunstall,  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  members  in  the  connection 
is  now  132,114,  being  an  increase  for 
the  year  of  8251 ;  travelling  preach- 
ers, 675;  local,  11,384;  class-leaders, 
7808;  connectional  chapels,  2268; 
rented  chapels,  rooms,  etc.,  3268; 
Sunday-schools,  2036 ;  Sunday  schol- 
ars, 167,533;  gratuitous  teachers, 
80,988;  the  connection  have  80  mis- 
sionaries at  home,  and  30  in  Austra- 
lia and  Canada.  The  conference  has 
resolved  also  to  turn  its  attention  to 
Port  Natal,  as  a  suitable  place  to  open 
a  mission  in  Africa. 

The  New  Connection  Methodists 
have  recently  held  their  64th  annual 
Conference  at  Hanley.  This  connec- 
tion separated  from  the  parent  society 
in  1797,  on  questions  of  administer- 
ing ordinances  and  of  church  govern- 
ment. There  were  then  6000  mem- 
bers. The  following  statistics  give 
the  present  strength  of  the  connec- 
tion: In  England  and  Ireland,  363 
chapels,  365  societies,  118  preachers, 
1093  local  preachers,  22,036  mem- 
bers, 361  schools ;  in  Canada,  100 
chapels,  434  societies,  189  preachers, 
1204  local  preachers,  29,391  mem- 
bers, 462  schools. 

Preaching  in  the  London  Thea- 
tres.— One  of  the  most  remarkable 
debates  ever  had  in  the  English  House 
of  Lords  recently  took  place  in  regard 
to  the  question  of  preaching  in  the 
theatres  of  London.  This  aggressive 
movement  has  been  vigorously  com- 
mended, and  preaching  has  been 
maintained  in  several  of  the  theatres, 
which  have  been  largely  attended. 
Lord  Dungannon,  an  Irish  lord,  how- 
ever, moved  a  resolution  condemning 
the  performance  of  divine  worship 
in  these  places  by  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  irregular  and 


calculated  to  hinder  the  progress  of 
sound  religious  principles  in  the  coun- 
try. The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
stated  thatafterfuU  examination  of  the 
case  he  could  not,  even  if  he  had  the 
power,  prohibit  those  who  thus  avail- 
ed themselves  of  the  means  of  bring- 
ing the  gospel  to  the  knowledge  of 
many  ^ho  in  no  other  way  could 
find  it. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  in  a  speech 
of  an  hour  and  a  half,  showed  how  ef- 
fectively this  plan  was  reaching  the 
class  they  sought  to  benefit,  the  moral 
and  religious  condition  of  some  of 
whom,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
a  late  bishop,  was  inferior  to  that  of 
the  negro  inhabitants  of  Sierra  Leone. 
Scarcely  two  per  cent  of  the  operatives 
of  London  ever  enter  a  place  of  wor- 
ship, while  besides  8000  professional 
thieves,  there  are  about  100,000  per- 
sons regarded  as  dangerous  by  the 
police,  multitudes  of  whom  spend  the 
Sabbath  in  violating  the  laws  of  God. 
He  stated  that  not  less  than  20,700 
persons,  chiefly  "roughs,"  costermon- 
gers,  and  others  who  never  visited  a 
house  of  prayer,  had  met  in  these 
places  on  a  single  Sabbath,  and  lis- 
tened with  earnest  attention  to  the 
words  of  life. 

Legal  Decision  on  Open  Commun- 
ion.— ^The  London  THm^s  of  May  31st. 
devotes  a  long  editorial  to  a  singular 
legal  decision  which  has  just  been 
made  in  England  by  the  Master  of 
Rolls. 

In  the  ancient  city  of  Norwich  the 
Particular  Baptists  have  a  chapel 
which  was  endowed  for  their  benefit 
more  than  a  century  since.  In  this 
church  the  practice  of  strict  commun- 
ion had''  been  adopted  from  the  first 
institution  of  the  establishment,  and 
was  regularly  maintained,  until  a 
short  time  ago  the  practice  of  free  or 
mixed  conmiunion  was  allowed  to 
creep  in.  Scandalized  by  such  a  lat- 
itudinarian  proceeding,  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  church  appealed  to  a  court 
of  justice,  and  asked  that  the  power 
of  the  law  might  be  exerted  to  pre- 
vent any  but  immersed  believers  from 
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though  the  Assembly  60  to  31  refused 
to  make  the  application.  The  decisions 
of  Synod  and  Presbytery  in  the 
Scroonie  case  were  reversed. 

Qenebal  Assbmbly  op  the  Free 


receiving  the  benefits  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

Upon  this  case  the  judgment  of 
the  court  was  pronounced,  after  elab- 
orate argument   from  able  counsel, 

tho  Master  of  the  Rolls  announcing  ,     r  r 

that  after  much  research  he  had  failed  I  Church.  —  The  general  abstract  of 
to  discover  that  baptism  by  immer-  contributions  is  as  follows : 

1.  SwtonUMnnFuiid, £109.172  18   T 

2.  BaildtngFund, 8.\8U   9   0 

8.  Coogregfttinnal  Fund 97.8r<8    iVl 

4.  MiMlnns  end  EdacAlioD, 6^'>78    5   2 

5.  Miacellaneoas, 18,588   4   2 


sion  had  been  ever  determined  by 
Baptist  authorities  to  be  an  indispen^ 
sable  condition  of  Baptist  commuuion, 
and  as  the  deed  of  trust  simply  ap- 
propriated the  endowment  to  the  use        toui  £8tft,5S7 19  9f 

?W  twwiSo^'Pf^'rnrPS!!^!!!!'^"  ■  !>'•  Buchanan  succeeded  Dr.  Cun- 
tner  elucidation,  the  Court  declmed  „•  „k««,  ««  xr^A^^^r.^  tk«  ;«/»«»«^ 
to  sanction  a  rwtriction  which  it  held  ?'^i'»*^  '^  Moderator.     The  in«.nie 


had  not  been  introduced  by  the  terms 
of  the  instrument  or  the  actual  prac- 
tices of  the  sect 

Teelasd. — The  income  of  the  vari- 
ous benevolent  societies  the  past  year 
is  over  £100,000.  The  increase  in 
Bible  distribution  has  been  70,000. 
The  IrisJi  Socuty  received  £8700 ;  it 


has  over  7000  children  under  instruc-  following  facts : 


for  Foreign  Missions  was  £13,568;  a 
decrease  of  £2738.  Total,  school?, 
621;  teachers,  646;  scholars,  62,408. 
The  Tri-Centcnary  of  the  Reformation 
was  duly  celebrated.  Dr.  Murray 
spoke  for  the  United  States. 

From  a  documqnt  just  published 
by  the  Free  Church,  wc  gather  the 


tion.  The  Irish  Church  Mission  had 
an  income  of  £27,735 ;  it  employs  553 
laborers.  The  Church  Edvcation  So- 
ciety is  decreasing  in  the  number  of 
its  scholars,  78,487 ;  it  has  decreased 
41,715  since  1848,  in  consequence  of 
Abp.  Whately  and  others  forming  the 
government  schools.  The  Sunday- 
ScJiool  Society  reports  230,668  schol- 
ars— a  large  increase ;  in  Ulster  alone 
the  increase  was  15,329.  The  emigra- 
tion from  Irelaud,  for  the  year  ending 
in  February,  is  put  at  over  1,000,000. 

Scotland.  General  Assembly  of 
Established  Church. — ^Dr.  Maitland, 
Moderator,  succeeding  Dr.  Cook. 
Home  missions,  income,  £5022. 
Education :  schools,  189 ;  scholars, 
19,868 ;  Sabbath-school  scholars, 
125,196.  A  collection  of  85  hymns 
was  reported,  and  is  to  be  sifted  and 
published.  Colonial  Committee  ex- 
penditures, £4600 ;  receipts,  £3500. 
The  Jewish  schools,  £2260.  The 
Tri-Centenary  of  tho  Reformation  was 
observed.  The  discussion  about  an 
application  to  Parliament  in  respect 
to  Lord  Aberdeen's  Act  wiis  animated ; 


During  the  sixteen  years  of  her 
existence,  the  receipts  amounted  to 
£3,250,000,  or  $16,250,000;  out  of 
this  sum  she  has  paid  to  her  ministers 
(whose  number,  originally  583,  has 
now  swelled  to  812),  nearly  £2,000,- 
000.  Upon  education  she  has  dis- 
bursed from  the  general  Education 
Fund  about  £200,0C0.  Her  colleges 
have  cost  £50,000.  Foreign  and  Co- 
lonial Missions  have  received  £450,- 
000.  On  Home  Missions  £118,000 
have  been  bestowed.  Besides  this 
revenue  for  current  expenditure,  there 
is  the  amount  given  to  be  invested  in 
buildings — the  fixed  capital  of  the 
Free  Church.  Upon  the  erection  of 
her  800  church-edifices  there  has  been 
expended  £725,000;  her  6G5  manses 
have  cost  £360,000;  her  G20  schools, 
£220,000 ;  her  colleges,  normal 
schools,  Assembly  Hall,  and  church 
offices,  nearly  £100,000,  and  £150,000 
have  been  invested  in  order  to  yield 
annual  endowments  of  various  kinds. 
The  grand  total  of  sums  contributed 
by  the  Free  Church  for  all  purposes, 
from  the  Disruption  in  1843,  to  May, 
1859,  is  close  upon  five  millions  ster- 
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ling.  Her  membership  is  estimated 
as  under  a  qnarter  of  a  million ;  and 
the  average  contribution  is  therefore 
£20  per  member. 

UNrrED  Presbyterian  Synod. — ^Dr. 
Heath,  moderator,  in  place  of  Dr. 
Boyd.  Income  for  congregational 
purposes,  £145,982 ;  for  missions 
and  bcnerolent  objects,  £44,119. 
Congregations,  587. 

Thb  Bishop  of  Brechin  (Rt  Rev. 
A.  P.  Forbes)  has  been  censured  for 
bis  teachings  on  the  eucharist,  by  the 
College  of  Bishops. 

Baptists  on  the  Continent. — Ger- 
many^ 6508 ;  an  increase  over  the  last 
year  of  955.  Denmark,  1283 ;  the 
increase  is  107.  At  the  close  of  1859 
there  were  756  preaching  stations,  an 
increase  of  107  over  the  previous 
year.  Eighteen  new  missionaries 
were  sent  out  by  these  German 
Christians  to  Poland  and  elsewhere, 
who  have  been  cheered  by  great  suc- 
cess. The  Baptist  Union  for  the 
Continent  numbers  7918  members; 
it  proposes  to  erect  30  new  chapels 
the  next  year ;  Pastor  Lehmannhas 
been  soliciting  donations  for  this  ob- 
ject in  England. 

France.  Anniversaries  in  Paris. 
— ^A  great  number  of  deeply  interest- 
ing anniversary  services  were  held  in 
this  city  during  the  month  of  April. 
The  correspondent  of  the  News  of  the 
Churches  says  of  them  in  general: 
*'  There  is  but  one  opinion  respecting 
them ;  they  have  been  eminently 
blessed,  ana  reveal  a  general  improve- 
ment, a  higher  tone  of  pietv,  a  more 
serious  spirit,  greater  thoughtfulness, 
and  a  deeper  sense  of  responsibility 
than  heretofore." 

Protestant  Bible  Society.  —  Re- 
ceipts, 60,192  francs;  expenditure, 
68,618  francs :  16,282  copies  circulat- 
ed. Evangelical  Society  of  France : 
expenses,  185,800  francs.  Sunday- 
School  Society:  receipts,  18,667 
francs.  Missionary  Society :  receipts, 
128,450  francs;  expenses,  175,820 
francs.  Central  Protestant  Society  : 
receipts,   105,672   francs;   expenses. 


1 18,469  francs.  Society  for  Primary 
Instruction:  receipts,  80,000  francs. 
Ecangelical  Society  of  Lyons:  re- 
ceipts, 79,340  francs;  expenditures, 
84,265  francs. 

Protestant  Churches  in  Paris. 
— There  are  at  Paris,  19  Protestant 
churcheft,  97  Protestant  clergymen, 
and  2500  children  attending  Protest- 
ant Sunday-schools. 

The  Waldenses  have  determined  to 
transfer  their  Theological  school  from 
La  Tour  to  Florence.  Dr.  Revel  and 
M.  Geymonat  are  the  professors,  and 
it  has  some  fifteen  students.  It  was 
established  in  1853,  and  is  chiefly 
sustained  by  the  Presbyterians  of  the 
United  States. 

An  interesting  revival  is  now  in 
progress  among  this  people.  TJic 
Table  addressed  a  letter  to  each  pas- 
tor last  December,  giving  some  ac- 
count of  the  revival  in  America,  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland,  and  urging  them 
to  seek  a  similar  blessing.  The  appeal 
has  been  followed  by  extensive  reli- 
gious awakenings  in  many  of  the  pa- 
rishes. 

PosEN.— The  Protestant  population 
has  increased  largely  by  immigration 
—from  180,000  to  430,000  within  a 
few  years.  20  new  churches  have 
been  founded.  The  province  requires 
120  more  churches  and  at  least  100 
preachers  to  meet  the  demand. 

Switzerland.  —  Samuel  Ilebich, 
senior  of  the  Basle  mission,  has  re- 
turned home,  after  an  absence  of 
twenty-five  years  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  is  producing  a  great  effect  by  his 
simple,  dear,  and  forcible  preaching 
of  the  Gospel,  repeating  the  old  story 
of  sin  and  grace,  Christ  and  him 
alone. 

The  Vaudois  Church. — La  Tahle 
Vaudoise  publishes  an  address  to  the 
Vaudois  Church,  giving  an  account 
of  what  has  been  done  since  the  last 
Synod  in  May,  1859.  At  Florence, 
the  work  of  evangelization  progresses 
satisfactorily,  and  Livourne  and  Pisa 
urgently  call  for  a  Vaudois  minister. 
An  evangelist  has  been  sent  to  Milan. 
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where  a  place  has  been  hired  for 
preaching  and  worship.  The  Vau- 
dois  ministers  have  been  authorized 
by  Goyemment  to  visit  the  Protestant 
soldiers  in  all  the  military  hospitals 
of  Piedmont  Some  thousands  of  Bi- 
bles and  New  Testaments,  and  more 
than  35,000  tracts,  haye  been  distri- 
buted. The  work  of  evangelization 
has  been  continued  in  the  old  sta- 
tions, but  there  is  great  need  of  more 
laborers  and  more  means.  At  Turin, 
Genoa,  Nice,  Favale,  Casale,  Voghe- 
ra,  Courmayer,  and  Pignerol,  the 
meetings  for  public  worship  are  mul- 
tiplied, and  the  progress  is  encourag- 
ing. The  schools  are  every  where 
among  the  most  pleasant  and  satisfac- 
tory fruits  of  the  evangelical  enter- 
prise. Mr.  Morel,  late  pastor  at  Rora, 
is  about  to  carry  his  ministry  to  the 
l)osom  of  the  Yaudois  colony  in  Ura- 
guay. 

Prussia. — The  new  Cabinet's  Order 
of  February  27th,  is  helping  forward 
the  internal  organization  of  the  church- 
es. All  the  churches  are  to  have  a 
Presbyterial  constitution,  or  a  consis- 
tory. This  is  the  greatest  step  taken 
for  the  German  church,  in  respect  to  its 
government,  since  the  Reformation. 

The  Roman  Catholics  are  two  fifths 
of  the  population,  and  receive  from 
government  for  their  churches,  742,- 
000  thalers ;  while  the  three  fifths  of 
the  Protestants  receive  only  407,000 
thalers. 

Collections  for  Father  Chiniquy  are 
made  in  Germany ;  the  Neite  Evang. 
Kirchemeitung  of  May  12th  reports 
1183  thalers. 

Protestants  andRoman  Cathoucs. 
— A  comparison  of  the  ecclesiastical 
statistics  of  Prussia  fi'om  1849  to 
1859  establishes  the  fact  that  the  in- 
crease of  Protestants  during  this  pe- 
riod has  been  larger  than  that  of  Ro- 
man Catholics.  The  number  of  Pro- 
testants has  increased  from  10,016,798 
to  10,861,965,  or  about  8^  per  cent; 
that  of  Roman  Catholics  from  6,079,- 
613  to  6,556,827,  which  is  less  than 
8  per  cent.  In  1849  there  where  for 
every  1000  Protestants   606  Catho- 


lics ;  in  1858  only  608.  The  larger 
increase  of  Prot^tauts  is,  however, 
almost  limited  to  the  time  from  1849 
to  1855;  from  1855  to  1858  the 
numerical  proportion  of  the  two 
churches  remained  almost  unchanged. 
The  New  Evangelical  Church  Gaeette 
of  Berlin  gives  many  interesting  de- 
tails on  the  proportional  increase  of 
the  two  churches  in  various  provin- 
ces. In  two  provinces,  Brandenburg 
and  Silesia,  and  in  particular  in  the 
capital  of  the  state,  Berlin,  the  Ca- 
tholics have,  in  consequence  of  immi- 
gration, increased  in  larger  ratio  than 
Uie  Protestants.  In  the  other  six 
provinces,  especially  in  Posen,  the 
Protestants  are  ahead. 

Baden. — ^The  lower  Chamber  had 
a  majority  of  three  fourths,  45  to  15, 
against  the  new  concordat  It  is  still, 
however,  held  by  the  Catholics  to  be 
legally  binding,  as  between  the 
Grand  Duke  and  the  Pope.  But  the 
Duke  has  dismissed  the  most  ob- 
noxious ministers,  and  issued  a  pacific 
address  to  the  people.  This  Concor- 
dat has  been  under  negotiation  for 
six  years.  It  was  signed  June  29th, 
1859  ;  the  papal  bull  in  respect  to  it 
(Aeterni  pastoris  vicaria)  was  publish- 
ed Oct  10.  A  Protestant  Conference 
protested  against  it,  Nov.  28.  The 
government  applied  to  the  Chambers, 
Dec.  5.  to  make  changes  in  the  exist- 
ing laws  to  meet  it ;  and  the  Lower 
Chamber  (as  above)  declared  it  to 
have  been  made  without  the  sanction 
of  the  estates.  The  First  Chamber 
has  not  joined  in  this  Address,  but 
has  declared  that  it  considers  the  a^ 
sent  of  the  estates  necessary  to  any 
such  convention.  The  Archbishop  of 
Freiburg  (the  occasion  of  all  the  com- 
motion) has  published  an  address,  de- 
claring the  Concordat  binding,  whe- 
ther the  Chambers  agree  or  not  The 
Ministry  have,  in  reply,  reminded 
him  of  his  duty  as  a  mljecL 

Bblgivm. — The  growth  of  evange- 
lical religion  in  Belgium  for  the  past 
ten  years  has  been  very  remarkable. 
A  single  church  has  been  multiplied 
into  between  thirty  and  forty  churches, 
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embracing  a  membership  of  at  least 
ten  thousand  souls. 

HuKOABT. — After  the  Reformation, 
the  Hungarian  Protestants  were  di- 
▼ided  into  Lutherans  and  Calvinists. 
The  ministers  met  in  Seniprates  ;  the 
Calvinists  called  their  assemblies 
Tractus.  A  union  of  the  Lutherans 
was  formed  in  the  synods  of  Silesia, 
1610,  and  of  Kirchdorf  1614.  The 
Calvinists  were  united  in  the  synod 
of  Szathmar,  1641.  Then  followed  the 
persecutions.  Under  Leopold,  1791, 
religious  liberty  was  again  conceded 
to  them ;  until  after  the  rebellion  of 
1848,  the  edict  of  Baron  Haynau  de- 
prived them  of  self-government  This 
was  set  aside  by  some  provisional  re- 
gulations; a  commission,  appointed 
by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  whose 
results  are  now  the  subject  of  earnest 
discussion.  By  the  present  arrange- 
ment the  affiiirs  of  these  churches 
are  made,  in  the  last  instance,  subject 
to  the  state.  Of  the  churches  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  197,  represent- 
ing 281,250  souls,  have  accepted  the  pa- 
tent, while  267,  representing  498,000, 
have  rejected  it,  and  181  representing 
49,570,  are  doubtful.  To  make  the 
people  more  willing,  the  government 
have  just  (March  1)  voted  94,400  flo- 
rin for  the  support  of  the  pastors  of 
the  Hungarian  churches.  The  Neue 
Evang,  Kireheraeitung,  May  5,  gives 
a  different  report  of  the  numbers  who 
accept  or  reject  the  patent ;  viz.  840 
in  favor  of  it,  and  219  which  have 
not  yet  accepted  it 

The  Eoangelical  C7iristendom(J{me) 
contains  an  appeal  for  the  Protestant 
church  in  Prague,  G.  A.  Gersha  pas- 
tor. It  was  founded  in  1847  by  Fred. 
Wm.  Kozsuth,  who  was  driven  away 
in  1849.  It  is  struggling  hard  with 
debt,  and  from  persecutions. 

Holland. — ^Herr  Essner,  a  zealous 
preacher  at  the  Hague,  petitioned  the 
consistory  of  that  city  for  leave  to 
hold  a  daily  prayer-meeting,  between 
12  and  1  o^ciock,  but  was  three  times 
refused.  In  Utrecht  Prof.  Doedes,  a 
man  of  evangelical  views,  has  been 


lately  appointed  to  the  chair  of  exe- 
gesis. 

Rbligious  Reforms  in  Russia. — 
Russia  is  at  the  present  moment  ac- 
complishing two  religious  reforms. 
The  first  is  a  careful  translation  into 
the  Russian  language  of  the  Scriptu- 
res and  the  prayers  of  the  church. 
Hitherto  the  old  Slavonic  tongue  was 
the  language  used,  and  as  the  Latin 
in  the  Roman  church  is  a  dead  letter 
to  the  congregation,  so  the  Slave  has 
been  to  the  Russians.  The  transla- 
tion of  both  Old  and  New  Testaments 
has  already  been  commenced.  The 
second  reform  is  the  abolition  of  the 
seminaries  where,  up  to  the  present, 
not  only  the  priests  themselves  re- 
ceived their  education  but  were  ob- 
liged to  bring  up  their  children.  The 
male  portion  of  the  family  were  thus 
compeUed  to  adopt  the  sacerdotal 
profession  whether  they  were  so  dis- 
posed or  not  Thus  the  priestly 
character  was  rendered  in  Russia 
purely  hereditary,  as  well  as  compul- 
sory.— Levant  Herald. 

The  Metropolitan  of  Moscow,  Phi- 
laretes,  has  carried  in  the  Russo-Greek 
Synod  a  vote  for  the  immediate  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  into  the 
common  language  of  the  people,  and 
a  general  difiusion  of  the  Gospels 
among  the  poor. 

Sweden. — The  revival  during  the 
la.st  two  years  in  Sweden,  numbers 
260,000  converts.  The  revival  in 
Ireland  is  supposed  to  count  80,000 
converts.  In  France  there  are  morn- 
ing prayer-meetings  in  sixty  different 
places.  Since  this  year  commenced, 
a  morning  prayer-meeting  has  been 
established  in  China.  Notes  are  sent 
in  for  prayers  for  the  conversion  of 
family  relatives  and  friends,  as  in  this 
country. 

Finland. — ^Twenty-five  years  since 
(as  the  preacher  Alopaus  reported  to 
the  Scandinavion  diet)  a  religious 
movement  began  in  Finland,  under  the 
preaching  of  a  peasant  Pave  Ruksa- 
lainen.  Pro£  Steenbeck,  Ingmann,  the 
author  of  the  best  Finnish  version  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  Berg  gave  it  an 
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impulse.  Pastor  Hedberg,  of  Abo, 
opposed  this  "revival  of  pietism"  as 
having  a  too  legal  cast.  Another  preach- 
er, Rengwist,  has  promoted  it  by 
several  practical  religious  works. 
Steenbeck,  as  Professor  of  Pedagogics, 
has  had  a  wide  influence.  The  Old 
Lutherans  have  also  their  representa- 
tives. A  sect  of  Spriagers  has  some 
points  of  i*esemblance  with  the  Mor- 
mons. The  university  of  Helsingfors 
is  now  the  seat  of  religious  awaken- 
ing, under  the  influence  of  Professors 
Scnaumann  and  Granfelt;  the  former 
is  the  editor  of  a  Journal  for  the  Fin- 
nish church  ;  the  latter  teaches  theo- 
logy in  harmony  with  Martenden,  and 
is  said  to  be  a  man  of  great  acumen. 
A  missionary  Society  has  been  lately 
established  under  the  influence  of 
Prof.  Schaumann.  The  poet  Rune- 
berg  has  published  a  draft  of  a  new 
collection  of  Hymns  for  public  wor- 
ship. The  constitution  of  the  Fin- 
nish church  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Sweden ;  it  has  three  bishops,  viz.  at 
Abo,  Borgo  and  Kopio. — Neus  Etaii- 
gelisclic  Kirchemeitung. 

Greece. — A  most  important  item  of 
news  is  the  recent  secession  of  one 
hundred  families  in  Crete  from  the 
Orthodox  Greek  church.  They  have 
joined  the  Romish  communion.  As  a 
motive  for  taking  this  step,  they  allege 
no  change  in  their  doctrinal  belief,  but 
merely  a  desire  to  screen  themselves 
from  the  intolerable  exactions  of  the 
local  Turkish  authorities,  counte- 
nanced, it  is  feared,  by  the  Sublime 
Porte,  ^j  becoming  Roman  Catho- 
lics, these  families  will  be  enabled  to 
claim  French  protection.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  fact  that  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  will  exert  his  influence  to 
shield  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
Ottoman  dominions  from  oppression 
is  obtaining  more  converts  for  the 
emissaries  of  the  Pope  than  they  have 
made  by  bribes  and  concessions  dur- 
ing the  last  fifty  years. 

A  recent  enumeration  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  island  of  Cyprus 
makes  its  popuktion  to  be  168,000 
souls.     Of  this  number  130,000  are 


members  of  the  Greek  church,  aod 
only  86,000  are^Mohamraedans.  The 
remaining  200  are  Jews,  etc.  The 
educational  institutions  of  the  Cy- 
priote Greeks  consist  of  22  Hellenic 
and  4c  Lancasterian  schools,  an  aver- 
age of  one  U>  5000  inhabitants. 

Disturbances  of  a  serious  nature 
have  recently  broken  out  at  the  impor- 
tant city  of  Philippopolis,  in  Roume- 
lia,  the  ancient  Thrace.  The  Bulgarian 
element  is  a  very  important  one  in  the 
population  of  that  district  of  country, 
and  it  has  recently  been  gathering 
strength  by  reason  of  the  political 
changes  of  Turkey.  The  Bulgarians 
being  members  of  the  Greek  church 
have  been  content  until  recently  to 
attend  services  performed  in  the  an- 
cient Greek  tongue.  This  they  now 
refuse  to  do,  and  insist  that  a  part  of 
the  services  at  least  shall  be  in  the 
Bulgarian  languagei  In  this  demand, 
after  the  enactment  of  scenes  not  al- 
together unlike  those  that  have  oc- 
curred recently  in  the  too  famous 
"  St  George's  in  the  East"  at  Lon- 
don, they  have  recently  been  gratified. 
A  letter  was  received  from  tie  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  directing  that 
the  liturgy  be  read  henceforth  alter- 
nately in  Greek  and  in  Bulgarian  in  the 
two  most  important  churches  of  tlie 
city.  On  the  20th  of  December  last 
(January  1st,  1860,  new  style),  this 
letter  was  read  from  the  pulpit  by  the 
priest,  after  the  reading  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  the  day.  The  Bulgarians  at 
once  raised  a  hymn  of  praise  to  the 
Sultan  for  the  concession  of  this  fa- 
vor ;  while  the  Greeks  cried  out  loud- 
ly that  they  would  receive  no  other 
language  than  their  own.  Not  satis- 
fied with  their  triumphal  psean,  the 
Bulgarians  are  reported  to  have  made 
an  attack  upon  the  Greeks,  and  to 
have  maltreated  a  number  of  them. 
A  telegram  that  reached  Athens  just 
before  the  departure  of  the  steamer 
states  that  the  same  disorders  were 
repeated  on, the  1st  of  January,  0.  S. 
(January  13th,  N.  S.),  m  the  same 
church,  and  with  more  serious  results. 
Some  twenty-five  unfortunate  Greeks 
are  said  to  have  been  killed.   It  is  not 
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yet  known  what  measures  the  Turkish 
GoTernment  intends  to  take  to  put  a 
stoD  to  these  disgraceful  scenes. 

Three  new  periodicals  are  an- 
nounced as  about  to  be  started  in 
Greece.  One,  a  newspaper,  at  Lamia, 
with  the  title,  The  Voice  of  the  Fron- 
tier ;  another,  JTie  Physician  for  the 
People^  at  Nauplia;  and  the  third, 
The  Hippocrates^  at  Andritzena,  The 
last  two  are  devoted  to  medicine.  The 
small  kingdom  of  Greece  will  conse- 
quently sustain  no  less  than  fi7>e 
medical  periodicals. 

Africa.  —  The  Catallt  Messenger 
speaks  of  an  interesting  missionary 
field  on  the  African  coast,  stretching 
from  Cape  Mount  to  Bereby,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  400  miles,  and  extend- 
ing back  to  the  range  of  mountains  on 
the  north,  a  distance  of  from  50  to  150 
miles.  Taking  the  mean  distance, 
100  miles,  it  contains  an  area  of  4000 
square  miles,  and  if  as  densely  popu- 
lated as  the  Qrebo  country,  must  have 
a  population  of  630,000.  Three 
fourths  of  these  are  accessible  to 
Christian  effort,  and  it  is  supposed 
the  remainder  will  be  by  the  time  a 
native  agency  is  raised  up  to  occupy 
the  ground. 

Algiers. — A  correspondent  of  the 
^5«^rv^  makes  an  interesting  presen- 
tation of  the  state  of  religion  in  Al- 
ireria.  There  are  in  that  territory 
2,500,000  Mussulmans  of  mingled 
races — Arabs,  Moors,  Eabyles,  ne- 
groes, and  o^ers.  The  Christian 
population  of  the  colony  of  Algeria 
is  mainly  Catholic,  and  comprises 
about  170,000  Europeans  —  French, 
Germans,  Spaniards,  Swiss,  Italians, 
and  Maltese.  It  is  difBcult  to  esti- 
mate with  exactness  the  number  of 
Protestants  in  the  country.  They  do 
not  exceed  12,000.  The  Societies  of 
Evangelization  in  Grermany  and  Eng- 
land are  making  vigorous  efforts  to 
increase  the  number  of  this  class. 

BuRKAH. — The  ban  placed  on  the 
distribution  of  books  in  Burmah  by 
the  usurper  Tharawadi,  when  sove- 
reign of  Burmali,  has  been  removed 


by  the  present  King,  and  there  is 
now  no  hindrance  to  a  wide  diffusion 
of  Scriptures  and  tracts  in  Barmah 
proper.  The  demand  for  school-books 
is  still  on  the  increase,  and  a  wide 
and  open  field  is  presented  for  the 
instruction  of  the  ymmg.  The  tem- 
poral condition  of  the  Karens  is  im- 
proving, and  the  contributions  of  the 
churches  are  larger  than  ever  before. 
The  ingathering  of  souls  continues. 

Baptist  Mission. — The  mission  of 
the  American  Baptist  Union  among 
the  Karens  in  Burmah  has  a  wonder- 
ful history.  Only  thirty  years  ngo 
the  first  convert  was  baptized,  and 
now  the  number  of  church-members 
is  over  15,000,  and  the  natives  under 
Christian  instruction  amount  to  more 
than  100,000.  The  station  of  Toun- 
goo  was  commenced  seven  years  ago 
by  a  native  preacher,  and  in  two  years 
there  were  numbered  at  that  place 
2000  converts. 

PltOGRBSS  OP  THE  GoSPEL  IN  SyRIA. 

— Rev.  Mr.  White,  of  the  American 
Board,  writing  from  Marash,  says: 
"  April  29th  was  the  Sabbath,  and  28 
were  received  into  the  church  on  a 
profession  of  their  faith,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  congregation  of  nearly 
1000  persons.  The  services  were 
held  in  the  new  church  building. 
This  building  is  of  rough  stone,  60  by 
42  feet  inside,  with  a  gallery  on  both 
sides  and  one  end,  and  will  hold 
between  eleven  and  twelve  hundred 
persons.  It  has  cost  about  $1 800,  of 
which  sum  the  people  in  their  deep 
poverty  have  given  $451.  There  arc 
now  1t2  members  in  the  church  at 
Marash,  of  whom  78  have  been  added 
during  the  past  fourteen  months. 
When  we  remember  that  this  mission 
is  only  about  four  years  old,  we  feel 
tlrnt  its  progress  is  a  wonderful  illus-. 
tration  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel." 

The  Rohan  Catholic  Churcu  in 
Syria.  —  According  to  a  German 
paper  (Westfaelisches  Kircheiiblatt, 
No.  14),  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  at  present  the  following  establish- 
ments and  schools  in  Syria :  1.  The 
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Franciscans  have  six  houses,  at  Alep- 
po, Damascus,  Boyroot,  Tripoli,  Lat- 
taki,  aad  Saida,  with  nine  churches 
and  chapels,  one  college,  and  six  male 
and  three  female  schools.  3.  The 
Capuchins  have  estahlished  a  few 
schools.  8.  The  Carmelites  have 
likewise  only  a  few  schools.  4.  The 
Jesuits  have  resumed  their  activity 
in  Syria  only  since  a  few  years,  and 
they  have  at  present  six  houses  with 
as  many  schools,  one  seminary,  and 
one  collejj:e,  at  Beyrout,  Ghazir,  Zah- 
leh,  Bekfayah,  MoUakah,  and  Saida. 
6.  The  Lazarists  have  five  establish- 
ments, in  Aleppo,  Damascus,  Beyrout, 
and  Anturah.  They  conduct  mostly 
the  primary  schools,  while  the  higher 
instruction  is  imparted  by  the  Jesuits. 
6.  The  Sisters  of  Mercy,  of  St  Vin- 
cent of  Paul,  who  form  one  congrega- 
tion with  the  Lazarists.  They  are  in 
Beyroot  and  Damascus.  7.  The  Sis- 
ters of  St.  Joseph,  in  Saida  and 
Aleppo. 

American  Missions  in  Mount  Le- 
banon.— The  civil  war  between  the 
Druses  and  Maronite  and  Greek 
Christians  is  still  raging,  and  great  has 
been  the  destruction  of  life  and  pro- 
perty. Hasbeiya  is  in  ruins,  and  the 
mission  premises  there  are  destroyed. 
The  last  reports  affirm  that  more 
than  60  villages  have  been  destroyed, 
and  among  the  rest,  Zahleh,  the  larg- 
est town  in  Lebanon.  The  whole  of 
Syria,  from  Aleppo  to  Gaza,  is  in  the 
state  of  tlie  greatest  commotion  and 
alarm.  As  yet  we  have  no  ac- 
count of  any  injury  being  done  to  our 
missionaries.  But  many  of  the  con- 
verts are  reported  slain.  Missionary 
operations  for  the  present  are  of 
course  suspended  in  that  quarter. 

Turkey. — Reorganization  of  the 
Greek  Church. — The  National  Coun- 
cil of  the  Greek  Churchy  which  as- 
sembled in  1858,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Patriarch  Kyrillos  of 
Constantinople,  in  order  to  draft  laws 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  Church, 
closed  its  deliberations  on  February 
4th  of  the  present  year.  The  most 
important  points  which  the  majority 


of  the  National  Council  agreed  upon 
were,  to  deprive  the  Pati-iarchs  and 
Synods  of  all  secular  and  judicuil 
power,  and  especially  of  the  right  to 
levy  taxes,  to  establish  a  secular  Board 
of  Administration  for  the  Greek  Ra- 
jahs, and  to  assign  fixed  salaries  to 
the  higher  and  lower  clergy. 

Self-supporting  MissionChurcbk. 
—  Dr.  Goodell,  of  Constantinople, 
says:  **You  will  rejoice  to  hear 
that  one  of  the  native  Protestant 
churches  of  this  city  has  this  year 
taken  a  very  important  step  in  ad- 
vance, having  undertaken  to  support 
their  own  pastor  themselves,  without 
any  help  from  the  mission.  Of  course 
they  now  begin  to  feel  as  they  never 
did  before,  that  the  pastor  is  theirs, 
and  he  also  feels  that  they  are  his 
flock.  The  religion  of  the  Gospel, 
which  we  have  transplanted  there, 
seems  now  to  be  really  taking  root, 
and  bearing  fruit  as  in  its  own  native 
soil."  The  members  of  this  church 
are  few  and  poor.  There  are  now 
weekly,  and  in  some  cases  daily 
prayer-meetings  for  foreign  residents, 
besides  those  for  the  native  Protest- 
ants, in  Constantinople  and  its  differ- 
ent suburbs.  A  native  church  with 
a  native  pastor,  has  recently  been 
formed  in  Madras,  India,  conteining 
eighty-seven  native  communicanfci. 
It  has  commenced  a  regular  system 
to  raise  funds  for  the  support  of  the 
Gospel,  and  is  erecting  a  commodious 
church,  the  funds  for  which  hare 
been  supplied  by  Englbh  firiends. 


Western  Asia.  Progress  in  Peb- 
siA. — Missionaries  among  the  Nesto- 
rians  state  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
moving  upon  the  Mussulman  mind 
in  Persia  in  an  unwonted  manner. 
Some  of  their  children  attend  the 
village  schools  with  the  Nestorians, 
and  study  the  Scriptures,  and  many 
persons  secretly  or  openly  read  the 
New  Testament,  and  discuss  the 
claims  of  the  Gospel  in  the  market 
and  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  chief 
Moolahs,  reputedly  the  most  holy 
man  in  the  city.    The  death-penalty 
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for  apostacy  from  Mohammedanism 
has  not  been  repealed  in  Persia. 

Nestobians. — Mr.  Shedd  mentions 
a  communion  season,  at  Seir,  in 
March,  specially  for  the  seminary 
and  vilage  of  Seir,  when  "  thirty  from 
the  village  and  thirteen  from  the 
seminary  sat  down  together,  ten  of 
them  for  the  first  time."  He  re- 
marks: *^It  is  an  interesting  fact, 
that  about  half  the  adults  of  this 
village  are  now  communicants,  while 
there  are  few  villages  of  the  size  in 
America  where  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  people  attend  the  services  of 
the  Sabbath,  and  in  the  Sabbath- 
school  recite,  from  memory,  a  portion 
of  Scripture.  All  the  communicants 
from  the  seminary  are  from  the  ad- 
vanced classes.  Nearly  all  the  others 
in  the  school  have  professed  a  hope 
in  Christ  The  graduating  class, 
six  in  number,  are  young  men  of 
piety  and  promise.  The  number  of 
young  men  educated  by  the  mission, 
and  ready  to  gird  on  the  harness,  or 
already  in  the  field,  is  a  striking 
token  of  God's  blessing  upon  this 
mission,  and  points  to  a  brightening 
future." 

Mr.  Shedd  also  speaks  of  deep 
poverty  and  high  prices  as  pressing 
severely  upon  many  of  the  mission 
helpers,  and  as  exposing  the  Nesto- 
rian  people  to  the  influence  of  any 
who  may  offer  them  relief.  He  men- 
tions the  apparent  beginning,  at  least, 
of  inquiry  among  the  Mohammedans 
in  all  parts  of  the  plain,  and  says 
that  one  case  of  singular  interest  has 
occurred  quite  recenUy.  A  Koordish 
MoUah  has  become  convinced  of  the 
truth.  "  A  few  days  since  he  oame 
to  Dr.  Wright,  and  begged  to  be  bap- 
tized, in  compliance  with  the  com- 
mand of  Christ.  His  views  are  very 
clear  and  evangelical,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  he  is  not  sincere.  He 
breaks  the  Mussulman  fasts,  and  has 
persuaded  a  family  of  brothers,  who 
at  first  opposed  him,  to  his  own  way 
of  thinking." 

Northern  Armenians. — Mr. 
D  wight  reports  an  important  move- 


ment in  two  of  the  Protestant 
churches  at  Constantinople.  The 
Pera  and  Yeni  Kapoo  churches  have 
been  again  united  into  one,  as  they 
were  originally,  having  Mr.  Simon 
Eutugian  for  their  pastdt*.  The 
united  church  will  thus  have  a  pas- 
tor entirely  supported  by  themselves. 
An  excellent  spirit  seems  to  prevail. 
Mr.  Leonard,  of  Cesarea,  has  re- 
cently visited  Nigdeh,  from  which 
place  he  returned  ''  deeply  impressed 
with  the  responsibility  which  rests 
upon  the  Christian  world  in  regard 
to  the  immediate  diffusion  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  wide  field  of  which 
Nigdeh  is  the  centre,"  The  place, 
he  says,  "furnishes  an  illustration 
of  that  growth  and  expansion  of  mis- 
sions, which  has  created  the  steady 
increasing  expenditure  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board,  and  laid  upon  the  Ameri- 
can churches  the  duty  of  steadily 
increasing  contributions,  until  these 
doors  which  Providence  has  opened 
for  the  Gospel  shall  be  closed,  or  un- 
til the  young  churches  in  heathen 
lands  shall  not  only  be  able  to  stand 
alone,  but  also  to  maintain  Home 
Missionary  societies  among  them- 
selves. Seven  years  ago,  Cesarea 
was  virtually  an  out-station  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  now  it  is  a  missionary 
station  with  its  own  system  of  out- 
stations.  Each  of  these  out-stations, 
again,  is  itself^  so  to  speak,  a  sun  and 
centre,  having  its  own  system  of 
primary  and  secondary  satellites  re- 
volving around  it.  Thus  the  new 
out-station  of  Nigdeh,  hardly  yet 
known  to  the  Christian  world,  is  it- 
self the  capital  of  a  wide  territory." 
"From  this  centre,  the  seed  of  the 
"Word  can  be  easily  sown,  and  when 
sown,  there  will,  with  God's  blessing, 
be  new  demands  for  preachers,  tea- 
chers, and  Bibles." 

Southern  Asia.  Madura.  —  Mr. 
Herrick,  of  Tirumungalum,  men- 
tions additions  to  several  of  the  vil- 
lage congregations  under  his  care, 
and  reports  contributions  by  the  peo- 
ple, out  of  their  deep  poverty,  as  Ju- 
bilee offerings  to  the  Board.     Mr. 
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Chandler,  of  Battalat^mdu,  also 
speaks  of  such  contribuiionSf  but 
expresses  the  fear  that  "  the  Christ- 
ian public  at  home  have  an  entirely 
wrong  Oppression  in  regard  to  the 
character  and  capabilities  of  the 
churches  that  have  been  formed  in 
that  field,"  and  expect  too  much  of 
them  at  once,  in  the  way  of  pecu- 
niary support  to  their  own  educa- 
tional and  religious  institutions,  and 
also  in  the  way  of  "aptitude  for 
standing  alone"  and  resisting  the  in- 
fluence of  old  habits  and  customs. 

Ahmednuggur.  — Mr.  Ballatine 
wrote  April  23 :  "  The  heathen  have 
recently  presented  a  new  petition  to 
the  Governor  respecting  the  use  of 
public  tanks  by  the  native  Christ- 
ians. They  urged  that  some  of  the 
tanks  at  Ahmednuggur  should  be 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  native 
Christians,  and  that  they  should  be 
prohibited  from  using  the  remaining 
tanks,  allotted  to  Hindoos."  "The 
Governor  says,  in  his  final  deci- 
sion, which  I  have  to-day  received: 
^  The  petitioners  are  to  be  informed, 
that  Government  will  never  admit 
that  a  tank  is  polluted  by  being  used 
by  Christian  converts.  His  Lord- 
ship in  Council  sees  no  reason  for 
any  modification  of  his  previous  or- 
ders, and  the  intimation  now  issued 
must  be  regarded  as  final.'  " 

Mr.  Abbott  speaks  of  persecutions 
against  recent  converts  at  Rahuri, 
the  people  having  been  excited, 
apparently,  by  the  decisions  of  Gov- 
ernment, wliich  confer  on  Christians 
the  same  rights  that  others  enjoy 
who  do  not  recognize  caste,  and  says : 
"  The  case  has  been  tried ;  and  five 
of  the  offenders  were  sentenced  to 
one  month's  imprisonment  and  a  fine 
of  fifty  rupees  each,  two  to  a  fine  of 
fifty  rupees,  and  the  head-man  of 
Rahuri  to  a  fine  of  one  hundred  ru- 
pees. This  prompt  action  of  Govern- 
ment will  give  security  to  the  Christ- 
ians throughout  the  district;  and 
both  the  trials  and  the  sympathy 
which  these  new  converts  have  ex- 
perienced will  prove  a  great  blessing 


to  them,  and  thus  the  wrath  of  man 
redound  to  the  praise  of  God." 

Missionary  Martyrs.— We  have 
received  from  the  Falkland  Islands, 
by  way  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  sad  in- 
telligence of  the  murder  of  Captain 
Robert  S.  Fell,  and  seven  companions, 
attached  to  the  missionary  schooner, 
Allan  Gardner,  in  the  service  of  the 
Patagonian  Missionary  Society.  The 
deed  was  committed  by  a  party  of 
savages  in  the  Falkland  Isles.  This 
Society  occupies  one  of  a  cluster  of 
islands  to  the  east  of  Terra  del  Fuego, 
fi"om  which  they  seek  to  extend  their 
influence  over  the  natives  of  Pata- 
gonia and  the  neighboring  islands. 
This  mission  was  afflicted  in  1851, 
when  Captain  Gardner  and  six  others 
died  of  starvation,  near  the  same 
spot^  as  they  were  planting  the  mis- 
sion. 

Sandwich  Islands. — The  last  as- 
sessment shows  the  total  valuation  of 
the  real  estate  and  personal  property 
in  the  kingdom  of  Hawaii  to  be  up- 
wards of  seven  millions  of  dollars. 
The  taxes  levied  for  general  purposes 
amounted  to  $70,000  ;  for  schools,  to 
$33,568 ;  for  roads,  $30,247. 

New  Cburgess.  —  Two  churches 
have  just  been  fl Dished  at  Waimea, 
Hawaii,  at  a  cost  of  $4400,  and  it  is 
comtemplated  tobuUd  nine  more.  The 
egtimat^  expense  of  these  eleren 
churches  is  $26,400.  They  are  all  to 
be  built  in  one  parish. 

Moravian  Mission  in  SuRCfAK.— 
A  correspondent  writes  to  the  Mora- 
vian^ from  Parimaribo :  "  In  the  year 
1859,  1184  heathen  were  added  to 
the  class  of  new  people,  869  adults 
and  692  children  were  baptized,  and 
240  confirmed.  The  total  number  of 
persons  under  our  care,  at  the  dose  of 
1859,  amounted  to  26,773,  embracing 
15,039  baptized  individuals,  of  whom 
2995  are  communicants,  7052  recent- 
ly baptized  adults,  and  4992  baptized 
children,  together  with  11,734  per- 
sons, not  yet  baptized  or  excluded. 
Our  congregation  in  this  city  num- 
bers 5592  members,  of  whom  3950 
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are  baptized,  and  1642  unbaptized  or 
exduded.  Our  mission  work  on  tbe 
plantations  embraces  177  plantations, 
contained  11,089  baptized,  and  10,092 
unbapUzed  persons.  It  is  now  80 
jears  since  the  first  negro  was  bap- 
tized on  a  plantation,  and  now  we 
have  177  plantations  and  11,000  bap- 
tized negroes  under  oar  care.  Eighty- 
four  years  ago,  the  first  negro  was 
baptized  in  Paramaribo,  and  now  our 
congregation  numbers  about  4000 
baptized  negroes." 

China.*  Canton. — Rev.  Mr.  Tur- 
ner, an  English  missionary  in  Can- 
ton, says  that  the  facilities  for  pro- 
pagating religious  truth  in  that  city 
are  almost  as  great  as  could  be  de- 
sired. Tjie  preacher  can  proclaim 
the  gospel  to  listening  crowds  in  the 
open  places,  and  every  where  finds 
those  willing  to  converse  about  the 
new  doctrine.  Hearers  will  come  to 
the  chapels,  children  can  be  collected 
into  the  schools,  the  hospitals  arc 
popular,  and  religious  books  are 
eagerly  received.  The  country  round 
is  thickly  dotted  witt  towns  and  vil- 
lages, and  the  missionary  in  his  ex- 
cursions generally  meets  with  civility 
and  an  attentive  hearing. 

The  Temple  Destrotbrs.  —  The 
Tai  Ping  insurgents  in  China,  from 
the  beginning  of  their  rebellion,  have 
displayed  strong  opposition  to  image- 
worship,  and  have  every  where,  in 
their  progress,  destroyed  the  heathen 
temples.  By  a  rapid  march  from  an 
unexpected  quarter,  they  recently 
invaded  the  city  of  Hangcheu,  the 
capital  of  the  rich  and  beautiful  pro- 
vince of  Chehkiang,  retaining  pos- 
session of  the  ci^  for  six  days. 
While  there,  they  took  a  fierce  de- 
light in  destroying  the  magnificent 
Buddhist  temples,  which  were  the 
boast  of  the  city,  to  the  great  con- 
Btemation  of  the  priests,  thousands 
of  whom  live  near  the  lake,  on  the 
banks  of  which  the  western  wall  of 
the  city  is  built. 

Si  AM. — ^The  Record^  of  the  Pres- 
byterian  church,   says:  "We  have 


very  cheering  intelligence  from  Siam. 
A  letter  of  the  21st  of  January  men- 
tions that  the  ^week  of  prayer*  had 
not  only  been  very  refreshing  to  the 
missionary  brethren  themse^es,  but 
had  been  the  occasion  of  awakening 
a  deeper  feeling  of  interest  in  the 
subject  of  religion  among  the  natives 
of  Bangkok  than  perhaps  had  ever 
been  witnessed  in  that  place  before. 
The  brethren  of  the  different  mis- 
sions united  in  the  services  of  the 
week.  At  the  beginning,  there  were, 
but  few  except  professing  Christians 
that  united  with  them ;  but  before 
the  close  of  the  week  a  large  num- 
ber of  unconverted  persons  were  pre- 
sent, listening  to  the  proclamation  of 
the  truth,  more  than  twenty  of  whom 
became  deeply  concerned  for  the  sal- 
vation of  their  souls.^' 

Missionary  Ships. — There  are  now 
five  missionary  ships  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean :  the  Morning  Star,  owned  by 
the  American  Board ;  the  John  Wes- 
ley, owned  by  the  English  Wesleyans ; 
the  John  Knox,  the  Southern  Cross, 
and  the  Johi^  Williams.  The  last  is 
the  oldest  and  largest,  having  been  in 
the  servica  nearly  fifteen  years.  It  sails 
to  England  every  three  or  four  years, 
with  the  children  and  wives  of  mis- 
sionaries, and  the  contributions  to 
the  cause  of  missions  from  the  natives 
of  the  South  Seas ;  and  returns  with 
passengers  and  supplies  of  Bibles  and 
other  books,  and  material  for  printing 
pivposea 

The  Bible  has  been  translated  into 
260  languages  and  dialects,  and  is  rea- 
dy for  600,000,000  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth ;  but  only  160,000,000 
have,  as  yet,  received  it 

The  Week  of  Prater, — From  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world  the  intelli- 
gence is  coming  of  the  blessings  that 
followed  the  observance  of  the  week 
of  prayer,  recommended  by  the  mis- 
sionaries afLodiana,  in  Northern  In- 
dia. The  missionaries  of  Ningpo, 
China,  write  that  they  enjoyed  a 
season  of  great  comfort  and  refiresh- 
ing  during  the  week.    The  mission- 
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aries  at  Bangkok,  Siam,  Btate  that 
it  was  the  occasion  of  awakening  a 
deeper  feeling  of  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject of  religion  among  the  natives 
than  had  ever  been  witnessed.  A 
large  number  of  unconverted  persons 
attended,  and  scarcely  had  the  united 
petitions  of  the  missionaries  left  their 
lips,  when  a  powerful  work  of  grace 
commenced,  in  which  some  were 
truly  converted,  and  many  more 
were  seriously  seeking  the  way  of 
life. 

The   True  View  op  Missionaet 
Work. — ^The  London  Satvrday  Re- 
vietP^  in  noticing  Dr.  Kraprs  "Tra- 
vels, Researches,  and  Missionary  La- 
bors in  Eastern  Africa,"  says :  "  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  volume 
which  cuts  more  completely  across 
the  silly  popular  platitude  that  mis- 
sions to  the  heathen  are  useless,  and 
that  wise  men  should  confine  them- 
selves to  our  own  heathen  at  home. 
It  is  strange  that  if  a  man   goes 
merely  to  bunt,  or  to  make  geogra- 
phical discoveries,  he  is  loudly  ap- 
plauded  by  the  very  people   who 
speak    slightingly    of    missionaries. 
To  bring  homo  hundreds  of  tusks 
and  teeth  and   skins,   or  to  show 
where  a  river  rises,  and  what  is  the 
altitude    of  a   mountain   range,    is 
thought  a  noble  achievement ;  but 
to  have  crossed  the  plains  where  the 
elephants  range,  and  to  have  ascend- 
ed those  unknown  heights  in  order 
to  give  the  greatest  of  blessings  to 
the  men  who  live  there,  is  thought 
quite  quixotic  and  derogatory  to  the 
wisdom  of  civilized  man.     The  real 
facts  are  just  the  other  way." 

Departure  op  the  Japanese  Em- 
BAssv. — ^The  Japanese,  having  spent 
a  month  and  a  half  in  the  Atlantic 
States,  sailed  from  New  York  for 
their  own  country  June  80,  in  the 
United  States  steam  frigate  Niagara. 


Their  visits  were  confined  to  the 
cities  of  Washirtgton,  Baltimore,  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  New  York,  in  each  of 
which  they  were  warmly  welcomed 
It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  report 
of  their  visit  to  this  country  may 
lead  to  the  introduction  into  their 
own  land  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
and  religion,  which  have  made  the 
United  States  so  distinguished  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Missionaries  representing  theik 
Country. — ^A  correspondent  of  one 
of  the  secular  joum^  of  New  York, 
speaking  of  the  American  mission- 
aries in  China,  says :  "After  all,  say 
what  we  may  of  our  navy,  our  con- 
suls and  ministers,  and  *oar  mer- 
chants and  professional  men  who  re- 
present us  in  foreign  landsp-and  I 
am  proud  to  say  they  will  not  suffer 
when  compared  with  those  of  any 
other  nation — ^yet  the  truest  and  by 
far  the  best  types  of  American  civili- 
zation in  this  land  are  those  pious, 
educated,  and  devoted  men  who  re- 
present the  difierent  religious  deno- 
minations of  oUr  country  as  mission- 
aries." 


Cannibals  christianized. — ^A  sail- 
or who  recently  returned  fix)m  a  voy- 
age in  the  Pacific,  stated  in  the  Ful- 
ton-street prayer-meeting,  that  he 
stopped  at  an  island  which  in  former 
tilnes  he  had  known  as  an  island  of 
cannibals,  and  was  uncertain  whether 
to  land  or  not,  as  he  considered  it 
dangerous  to  do  so.  He  finally  ven- 
tured on  shore  one  evening  with  a 
few  of- his  men,  and  to  his  amaze- 
ment found  a  prayer -meeting  of 
sixty  young  people,  all  children  of 
heathen  parents,  thirty  of  whom 
were  now  Christians.  They  had 
been  visited  by  missionaries  from 
some  of  the  neighboring  Christian 
islands. 
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akt.  l— the  laws  of  civilization. 

By  Prof.  Bob  WELL  D.  Hitohoock. 

While  it  has  been  a  qnestion  with  some  whether  there  be 
any  such  thing  as  an  exact  philosphy  of  history  either  attained 
or  attainable,  the  fact  is  patent  that  there  are  very  few  men 
in  any  grade  of  culture,  or  in  any  walk  of  life,  wholly  without 
a  philosophy  of  some  sort,  better  or  poorer,  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly outlined,  and  more  or  less  consciously  entertained,  un- 
derlying all  their  meditations  upon  human  character  and 
destiny.  Our  choice  must  therefore  lie,  not  between  philoso- 
phy and  no  philosophy,  but  between  the  philosophies  them- 
selves. In  the  present  essay  it  is  proposed  to  investigate  the 
laws  of  civilization  as  disclosed  in  the  genius  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  historic  races  and  nations  of  the  earth. 

Of  well-defined  opinions  on  this  subject,  which  must  be 
pronounced  erroneous,  there  are  three  great  types.  First,  and 
most  imposing  of  all,  the  Pantheistic,  which  rules  finite  free- 
dom, in  any  just  sense  of  this  term,  entirely  out  of  the  prob- 
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lem;  making  human  history,  with  all  its  reputed  blunders  and 
abominations,  a  Divine,  a  necessary  and  therefore  an  unim- 
peachable process.  Secondly,  the  Humanitarian,  which,  on 
the  other  hand,  rules  Divine  Providence  out  of  the  problem ; 
making  human  history  a  motley  procession  of  follies,  crimes 
and  suiSerings,  set  off  here  and  there  by  redeeming  heroisms, 
but  from  fii*8t  to  last,  a  mere  succession  without  a  method  or 
a  goal.  And  thirdly,  what  may  be  called  the  Materialistic, 
finding  its  most  ambitious  utterance  in  the  recent  remarkable 
work  of  Henry  Thomas  Buckle,  which  rules  out  of  the  prob- 
lem both  the  freedom  of  man  and  the  Providence  of  God, 
branding  them  as  metaphysical  dogmas,  disowned  of  the  in- 
ductive philosophy;  subjugating  all  things  to  mere  natural 
law,  and  thus  making  human  history  what  is  arrogantly  called 
a  "  Positive  Science,"  in  the  face  and  eyes  of  a  vast  multitude 
of  positive  facts. 

These  three  types  of  opinion,  so  discordant  in  other  respects, 
agree  in  this,  that  barbarism,  or  something  closely  akin  to  it, 
was  the  primitive  estate  of  man,  giving  place  here  and  there, 
now  and  then,  to  civilization,  as  worm  to  butterfly,  as  night  to 
morning.  Civilization,  come  whence  it  may,  whether  of  Divine 
impulse,  of  human  aspiration,  or  of  mere  external  conditions, 
is,  in  any  case,  the  second  comer,  and  not  the  first.  This  is  an 
ancient  notion,  plausibly  suggested  by  a  superficial  inspection 
of  history ;  has  insinuated  itself  into  many  literatures,  as  for 
example  the  ''Mutum  et  tnrpe  pecus"  of  the  Boman  satirist; 
and  is,  at  this  moment,  in  the  crude,  lax  thinking  of  our  time, 
far  more  widely  prevalent  than  is  creditable  either  to  oar 
seience  or  our  faith. 

The  true  philosophy  of  history  stands  equally  opposed  to  all 
these  theories,  and  yet  accepts  from  each  its  solitary  element 
of  truth.  With  the  Pantheistic  philosophy  it  agrees  in  affirm- 
ing a  Divine  intelligence,  and  the  working  of  a  Divine  effici- 
ency, throughout  the  historic  course.  With  the  Humanitarian 
it  agrees  in  affirming  a  finite  freedom,  counterworking  the 
Divine  efficiency.  With  the  Materialistic  it  agrees  in  admit- 
ting the  force  of  outward  circumstances,  such  as  climate,  soil, 
food  and  the  general  aspect  of  nature,  conditioning  the  cha* 
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racter,  institations  and  fortnnes  of  men.  But  these  diverse 
forces  it  blends  together  into  one,  not  pretending,  indeed,  to 
have  reconciled  them  in  theory,  and  yet  not  presuming  to  deny 
their  harmony  in  fact.  It  detects  in  every  civilization  the 
flavor  of  the  soil  which  fed  its  roots ;  and  yet  claims  for  man  a 
supremacy,  always  potential,  though  not  always  realized,  over 
his  outward  circumstances ;  while  above  all,  and'  through  all, 
it  discerns  a  Divine  order,  holding  its  firm  and  stately  march 
£rom  century  to  century.  If  man  has  sunk  to  be  ruled  by 
nature,  it  is  denounced  as  the  shameful  abdication  of  a  sove- 
reign. If,  by  his  abuse  of  moral  freedom,  he  has  disturbed  the 
Divine  order,  and  threatened  chaos  to  history,  there  is  no  fear 
but  that  the  rebellion  will  at  length  be  quelled  and  the  gra- 
cious purposes  of  God  triumphantly  accomplished. 

Such,  in  germ,  is  our  theory  of  civilization :  God,  man  and 
nature,  its  perpetually^  interworking  factors ;  boundless  diver- 
sity of  alternate  conquest  and  defeat,  in  frequently  shifting 
theatres,  its  aspect ;  but  progress,  on  the  whole,  its  law,  and  a 
golden  age,  its  end. 

The  development  of  this  idea  of  civilization,  in  any  proper 
fulness,  would  require  a  volume,  or  volumes  rather,  which 
could  come  only  of  a  vast  enidition  garnered  by  the  diligence 
of  years.  But  the  humblest  student  may  sketch  his  rude  out- 
line of  a  treatise ;  stating  his  points,  without  being  challenged 
exhaustively  to  prove  them ;  with  the  dust  of  an  actual  ex- 
ploration, indeed,  upon  his  sandals,  but  bringing  only  clusters 
of  grapes,  and  not  professing  to  have  gathered  the  vintage. 

L  The  first  great  law  of  civilization,  every  where  discerni- 
ble and  dominant,  and  every  where  to  be  acknowleged  by  a 
sound  philosophy,  is  what  may  be  termed  the  Divine  tuition, 
inspiring  and  shaping  it. 

We  encounter  at  the  threshold  t^e  question  of  the  original 
estate  of  man.  Was  it,  as  the  infidel  theories  assume,  sheer 
barbarism  ?  Was  it,  as  Bushnell  has  recently  suggested,  mere 
^^  crude  capacity,"  involving,  perhaps,  a  protracted  feebleness 
of  pupilage  ?  Or  was  it  only  infancy,  more  fresh  than  crude, 
infolded  in  the  Divine  arms,  breathed  upon  by  a  Divine  inspi- 
ration, and  at  once  aroused  and  informed  by  the  lessons  of  a 
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Divine  tnition  ?  These  are  the  three  suppositions,  or  assump- 
tions, if  you  please :  which  of  them  is  the  right  one  ?  Surely, 
not  the  first,  which  propounds  barbarism  as  the  primitive  es- 
tate, since,  as  Niebuhr,  with  all  the  authority  justly  belonging 
to  such  a  scholar,,  has  affirmed,  there  is  not  in  histoiy  the 
record  of  a  single  indigenous  civilization ;  there  is  no  where, 
in  any  reliable  document,  the  report  of  any  people  lifting 
themselves  up  out  of  barbarism.  The  historic  civilizations  are 
all  exotic.  The  torches  that  blaze  along  the  line  of  the  centu- 
ries were  kindled,  each  by  the  one  behind  it  Hot  yet  can 
we  accept  the  second  supposition,  which  assumes  a  crude  ca- 
pacity, somewhat  tardily  developed.  It  offends  our  moral 
sense,  to  imagine  the  human  race  lying,  even  for  a  night,  like 
a  poor  foundling  on  the  cold  door-sill  of  its  future  habitation. 
The  third  assumption  must  therefore  be  the  true  one.  Hu- 
manity, we  are  constrained  to  believe,  was  bom  into  its  home 
and  passed  at  once  into  its  Father's  arms,  taken  up,  not  sternly 
as  Sparta  lifted  the  new-born  babe  to  see  whether  it  might 
live,  or  be  sent  to  die  on  the  Taygetns,  but  with  infinite  ten- 
derness, immediate  provision  being  made  for  all  it^  wants. 
The  first  man,  made  outright,  must  have  been  more  than  a 
puling  infant,  staring  and  stammering  at  what  he  saw.  We 
need  not  reckon  him  a  philosopher,  but  we  must  believe  him 
to  have  been  a  man ;  somewhat  infantile,  doubtless,  in  tone, 
but  not  in  capacity,  nor  in  the  method  of  his  mental  growth. 
Eobert  South,  it  may  be  conceded,  has  gone  too  far  in  assert- 
ing, that:  '*An  Aristotle  was  but  the  rubbish  of  an  Adam, 
and  Athens  but  the  rudiments  of  Paradise."  And  yet  he  was 
nearer  the  truth  than  some  in  our  day,  who  speak  with  con- 
descending, but  supercilious,  pity  of  the  primal  pair.  Be  it 
granted,  that  in  the  first  man,  as  we  may  well  believe,  there 
was  more  of  intuition  than  of  analysis ;  more  of  poetry  than  of 
science ;  more  of  the  passion  to  acquire  than  of  positive  ac- 
quirement Still  there  remains  the  problem  of  mature  human 
faculties,  fresh  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  unclouded  as 
yet  by  sin,  and  put  to  school  in  a  universe,  teeming  with  won- 
ders, and  all  alive  with  stimulants  to  thought.  But  the  great 
teacher  was  God  himself,  who  must  not,  in  any  scheme  of  phi- 
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losophy,  be  so  defined  as  to  rob  him  of  his  paternal  solicitude 
for  man.  What  shall  be  said  of  human  language,  that  myste- 
rious, subtle,  cunning  instrument  of  thought  ?  Science  hesi- 
tates about  its  origin,  whether  to  call  it  Divine  or  human,  and 
is  best  satisfied,  perhaps,  to  call  it  both.  The  conviction  is 
irresistible,  on  the  basis,  of  any  generous  conception  of  God, 
that  man,  his  '^  offspring,"  as  Aratus  and  Cleanthes  called  him, 
cannot  have  been  put  to  his  lessons  without  a  teacher,  and  can 
have  had  no  other  teacher  than  his  Heavenly  leather.  Civili- 
zation, consequently,  was  no  belated  and  painful  achievement 
of  ages,  but  appeared  immediately,  as  the  joint  product  of 
God  and  man,  the  teacher  and  the  taught.  Precisely  what 
form  it  took,  in  what  lines  it  moved,  and  to  what  lengths  it 
went,  it  were  idle,  of  course,  to  ask.  Suffice  it  know,  that 
every  just  postulate  in  philosophy  invites  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  human  history  must  have  had  its  beginning,  not  in  bar- 
barism, nor  yet  in  mere  crude  capacity,  but  in  a  sensitive, 
athletic  humanity,  taking  its  lessons,  whence  its  life  was 
kindled,  from  above.  All  this  may  be  called  hypothesis ;  but 
surely  it  is  hypothesis  resting  upon  the  solid  ground  of  ration- 
ality, and  not  discredited  or  weakened  by  any  known  analogies 
of  history. 

But  self-consciousness  reports  a  schism  within  us ;  a  dismal 
and  tragic  dissension  between  the  conscience  and  the  will.  In 
the  technics  of  theology,  this  is  known  as  sin;  under  its  two 
aspects  of  generic  and  individual,  distinguished  as  original 
and  actual.  Theology,  however,  is  not  responsible  for  the  fact, 
and  is  not  alone  in  reporting  it.  The  Greek  and  Latin  classics 
abound  with  confessions  of  human  depravity.  Plato,  in  his 
Dialogue  concerning  virtue,  declares  that  those  who  are  good 
are  not  so  by  nature,  but  by  what  he  terms  Sei^  f^ip^,  a  "Di- 
vine fate."  Aristotle,  in  his  Nicomachean  Ethics,  assumes 
the  capacity  of  man  for  virtue,  but  recognizes  the  universality 
of  those  evil  desires  which  hinder  it  '*  It  is  the  nature  of 
man  to  sin,"  says  Thucydides,  "  both  in  public  and  private." 
Cicero  and  Seneca  are  equally  emphatic  in  their  confessions. 
In  the  Poets,  the  confession  becomes  a  wailing ;  as  in  that  fa- 
mous passage  of  Ovid :  "  I  would  be  wise  if  I  could.     But  a 
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strange  power  bears  me  along  against  my  will,  desire  advising 
one  thing  and  reason  another."  Indeed,  it  was  a  common 
saying  amongst  the  Eomans:  ^^  Nitimurin  vetUwn  temper 
cupimtMque  negata/^ 

The  origin  of  this  inward  schism,  as  a  matter  of  mere  hnman 
science,  is  confessedly  ante-historic.  Plato  wavered  in  his 
opinion  concerning  it,  but  gravitated  towards  a  scxrt  of  Dual- 
ism ;  as,  indeed,  he  was  compelled  to  do,  recognizing  evil  as 
evil,  and  not  willing  to  make  God  the  author  of  it  Philoso- 
phy herself  must  therefore  advise  us  to  fly  for  relief  from  our 
perplexity,  whither  Plato  would  have  rejoiced  to  fly,  to  the 
revelations  of  Scripture.  Here  we  learn,  what  no  secular  his- 
tory can  tell  us,  but  what  alone  enables  us  to  solve  the  great 
riddle  of  secular  history,  that  the'first  human  pair,  in  the  early 
morning  of  their  career,  by  an  abuse  of  moral  freedom,  in- 
scrutable to  us,  fell  away  from  their  rectitude,  and  carried  the 
human  race,  then  in  their  loins,  down  with  them  into  sin.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  social  decay,  the  beginning  of  barbar- 
ism, and,  had  no  check  been  put  upon  it,  would  have  issued, 
in  no  long  tinie,  in  the  utter  extinction  of  the  race.  Barbar- 
ism is  not  a  youthful  crudeness,  but  a  decrepitude,  of  so- 
ciety, not  a  wild  exuberance,  but  a  consumption,  of  life. 
Only  this  consumption,  like  that  of  a  man's  lungs,  has  its  stage 
of  hectic  glow,  and  undiminished  fulness  of  fibre,  separated 
sometimes,  by  quite  an  interval,  from  the  hollow  cough,  the 
sunken  cheek  and  the  fatal  night-sweat  Sometimes,  however, 
the  consumption  gallops.  But  slow  or  quick,  it  kills.  Such 
is  barbarism.  Its  law  is  violence,  And  its  end  is  death.  The 
noblest  race  of  Barbarians  who  have  a  name  in  history,  the 
Germans,  overpraised  no  doubt  by  Tacitus,  would  never  have 
civilized  themselves,  and,  but  for  Chri8tianity,[which  had  as  much 
as  it  could  do  to  civiUze  them,  would  long  ago  have  perished; 
just  as,  in  spite  of  Christianity,  the  Hawaiians  of  the  Pacific, 
and  perhaps,  the  Aborigines  of  our  own  Continent,  are  now 
perishing,  the  physician  having  arrived  too  late  to  save  thexiL 

We  have  thus  touched  upon  that  specific  form  of  Divine 
tuition,  which  has  been  the  actufl  inheritance  of  the  race  as 
such.    The  earlier  form  of  more  paternal  superintendence  was 
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cnt  short  b j  sin,  before  as  yet  the  race  Had  begun  to  be  cradled. 
Then  came  that  other  form,  the  redemptive,  which  was  at 
once  inaugnrated,  and  which,  from  then  till  now,  has  inspired 
and  determined  the  whole  coarse  of  hnman  history.    The  Ser- 
pent-Bruiser was  not  yet  bom,  was  only  promised,  and  fore- 
shadowed by  type  and  symbol ;  but  the  Logos  economy  began 
to  work,  and,  like  the  central  wheel  of  some  gigantic  ma- 
chinery, sent  its  motion  to  the  farthest  points.    Ohrist  began 
to  rule  the  world  long  before  he  entered  it  through  the  Virgin's 
womb.    It  was  he  that  vitalized  the  pious  civilization  of  Seth. 
It  was  he  that  cursed  the  godless  race  of  Gain,  and  drowned 
the  reeking  plains  of  TVestem  Asia  beneath  the  Deluge.    It 
was  he  that  divided  the  earth  amongst  the  three  great  races 
that  came  of  Koak    It  was  he  that  elected  the  race  of  Shem 
as  the  special  nurse  and  guardian  of  the  great  religions  of  the 
world.    It  was  he  that  appeared  to  Abraham,  and  evoked, 
through  him,  the  Hebrew  people  to  their  stupendous  destiny. 
From  that  hour,  till  he  appeared  in  person  to  tread  its  moun- 
tains and  its  valleys,  Palestine  became,  and  remained,  the  cen- 
tral country  of  the  globe.  Diminutive  in  territory,  hardly  larger 
than  our  own  New  Hampshire,  which  it  resembles  in  shape, 
embraced  by  the  glowing  arms  of  the  Desert  on  the  South  and 
East,  sentinelled  on  the  Korth  by  the  rugged  mountains  of 
Lebanon,  washed  on  the  West  by  the  Mediterranean,  with 
scarcely  a  single  harbor  to  break  the  line  of  its  inhospitable 
coast,  it  lay  apart  from  the  nations,  and  yet  in  the  midst  of 
them,  to  be  the  pivot  of  their  policy,  the  tempting  prize  of 
their  ambition,  the  end  for  which  they  flourished,  though  they 
knew  it  not,  and  through  its  Prophets,  the  angel  of  their  doom. 
Egypt  bloomed  just  in  time  to  adorn  the  ISTomadic  Hebrews 
witii  science,  arts  and  arms.    The  Kingdom  of  Syria  was 
strong  just  in  time  to  tease,  the  Assyrian  Empire  just  in  time 
to  break  in  pieces,  for  Providential  ends,  the  ]^orfliern  King^ 
dom  of  Israel.    Then  Babylon  arose  just  in  time  to  crush  the 
Southern  Kingdom  of  Judah.    The  Medo-Persian  Empire,  in- 
tensely hating  idolatry,  next  rushed  upon  the  scene  just  in 
time  to  bear  the  repentant  Hebrews  back  to  Palestine.    Then 
Greece  appeared,  advancing  her  breast  of  flint  to  shiver  the 
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Peraian  lances,  just  in  time  to  weave  a  fitting  gtument  of  lan- 
gnage  for  Christian  thonght  Followed  bj  iron  Rome,  lacing 
the  conquered  world  with  imperishable  roads,  teaching  iJie 
nations  law,  and  shutting  the  Temple  of  Janns,  to  await  the 
coming  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Thus  all  things  pointed 
towards  this  one  issue.  There  is  the  uoitj  as  of  a  perfect 
drama ;  and  the  conclusion  of  every  healthy  judgment  is,  that 
it  must  have  been  designed.  Eightly,  then,  did  Augustine, 
thus  surveying  the  grand  procession  of  races  and  nations,  pro- 
nounce the  history  of  the  world,  the  history  of  redemption. 
No  other  philosophy  of  history  will  answer ;  no  other  solution 
of  the  problem  is  valid.  Blind  must  be  the  student  of  ancient 
history,  who  cannot  trace  in  every  land  the  footprints,  and  deaf 
his  ears  who  cannot  hear,  in  every  century,  the  footfalls,  of  the 
coming  Ohrist. 

None  of  those  antique  civilizations  were  native  to  the  soils 
that  nourished  them.  Rome  took  her  light  from  Greece; 
Greece  from  Egypt ;  Egypt  from  Western  Asia ;  and  Western 
Asia  was  where  the  race  was  twice  cradled,  where  Adam  lived 
and  died,  and  where  the  Ark  rested.  Each  of  these  civiliza- 
tions, it  is  true,  had  something  peculiar  to  itself,  in  obedience 
to  other  laws,  which  are  presently  to  be  considered ;  but  they 
all  proceeded,  by  natural  descent,  from  one  original ;  and  that 
original  was  a  survivor  of  the  Deluge,  the  bequest  of  an  elder, 
perished  world,  and,  in  its  last  analysis,  an  inspiration  of  God 
himself. 

The  only  civilizations,  of  much  historic  interest,  which  faUed 
to  play  an  important  part  in  preparing  the  way  for  Christianity, 
were  the  Hindoo  and  the  Chinese.  Why  these  had  nothing  to 
do,  is  obvious :  They  stood  apart,  outside  of  the  line  of  march* 
But  neither  were  they  indigenous.  They  both  proceeded  from 
Western  Asia,  shooting  eastward,  as  the  more  important  his- 
toric civilations  shot  westward,  from  the  central  stem. 

As  to  the  ordering  of  these  events,  thus  ronghly  sketched, 
the  fact  of  a  general  Divine  superintendence,  one  would 
think,  is  hardly  to  be  questioned.  Such  adaptations  indicate 
design  ;  and  such  design  necessitates  the  inference  of  a  com- 
petent designer.    The  only  point  open  to  question,  is  in  regard 
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to  the  mode  and  measure  of  that  superintendence.  The  Per- 
sian Oyms,  if  we  allow  the  authority  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
was  certainly  quickened  to  his  work  by  the  touch  of  prophecy ; 
while  the  Hebrew  history  throughout,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  central  to  the  world,  was  alive  with  inspiration.  How 
was  it  with  other  nations  ?  But  particularly  with  Greece  and 
Borne  ?  It  was  a  belief  of  some  of  the  best  of  the  early  Fa- 
thers of  the  Church,  that,  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  the 
Logos  was  busy  even  amongst  the  heathen  nations  of  the  earth, 
shining  on  their  altars,  guiding  their  statesmen,  inspiring  their 
poets  and  their  sages.  St.  John  was  thought  to  have  furnished 
a  warrant  for  this  belief,  in  what  he  says  of  "  that  light  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world."  Certain  is  it, 
that  the  ancient  heathen  systems  of  philosophy  and  worship 
had  an  air  of  majesty  about  them  wholly  wanting  in  the  mo-  . 
dem.  From  these  and  other  tokens,  we  think  it  no  idle  play 
of  fancy  to  conclude,  that  the  historic  civilizations  of  the  an- 
cient world  were  all  of  them,  not  merely  branches  from  a  com- 
mon stock,  but  were  all  nourished  by  a  common  sap. 

The  modem  cmlizations,  of  which  we  have  not  yet  spoken, 
require,  in  thi»  connection,  no  elaborate  elucidation.  Two  of 
them,  to  which  we  have  barely  alluded,  the  Hindoo  and  the 
Chinese,  are  ancient  as  well  as  modern.  But  these  are  perish- 
ing. The  one  really  puissant  civilization,  now  advancing  to 
universal  dominion,  is  the  Christian.  iN'ot  in  its  arts,  its  let^ 
ters,  or  its  arms,  but  in  its  faith,  is  the  hiding  of  its  strength ; 
its  banner,  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  and  its  motto,  that  of  Con- 
stantlne :  '£v  TovT(ii  vtita. 

n.  The  second  great  law  of  civilization,  is  what  may  be 
called  its  dependence  upon  the  Genius  of  Bace.  Of  this.  Buckle 
makes  no  account ;  but  the  importance  of  it  is  immense. 

In  speaking  of  different  races  of  men,  we  are  not  to  be  un- 
derstood as  denying  to  mankind  either  unity  of  species,  or 
unity  of  origin.  Indeed,  unity  of  species  is  now  hardly  denied 
by  any  one.  But  we  affirm  also,  with  equal  decision,  unity  of 
origin.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  are  all  of  one  kind ;  the  in- 
stinct  of  human  brotherhood  yearns  also  for  a  common  cradle. 
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With  the  zoologists,  few  in  number,  but  of  great  and  deserved 
repute,  who  deny  unity  of  origin,  our  issue  must  be,  that  the 
point  in  controversy  does  not  belong  exclusively,  or  mainly,  to 
their  department  of  science.    Man  is,  indeed,  an  animal,  but 
an  animal,  self-conscious,  immortal  and  accountable;  and  the 
adjectives  thus  employed  to  describe  him,  do  so  exalt  the  noun 
they  qualify,  as  to  leave  the  great  bulk  of  the  animal  kingdom 
completely  under  foot    Marshal  what  analogies  you  will,  they 
cannot  be  decisive,  so  long  as  the  being,  towards  whom  they 
are  directed,  transcends  their  range.    From  bears  and  wolves, 
of  several  varieties,  proceeding  from  several  centres,  it  cannot 
be  safe  to  reason  up  to  man.    The  question  must,  therefore,  be 
carried  higher.    Some  would  make  it  a  question  of  theology. 
And  so  might  we  in  other  connections,  reasoning  backward 
.  from  the  second  Adam  to  the  first.    But  here,  and  now,  we  are 
well  content  to  entertain  it  simply  as  a  question  of  history. 
Historic  certainty  is,  of  course,  impossible,  because  the  docu- 
ments are  wanting,  but,  clearly,  it  is  an  historic  probability, 
that  mankind  are  all  descended  from  a  single  stock,  and  that 
that  stock  was  planted  in  Western  Asia.    Human  traditions, 
so  far  as  any  such  traditions  are  extant,  from  every  point  of 
the  compass,  all  run  inward  towards  Western  Asia,  as  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel  to  its  hub.    And  these  traditions  are  strikingly 
corroborated  by  the  present  distribution  of  the  population  of 
the  globe.    At  this  hour,  more  than  half  our  race  are  in  Asia, 
and  more  than  a  fourth  in  Europe,  closely  contiguous  to  Asia, 
leaving  less  than  a  fourth  for  all  the  remoter  portions  of  the 
globe ;  thus  indicating  decisively  whence  these  human  masses 
swarmed.    Could  plurality  of  origin  in  any  way  be  proved^ 
that,  of  course,  would  end  the  debate.    But  no  proof  is  offered ; 
only  a  plausible  hypothesis,  supported  by  certain  zoological 
analogies,  these  analogies  irrelevant,  and,  above  all,  overruled 
by  the  more  potent  probabilities  of  history.    Hence  our  faith  in 
the  unity  of  the  race ;  its  unity  of  species,  and  its  unity  of  origin. 
But  while  there  is  thus  a  human  race,  one  in  origin,  in  con- 
stitution, and  in  ultimate  destiny,  there  are  also  human  races, 
marked  by  signal  diversities  of  character,  leading  on  to  equal 
diversities  of  fortune.    So  great  are  these  diversities,  that  fiuth 
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in  imify  of  origin  is  often  sorely  staggered.  It  is  a  long  way 
down  from  the  merchants,  statesmen  and  scholars  of  Northern 
Europe,  to  the  clicking  Bnshmen  of  Southern  Africa,  and  the 
Papuans  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  While  all  the  way  along 
the  scale,  from  top  to  bottom,  are  ranged  varieties  of  men, 
with  characteristic  peculiarities  of  color,  form,  temperament 
and  genius,  so  positiye  and  const^it,  f^at  science  not  only  p^* 
mits,  but  requires,  us  to  give  them  the  name  of  races.  As  to 
the  number  of  these  distinct  y^ieties,  or  races,  of  men,  ethno- 
logists are  not  agreed.  Cuvier  would  fix  the  number  at  three ; 
Blumenbach  at  five ;  Bufibn  and  Frichard  at  seven ;  some  go 
as  high  as  fifteen ;  while  Pickeriug,  who  sailed  round  the  globe 
to  solve  this  problem,  reports  eleven  distinct  races  of  men,  and 
declares  he  does  not  know  where  to  look  for  others.  Guyot,  in 
recent  and  as  yet  unpublished  lectures,  reckons  three  "physio- 
logical races:"  Caucasian,  Mongolian  and  African ;  with  three 
8ub-rao(es :  Malay,  American  and  Australian. 

For  our  purposes,  still  another  classification  is  called  for. 
There  are  historic  races,  named  by  Guyot  "psychological  races," 
outnumbering  the  races  of  physical  science,  and  consequently 
not  coincident  with  them.  As,  for  instance,  in  Korthem  and 
Central  Europe,  which  has  been  swept  by  four  successive 
waves  of  population :  the  Iberian,  the  Keltic,  the  Teut^ic, 
and  the  Slavonic,  as  distinct  as  so  many  successive  geological 
formations.  While  each  one  of  these  four  great  races  is,  in 
turn,  composed  of  several  subordinate  tribes,  no  more  to  be 
confounded  than  Ae  larger  divisions  to  which  they  belong. 
How  unlike  each  other,  for  example,  the  Laplander  and  the 
Basque ;  and  yet  both  of  them  Iberian.  How  unlike  each 
other  the  Gael  and  the  Briton ;  and  yet  both  of  them  Keltic. 
How  unlike  the  Saxon  and  the  Norman ;  and  yet  both  of  them 
Teutonic.  How  unlike  the  Croat  and  the  Eussian ;  and  yet 
both  of  them  Slavonic.  So,  too,  in  Asia,  the  Arab  and  the 
Hebrew;  closely  related,  yet  easily  distinguished.  So,  in- 
deed, the  world  over.  Physical  science  may  deal  with  these 
tribes  of  men  as  it  pleases.  Historical  science,  employing  at 
once  a  more  spiritutd  standard  of  judgment,  and  having  more 
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regard  to  practical  rdsnlts  in  social  and  civil  life,  requires  ns  to 
treat  them  as  races.  Each  of  them  has  a  genios  of  its  own;  a 
subtle  something,  which  almost  elades  analysis,  hiding  itself 
away  in  the  depths  of  chars^cter,  as  heat  is  hidden  in  a  sun- 
beam, and  yet  as  ineradicable  as  the  olive  complexion  of  a  Chi- 
naman. Belgic  bravery,  winning  the  praise  of  Offisar,  reap- 
pears, after  sixteen  centuries,  in  the  heroism  of  the  Dutch  Ee- 
public.  Strabo's  description  of  Gallic  character,  published 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  would  answer  well  enough  for  the 
Frenchman  of  to-day.  In  each  case,  it  is  the  same  old  blood, 
beating  to  the  same  old  measure. 

As  to  the  number  of  these  historic  races,  no  estimate  need 
now  be  offered.  In  the  perpetual  flux  of  history,  great  changes 
occur.  Old  races  disappear,  and  new  ones  take  their  places. 
If  a  classification  were  adventured,  it  must  be,  as  in  Gfrorer's 
Urgeschichte,  on  the  basis  of  the  10th  chapte^r  of  Genesis.  The 
three  great  lobes  of  humanity,  Semitic,  Hamitic  and  Japhetic, 
dating  back  to  the  Deluge,  are  still  distinctly  discernible. 
Minor  divisions  presently  appear,  sharpening  their  outlines^ 
clashing,  overlapping,  blending,  until  the  historic  canvas  is  gay 
with  colors. 

The  origin  of  races,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  science.  The 
material  we  know :  our  common  humanity,  body,  soul  and 
spim.  And  the  forces  we  know  :  partly  of  nature,  such  as 
soil  and  climate ;  partly  of  spirit,  such  as  letters  and  religion. 
But  when  the  product  appears,  if  we  are  thoughtful,  we  stand 
in  awe  of  it.  Ko  augur  announces  its  coming,  or  can  tell  its 
errand.  It  has  a  secret,  which  no  interrogation  extorts.  It  is 
not  fully  explained  by  any  statement,  however  exhaustive^ 
either  of  its  outward  conditions,  or  of  iter  impelling  ideas. 
There  is  also  in  the  problem  an  element  of  Providential  pur- 
pose, which  must  by  no  means  be  overlooked.  The  ingredients 
are  mixed,  and  the  hour  is  struck,  by  an  unseen  hand.  Between 
the  human  race  in  its  unity,  and  the  human  races  in  their  di- 
versity, there  is  a  difference  as  great  as  between  the  sunlight 
and  the  rainbow.  With  no  change  of  contents,  there  is  a  vast 
change  of  aspect  and  of  office.  Had  there  been  no  fall  of  man, 
there  would  have  been,  perhaps,  only  the  race,  in  its  nn- 
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troubled,  noimal  development,  with  only  such  slight  diversities, 
as  might  have  come  from  diversities  of  outward  condition. 
Kow,  instead  of  the  race,  there  are  races ;  intensifications,  all 
of  them,  of  certain  fragmentary  portions*  of  our  nature,  in* 
Tolving  the  loss  of  wholeness  and  of  symmetry.  Breaking  the 
unit,  we  exaggerate  the  fractions.  Losing  in  weight,  we 
maintain  the  momentum  by  increasing  the  force.  Or  losing 
in  force,  we  maintain  the  momentum  by  increasing  the  weight 
Power  in  one  direction  is  purchased  at  the  cost  of  weakness 
in  another.  ^'  Kon  omnia  possnmus  omnes."  And  so  each 
race,  by  Divine  appointment,  has  its  own  work  to  do,  its  own 
errand  to  accomplish.  The  Hamitic  race,  hot,  quick,  versatile, 
leads  off  for  a  time  in  arts  and  arms ;  but,  presently  the  glow 
becomes  a  fever,  imagination  masters  the  judgment,  passion 
debauches  conscience,  and  the  plunge  is  made  into  barbarism. 
The  elder  Babylonian  Empire  soon  passes  away,  and  Egypt  be- 
comes in  time  the  basest  of  kingdoms.  The  Semitic  race,  finer  in 
fibre,  of  purer  tastes,  more  thoughtful,  intuitive  and  reverent, 
gives  birth,  indeed,  to  Phoenician  commerce,  and,  from  the 
shores  of  Carthage,  thunders  at  the  gates  of  Home ;  but,  in 
the  main,  prefers,  even  at  the  risk  of  historic  immobility,  to 
hold  its  original  seat  away  from  the  sea,  and  there  nurse  the 
religions  which  are  to  rule  the  world.  The  only  cosmopolitan 
religions  are  the  Semitic :  Judaism,  Christianity  and  Moham- 
medanism. Heliopolis  was  for  Egypt,  and  Delphi  for  Greece ; 
but  Mecca  is  for  millions  of  men  not  Arabs,  and  Jerusalem  is 
the  mother  of  us  all.  The  Japhetic  race,  of  iron  muscle  and 
of  iron  wai,  Btirred  by  a  mysterious  impnlse,  turns  its  back 
upon  the  seats  of  rising  empire,  pushes  off  northward  and 
westward,  into  less  hospitable  climes,  and  there  awaits  the  later 
call  of  Providence.  In  due  time  we  behold  the  language  and 
letters  of  Greece ;  Soman  roads,  legions  and  laws ;  and,  finally, 
the  whole  life  of  modern  Europe  and  America,  now  striking 
for  the  dominion  of  the  world.  Just  now,  the  race  that  was 
first,  is  last ;  and  the  one  that  was  last,  is  first.  But  the  day 
is  coming,  when  all  shall  enjoy  together  what  each  has  con- 
tributed in  its  turn  to  win. 

What  is  thus  true  of  the  larger  divisions  of  mankind,  is 
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equally  frae  of  all.  There  is  that  in  the  Keltic  race,  for 
example,  dietiDgQishing  it  from  every  other,  which  has  always 
distiDgaished  it,  and  which  inevitably  qualifies  the  career 
of  every  nation  which  has  the  Keltic  blood  very  largely  in 
its  veinii  Better  was .  it  than  the  Iberian,  or  the  Iberian 
would  not  have  retired  before  it ;  but  inferior  to  the  Teutonic, 
or  the  Teutonic  would  not  have  overborne  it  Between  the 
Teutonic  and  the  Slavonic,  the  issue  is  still  impending. 

The  best  races  are  the  amalgams.  An  unmixed  race  will 
never  hold  its  own ;  and  ordinarily,  the  deterioration  is  rapid. 
Within  certain  b'mits,  the  mixing  of  races  has  a  tendency  to 
multiply  the  good  points,  and  eliminate  the  bad  ones.  As  in 
France,  where  the  modem  Frenchman  is  better  thistn  either 
the  Kelt,  the  Frank,  or  the  ISTorman,  of  whom  mainly  he  has 
been  composed.  As  in  the  England  of  to-day,  so  greatly  in 
advance  of  the  England  of  Arthur,  of  Alfred,  or  of  the  IN'or- 
noan  Conqueror.  As  in  Korth  America,  where  Providence  is 
now  preparing  a  new  amalgam,  which  appears  to  have  forces 
in  it,  and  a  destiny  before  it,  more  grand  than  either  of  its  Eu- 
pean  ingredients. 

Unquestionably  there  is  much  in  blood.  There  are  things 
which  can  never  be  taught,  and  never  learned ;  but  if  ever  put 
into  men,  must  go  into  them  before  they  are  bom.  The 
proper  use  of  the  ballot-box  is  one  of  these  things.  The  French- 
man and  the  German  try  in  vain  to  learn'  it.  The  bom  Eng- 
lishman  or  American  takes  to  it,  as  the  lark  to  the  morning- 
sky.  Germany,  overrunning  with  scholars,  fails  to  beget  a 
Parliament.  France  with  the  stamp  of  her  foot  calls  splendid 
armies  to  ihe  field ;  but  her  oolonies  are  imbecile.  As  Lieber 
has  lately  shown,  the  only  proper  self-government  in  the  world, 
is  Anglican.  This  comes  in  part  of  the  happy  blending  of 
races ;  but  comes  also  of  time  gradually  working  its  lessons 
into  our  very  marrow  and  our  blood. 

UL  The  third  great  law  of  civilization,  is  what  may  be 
termed  the  shaping  pressure  of  its  outward  conditions ;  which 
have  been  reduced  to  four :  climate,  soil,  food  and  the  general 
aspect  of  nature. 
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Physical  oausesy  these  are  ordinarily  called ;  but  if  mim  be 
really  endowed,  as  he  appears  to  be,  with  moral  freedom,  they 
are  not  properly  causes,  but  only  conditions,  of  human  develop- 
ment. A  material  embodiment  like  this  of  ours,  involves,  of 
necessity,  more  or  less  of  dependence  upon  nature.  The  earth 
and  sky  must,  in  any  case,  have  played  their  forces  upon  us, 
belting  humanity,  as  they  have  belted  the  globe,  with  zones. 
But  man  was  made  to  be  superior  to  nature,  successfully 
achieving  his  destiny  on  any  continent,  or  island,  in  any  lati- , 
tude  he  might  select  for  himself  between  the  equator  and  the 
poles.  It  was  no  part  of  the  original  economy  of  things,  that 
the  Tropical  man  should  become  a  Hottentot,  or  the  Arctic 
man  an  Esquimau.  The  iron  will  of  the  youthfpl  Eane, 
enshrined  in  a  delicate  body,  defying  the  rigors  of  an  Arctic 
"winter,  may  help  us  to  imagine,  what  might  have  been  oup 
relations  to  nature,  but  for  the  damage  done  us  by  the  &11. 
But  now  it  is  an  impaired  hnmanily  which  has  peopled,  and  is 
peopling,  the  globe.  The  wiU  of  man,  in  succumbing  to  moral 
evil,  has  succumbed  also  to  nature.  He  trembles  in  her  pre- 
sence like  a  king  dethroned,  and  dragged  through  the  streets 
of  his  capital  by  an  angry  mob.  He  is  overawed  by  whatever 
10  grand  in  nature :  the  ocean,  the  desert,  the  mountain,  the 
forest,  the  cataract  and  the  starry  night.  He  is  appalled  by 
whatever  is  terrible :  the  earthquake,  the  drought,  the  deluge, 
the  lightning  and  the  hurricane.  And  seduced  by  whaJ;ever 
is  soft  and  fragrant :  the  languid  sky,  the  billowy  landscape  and 
the  spicy  breeze.  Hence  the  bondage  of  man  to  nature; 
sometimes  nearly  complete,  as  in  those  human  races,  which 
have  gone  down  so  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  brutes,  indolently 
taking  for  their  food  the  spontaneous  products  of  the  earth, 
with  no  bridle  upon  their  appetites,  and  no  end  to  the  madness 
of  their  lusts  but  in  rottenness  and  death ;  sometimes  only 
partial,  but  always  more  or  less  in  exact  proportion  to  what 
remains  of  the  original  humanity. 

There  is  a  proper  inflaence  of  nature  upon  man,  which  may 
be  permitted  wiUiout  abasement  Adam  himself,  in  Paradise, 
must  needs  have  been  responsive  to  the  outward  conditions  ot 
his  lot.    But  he  should  have  paced  his  garden  as  a  king.  Ahd 
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when  his  offipring  went  abroad  in  quest  of  other  climatee, 
milder  or  sterner,  thej  shonld  have  borne  the  sceptre  with 
them.  Even  sin,  when  it  fell  npon  the  nascent  race,  followed 
and  balanced,  as  it  was  so  promptly,  by  redemption,  was  no 
annihilation  of  the  royal  prerogative.  Humanity  was  not 
destroyed,  but  only  deranged  and  weakened.  The  derange- 
ment, it  is  true,  was  great  The  regal  estate  was  menaced,  die 
dominion  over  nature  disputed,  and  a  stem  conflict  imposed  as 
the  price  of  victory.  The  temperate  zone  offered,  no  doubt, 
the  easiest  and  most  auspicious  theatre  for  man ;  at  once  re- 
quiring and  rewarding  his  toil ;  neither  coaxing  him  into  a 
relaxed  and  effeminate  barbarism,  nor  frowning  him  into  a 
hard  and  brutal  barbarism.  Even  there,  under  the  happiest 
conditions,  infirm  as  he  was,  the  battle  was  liable,  of  course,  to 
go  against  him ;  but  quite  sure  to  go  against  him,  if  he  plunged 
precipitately,  either  into  the  lap  of  fire,  which  waited  for  him 
in  the  South,  or  into  the  lap  of  frost,  which  waited  for  him  in 
the  North.  Both  these  plunges  were  made :  into  the  lap  of 
fire,  by  a  portion  of  the  descendants  of  Ham ;  into  the  lap  of 
frost,  by  a  portion  of  the  descendants  of  Japhet.  And  the 
penalty  of  both  was  barbarisni :  to  the  descendants  of  Ham,  a 
barbarism  not  yet  conquered ;  to  the  descendants  of  Japhet,  a 
barbarism,  whose  conquest  has  been  one  of  the  proudest  tro- 
phies of  our  religion.  Universal  conquest,  we  know,  is  possi- 
ble, because  the  two  extremes  have  already  been  touched. 
The  torrid  home  of  the  Zulu,  and  the  icy  den  of  the  Green- 
lander,  have  both  resounded  with  the  accents  of  our  Christian 
worship. 

As  we  have  said  before,  Noah,  the  second  father  of  mankind, 
was  no  barbarian.  He  brought  forth  out  of  the  Ark,  what  he 
had  carried  into  it,  the  civilization  of  the  elder  world,  which 
had  come  down,  through  sharp  conflicts,  from  the  gates  of 
Paradise.  The  problem  was,  to  keep  it ;  and  not  to  keep  it 
Only,  but  also  to  enrich  it  with  the  spoils  of  every  clime,  into 
which  its  victorious  banner  might  be  carried.  The  struggle 
will  be  severe,  and  the  theatre  of  this  civilization  must,  there- 
fore, be  wisely  chosen ;  not  in  the  extreme  North,  where  eter- 
nal winter  will  freeze  it,  nor  in  the  extreme  South,  where  eter- 
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Dal  snmmer  will  dissolve  it,  into  barbarism ;  but  in  the  tem- 
perate middle  zone,  neither  Korth  nor  South,  where  man  and 
natnre  may  wage  a  more  equal  strife. 

And  80  it  was.  The  historic  civilizations  have  been  neither 
Tropical,  Arctic,  nor  Antarctic,  but  Temperate.  And,  further- 
more, for  ages,  till  Persia  and  Greece  succeeded  to  the  inherit- 
ance, they  clung  tenaciously  to  the  fertile  valleys  bf  the  globe. 
The  Babylonian  civilization  struck  its  roots  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates ;  the  Assyrian,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris ;  the 
Egyptian,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  And  had  we  time,  it 
would  be  easy  to  show  the  indebtedness  of  all  these  civiliza- 
tions to  the  valleys,  in  which  they  flourished.  Only  there,  and 
thus,  could  they  have  run  their  coui^se.  The  garden  was  shel- 
tered, the  soil  was  rich,  and  the  growth  was  rank.  But  the 
fibre  was  soft,  and  the  lordly  trees,  struck  by  tempests  from  the 
hills,  went  down  with  a  resounding  crash. 

With  the  fall  of  Persia,  the  grand  historic  drama  was  shifted 
to  another  continent.  Europe  is  now  its  theatre.  And  with 
this  change  of  theatre,  there  is  also  a  change  of  method.  The 
Asiatic  civilizations  have  been  too  passive,  too  much  enthralled 
by  nature,  tasting  too  rankly  of  the  soil.  In  Europe,  a  harder 
soil  must  drive  the  life  of  the  race  more  up  into  the  air  for 
nutriment.  Man  must  get  the  better  of  nature,  ceasing  to 
adore  it  as  Divine,  even  at  the  risk  of  making  himself  a  god. 
He  must  cease  from  his  idolatry  of  the  stars,  the  mountains, 
and  the  streams,  even  at  the  risk  of  worshipping  the  dead  heroes 
of  his  own  mortal  race.  Such  was  the  mission  of  Greece, 
And  yet  the  Grecian  civilization,  intensely  human  as  it  was, 
was  conditioned  by  its  geography.  A  little  kingdom,  not 
larger  than  the  State  of  Maine,  but  enriched  with  every  vari- 
ety of  soil  and  surface ;  deeply  pierced  on  either  side  by  the 
Adriatic  and  the  jEgean,  as  though  they  would  sting  it  into 
life ;  lifting  itself  in  mountain  ranges  to  be  crowned  with  eter- 
nal ice ;  stooping,  in  its  valleys,  to  be  decked  with  eternal 
bloom ;  its  hill-sides  yielding  honey  to  the  bee,  and  marble  to 
the  sculptor ;  its  nineteen  districts,  or  counties  as  we  should 
call  them,  so  divided  from  each  other  by  the  hand  of  nature, 
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as  to  give  to  the  inhabitants  of  each  institntions  and  a  genius 
of  their  own  ;  sometimes  so  confederated  as  to  be  a  unit,  and 
defy  the  world ;  but  oftener  chafing,  in  fatal  rivalry,  which 
invites  aggression  from  abroad,  till  at  length  the  Macedonian 
phalanx  trampled  them  like  grass ;« never,  in  all  the  tide  of 
time,  was  there  a  kingdom,  whose  history  was  more  indisputa- 
bly conditioned  by  the  theatre  in  which  it  moved. 

The  other  leading  civilizations  of  Europe — ^Italian,  Oerman, 
Gallic,  British — ^had  we  time  to  analyze  them,  would  yield  a 
similar  result  With  a  life  in  them  superior  to  nature,  such  as 
no  Asiatic  civilization  ever  had,  they  have  yet  been  colored  by 
the  soil  from  which  they  sprang,  and  bent  to  their  shape  by 
the  winds  which  have  played  upon  them  out  of  the  sky,  into 
which  they  have  shot  their  majestic  growth. 

Crossing  the  Atlantic,  in  the  wake  of  the  European  migra- 
tions,  it  would  be  easy  to  show^how  our  own  history  has  been 
conditioned  in  the  past,  and  must  be  conditioned  in  the  future, 
by  the  great*  features  of  the  continent  on  which  we  dwell. 
The  vast  oceans  on  either  side  of  us,  highways  to  Europe  and 
Asia,  towards  which,  by  the  line  of  our  mountain  ranges,  we 
slope  eastward  and  westward';  the  Lakes  above  and  the  Gulf 
below  us;  our  gigantic  rivers  clasping  the  continent  from  North 
to  South  with  their  shining  arms ;  our  imperial  prairies,  teem- 
ing <7ith  more  than  Egyptian  plenty ;  and,  over  all,  our  keen 
and  eager  climate :  tliese  are  features  which  must  set  their  seal 
upon  our  destiny. 

No  where  and  never  can  it  be  a  matter  of  indifference, 
whether  a  civilization  be  continental  or  insular ;  whether  its 
theatre  be  flat  or  mountainous ;  its  soil  sterile  or  fruitful ;  its 
productions  few  or  vario.us ;  its  climate  Boeotian  or  Attic.  It 
is  true,  man  is  no  vassal  of  nature.  With  a  civilization  in  his 
soul,  he  can  root  it  where  he  will ;  in  the  sands  of  a  desert,  or 
amidst  the  snow-banks  of  Greenland.  But  it  is  also  true,  tiiat 
he  can  root  it  better  on  a  broad  and  fertile  continent,  over- 
arched by  a  brilliant  and  genial  sky. 

ly.  The  fourth  great  law  of  civilization,  is  its  dependence 
upon  moral  stamina. 
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That  which  first  impresses  every  youthful  observer,  is  the 
frequent  shifting  of  the  historic  theatre,  consequent  upon  the 
decay  of  nations  and  races.  From,  the  Euphrates  to  the  Nile, 
from  the  Nile  to  the  JEgean,  from  the  -^gean  to  the  Tiber, 
from  the  Tiber  to  the  Rhine,  the  Seine  and  the  Thames,  through 
more  than  four  thousand  years,  there  has  been  a  steady  drift, 
as  if  upon  some  mysterious  electric  tide,  following  on  after  the 
sun  in  his  westward  march.  Civilization,  it  is  true,  has  never 
perished ;  but  many  civilizations  have  foundered.  New  races 
have  appeared,  and  new  nations  have  come  to  the  rescue,  only 
in  their  turn  to  be  struck  by  decay,  and  stagger  to  ruin.  The 
earth  is  a  vast  graveyard  of  institutions,  polities  and  cultures, 
as  well  as  of  men.  And  we  have  heard  it  said,  that  the  law 
is  the  same  for  both ;  that  as  the  individual  is  born,  advances 
to  manhood,  declines  and  dies,  so  races  and  nations  tread  their 
appointed  round  of  youthful  vigor,  proud  maturity,  and  piti. 
fnl  decay. 

But  this  is  a  totally  false  conception  of  history.  It  is  only 
the  individual  that  dies,  not  the  race.  Generations  come  and 
go,  but  the  vital  continuity  survives.  Constant  dying  is  there ; 
but  also  a  constant  succession  of  renewed  and  ever  renewins: 
life.     The  drops  run  past  us,  but  the  river  stays : 

Labitur  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilia  aeyrim. 

If  thus  the  race  continues,  why  may  not  a  nation  likewise  ? 
It  surely  may.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  inherently  forbidding 
it.  If  it  be  true,  as  in  a  certain  sense  it  is,  that  the  human 
race  is  as  young  and  fresh  to-day  as  ever  it  was,  and  can  never 
be  old,  so  long  as  new  generations  continue  to  be  cradled  in  its 
arms ;  it  is  equally  true,  that  a  nation  also  need  never  be  old. 
This  human  race,  it  is  said,  is  old ;  but  it  is  also  young.  The 
child  that  is  bom  to-day,  comes  just  as  plump  and  eager  to  its 
mother's  bosom,  as  the  child,  that  was  born  a  thousand  years 
ago.  Its  manhood,  too,  may  be  as  robust,  and  its  destiny  as 
grand.  And,  in  the  nature  of  things  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever, why  this  renewal  of  lusty  life  may  not  keep  on  repeat- 
ing itself  interminably ;  no  reason  whatever,  why  a  nation  in 
all  the  functions,  and  for  all  the  purposes,  of  national  existence. 
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may  not  be  as  ruddy  and  athletic  at  die  end,  as  at  the  begin- 
ning, of  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand,  or  even  ten  thousand,  years* 

Why,  then,  do  races  and  nations  perish  ?  Why  have  the 
names  of  Chaldea,  Assyria  and  Egypt  been  starred  upon  the 
Catalogue  of  nations  ?  Children  still  continue  to  be  bora,  and 
lullabies  may  still  be  heard  upon  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
the  Tigris  and  the  Nile.  Why,  since  the  people  are  living, 
have  the  nations  died  ?  One  verdict  will  answer  for  them  all ; 
one  verdict,  and  one  epitaph.  To  say  all  in  a  single  word,  they 
died  of  immorality ;  and  immorality  is  suicide.  Seldom  do 
nations  die  id  any  other  way  than  by  suicide.  National  assas- 
sination is  a  rare  atrocity.  There  may  be  here  and  there  an  ob- 
scure exception,  out,  in  general,  the  nations  that  are  dead,  have 
died  by  their  own  hands.  Suicide  is  the  method ;  poison,  the  in- 
strument ;  and  the  poison,  lust.  The  agony  may  be  longer  or 
shorter,  but  the  end  is  certain.  Sooner  or  later,  they  all  take 
the  advice  of  Job's  wife,  which  Job  did  not  take:  "Curse  God, 
and  die." 

Sin,  it  can  hardly  need  to  be  said,  is  the  fontal  beginning  of 
national  decay ;  sin  in  the  heart,  sending  out  immorality  into 
the  life.  But  sin  is  human  ;  and  more  or  less  of  immorality 
must  always  attend  tKe  career  of  nations.  Somewhat  of  immo- 
rality, doubtless,  there  may  be  without  a  fatal  result.  But  the 
one  offence,  which  is  never  pardoned  in  history,  and  which  no 
nation  ever  survives,  is  the  offence  of  gross  and  univei*sal  un- 
chastity.  Just  this,  preeminently,  is  tlie  rottenness,  of  which 
>  the  nations  have  died.  Not  this  alone,  for  it  never  can  be 
alone  ;  but  this  as  the  type  at  once,  and  the  culmination,  of 
their  depravity.  So  died  all  the  Asiatic  civilizations ;  sliding 
down  a  slimy  path  into  a  slimy  grave.  So  died  Eome,  in 
spite  of  her  Christian  baptism.  The  Teutons,  who  found  her  tot- 
tering, weak  in  the  loins,  behind  her  battlements,  and  smote 
her  between  the  joints  of  her  harness,  with  all  their  barbaric 
vices,  had  this  one  conspicuous  virtue,  that  they  were  chaste. 
Even  when  they  rushed  to  battle,  the  tribe  went  all  together, 
moving  in  families ;.  and  their  women  were  revered  as  oracles. 
The  Keltic  race  were  not  thus  chaste.    Hence  the  election  of 
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Providence,  bringing  in  the  Teutonic  blood  to  reinvigorate  a 
decaying  Christendom,  and  transmit  to  modern  times  the 
intellectual  and  aesthetic  treasures  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

The  prolonged  prosperity  of  races  and  nations  essentially 
demoralized,  so  frequently  alleged,  would,  if  it  were  true, 
completely  overturn  our  faith  in  the  divine  justice.  If  there 
be  no  righteous  judgment  in  history,  we  have  no  rational 
ground,  on  which  to  expect  it  any  where  else.  If  the  tree 
does  not  fall  when  rotten  from  bark  to  core,  then  rottenness  is 
'  not  abhon-ent  to  nature.  If  nations  do  not  perish  of  lust  and 
violence,  then  lust  and  violence  are  not  offensive  to  God.  But 
there  are  no  such  facts.  The  rotten  tree  does  fall ;  the  de- 
bauched and  cruel  nation  does  die.  There  is  a  Nemesis  in 
history,  never  cheated  of  its  vengeance.  Nations  that  are 
bad  may  be  employed  by  Providence,  as  every  nation  has 
been  employed  in  its  turn  ;  but  it  may  be  only  as  brooms  to 
sweep  the  streets  of  the  Holy  City.  The  service  rendered,  not 
being  a  voluntary  service,  brings  no  honor  to  the  instrument. 
The  use  God  made  of  Egypt,  Assyria  and  Babylon,  was 
nothing  for  them  to  boast  of.  They  stood  simply  upon  their 
own  moral  character ;  and  when  this,  by  steady  decline,  had 
reached  a  certain  point  of  baseness,  they  collapsed  and  fell. 

How  much  there  must  be  of  moral  putrefaction  before  the 
vultures  of  Providence  begin  to  scent  their  prey,  it  is  not  easy 
to  say.  The  problems  of  history  are  all  complex.  Nations 
sometimes  hold  out  longer  than  we  should  think  they  could. 
There  may  be  reasons  of  state  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  kings, 
withholding  the  bolts,  which  might  justly  fall.  There  may  be 
a  hidden  vigor  of  stock,  maintaining  a  stout  resistance  to  de- 
cay. There  may  be  outward  conditions,  conspiring,to  prolong 
the  shattered  and  sinking  life.  But  the  tendency  is  always  to 
ruin  ;  and  sooner  or  later  must  the  goal  be  reached. 

The  civilization  of  China  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  one  of 
the  marvels  of  history.  A  mai'vel  surely  it  is,  but  no  im- 
peachment of  a  wakeful  and  jealous  Providence.  As  old, 
almost,  as  the  time  of  Noah,  this  singular  civilization,  though 
doubtless  decaying,  is  hardly  yet  in  itq  decrepitude.     What 
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means  it?  Donbtleas,  some  acconnt  must  be  made  of  blood. 
Some  account  must  also  be  made  of -geographic  isolation, 
shielding  the  nation  from  the  shocks  and  surges  of  war.  But 
the  main  secret  of  this  unparalleled  longevity,  is  moral  stamina. 
The  Chinese  are  not  a  religious  people.  The  system  of  Confu- 
cius is  merely  ethical.  But  the  ethics  are  good,  inculcating 
reverence  for  parents  as  the  beginning  and  basis  of  all  virtue. 
Hence  the  nation  endures,  rooted  in  the  family ;  and  its  hoary 
age  is  but  the  blessing  promised  to  filial  obedience. 

Traverse  now  the  map  of  the  old  world,  and  look  on  Eng- 
land. More  than  fourteen  hundred  years  have  passed  since 
the  last  of  the  Eoman  legions  sailed  away,  leaving  that  little 
Keltic  island  to  its  fate.  More  than  a  thousand  years  have 
passed  since  Egbert  moulded  the  eight  little  kingdoms  into 
one.  Do  you  call  that  kingdom  old  ?  As  Brownson  has  lately 
said,  there  is  not  a  single  wrinkle  upon  its  brow.  Whence, 
now,  this  green  old  age?  It  comes,  in.  part,  of  the  Divine 
purpose,  electing  whom  it  will  for  the  grand  achievements  of 
history.  Partly  of  race,  composed  and  attempered  as  never 
any  race  in  Asia,  or  Europe,  was  composed  and  attempered 
before  it.    Partly  of  position,  climate  an3  physical  resources, 

For  ocean,  *mid  her  uproar  wild, 
Speaks  safety  to  ^er  ialaod  ehUd. 

But,  above  all,  it  comes  of  a  moral  stamina,  unequalled  in 
Europe,  which,  in  the  hiding  of  its  strength,  is^first  Christian 
and  then  Protestant. 

But  we  are  Americans.  And  what  is  the  horoscope  of  that 
future,  to  which  our  continent  belongs,  and  for  which  we  live ! 
We  are  here,  by  the  ordering  of  Providence,  in  charge  of  the 
final  theafre  and  the  final  problems  of  history.  In  race,  we 
are  an  amalgam  of  more  and  better  constituents  than  were 
ever  before  subdued  and  welded  together.  Attenuated  in 
physical  constitution  we  doubtless  are,  in  obedience  to  certain 
physical  influences  operating  upon  us,  but  supple,  athletic  and 
forceful  beyond  all  European  rivalry ;  in  peace,  prolific  of  all 
useful  inventions  looking  towards  the  mastery  of  nature  and 
the  accumulation  of  wealth ;  in  war*  when  war  is  forced  upon 
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US,  uniting  the  spring  of  the  panther  with  the  stroke  of  the 
thunderbolt.  In  the  outward  conditions  of  our  lot,  we  have 
all  that  history  could  ask.  It  is  for  ourselves  to  say,  whether, 
for  our  frivolities,  our  follies  and  our  crimes,  the  Providence, 
that  set  us  here,  shall  pluck  us  up  and  dash  us  in  pieces  against 
our  own  mountains;  or,  whether,  by  a  generous  culture  of  our- 
selves in  all  liberal  arts,  preferring  substance  to  show,  worth 
to  wealth,  and  above  all,  by  those  sturdy  moral  virtues  bego^ 
ten  only  of  a  positive  Christian  belief,  we  may  not  hold  our 
ground  here,  puissant  and  respected  amongst  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  till  the  trumpet  of  God's  providence  announces  the 
final  triumph  of  universal  justice,  freedom,  truth  and  love. 


Abt.  11— OBJECTIVE  PREACHING. 

By  Rev.  Asa  D.  Smith,  D.D.,  New  Tork. 

To  many  minds  this  phrase  will  carry  with  it  its  own  expli- 
cation. To  preclude  all  mistake,  however,  and  for  fulness  of 
impression,  some  little  ^claircissement  may  be  called  for.  We 
nse  the  term  objective  here,  first,  in  its  ordinary  sense — much 
the  same  as  obtains  commonly  in  the  psychological  nomen- 
clature. Truth,  in  general,  is  spoken  of,  in  relation  to  the 
mind,  as  either  subjective  or  objective.  As  it  pertains  to 
ourselves  simply,  to  thought  or  feeling  of  which  we  are  the 
subject,  and  which  is  verified  only  by  consciousness,  it  receives 
aptly  the  former  designation.  As  it  invokes  not  consciousness 
but  attention,  presenting  things  apart  from  ourselves,  it  comes 
properly  under  the  latter.  As  the  philosopher  discusses  the 
emotion  of  taste,  for  example,  or  taste  as  a  state  of  mind, 
it  is  a  subjective  view  he  takes.  As  he  sets  forth  the  out- 
ward things  suited  to  awaken  the  emotion,  his  discourse  is 
objective.  We  may,  it  is  true,  apply  this  last-named  term  to 
a  given  thought  or  feeling  as  reproduced  by  memory,  and  as 
thus  standing,  in  some  sense,  without  our  present  selves.  As 
thus  apprehended,  it  no  longer  pertains,  if  we  use  words  in 
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their  strictest  import,  to  the  category  of  the  subjective.  This 
nice  distinction,  however,  the  end  we  have  in  view  hardly 
requires  us  to  regard.  We  may  hold  the  two  terms  as  syno 
nymous,  in  a  general  way,  with  internal  and  external.  Ee- 
pentance,  for  instance,  as  it  stirs  within  us,  is  subjective.  As 
enjoined,  commended,  or  exemplified — above  all,  as  the  Being 
against  whom  we  have  sinned  comes  befores  us,  whether  in 
his  character  or  his  law,  it  is  objectively  inculcated.  Turn 
the  thoughts  of  men  to  the  inward  operations  of  faith — to  faith 
as  it  works  in  their  own  souls — and  you  speak  subjectively. 
Hold  up  the  cross,  rehearse  the  promises,  point  to  such  por- 
traits of  the  grace  as  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  presents,  and  your  discourse  becomes  objective. 
So  of  love.  It  is  a  subjective  appeal  that  addresses  mainly  our 
consciousness,  that  goes  searching  for  this  chief  element  of 
Christian  excellence  through  all  the  chambers  of  the  soul.  To 
speak  objectively,  you  must  dwell  on  the  divine  excellency, 
on  God's  unspeakable  gift,  on  Gethsemane,  on  Calvary,  on  die 
Mediatorial  tiirone.  So,  of  all  that  pertains  to  the  life  of  God 
in  the  soul  of  man.  Experimental  preaching,  as  it  is  usually 
termed,  is  apt  to  follow  the  subjective  method.  It  is  often  too 
strictly  and  exclusively  of  this  cast,  passing  into  a  hard,  dry, 
metaphysical  form.  Doctrinal  discourse,  so  called,  has  the 
opposite  tendency.  Yet  even  here,  as  we  shall  show  in  the 
sequel,  there  may  be  a  serious  defect 

So  much  for  the  first  and  more  limited  sense  of  the  term  we 
employ.  Our  purpose  requires,  and  both  etymology  and  an- 
alogy permit,  a  still  wider  range.  Our  thoughts  may  be  car- 
ried, in  a  manner,  without  ourselves,  and  yet  fail  of  the  highest 
sort  of  objectivity.  The  highest,  we  mean,  in  relation  to  the 
religious  nature.  There  may  be  an  excess  of  analysis,  reduc- 
ing the  truth  presented  to  such  a  fragmentary  or  atomic  state, 
that  it  loses  inevitably  not  only  its  proper  form,  but  its  most  im- 
portant use.  As  transformed  thus  into  your  own  thought,  it  may 
well  be  called  subjective.  It  is  really  no  longer  truth  as  God 
gave  it.  You  have  the  valley  of  dry  bones  before  you — very 
many  and  very  dry ;  not  the  living  forms  as  they  came  from 
the  Creator's  hand.     You  have  the  products  of  the  chemist's 
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crhcible — ^tbe  primordial  subBtances,  the  last  links  in  the 
chain  of  phenomena ;  not  the  bread  that  nourishes,  or  the  tree 
of  graceful  shape,  or  the  flower  of  exquisite  hue.  The  scien- 
tific process  may  be  still  more  radical.  Concretions  all  may 
be  abandoned  for  abstractions ;  the  region  of  phenomena  for 
the  realm  of  law — the  transcendental  sphere  it  may  be, 

"  Where  entltj  and  quiddity 
The  ghofitB  of  defUnct  bodies  fly." 

It  is  not  alone  to  mediseval  follies  we  refer.  We  have  had 
moderns — and  some  in  the  pulpits — who,  on  Gospel  principles, 
would  hardly  be  permitted  to  cast  the  first  stone  at  Duns 
Scotus  or  Thomas  Aquinas.  The  objective  method,  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  term,  as  we  now  employ  it,  is  the  very  re- 
verse of  all  this.  It  eschews  excessive  analysis.  It  favors  the 
synthetic.  It  is  not  oblivious  of  laws,  but  it  takes  them  rather 
in  their  manifestations  than  in  their  impalpable  essences.  It 
delights  in  concretions.  It  dwells  on  systems,  rather  than  on 
their  detached  parts.  It  magnifies  especially  organic  forms — 
God's  own  organisms.  It  takes  them  as  they  are,  not  subject- 
ing them  to  processes  of  decomposition  and  abstraction— not 
wresting  them  from  the  Divine  moulds,  to  recast  them  in  the 
human. 

This  more  excellent  method  culminates  in  the  preaching  of 
Christ  Of  Christ,  we  mean  just  as  the  Bible  presents  him. 
It  is  possible  to  fail  even  here.  We  may  preach  about  Christ, 
and  yet  fail  to  preach  Christ.  His  person,  his  character, 
his  work,  may  be  so  anatomized  and  analyzed,  that  all  vitality 
is  gone.  There  is  a  sort  of  re-crucifixion,  to  which,  alas,  suc- 
ceeds no  third  day  glory.  He  is  to  the  hapless  hearers,  in  such 
case,  not  a  living,  but  a  dead  Christ.  There  remains  to  tliem,  as 
to  the  unbelieving  soldiers,  only  the  parting  of  his  seamless 
vesture.  Only  the  merest  fragments  of  truth,  and  these  the 
outermost,  do  they  bear  away  from  the  cross.  Not  thus  does 
the  true  objective  method  present  Christ,  but  more  scripturally, 
concretely,  organically,  vitally.  So  set  forth^  he  is  the  great- 
est and  most  comprehensive  of  all  objects. .  Not  only  do  they 
all  centre  in  him,  in   him    they  have  all  their  archetypes. 
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Thej  are  all  virtnallj  included  in  him.  ^^  In  him  are  hid  all 
the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge."  Nay,  he  is  "  the 
truth" — the  truth  as  "  the  word ;"  divinity— rnot  as  a  principle, 
or  a  mere  potency,  or  an  impalpable  essence,  but  embodied — 
and  humanity  made  perfect ;  the  law,  ^^  writ  out  in  living 
characters ;''  redemption,  in  its  sum  and  substance,  its  source 
and  consummation ;  Providence,  in  its  spring  and  its  efficiency, 
its  rule  and  its  end.  He  who  preaches  Christ  most  largely  and 
wisely,  who  reproduces  him  just  as  the  Bible  produces  him, 
making  Him  thus  his  alpha  and  omega,  has  attained  the  high- 
est style  of  that  objectivity  for  which  we  plead. 

This  will  suffice,  and  perhaps  more  than  suffice,  for  the  set- 
ting forth  of  what  we  mean  by  objective  discourse.  It  will 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  simply  of  preaching  we  speak.  In 
various  other  relations,  a  subjective  treatment  may  be  appro- 
priate and  even  necessary.  In  the  study,  for  instance,  it  must 
have  large  place.  He  only  has  fully  mastered  a  subject,  who 
has  gone  down  to  its  ground  principles,  who  has  pushed 
analysis  to  its  farthest  legitimate  bounds.  Not  only  is  mind 
acuminated  thus,  preparation  is  made  for  the  best  concrete 
presentations.  Never  have  we  so  beautiful  a  covering  of 
rhetoric  as  upon  the  most  skilfully  constructed  frame-work  of 
metaphysics.  That  erratic  but  brilliant  genius,  Poe,  is  said  to 
.  have  affirmed,  that  he  philosophized  his  poem  of  "  The  Raven," 
before  he  sung  it.    We  may  well  say,  in  such  case, 

"  How  cbArmiog^  is  divine  philoec^hy, 
Not  banh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose, 
But  musical  as  is  Apollo'd  lute.*' 

Let  all  philosophy  underlie  the  preacher's  discourse.  Let  it 
serve  as  the  skeleton,  so  to  speak,  on  which  the  living  form 
of  grace  and  beauty  shall  be  built.  Only,  to  borrow  the  counsel 
of  an  eminent  divine,  let  not  the  bones  be  worn  outside.  It  is 
well  that  Thalberg  knows  every  key  and  chord  of  the  piano,  and 
the  framework,  to  the  minutest  point,  of  every  tune  he  plays- 
He  must  needs  study  these  things  in  private — the  more  the 
better.  Yet,  when  he  comes  before  us  in  public,  it  is  no 
analysis,  either  of  instrument  or  tune,  we  want — ^it  is  only 
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mtieic.  So  as  to  the  preacher.  Let  him  meditate  in  his  closet 
as  profonndly  as  possible,  upon  the  internal  strocture  of  the 
silver  trumpet ;  let  him  prove  the  purity  of  its  material  by 
tests  as  scientific  and  ingenious  as  that  \vhich  Archimedes  ap* 
plied  to  the  golden  crown  ;  let  him  cry  "Eureka,"  if  he  will, 
amid  whatever  splendid  intellectual  triumphs ;  but  when  he 
stands  before  us  in  the  sacred  desk,  it  is  no  treatise  on  hydro- 
statics or  metallurgy  we  wait  to  hear,  but  only  the  tones  of  jubi- 
lee. In  theological  schools,  and  in  scientific  treatises  on  di- 
vinity, a  subjective  method  must  be  largely  employed.  But  the 
ordinary  proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  we  insist,  should  be 
mainly  objective.  We  say  mainly^  as  designing  to  construct 
no  Procrustes'  bed,  as  bearing  in  mind  the  varieties  of  temper- 
ament and  habitude  in  the  ministry,  for  which  allowance 
should  ever  be  made,  and  the  diversity,  also,  both  of  congre- 
gations and  occasions ;  and  as  remembering,  too,  certain  sub- 
ordinate and  limited  uses  of  the  subjective,  for  which,  in 
the  further  unfolding  of  our  theme,  we  shall  make  due  allow- 
ance. 

As  we  pass  to  the  advantages  of  the  method  we  commend, 

.  vie  start  the  very  important  preliminary  inquiry,  What  is  the 
great  end  of  preaching  ?  The  glory  of  God,  may  be  the  gen- 
eral reply,  yet  it  is  too  general  for  our  present  purpose.  Nor 
is  it  quite  specific  enough  to  say,  the  salvation  of  souls.  So 
far  as  the  hearer  is  concerned,  two  things  are  aimed  at,  instruc- 
tion and  impression.  The  former  is,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
indispensable  to  the  latter;  the  heart  can  be  touched  ob- 
viously only  through  the  intellect.  Yet  the  latter  is  chief  and 
ultimate.  The  enlightening  of  the  understanding  should  never 
be  regarded  as  a  finality ;  in  itself  considered,  apart  from  the 
appropriate  spiritual  results,  it  is  scarcely  a  blessing.  Nay,  it 
becomes  a  curse,  there  being  many  stripes  for  him  who,  while 
he  knows,  has  no  heart  to  do.  Information  should  be  held 
ever  subordinate  to  renovation,  and  be  shaped  accordingly. 
The  best  preaching,  then,  is  that  which  is,  in  all  respects,  best 
adapted  to  move  the  heart ;  and  it  is  with  reference  *to  this 
grand  design  we  would  have  it  mainly  of  the  objective  type. 

.     The  heart  is  moved,  I  hardly  need  to  say,  not  mechanically, 
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not  by  bare  volitions — dependence  upon  which  is  much  like 
one's  attempting  to  raise  himself  from  the  earth  by  pulling  at 
his  own  vestments — but,  so  far  as  instrumentality  is  concerned, 
by  appropriate  objects.  By  the  objects,  we  mean  to  say, 
suited  to  enkindle  the  desired  affections.  And  these  the  sub- 
jective method  does  but  very  partially  furnish ;  less  and  less 
are  they  supplied,  according  to  the  intenseness  of  the  sub- 
jectivity. So  of  that  first  form  of  it,  an  almost  exclusive 
dwelling  upon  the  interior  life.  Let  truth  be  so  presented  as 
to  introvert  the  eye  of  the  mind,  and  keep  it  introverted ;  let 
the  thoughts  of  men  be  occupied  chiefly  with  themselves,  with 
their  sins  and  needs,  with  all  the  subtle  impulses  of  depravity, 
or  even  with  the  inward  operations  of  grace ;  and  various 
spiritual  harms  and  losses  are  the  inevitable  result.  However 
truly  the  heart  may  be  working,  begin  to  watch  it,  and  it 
ceases  to  work.  It  coyly  refuses  to  be  watched.  Like  the 
sensitive  plant,  it  shrinks  from  a  too  curious  touch.  Begin  to 
think,  in  other  words,  of  your  own  emotions,  and,  as  a  present 
fact,  they  are  no  more — they  vanish  under  your  scrutiny* 
This,  for  the  simple  reason  that  your  attention  is  withdrawn 
from  the  object  that  awakened  them.  Feeling,  in  such  cases, 
ends  about  as  surely  as  combustion  without  oxygen.  If  there 
be  some  slight  residuum  through  the  force  of  habit — a  con- 
tinuance of  motion  after  the  impelling  power  is  gone,  as  the 
car  moves  awhile  on  the  track  after  the  locomotive  is  de- 
tached— or  if,  with  all  the  introversion,  there  are  stealthy  out- 
going glances,  serving  to  keep  alive  the  flickering  flame,  yet 
is  our  general  position  not  invalidated.  It  holds  good,  even 
where  feeling  has  passed  into  principle,  and  has  tlius  become  a 
fixture  in  the  soul.  Even  principle  is  conditioned ;  it  has  no 
absolute  life — it  is  not  self-existent.  Only  our  Divine  Head 
**  hath  life  in  himself."  We  live  not  upon  ourselves,  even 
in  our  best  estate.  We  must  go  out  of  ourselves  for  sustenta- 
tion,  as  truly  as  the  plant  or  the  tree.  We  must  live  upon 
objective  good,  and  that  good  is  truth ;  and  as  all  truth  is  in 
Christ,  so  he  is  '*  the  bread  of  life."  Truth  is,  indeed,  more  or 
less  incorporated  with  our  spiritual  being,  as  nutrimental  sub- 
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stances  pass  into  onr  physical  frames ;  yet  the  attempt  to  live 
npon  it,  as  there  existent^  has  many  a  sad  point  of  likeness  to 
the  starving  man's  feeding  npon  his  own  flesh. 

What  happens  in  the  spiritual  region  may  be  illustrated  by 
analogous  processes  in  the  natural  sphere.  You  go,  we  will 
suppose,  to  some  gallery  of  paintings,  to  look  for  the  first  time 
upon  some  renowned  master-piece,  the  "  Heart  of  the  Andes,'* 
for  example.  It  is  on  all  tongues — it  has  been  praised  by  all 
— it  has  thrilled  all  amateurs.  You  go  expecting  yourself  to 
be  thrilled,  and  desiring  to  be.  Your  self-respect  is  concerned, 
your  reputation  as  a  connoisseur,  as  a  lover  of  the  beautiful. 
Or  something  more  substantial  is  involved,  some  question  of 
gain  or  of  preferment.  You  go  thinking  of  yourself;  thus 
thinking,  you  sit  before  the  canvas:  Your  bodily  eye  is  upon 
it — ^the  eye  of  your  soul  but  partially.  That  is  mainly  turned 
inward ;  it  is  not  so  much  hill  and  valley,  ravine  and  mountain 
peak,  herbage  and  foliage,  the  ethereal  blue  and  the  cloudy 
drapery  you  are  scanning,  as  the  changeful  depths  of  your  own 
soul.  You  are  saying:  "Do  I  appreciate  this?  Do  I  give 
evidence,  as  I  gaze,  of  artistic  instincts,  of  a  fine  aesthetic 
mould  ?"  You  put  yourself  on  trial — you  scrutinize  yourself — 
the  canvas  most  engrossing  is  within  you.  What  marvel, 
now,  if  you  leave  the  place  little  impressed  even  by  this  won- 
drous product  of  art,  and,  so  far  as  all  claims  to  taste  are  con- 
cerned, in  a  most  despondent  frame  ?  The  failure  results  from 
your  too  subjective  mood.  This  is  the  secret  of  many  a  dis- 
appointment as  to  sights  and  sounds,  both  natural  and  artistic, 
from  which  much  had  been  expected.  We  are  apt  to  be  most 
charmed  by  spectacles  that  come  upon  us  unawares ;  not  so 
much  from  the  force  of  novelty,  as  because  they  absorb  us.  It 
has  been  well  said  of  the  writer,  that  he  achieves  nothing  while 
he  is  peering  over  his  own  shoulder.  The  great  secret  of 
success  in  the  orator,  is  self-oblivion.  Then  only  is  his  soul 
stirred  to  its  lowest  depths,  so  as  to  pour  itself  forth  in  over- 
whelming might,  when  nothing — not  even  a  shadow  of  self- 
consciousness-— comes  between  it  and  the  theme  he  is  unfolding. 

Not  less  palpable  is  the  loss  in  spiritual  things,  resulting 
from  an  undue  inwardness  of  thought.    Not  growth  alone  is 
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concerned ;  there  is  a  great  Iosb  of  enjoyment.  It  is  not  merely 
that  men  hide  themselves  from  the  sun,  groping  about  in  the 
dim  recesses  of  their  interior  being;  fantastic  and  frightful 
shapes  infest  the  twilight.  Studying  themselves  deeply,  they 
find,  of  conrsO)  much  evil ;  and  studying  little  but  themselves, 
they  come  often  to  find  only  evil.  They  scan  the  minute  fibres 
of  feeling,  straining  the  over-tasked  eye,  till  the  threads  all  run 
together.  They  fall  into  endless  confusions  and  perplexities 
of  thought.  They  put  good  for  evil,  and  evil  for  good ;  they 
write  bitter  things  against  themselves.  With  good  Deacon 
Twitchell,  in  the  **  Minister's  Wooing, ''  be  the  deed  done  ever 
so  kind  and  self-sacrificing,  they  still  say  mournfully,  "Fm 
afraid  it's  all  selfish ;"  to  the  serious  detriment  of  the  genial 
souls  who  cannot,  for  the  life  of  them,  fancy  a  religion  so 
gloomy ;  to  the  discredit,  we  cannot  but  add,  of  the  glorious 
Gospel.  Idiosyncrasies  there  are  which  tend  this  way ;  and 
if  to  these  that  most  subjective  of  all  diseases,  dyspe^ia,  be 
added,  and  there  supervene  an  equally  subjective  pulpit  treat- 
ment, we  can  not  repress  a  foreboding  of  the  process  de  lunaUco, 
Many  a  vivid  illustration  of  this  remark  can  every  experienced 
pastor  cull  from  his  note-book.  If  the  worst  comes,  let  it  be 
remembered,  it  is  not  the  sunlight  that  crazes  men ;  it  isYiot  the 
walking  amid  the  green  fields,  and  gushing  streams,  and  beauti- 
ful hills  of  the  Divine  word  ;  it  is  the  wandering,  rather,  in 
gloomy  catacombs  of  their  own  souls.  Profound  as  is  the  cele- 
brated treatise  of  President  Edwards  on  the  Religious  Affections 
— unrivalled  as  a  scientific  text-book — and  practically  profitable 
as  it  may  be  to  minds  of  a  certain  cast,  or  in  certain  states,  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  the  reading  of  it  has  been  of  questionable 
utility  to  many.  Not  that  self-examination  is  unimportant,  or 
that  no  pains  should  be  taken  to  distinguish  the  pure  gold  from 
base  admixtures.  The  objective  method  is  no  hindrance,  but  a 
help  rather,  to  all  proper  fidelity  of  this  sort  Ordinarily,  how- 
ever, the  best  way  of  trying  ourselves  is  by  the  plain  and  palpable 
things  of  every  day  life.  The  tree  is  known,  not  by  vegetable 
chemistry,  but  by  its  fruit.  In  any  way,  "besides,  the  work 
of  self-scrutiny  may  be  over-done.  In  our  own  hearts,  at  the 
best,  we  can  find  little  that  is  purifying,  cheering,  elevating. 
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Onr  safety  and  advantage  lie  mainlj  in  forgetting,  not  only 
what  is  behind,  but  ourselves  even,  in  keeping  onr  eye  npon 
the  mark  and  the  prize.  And  so  the  wisdom  of  the  preacher  lies 
in  pointing  to  that  mark,  in  holding  np  that  prize,  in  so  leading 
ns  out  of  ourselves  that  both  in  thought  and  in  heart  we  may 
be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  Ood« 

Still  more  important  is  the  objective  method  in  the  second 
and  larger  sense  of  the  phrase,  as  embracing  concretions  and 
organic  forms,  rather  than  abstractions  or  atoms  Son^e  hint 
of  its  advantage  in  this  regard  we  could  scarce  avoid  in  the 
preliminary  definition.  We  have  here  to  reaffirm  what  has 
just  been  said  in  another  relation — ^it  presents  truth  in  the 
shape  best  suited  to  affect  the  heart.  A  scientific  interest  may 
indeed  be  awakened,  especially  in  minds  of  a  curious  or  spe- 
culative turn,  by  the  opposite  treatment.  It  may  gratify  the 
lover  of  dry  logic.  In  certain  relations  and  for  certain  pur- 
poses, as  we  have  already  admitted,  it  is  indispensable.  Yet 
it  touches  but  feebly  the  religious  susceptibilities.  Here, 
again,  there  is  an  analogy  to  the  working  of  the  jBesthetic  nature. 
It  is  one  thing,  for  example,  guided  by  minute  botanical 
science,  to  dissect  a  flower,  to  identify  and  examine  its  several 
parts — to  take  note,  learnedly,  of  sepal,  petal,  stamen,  and 
pistil,  or  to  make  still  more  atomic  investigations.  It  is  quite 
another,  simply  to  feel,  as  you  gaze  upon  it,  just  as  God 
fashioned  it,  the  charm  of  its  beauty.  So  of  the  amaranth 
of  Gospel  truth.  Only  the  philosopher  can  take  the  parallax 
of  a  star,  and  calculate  its  orbit,  and  *  measure  and  weigh  it ; 
and  all  this  he  does  simply  as  a  philosopher.  Over  his  dia* 
grams,  and  tables,  and  algebraic  forms,  and  arithmetical -pro- 
cesses, taste  is  mainly  quiescent.  In  the  untutored  peasant's 
soul,  on  the  contrary,  as  he  just  looks  up  by  night  to  the  firma- 
ment aglow  with  "  living  sapphires,"  it  may  be  all  astir.  So 
as  to  the  star-gemmed  firmament  of  redemption.  Yery  unlike 
the  scrutiny  of  mere  science,  is  the  ken  of  simple  faith,  the 
loving  gaze  upoti  the  fair,  round  orbs,  just  as  God  has  bidden 
them  shine  out  upon  us.  It  was  a  subjective  work,  Humboldt 
did,  a  work  befitting  the  author  of  the  KosmosTj  as  he  analyzed 
the  sunbeam,  noting  most  accurately  its  elements,  properties  and 
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powers.  It  was  in  quite  another  mood  he  exclaimed,  on  his 
dying-bed,  as  the  rays  of  the  snn  gleamed  brightly  into  his 
chamber :  '^  How  beantiful  is  that  light ;  it  seeips  like  heaven 
beckoning  earth  upward."  Then  spoke  out  the  general  heart 
of  man.  Nothing  could  more  happily  illustrate  objective 
power  in  spiritual  things,,  the  power  which  lies  not  in  analysis, 
not  in  any  form  of  abstract  logic,  but  in  the  simple  appeal  of 
the  things  themselves  to  the  spiritual  susceptibility. 

We  do  not  question,  be  it  observed,  that  logic  may,  in  vari- 
ous ways,  subserve  such  an  appeal,  that  the  most  rigid  scien- 
tific processes  may  be  preparatory  to  it ;  nay,  that  all  logical 
forms  must  to  some  extent  enter  into  pnlpit  discourse.  It  has 
been  truly  said,  that  "  not  only  does  science  underlie  sculpture, 
painting,  music,  poetry,  but  science  is  itself  poetic."  A  deep 
philosophy  touches  all  nature  as  with  a  transforming  hand ;  and 
in  so  doing  cannot  but  address  the  a^thetic  sensibility.  There 
was  doubtless  a  charm  to  Newton's  soul  in  the  stellar  lights — 
a  charm  imparted  by  his  own  researches — of  which  the  rustic 
gazer  must  needs  be  ignorant.  And  there  may,  unquestion- 
ably, be  a  result  analogous  to  this  in  the  spiritual  sphere.  The 
profound  investigations  of  men  like  Augustine,  and  Calvin,  and 
Edwards,  rendered  the  scheme  of  divine  grace,  we  readily 
admit,  more  attractive  to  them.  Yet  the  attraction,  be  it  ob- 
served— so  far  as  their  religious  nature  was  concerned — 
lay  not  so  much  in  the  subtle  courses  of  reasoning,  as  in  the 
conclusions  reached  ;  not  so  much  in  the  analysis,  as  in  the 
synthesis  it  aided.  It  was  a  concretion,  after  all,  that  chiefly 
moved  them,  only  better  apprehended.  Many  of  the  processes 
which  helped  them,  moreover,  would  avail  little  with  the  com- 
mon mind.  That  is  to  be  won,  if  at  all,  by  those  great  sub- 
stantial verities  which  are  the  objects  of  faith ;  by  which, 
alone,  faith  can  be  either  elicited  or  strengthened.  It  is  the 
simple  divine  affirmation  that  prevails  with  it,  rather  than  the 
tenuous  and  recondite  human  speculation.  While  we  do  not 
object,  then,  to  various  concatenations  of  logic  in  preaching— 
albeit  we  say  with  McCosh,  let  the  links  be  ordinarily  few — 
we  cannot  but  urge,  that  they  be  all  so  used  as  to  insure,  on 
the  whole,  a  high  objectivity.    Our  main  reliance,  we  insist, 
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must  be  on  that ;  and  that,  by  consequence,  must  be  character- 
istic and  predominant. 

It  is  a  law  of  animal  sustentation,  the  more  obvious  as  you 
rise  in  the  scale  of  being,  that  it  is  accomplished  only  by  or- 
ganisms ;  life  is  sustained  only  by  life,  as  by  the  living  corn  of 
wheat,  for  example,  not  by  its  ultimate  particles  as  decomposed 
and  d^ad ;  not  by  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  separately  taken, 
or  however  cunningly  mixed  by  the  art  of  man.  So  of  spirit- 
ual nutrition.  It  comes  of  no  ultimate  elements  of  truth,  but 
of  the  ^'  living  bread."  Least  of  all  does  it  come  of  abstrac- 
tions, as  if  one  could  fatten  upon  the  law  of  cohesion  or  gravi- 
tation. Whoever  practically  ignores  this,  as  he  essays  the 
shepherd's  office,  will  soon  find,  that 

<«  Tbd  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed." 

Thus  may  we  account,  doubtless,  for  many  a  gaunt  and  fee- 
*  ble  flock ;  possibly  for  some  parochial  troubles  otherwise  pre- 
sented in  the  '^  shady-side"  literature.  ^'  He  gives  us  nothing 
to  encourage  us,  or  to  make  us  feel  glad,"  said  an  intelligent 
member  of  a  congregation  about  to  lose,  not  unwillingly,  a  too 
subjective  preacher.  The  men  of  all  ages  who  have  been  most 
successful  in  moving  the  masses — the  Whitefields,  the  Summer 
fields,  the  Spurgeonsr-to  whom  the  common  human  heart  has 
given  its  readiest  and  fullest  response,  as  deep  answering  to 
deep,  have  been  the  eminently  objective  men.  Not  with  at- 
tenuated threads,  spun,  like  the  spider's,  out  of  their  own  bowels, 
have  they  sought  to  bind  Leviathan ;  but  with  the  huge  links 
of  truth,  just  as  inspiration  has  forged  them.  Not  to  particles, 
but  to  personalities,  have  they  pointed ;  not  to  star-dust,  but  to 
rolling  worlds.  Especially  have  they  magnified,  in  their  teach- 
ing. Him  who  was  before  all  worlds,  and  by  whom  all  worlds 
consist ;  in  whose  glorious  person  we  have  at  once  the  great 
incitement  and  centre  of  all  religious  fealty  and  worship. 

Our  argument  for  the  sort  of  preaching  we  favor,  has  been 
based,  ihuff  far,  on  its  power  of  impression.  This  we  have 
taken  as  the.  chief  end  of  the  pulpit,  not  overlooking  the  sub- 
ordinate use  of  instruction.  The  intellect,  we  have  admitted, 
must  be  informed,  the  judgment  must  be  convinced,  since  it  is 
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through  the  mind  only  we  can  operate  upon  the  heart  We 
advance  now  in  oar  argnment.  We  would  call  attention  to  the 
well-known  fact — ^practically  overlooked,  often — ^that  there  is 
a  mighty  reaction  of  the  heart  upon  the  intellect.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  natural  law  holds  good  here,  if  the  reaction  be  not 
greater  than  the  action.  Who  has  not  remarked,  in  the  ordi- 
nary affairs  of  life,  the  power  of  the  feelings  over  the  judg- 
ment ?  How  true  is  it,  in  a  thousand  relations,  that,  whether  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  "  The  wish  is  father  to  the  thought" 
How  does  prejudice  affect  us,  and  many-^ded  interest  How 
are  characters  and  events  shaped  and  colored  continually,  as 
well  by  the  malign  as  by  the  benevolent  affections.  What  a 
painter  is  envy ;  what  a  '*  green-eyed  monster"  is  jealousy. 
What  transformations  does  love  work — of  the  fond  mother,  for 
example — changing  deformity  into  beauty,  dullness  into  genius, 
and  vice  into  virtue.  How  slow  are  men  to  condemn  what 
they  desire  to  practise.  Let  the  history  of  all  reforms  bear 
witness. 

"  Ae  creeping  iry  clmgs  to  wood  or  Atone, 
And  hides  the  ruin  that  it  feeds  upon. 
So  sophistry  cleaves  doee  to  and  protects 
Stn't}  rotten  trunk,  concealing  its  defects. 
Mortals,  whose  pleasures  are  their  only  care, 
First  wish  to  be  imposed  on,  and  then  are." 

In  political  matters,  how  unavailing  is  all  argument  often 
against  a  prepossession — a  drift  of  popular  feeling.  How  well 
aware  of  this  are  all  shrewd  partisan  leaders,  and  how  con- 
stantly do  they  frame  their  measures  accordingly ;  how  cun- 
ningly do  they  cater  to  the  ruling  appetency.  What  care  do  you 
take  that  there  be  in  the  jury-box  no  heart-bias  against  you ; 
else  testimony,  learning,  eloquence,  may  be  all  in  vain.  There 
are  other  bribes  than  golden  ones  for  the  Bench  even.  Who 
can  doubt  that  the  Muse  of  history  has  often  been  misled  by 
feeling,  sketching,  especially,  her  portraits  of  character  from 
the  impulse  of  the  day  ?  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  if  we  have  to 
wait  long  for  her  sober  second  thought  It  may  take  a  cen- 
tury or  two,  as  in  the  case  of  Cromwell,  to  replace  the  shame 
of  the  Tyburn  gibbet  by  a  verdict  like  that  which  the  world 
is  now  rendering. 
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The  tendency  thus  varionsly  illnstrated  has  an  important 
relation  to  the  work  of  the  pulpit.  We  are,  indeed,  to  deal 
largely  with  the  intellect ;  with  that  we  are  often  primarily 
concerned.  Some  of  the  greatest  refinements  of  reasoning  may 
now  and  then  be  of  service.  Yet  our  main  hopej  both  as  to 
the  establishing  of  the  people  of  God  in  the  faith,  and  the 
winning  of  heretics,  is  in  the  most  direct  and  effective  appeal 
to  the  heart,  and  so  in  what  we  have  termed  the  objective 
method.  All  essential  error  is  chiefly  a  heart  disease;  and 
here,  as  elsewhere,  the  diagnosis  sheds  light  on  the  cure. 
Truth  may,  in  this  view,  be  called  the  daughter  of  love.  **  The 
grossness  of  our  apprehensions  in  spiritual  things,"  says  Oud- 
worth,  "  and  our  many  mistakes  that  we  have  about  them,  pro- 
ceed from  nothing  but  those  dull  and  foggy  steams  which  rise 
up  from  our  foul  hearts  and  becloud  our  understandings."  "  It 
is  not  wrangling  disputes,"  he  adds,  ^^  and  syllogistical  reason- 
ings that  are  the  mighty  pillars  that  underprop  truth  in  the 
world :  if  we  would  but  underset  it  with  the  holiness  of  our 
hearts  and  lives,  it  should  never  fail." 

The  whole  history  of  the  Church  confirms  this  view.  How 
often  has  the  clearest  ratiocination  availed  nothing  against 
some  form  of  false  doctrine.  It  has  been  but  as  the  leaning 
of  the  landsman  windward  to  keep  the  ship  erect,  or  as  the 
sedges  on  the  sea-coast  against  the  incoming  tide.  A  great 
law  of  our  being  has  gained  the  mastery  over  "it.  When  in 
notable  religious  controversies  the  truth  has  been  victorious,  it 
would  be  found,  on  careful  inquiry,  that  the  triumph  has  been 
mainly  heart-wise.  Keen  was  the  logic  of  Luther,  great  were 
his  syllogisms,  as  the  doctor  of  Ingolstadt  and  his  other  learned 
adversaries  could  testify.  Yet  it  was  not  so  much  by  subtle 
disquisitions,  as  by  more  objective  presentations,  by  the  great 
cardinal  verities  of  the  Qospel,  so  bodied  forth  and  urged,  that 
they  made  their  way  into  the  general  mind ;  it  was  by  Luther 
as  a  preacher,  holding  up  to  the  people  that  same  doctrine  of 
Justification  by  Faith  which  had  thrilled  his  own  soul — ^point- 
ing to  Christ,  in  other  words,  as  all  in  all — rather  than  by 
Luther  as  a  dialectician,  that  Popery  was  vanquished.     It 
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wonld  have  defied  all  mere  scholastic  ingeixaities.    Onlj  as  the 
heart  of  Germany  was  moved  by  the  incessant  and  fervent 
appeals  of  the  Great  Beformer,  was  the  erring  brain  set  right 
Only  thus,  as  some  of  the  noblest  of  her  sons  are  beginning  to 
miderstand,  can  lapsed  Germany — ^lapsed,  it  has  been  well  said, 
through  a  dead  orthodoxy — be  brought  back  to  a  form  of 
sound  words.    The  dogmatic  history  of  our  own  land  is  not 
without  facts  of  like  significance.     Take,  for  example,  the 
Unitarian  heresy.    We  would  not  undervalue  the  polemic 
labors  of  such  men  as  GrifSn  and  Worcester,  Stuart  and  Woods. 
We  are  all  largely  indebted  to  them  for  the  clear  light  they 
have  shed  on  important  points  of  doctrine,  and  for  the  new 
weapons  they  have  added  to  the  armory  of  truth.     Yet  in 
how  limited  a  measure,  comparatively,  did  their  efforts  avail 
to  the  checking  of  error.     Onward,  and  still  onward,  rolled 
the  tide  of  defection.    That  great  central  spring,  the  heart,  was 
at  fault.    Men  wanted  smooth  doctrine,  and  by  some  leger- 
demain of  a  suborned  intellect,  smooth  doctrine  they  would 
have ;  to  affections  thus  perverted  the  most  rigid  demonstra* 
tion  was  but  as  stubble  to  the  fire.    There  was  a  deep  philoso* 
phy  in  the  saying  of  a  shrewd  pastor  of  those  tin^s,  that  he 
had  kept  Socinianism  out  of  his  parish  by  regularly  singing  the 
doxology  at  the  close  of  every  service.  -  The  heart,  he  had  the 
sagacity  to  see,  goes  with  the  singing,  and  the  creed  goes  with 
the  heart    There  is  no  bond  of  speculative  truth  but  is  greatly 
strengthened  as  the  green  withes  of  affection  are  twined  about 
it ;  nay,  without  these,  it  is  but  a  gossamer  &bric.    So  the 
Trinitarian  champions  found  it    While  their  various  defences 
of  the  truth  were  not  without  their  value,  and  are  ever  to  be 
held  in  honor,  the  reaction  which  at  length  began,  and  which 
is  still  going  on,  had  mainly,  we  judge,  an  affectional  origin. 
It  came  chiefly  of  simple  objective  appliances.    Great  revivals 
furthered  it,  and  the  moods  born  of  them.    The  conscious 
wants  of  the  soul,  its  intense  longings  ibr  some  satisfying  good, 
held  in  abeyance  or  imposed  on  for  a  while  by  vain  rational- 
istic shows,  yet  never  adequately  met — the  eternal,  irrepressible 
heart-cries  of  our  lost  humanity — ^have  all  wrought  in  the  same 
direction,  and  more  powerfully,  doubtless,  than  all  polemic 
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instrntnentalities.  We  look  to  like  influences  mainly  for  the 
consummation  of  the  work.  Evermore,  if  we  would  keep  the 
faith  of  the  Church  pure,  we  must  keep  its  heart  pure.  There 
is  a  suggestive  remark  on  this  point  in  tha(  most  instructive 
work,  Dr.  Stevens'  History  of  Methodism.  "  Methodism,"  he 
says,  "  reversed,  in  fine,  the  usual  policy  of  religions  sects,  who 
seek  to  .sustain  their  spirtua^  life  by  their  orthodoxy ;  it  has 
sustained  its  orthodoxy  by  devoting  its  chief  care  to  its  spiritual 
life ;  and  for  more  than  a  century  has  had  no  serious  outbreaks 
of  heresy^  notwithstanding  the  masses  of  untrained  minds 
gathered  within  its  pale,  and  the  general  lack  of  preparatory 
education  among  its  clergy.  No  other  religious  body  affords 
a  parallel  to  it  in  this  respect"  It  were  well  if  other  religious 
bodies  would  learn  the  lesson  thus  forcibly  taught.  It  were 
well  if  the  culture  of  the  affections  were  more  prominent 
among  us ;  and  if,  to  this  end — in  some  quarters,  at  least — 
pulpit  ministrations  had,  in  larger  measure,  a  true  and  high 
objectivity.  While  impression  would  thus  be  deepened,  we 
should  subserve,  not  less  effectively,  the  purpose  of  instruction. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  seeking  the  superior  good,  we  attain  also 
the  inferior.  Warming  the  heart  by  presenting  the  great 
vitalities  and  organic  forms  of  the  Divine  Word,  we  help  set 
the  head  right,  and  so  best  complete  the  whole  prescribed 
circle  of  pulpit  influence. 

Let  no  one  fancy  that  the  manner  of  discourse  thus  com- 
mended is  easily  attained.  All  learning,  as  has  been  already 
intimated,  all  philosophy,  all  astute  logic  underlie  it.  It  is  no 
matter  of  superficial,  random  exhortation ;  no  conglomeration 
of  abrupt,  jerky  sentences,  and  staring  exclamations.  It  calls 
for  study,  profound  and  protracted  ;  in  its  highest  form,  it  is 
among  the  most  finished  products  of  human  genius.  It  calls 
into  exhaustive  exercise  all  the  powers  both  of  mind  and  heart 
Much  easier  is  the  opposite  method.  Much  less  laborious  is 
mere  dry  intellection.  You  can  go  through  cold  analyses ; 
you  can  construct  hard,  angular,  geometrical  syllogisms,  in  al- 
most any  frame.  Some  of  the  noblest  faculties  of  the  soul  may 
slumber  the  while.  There  is  no  great  difficulty,  taking  the 
evils  of  your  own  heart  as  a  guide,  in  exposing  and  analyzing 
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the  evils  of  other  hearts.  Scolding  sermons,  as  the  people  are 
apt  to  call  them,  are  the  most  facile  of  all  onr  performances. 
Thej  call  only  for  a  little  excess  of  bile,  a  little  nervous  gloom, 
a  little  discontent,  a  little  censorionsness,  or  a  little  fanaticism. 
It  is  a  much  less  diflScult  achievement  to  paint .  the  Evil  One 
than  Christ ;  because  the  former  is  in  us  by  nature,  and  the 
latter  only  by  grace.  Horns  and  hoofs,  answering  all  reasona- 
ble expectation,  almost  any  novice  can  supply ;  but  to  portray 
the  face  of  the  Divine  One,  how  does  it  task  the  highest  art 
I  have  seldom  looked  on  a  picture  of  it,  whether  by  the  old 
masters  or  the  modem,  without  a  painful  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment The  great  Dante,  it  has  been  judged  by  some,  is 
greater  in  his  Inferno  and  his  Purgatorio,  than  in  his  Paradise ; 
and  Milton  has  been  thought  to  manage  fiends  better  than 
angels.  It  is  never  a  light  matter  properly  to  body  forth  the 
highest  ideals.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  objective  preaching. 
In  its  best  forms  it  soars  above  the  actualities  of  our  own  low 
consciousness ;  it  has,  artistically  speaking,  a  creative  and  a 
prophetic  function  ;  even  with  the  highest  powers,  it  calls  for 
all  good  culture,  for  all  legitimate  helps.  On  .some  of  these 
helps  it  may  not  be  amiss  briefly  to  touch. 

While  tho,  most  thorough  discipline  of  all  the  mental 
powers  is  desirable,  we  would  especially  insist  on  the  culture 
of  the  imagination.  We  nse  the  term  in  the  popular 
sense,  as  including  what  some  discriminate  under  the  name 
of  fancy;  the  distinction  is  not  essential  to  the  purpose 
in  hand.  It  is  enough  that  images  are  brought  before  us, 
images  which  more  or  less  perfectly  body  forth  Divine 
truth.  The  greater  one's  power  to  produce  these,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  greater  his  command  over  auditors  of  every 
class.  While  minds  of  a  lower  cast  are  affected, — ^as  the  appeal 
is  made,  in  a  manner,  to  the  sensuous  nature, — ^hardly  less  potent 
is  the  influence  over  more  elevate  intellects.  What  heart 
is  not  touched  by  pictures,  whether  of  the  pencil  or  the  pen, 
whether  they  are  thrown  upon  canvas,  or  daguerreotyped  by 
the  orator  upon  the  tablet  of  the  soul.  Even  the  slightest  of- 
fices of  fancy  are  serviceable  in  this  regard.  Much  more 
imagination  in  her  higher  functions,  as  she  holds  up  the  great 
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ideals,  the  '^  aliqnid  immensnm,  infinitninqne  f  as  in  her 
more  creative  sphere,  she  gives  to  eternal  principles,  "  at  her 
own  sweet  will,"  all  fair  and  glorious  shapes.  How  does  even 
an  anecdote,  or  a  relevant  item  of  history,  move  an  audience ! 
What  power  is  there  in  a  dramatic  passage  1  Who  has  not  ob- 
served how  a  scrap  of  poetry,  aptly  introduced,  catches  all 
ears  ?  Poetry  is,  or  is  taken  to  be,  iixQ  language  of  imagina- 
tion ;  the  music  of  the  rhyme,  or  of  the  rhythm,  may  be  some- 
thing, but  the  imagery  is  more.  Of  what  consequence  to 
the  preacher,  that  he  adapt  himself  to  this  natural  and  univer- 
sal susceptibility.  Not  that  he  should  despise  inferior  attain- 
ments, such  as  God,  in  his  sovereignty,  may  greatly  bless  ;  or 
that,  having  done  his  utmost,  he  should  prou\}ly  repine  at  his 
own  shortcomings.  Yet  he  may  covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts. 
So  far  as  popular  impression  is  concerned,  better,  if  it  must  be 
80,  that  the  logic  be  a  little  lame,  than  that  the  wing  of  fancy 
be  weak.    Better  still,  if  vigor  wait  on  both. 

It  is  not  amiss  to  inquire  whether  the  view  we  here  take 
has  not  some  relation  to  the  accessories  of  public  teaching, 
part  and  parcel  as  they  in  some  sense  are  of  the  teaching  it- 
self. In  the  architecture,  the  music,  and  the  various  forms  of 
worship,  there  may  be  much  to  help  the  imagination,  both  of 
speaker  and  hearer,  and  so  to  further  a  good  objectivity. 
From  the  same  quarter,  it  is  true,  hindrance  may  come.  We 
touch  this  point  with  a  degree  of  hesitancy ;  we  are  well 
aware,  with  tlie  lessons  of  history  before  us,  what  evils  may 
spring  up  in  this  direction.  Those  excellent  ear-ornaments, 
attention  and  reverence,  may  be  transmuted,  under  formalis- 
tic  influences,  into  a  veritable  golden  calf.  An  opu8  operai/um 
may  take  the  place  of  simple  faith,  and  so  imagination,  made 
for  divine  uses,  be  perverted  and  debased.  Against  all  such 
corruptions  the  church  should  be  ever  on  its  guard.  Yet  our 
Puritan  ancestors  leaned,  we  cannot  but  think,  to  an  oppo- 
site extreme.  Their  circumstances  and  forms  of  worship  were 
marked,  we  are  free  to  admit,  by  an  excessive  subjectivity. 
Let  us  not,  with  a  blind  reverence,  imitate  them  in  this.  We 
ask  for  no  towering  cathedral ;  in  its  dim  light,  we  should  fear, 
imagination  would  grow  purblind.    We  would  tolerate  no 
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Popish  ritual ;  all  body,  as  it  is  likely  to  be,  and  no  sonl.  Yet 
we  can  not  but  think  there  is  a  middle  course,  a  true  golden 
mean,  between  the  vain  pomps  and  shows  of  mediseval  wor- 
ship, and  the  bald  and  meagre  service  of  a  Eoundhead  con* 
venticle.  May  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  help  us  to  dis- 
cern it  I 

We  name  next  in  order  among  the  helps  to  objective  preach* 
ing,  what  we  bold  f  rst  in  importance,  the  study  of  the  Bible. 
Not  a  cold,  wire-drawn  exegesis  merely,  or  a  dry  metaphysical 
analysis — though  it  is  so  "  vital  in  every  part,"'  that  one  can 
scarce  touch  it  in  any  way  without  being  quickened.  It  is  a 
loving  communion  with  its  living  forms  we  urge ;  such  famil- 
iarity with  thenvas  shall  not  only  stir  the  spirit  but  shape  its 
utterances.  So  far  as  the  preacher  has  any  models,  the  Bible 
should  famish  them  ;  his  discourses  should  be  cast  in  scriptu- 
ral moulds.  Why  should  it  not  be  so  ?  Did  not  God  fashion 
the  human  heart,'  and  knows  he  not  how  best  to  address  it ! 
The  point  is  well  made  by  the  author  of  "The  Divine  Human 
in  the  Scriptures,"  that,  "  if  revelation  is  human,  it  must  be 
most  human."  The  Bible,  it  is  obvious  at  a  glance,  is  emi- 
nently an  objective  book.  What  simplicity  marks  it — ^how 
free  is  it  from  all  scientific  abstrusities — ^hpw  commonly  does 
it  affirm  rather  than  explain.  How  hard  is  it  to  find  a  text 
for  a  metaphysical  sermon ;  how,  for  such  a  purpose,  as  only 
thus  they  could  serve  it,  have  various  passages  been  wrested 
and  tortured.  How  replete  are  its  pages,  from  beginning  to 
end,  with  organic  forms.  It  is  of  the  divine  wisdom  that  it 
was  shaped  in  the  orient,  where  imagery  so  prevails  above  the 
abstract,  or  where,  more  properly,  the  abstract  rules  through 
imagery  ;  for  thus  does  it  touch  most  powerfully  the  universal 
heart  of  man.  .What  galleries  of  portraits  have  we ;  what  his- 
toric panoramas ;  what  an  array  of  types,  palpable,  suggestive, 
imposing,  stirring,  full  of  all  great  truth ;  what  gorgeous  per- 
spectives of  prophecy.  Instead  of  turning  earth  by  a  dreamy 
philosophy  into  a  land  of  shadows,  it  gives  form  and  tangible- 
ness  to  the  spiritual  world.  The  Kew  Jerusalem  comes  down 
to  us.  We  behold  its  pearly  gates,  its  streets  of  gold,  its  flow- 
ing river,  its  white  raiment,  its  palms  and  its  crowns ;  and  we 
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hear  the  sound  of  its  harpers  harping  with  their  harps.  Nor 
does  the  Bible  favor  an  undue  inwardness  of  thought.  Little 
countenance  does  it  afford  to  those  morbidly  self-conscious 
Christians,  who  are  perpetually  gazing  upon  their  own  souls,  as 
certain  of  the  old  quietists  upon  their  own  persons.  David,  it  • 
is  true,  gives  us  something  of  his  own  experience  ;  yet  it  is  not 
a  sepulchre  he  opens  to  us,  filled  with  mouldering  bones,  but 
rather,  as  Luther  phrases  it,  '^  beautiful  and  pleasant  gardens." 
As  we  look  in,  besides,  through  the  windows  of  his  soul,  we 
behold  him  ever  looking  out — ^gazing  for  life  and  for  refresh- 
ment up  to  the  firmament  of  Ood's  glorious  truth.  Paul  does, 
indeed,  bid  us  examine  ourselves ;  but  how  h^d  to  conceive 
of  him  as  pausing  in  his  work  at  Athens,  at  Corinth,  or  at 
Home,  to  dwell  morbidly,  after  the  manner  of  some,  on  his 
own  internal  exercises — to  subject  his  motives,  wearily  and  pain- 
fully, to  the  last  analysis.  He  speaks,  it'is  true,  of  his  own 
affections,  yet  of  these  mainly  in  objective  relations ;  if  his 
heart  throbs  before  us,  it  is  not  as  preying  upon  itself,  but 
as  drawn  out,  hopeful  and  exultant,  toward  Christ  and  hea- 
ven. So  aimed  he  to  draw  out  the  hearts  of  others,  employ- 
ing thus  not  only  the  method  of  our  Lord,  but  of  the  whole 
Bible.  It  was  for  this  end,  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and 
dwelt  among  us.  It  was  for  this  end,  the  God-man,  a  distinct, 
apprehensible  personality,  became  the  centre  and  sum  of  the 
inspired  volume.  Herein  is  its  chief  power,  and  the  main 
reason  why  truly  scriptural  discourse  is  at  once  so  attractive 
and  impressive.  Let  the  preacher,  then,  who  would  make  full 
proof  of  his  ministry,  drink  in  abundantly  the  spirit  of  the 
Bible ;  let  him  yield  his  whole  being  to  its  plastic  influence ; 
let  him  shape  deliberately  his  uttei;finces  by  its  patterns ;  let 
him  largely  avail  himself  of  its  inexhaustible  material.  So 
shall  a  true  and  lofty  objectivity  mark  and  energize  his  dis- 
course. 

To  the  same  end  we  would  urge  upon  the  pulpit  orator,  in- 
timate communion  with  nature.  It  has  many  genial  influences. 
It  refines  the  taste.  It  refreshes  the  worn  spirit.  Eightly  or- 
dered, it  subserves  a  devotional  temper.     But  we  speak  of  it 
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here  only  as  it  bears  on  the  topic  in  hand.  We  have,  in  na- 
ture, as  we  are  quite  willing  to  hold  with  our  Swedenborgian 
friends — avoiding,  as  we  flatter  ourselves,  all  mistaken  uses  of 
the  fact — the  types  of  all  spiritual  truth.  So  the  world  was 
made,  not  accidentally,  but  of  design.  Creation  and  Kevela- 
tion,  though  different  volumes,  are  yet,  in  a  broad  view,  on  the 
same  great  theme,  and  they  must  of  course  be  of  concordant 
import.    It  is  finely  said  by  Mrs.  Browning: 

**  That  uot  a  nataral  flo ver  can  grow  on  earth, 
Without  a  flower  upon  the  spiritual  aide, 
Sabataotial,  archetypal,  all  aglow 
With  blossoming  causes, — not  so  far  away, 
That  we  whose  spirit  sense  is  somewhat  cleared, 
May  not  catch  something  of  the  bloom  and  breath.** 

So  it  happens,  that  the  study  of  nature,  reverently  pursued, 
predisposes  and  adjusts  the  mind  to  the  apprehension  of  all 
divine  things.  Hence,  too,  the  fitness  of  natural  imagery,  to 
illustrate  the  spiritual.  What  an  emblem  of  God  is  the  sun ; 
how  aptly  are  Christ  and  his  people  represented  by  the  vine 
and  its  branches ;  what  an  expressive  symbol  of  the  grace  he 
bestows,  an  out-gushing  fountain,  or  a  flowing  river.  In  such 
illustrations,  how  does  the  Bible  abound,  the  preaching  of 
CSrist  especially.  How  do  they  help  the  apprehension  of 
truth ;  what  body  do  they  give  it ;  what  palpableness  and 
forcibleness.  They  contribute,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  ob- 
jective character  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  they  serve  the  same 
purpose  in  relation  to  preaching.  How  picturesque  do  they 
make  it;  with  what  a  various  charm  do  they  invest  it,  of 
memory,  association  and  taste,  as  well  as  spirituality.  Who 
ever  knew  the  attention  of  an  audience  flag  under  a  figure 
aptly  drawn  from  **  dear  nature  ?"  After  being  led  long  and 
wearily  over  some  arid  path  of  abstraction,  how  do  men  wel- 
come, as  an  oasis,  a  cluster  of  imagery  from  field  or  forest 

Our  only  other  suggestion  as  to  the  means  of  a  due  objectiv- 
ity in  pulpit  discourse  is,  that  the  preacher's  own  heart  be 
poured  into  it.  So  only,  according  to  all  laws  of  oratory,  can 
he  hope  to  move  his  hearers.  Apathy  in  a  speaker  must 
needs  be  soporific.    Emotion  awakens,  feeling  is  contagious. 
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It  is  in  a  higher  view,  however,  that  we  now  speak.  True 
spiritnal  feeling,  as  it  is  produced  by  the  great  massive  and 
organic  motivities  of  the  Gospel,  delights  naturally  to  dwell 
on  these,  and  to  present  them  to  others.  No  more  in  its  utter- 
ances than  in  its  meditations,  can  it  content  itself  with  dry 
abstractions.  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  month 
speaketh.  Truth,  besides,  in  the  spiritually-minded  preacher,  is 
variously  impersonated— it  is  not  merely  annourfced,  it  lives  be- 
fore us.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  an  eloquence  of  general 
character,  which  all  ages  have  held  in  high  regard,  by  which 
every  hearer  is  more  or  less  afi^ected,  as  he  listens  to  a  man 
accredited  as  of  saintly  temper,  or  renowned  for  deeds  of 
Christian  heroism.  Every  sentence  sach  a  man  utters,  though 
of  no  special  brilliancy  in  itself,  is  all  aglow  w^th  his  known 
goodness ;  while  his  lips  open,  the  panorama  of  his  life  is  un- 
rolled before  us,  its  fair  forms  at  once  illustrating  and  enforcing 
every  appeal.  "  Actions,"  says  an  old  writer,  "  are  more  liv- 
ing things  than  words ;  words  are  nothing  but  dead  resem- 
blances and  pictures  of  those  things  which  live  and  breathe  in 
actions."  If,  beside  all  this,  the  preacher  is  evidently  per- 
vaded and  thrilled  by  what  he  utters,  he  is  himself  an  embodi- 
ment of  trutL  The  substantial  verity  is  before  you,  as  he  is 
before  you.  "  All  particular  Christians,"  it  has  been  well  saidy 
"  are  so  many  mystical  Christs."  So,  eminently,  is  it  with 
him,  who,  in  the  spirit  of  his  office,  dispenses  truth  in  the 
Saviour's  name.  It  is  Christ  that  speaks  in  him ;  it  is  Christ's 
heart  that  beats  in  his  bosom — ^it  is  Christ's  tenderness  that 
beams  from  his  eye,  that  flushes  his  cheek,  that  trembles  in  his 
tones.  As  Christ  is  thus  before  you,  all  truth  is  present — he 
being  the  truth ;  and  it  is  present  in  the  best  possible  form  to 
move  the  heart  Thus,  and  only  thus — as  Christ  is  formed  in 
the  preacher,  and  ever  dominant  there,  as  not  only  in  the 
general  life  but  in  the  enunciation  of  truth,  He  is  clearly 
revealed — *' holiness,"  as  old  Herbert  has  it,  being  '*the 
character  of  the  sermon" — thus,  and  only  thus,  is  the  highest 
objectivity  attained.  We  see  what  ample  reason  there  is,  so  far 
88  the  pulpit  is  concerned,  for  the  doctrine  of  that  German 
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rhetorician  who  holds  eloquence  to  be  "  a  virtue ;"  and  it  may 
well  be  said,  both  to  those  who  bear  and  those  who  seek  the 
sacred  office,  "  What  manner  of  persons  ought  ye  to  be  in  all 
holy  conversation  and  godliness  I" 

That  there  has  been  no  little  deficiency  among  us  in  regard 
to  the  kind  of  preaching  we  have  had  under  consideration,  few, 
it  is  presumed,  will  question.  To  error  of  this  sort,  possibly, 
the  acute,  penetrating,  analytic  Yankee  mind  (I  use  the  ex- 
pression in  no  narrow  or  invidious  sense)  is  peculiarly  liable. 
Time  has  been  spent  often  in  showing  men  hovy  to  repent,  and 
how  to  believe,  which  had  been  better  employed  in  holding  up 
the  great  objects  suited  to  awaken  these  graces.  Ethical  dis- 
cussion has  trenched,  doubtless,  upon  the  sphere  of  evangelical 
inculcation ;  counsel  has  been  darkened  by  a  misty  philosophy, 
when  hearts  should  have  been  gladdened  by  ^^  the  faithful  say- 
ing." The  cross  of  Christ  has  been  overshadowed  by  curious 
inquiries  into  free  agency,  or  by  fine-spun  theories  of  moral 
government  The  modifying  influence  of  such  teaching  has 
been  manifest  often  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church.  We 
were  told,  not  long  since,  by  an  eminent  clergyman,  that  in 
looking  over  some  ninety  written  experiences,  prepared  accord- 
ing to  an  old  custom,  as  preliminary  to  admission  into  a  certain 
Kew  England  church,  and  deposited  in  its  archives,  there  was 
not  found,  in  the  whole  of  them,  a  single  distinct  and  appro- 
priate reference  to  Christ.  Not,  we  suppose,  that  the  name 
was  omitted ;  but  there  was  in  no  one  instance  such  a  recogni- 
tion of  him  as  befits  a  record  of  renewing  grace.  They  were 
all  cases  of  genuine  conversion,  it  may  be  charitably  hoped ;  for 
the  sun  shines  often  through  dense  clouds,  when  we  see  not 
his  glorious  disk.  Yet  is  the  type  of  experience  they  indicate 
just  as  imperfect  as  the  type  of  preaching  in  which  they  pro- 
bably originated.  If  the  issues  of  the  subsequent  life  could  be 
known  to  us,  we  should  find  in  them,  it  may  be  presumed,  a 
like  imperfection — an  ethical,  rather  than  an  evangelical  style 
of  thinking  and  feeling— the  great  verities  of  the  Gospel  frit- 
tered into  unimpressive  fragments — laborious  self-scrutinies, 
with  dismal  results,  results  such  as  have  darkened,  we  know, 
the  pathway  of  some  of  the  most  excellent  of  men. 
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We  rejoice  to  believe,  however,  that  there  has  been  great 
improvement  in  this  regard ;  and  we  see  all  around  ns  the 
tokens  of  continued  progress.  Even  in  the  stndj  of  theology, 
according  as  it  ever  must  with  the  general  habitudes  of  culti- 
vated mind,  there  has  been  a  change  for  the  better.  The  old 
^tomic  method  has  been  largely  displaced  by  the  dynamic. 
We  are  beginning  to  deal  now  in  Eational  Cosmologies.  Our 
somewhat  extreme  nominalism  has  been  modified  into  a  more 
realistic  cast  of  thought,  a  cast. which,  if  the  modern  lights 
save  it  from  the  old  extremes,  we  may  have  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful for.  It  has  certainly  a  vitalizing  tendency,  and,  duly  regu- 
lated, is  favorable  to  the  best  objective  presentations.  It 
crowds  with  impressive  organisms  the  whole  domain  of  the  in- 
tellect No  where  is  the  new  method  more  apparent  than  in 
the  prominence  given  to  Church  History,  and  the  shape  it  is 
taking.  It  is  no  longer  a  jejune  affair  of  dates  and  details — a 
wearisome  mechanical  construoiion ;  it  is  a  growth  rather,  a 
grand  and  almost  melodramatic  development.  Dr.  Dryasdust 
is  no  longer  a  candidate  for  a  Professor's  chair  in  that  depart- 
ment. We  are  beginning  rather  to  be  afraid — with  slight 
reason,  it  is  to  be  hoped— of  fascinating  myths  and  gorgeous 
pictorial  epics.  Dogmatic  theology,  too,  is  taking  on  a  better 
form ;  according  to  the  true  method,  as  philosophic  as  it  is 
scriptural,  Christ  is  becoming  more  and  more  its  centre  and  its. 
life.  Even  the  modern  errors,  as  those  of  the  Second  Advent- 
ists,  and  of  the  New  Church,  give  us  hints  of  the  general  ten- 
dency— ostensibly,  at  least,  they  magnify  the  Saviour.  A  like 
tendency  has  what  may  be  called  the  modern  popularization  of 
thought.  The  esoteric  is  all  becoming  the  exoteric^  Not  a 
few  privileged  disciples  alone,  but  the  6i  noX^i  are  seen  now 
both  in  the  Forch  and  the  Grarden ;  so  both  the  Forch  and  the 
Garden  cater  for  the  6i  noXXoi.  More  and  more  is  it  felt  that 
we  must  have  preaching  /or  the  people;  the  perishing  masses 
are  calling  silently  for  it,  and  our  big  tents,  our  Exeter  Halls, 
our  Westminster  Abbeys,  and  our  Acadeniies  of  Music,  are 
encouraging  the  demand.  The  influence  of  the  recent  great 
revival  has  been  in  the  same  direction.    Preaching  that  is 
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truly  for  the  people — so  our  whole  course  of  thought  has 
shown — must  be  eminently  objective.  It  must  be  mainly  the 
simple,  clear,  distinct,  personal  presentation  of  Christ  More 
and  more,  we  are  confident,  is  the  world  to  have  such  preach- 
ing ;  and  more  and  more  is  its  potency  to  be  felt  Under  God, 
it  shall  quicken  and  elevate  all  Christendom,  begetting  a 
heartier,  more  hopeful,  more  joyful,  more  outspoken  and  effect- 
ive piety.  It  shall  reach,  too,  the  lowest  depths  of  heathen 
pollution,  stirring  the  apathy  of  ages,  opening  the  pent-up 
fountain  of  tears,  and  melting  the  flinty  heart ;  as  when  its 
power  wite  so  remarkably  revealed  to  the  first  missionaries  in 
Greenland.  After  that  same  simple  and  philosophic  pattern 
shall  it  work  on,  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  going  with  it, 
till  the  one  central  Object  to  which  it  points  shall  attract  the 
adoring  gaze  of  all  the  nations. 


Akt.  in.— the  specific  unity  and  common 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  HUMAN  EACE. 

By  Rev.  J.  G-.  WiLSOir,  Terre  Hante,  Ind. 

The  Westminster  HevieWj  April,  1856,  advocatfes  a  plurality 
of  origin  of  the  varieties  of  the  human  race,  and  the  prime, 
val  diversities  of  the  principal  types  of  men.  Prof.  Agassiz 
contends  for  primordial  diversities  of  type — a  multiple  origin 
of  one  species — a  concession  in  form,  if  not  in  fact,  to  the  Bi- 
blical doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race.  Darwin,  in 
his  recent  work  on  the  Origin  of  Species,  assumes  ^'  that  those 
powers  of  nature,  which  give  rise  to  races,  {md  permanent  va- 
rieties to  plants  and  animals,  are  the  same  as  those  which  in 
much  longer  periods  produce  species,  and,  in  a  still  longer  series 
of  ages,  give  rise  to  differences  of  generic  rank."  Voltaire 
says  that  '^  none  but  blind  men  can  doubt  that  tlie  whites  and 
negroes,  the  Hottentots,  Laplanders,  Chinese  and  American 
Indians,  are  distinct  races." 
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The  following  extracts  are  from  "  Types  of  Mankind,*'  by 
Gliddon  and  Kott,  1854,  concerning  the  Biblical  account  of 
creation : 

"  Viewed  as  a  narrative  inspired  by  the  Most  High,  its  con. 
ceits  are  pitiful  and  its  revelations  false.  How  then  are  its 
crude  and  juvenile  hypotheses  about  human  creation  to  be 
viewed?         ♦        *        * 

**Tiirough  the  slow  but  unerring  laws  of  human  advance- 
ment iir  knowledge,  by  the  time  that  theologists  shall  have 
accomplished  their  metaphysical  transition,  and  hs^ve  awakened 
to  the  stern  realities  of  the  case,  the  development  of  the  science 
will  have  rendered  any  new  translation  altogether  supereroga- 
tory, among  the  educated,  who  are  creating  new  religions  for 
themselves.        *        *        * 

**  Nor  can  it  be  rationally  affirmed  that  Orang-outang  and 
Chimpanzee  are  more  widely  separated  from  certain  African 
and  Oceanic  negroes,  than  are  the  latter  from  the  Teutonic  or 
Pelasgic  types.  No  line  can  be  drawn  between  men  and  ani- 
inals  on  the  ground  of  reason,  and  more  than  one  of  the  sav- 
age races  of  men  possess  no  perceptible  moral  or  religious 
ideas." 

According  to  these  philosophers,  the  remediless  degradation 
of  many  of  the  races  of  mankind,  and  their  final  extinction, 
must  be  the  ultimate  result  of  the  triumphs  of  science;  for 
any  inherent  recognition  of  Divine  Providence,  and  of  moral 
and  spiritual  improvement,  are  ideas  too  exalted  for  the  cere- 
bral organizations  of  sundry  inferior  types  of  men.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  many  superficial  and  skeptical  works  have 
obtained  a  wide  circulation  under  the  pretence  of  devotion  to 
science,  characterized  rather  by  hostility  to  religion  than  by 
accurate  statements,  logical  reasoning,  earnest  investigation, 
or  any  evidence  of  love  for  the  truth. 

The  origin  of  species  is  a  mystery  which  is  not  susceptible 
of  explanation  by  any  natural  law  that  has  yet  been  discov- 
ered. Superstition  and  ignorant  credulity  may  incline  men  to 
take  on  trust  whatever  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  science, 
especially  if  it  assumes  a  positive  or  dogmatic  form ;  but  phi- 
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loBophj  demands  careful  examination  and  rigorous  proof  of 
every  proposition,  whether  affirmative  or  negative.  There  is 
no  historic  evidence  of  the  creation  of  the  several  distinct 
types  of  the  haman  family.  Man  has  the  power  of  migration 
and  of  acclimation — and  it  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  philoso- 
phical induction,  to  multiply  miracles  to  accomplish  a  result 
practicable  by  natural  processes.  The  assumption  of  a  multi- 
ple origin  of  the  several  varieties  of  the  human  family,  is  a 
mere  hypothesis,  unsustained  by  any  reliable  evidence. 

Some  of  the  varieties  of  mankind  are  very  ancient,  ante- 
dating the  records  of  profane  iiistory.  Several  leading  types 
of  men  were  accurately  delineated  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt 
several  thousand  years  ago ;  but  there  must  have  been  an  an- 
tecedent period,  long  enough  to  have  given  origin  to  any  num- 
ber of  types,  whether  under  the  influence  of  natural  causes, 
in  the  infancy  of  the  race,  favorable  to  spontaneous  varieties, 
or  in  virtue  of  direct  miraculous  interposition,  as  in  the  con- 
fusion of  tongues  and  the  dispersion  of  the  race,  according  to 
the  Mosaic  history. 

L  There  are  various  means  by  which  the  several  varieties 
of  the  human  race  may  have  been  produced. 

(1.)  The  control  of  physical  influences  is  dominant  over  the 
individual  in  the  early  period  of  life,  and  over  the  race  in  the 
course  of  time,  operating  gradually  but  steadily  through  suc- 
cessive generations.  The  isothermal  line  does  not  correspond 
precisely  with  the  parallels  of  latitude,  ]>ut  varies  ten  or  fifteen 
degrees,  modified  by  elevation  above  the  sea,  desert  tracts  of 
country,  oceanic  currents,  the  prevailing  course  of  the  winds, 
proximity  to  the  open  sea,  and  other  meteorological  conditions. 
The  presence  of  mountains,  lakes,  rivers,  the  size,  form  and 
articulations  of  continents,  have  a  marked  effect,  as  Strabo 
lo^g  ago  observed,  on  the  climate  and  civilization  of  nations. 

iNatural  history  presents  striking  illustrations  of  the  influ- 
ence of  qlimate  and  culture,  not  only  in  respect  to  form  and 
nutrition,  but  also  as  to  the  coloring  matter  of  the  skin,  feath- 
ers and  hair.  Dr.  Bachman  says,  as  the  result  of  his  long  ex- 
tended observations,  "  that  every  vertebrated  animal  from  the 
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horse  down  to  tbe  canary  bird  and  goldfinch,  is  subject  in  a 
state  of  domestication,  to  very  great  and  striking  varietiesi 
and  that  in  the  majority  of  species,  these  varieties  are  much 
greater  than  are  exhibited  in  any  of  the  numerons  varieties  of 
the  human  race."  The  wolf,  like  man  a  cosmopolite,  is  white 
in  the  Korth,  clouded  in  Missouri,  red  in  Texas,  and  black  in 
the  South.  Birds,  beasts,  flowers  and  fishes  in  Southern  climes 
are  more  highly  colored,  as  to  feathers,  petals  and  scales,  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  world ;  while  as  we  approach  the  poles, 
bears,  foxes,  hares,  crows  even,  in  a  word,  every  thing  assumes 
the  common  livery  of  grey  or  white. 

The  intertropical  region  is  the  seat  of  the  darkest  varieties 
of  men ;  while  the  fairer  race  are  found  uniformly  remote 
from  the  tropics,  and  especially  in  elevated  and  mountainous 
districts  of  country ;  becoming  gradually  brown,  copper-col- 
ored, olive,  changing  through  all  the  intermediate  shades  to 
fair  and  sanguine,  as  we  proceed  toward  the  North.  The 
change  of  climate  by  the  removal  of  forests,  the  drainage  of 
marshes,  and  the  introduction  of  agriculture  and  the  arts, 
induces  a  change  of  the  inhabitants,  in  correspondence  with 
these  external  conditions.  The  red-haired,  blue-eyed  men  of 
Europe,  described  by  Tacitus  and  other  !f^man  authors,  less 
than  two  thous^d  years  ago,  have  nearly  all  disappeared. 
Emigrants  to  a  new  climate,  especially  in  a  different  latitude, 
or  temperature,  undergo  changes  in  accordance  with  surround- 
ing conditions, — changes  manifest  in  the  firA  and  second  gen- 
erations, of  which  we  have  illustrations  in  the  peculiar  Ame- 
rican type  of  character,  different  from  that  t)f  England,  or 
Scotland,  or  Germany.  Even  a  removal  from  New  England 
to  the  We^ern  prairies,  has  a  marked  influence  on  the  physi- 
cal appearance  and  character ;  and  that  which  is  secured  by 
acclimation  in  the  first  generation,  becomes  constitutional  in 
the  second  and  third. 

The  Jews,  though  isolated  by  their  religious  observances, 
have  become  assimilated  in  physical  characteristics  to  the  na- 
tions among  whom  they  sojourn.  Though  bearing  the  com- 
mon marks  of  the  race,  they  take  on,  also,  the  peculiar  climac- 
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tic  indices  of  the  several  cbuntries  in  which  they  have  found 
asylums.  The  brunette  complexion  and  dar'k  hsdr,  t^haracter- 
istic  of  the  race  in  Syria  and  Southern  Europe,  give  place  in 
the  North  of  Europe  to  a  fair  complei^on  and  brown  hair ; 
while  those  settled  some  centuries  ago  on  the  coast  of  Mala- 
bar have  become  nearly  black,  being  assimilated  in  color  to 
that  of  the  Hindoos  around  them.  The  different  tribes  of 
Arabs  present  every  variety  of  color,  coinciding  mainly  with 
varieties  of  climate,  from  the  intense  blackness  of  the  negro 
skin  to  the  swarthy  hue  of  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  Europe. 
The  inhabitants  of  Hindostan  differ  widely  in  color,  being 
dark,  copper-colored,  or  comparatively  fair,  in  the  several 
provinces,  according  to  latitude  and  elevation  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  Indo-European  family,  connected  historically 
and  by  affinity  of  language,  extends  across  Western  Asia, 
through  Europe,  from  Hindostan  to  the  British  Mes,  present- 
ing almost  every  variety  of  color. 

The  fact  that  dark  people  do  not  readily  lose  their  charac- 
teristic hue  when  living  in  temperate  climates,  does  not  mili- 
tate against  the  force  of  this  argument ;  for  a  mark  once  ac- 
quired by  a  family  is  perpetuated  by  hereditary  transmission, 
and  of  course  does  not  disappear  immediately  on  the  removal 
of  the  original  formative  influenced ;  and  it  is  a  familiar  fact, 
that  a  hue  acquired  during  a  few  days'  exposure  to  a  Southern 
sky,  may  be  retained  for  weeks  or  even  months.  The  color 
varies  with  the  season,  and  is  changed  by  exposure  to  the  sun 
and  winds,  in  accordance  with  the  chemical  laws  of  the  action 
of  light  and  heat  upon  the  rete  mucosum^  or  coloring  matter 
of  the  skin. 

(2.)  Variety  is  not  dependent  wholly  upon  color.  The  Eu- 
ropean variety,  or  the  Caucasian,  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
race,  is  marked  by  various  shades  of  color.  Color  is  arbitrary, 
incidental  and  independent  of  unity  or  diversity  of  origin- 
Ttie  distinctions  made  on  the  ground  of  color,  are  historically 
and  philologically  incorrect.  Amopg  the  white  or  fair  varie- 
ties we  find  the  Hamite  Abyssinian,  the  Semitic  Arabian,  and 
the  Japhetic  Greek ;  the  Ediiopian  is  separated  from  the  cog- 
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nate  Abyssinian,  and  the  dark  Hindoo  from  the  pale  races, 
speaking,  like  him,  tongues  allied  to  the  Sanskrit. 

By  the  evidence  of  language,  it  is  proved  tjiat  the  Georgian 
and  Caucasian  nations,  though  presenting  the  oval  form  of  cra- 
nium and  beauty  and  symmetry  of  the  Greeis,  are  really  of  Mon- 
golian origin,  and  have  no  direct  affinity  with  the  nations  whom 
they  are  supposed  to  represent.  The  Caucasian  type  of  cra- 
nial formation  may  be  found  among  the  various  colors,  with 
every  intermediate  gradation,  from  the  fair  and  florid  of  the 
Northern  European,  to  the  dusky,  or  even  black  hue,  of  the 
races  bordering  upon,  or  lying  between  the  tropics.  The  Nu- 
bians and  the  Australians  are  black,  but  unlike  the  negro  variety 
in  conformation.  Some  of  the  people  of  Southern  Africa, 
though  black,  have  fine  forms  and  regular  features,  scarcely 
different  from  Europeans,  whil6  those  residing  in  higher  lati. 
tudes,  and  in  mountainous  districts  of  country,  approximate 
to  a  fair  complexion,  as  we  are  assured  by  Dr.  Grant,  Living. 
Btone,  and  other  missionaries  and  travellers. 

The  quality  of  the  hair  affords  no  well-defined  lines  of  de- 
marcation between  the  several  varieties  of  the  humanffamily. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  skeleton,  and  especially  of  the 
skull  inclosing  the  brain,  in  which  men  differ  widely  from  one 
another  t  variation  takes  place  readily  in  the  color  of  the  skin 
and  hair,  in  the  stature  anS  proportions  of  the  body,  and  in  the 
form  of  the  skull,  from  the  influence  of  climate,  food,  culture 
and  habit.  Man's  habits  of  life  being  artificial 'are  favorable 
to  the  production  of  varieties.  So  too,  his  intelligence  and 
means  of  migration,  and  susceptibility  of  education  physically 
and  psychically.  He  is  more  widely  distributed  than  other 
animals.  A  deficient  sustenance  may  check  the  growth  of  in- 
dividuals and  families,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  and 
permanent  variety.  It  is  well  known  by  physiologists  that 
the  form  and  nutrition  of  animals  are  modified  by  food,  traces 
of  the  diet  being  found  in  the  blood,  in  the  muscles,  in  the 
quality  and  tone  of  the  nerves,  and  even  in  the  bones,  as  of 
Bwine  fed  on  the  madder  root  The  habits,  form,  disposition, 
color,  and  even  the  size,  not  only  of  animals,  but  of  men,  are 
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dependent  upon  climate,  diet,  modes  of  life,  and  other  external 
conditions. 

Compared  with  the  Patagonians,  the  dwarfed  Esqaimanx 
are  a  race  of  pigmies.  The  Digger  Indians  are  more  degraded 
than  the  tribes  which  subsist  by  the  chase.  It  is  said  by  Dr. 
John  Kae,  that  the  complexion  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders  has 
been  changed  by  the  introduction  of  clothing.  Nations  ex- 
posed to  the  requisite  conditions,  as  to  climate  and  mode  of 
life,  may  pass  through  an  ascending  or  descending  scale,  both 
as  to  color  and  form.  The  slow  movements  of  nature  must  not 
be  mistaken  for  absolute  rest. 

The  configuration  of  the  skeleton,  the  form  of  the  cranium, 
and  the  general  expression  of  countenance,  are  dependent 
upon  the  condition  and  development  of  the  brain,  and  this  is 
dependent  upon  diet,  nutrition,  habits  of  life,  intellectual  ali- 
ment and  excitement,  and  the  various  instrumental  uses  to 
which  it  is  subjected. 

(3.)  New  varieties  of  men  have  been  formed  within  a  com- 
paratively recent  period.  In  the  time  of  Tacitus,  the  Finns 
were  as  savage  as  the  Lapps.  Now,  they  are  unlike  in  habits 
and  character ;  the  one  nomadic  and  savage,  the  other  settled 
and  civilized ;  the  one  short  and  uncouth  in  personal  appear- 
ance, the  other  comparatively  a  fine-looking  race  of  men.  A 
remarkable  example  of  degradation  is  afforded  in  the  conver- 
sion of  certain  Hottentot  tribes  into  Bushmen,  the  lowest  in  the 
scale  of  savage  life ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Guinea 
coast  negroes  are  the  degraded  fragments  of  superior  tribes. 
The  mines  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  monuments  of  Central 
America  are  indicative  of  an  earlier  and  higher  degree  of  civil- 
ization. It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  some  tribes  have  fallen 
so  low,  and  become  so  degraded  and  enfeebled,  phjrsicallj  as 
well  as  morally  and  spiritually,  as  to  be  hopelessly  and  irre- 
coverably lost.  It  is  said  that  there  is  no  person  living  who  is 
able  to  read  David  Brainerd's  translation  of  the  Bible.  The 
tribe  has  perished ;  and  the  language  is  lost,  except  as  preserved 
in  the  Sacred  Record. 

The  Magyar  race  in  Hungary,  Tartars,  driven  from  an  inhos- 
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pitable  climate  in  Asia,  perhaps  ten  centuries  ago,  finding  a 
home  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  portions  of  Soathern  Europe, 
have  changed  their  habits,  stature,  cranial  formation,  and  gen- 
eral appearance,  and  have  become  one  of  the  finest  races  in 
the  world,  retaining  just  enough  of  the  Tartar  cast  of  counte- 
nance to  indicate  their  origin. 

The  Turks  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  of  Persia,  though  of 
the  same  stock  as  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Central  Asia,  having 
during  eight  centuries  made  advances  in  civilization,  are,  in 
form  and  appearance,  becoming  assimilated  gradually  to  the 
likeness  of  Europeans.  "  In  1611,"  says  Hugh  Miller,  "  and  af- 
terwards, on  the  success  of  the  British,  1641,  great  multitudes  of 
the  native  Irish  were  driven  from  Ulster  and  Armagh,  and  the 
South  of  Downs,  into  the  mountainous  tract  extending  from 
the  Barony  of  Fleurs  eastward  to  the  sea,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  kingdom,  exposed  to  the  worst  eflfects  of  hunger  and  ig- 
norance, the  two  great  brutalizers  of  the  human  race ;  and  the 
descendants  of  tliose  exiles  are  now  distinguished,  physically, 
by  great  degradation,  open  projecting  mouths,  prominent  teeth, 
exposed  gumsj  advancing  cheek-bones,  depressed  noses,  short 
bodies,  5^^  feet  on  an  average,  bow-legged,  abortively  featured, 
their  clothing  a  wisp  of  rags,  spectres  of  a  people  oncp  well- 
grown,  able-bodied,  now  bearing  barbarism  on  their  very  front, 
stalking  abroad  into^he  daylight  of  civilization,  the  annual 
apparition  of  Irish  ugliness  and  Irish  want" 

The  most  powerful  causes  of  the  changes  and  wide  diversi- 
ties of  the  race  are  civilization  and  barbarism.  Even  the  occu- 
pations of  daily  life,  and  the  social  and  religious  habits,  are 
powerful  causes  of  modification  and  change  in  the  form  and  ap- 
pearance of  different  classes  of  society.  The  hereditary  pau- 
pers of  our  large  cities  constitute  a  distinct  class,  whose  form 
and  complexion  tell  of  the  general  degradation.  The  waifs 
-and  stragglers  of  society,  who  fall  behind  in  the  general  march 
of  progress,  separated  by  condition  from  society,  and  united  to 
one  another  by  wants,  interests,  and  the  feelings  common  to 
the  clan,  might  easily,  especially  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world, 
or  on  large  continents,  or  remote  islands,  pass  into  distinct  fami- 
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lies  and  tribes,  with  different  habits,  uid  modified  dialects  and 
languages.  The  Soodras  of  Hindostan  are  blackened  hj  ex- 
posure, and  dwarfed  by  restricted  food  and  frequent  destitu- 
tion, while  the  lordly  Brahmins,  sitting  under  the  shade,  and 
revelling  in  abundance,  possess  a  commanding  stature,  and 
comparatively  fair  complexions. 

The  condition  is  the  result  and  index  of  character  and  power. 
As  with  families  and  tribes,  so  with  nations  in  the  revolutions 
of  the  wheel  of  fortune ;  the  servants  of  to*day  are  the  masters 
of  to-morrow ;  so  that  in  a  few  generations  the  character  and 
relative  position  of  tribes  and  nations  is  changed.  Cicero  pro- 
nounced the  savage  Britons  blockheads,  fit  only  for  slavery. 
The  Greeks  called  all  men  barbarians  but  themselves.  The 
Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Eomans  and  Saracens,  have 
each  in  turn  held  the  supremacy  in  the  literary  and  political 
world,  and  each  in  turn  has  sunk  into  listlessness  and  ignor- 
ance. The  Chinese  and  Hindoos  have  been  for  ages  in  a  pro- 
cess of  national  and  personal  deterioration.  Spain  and  Mexico 
are  rapidly  sinking  under  the  triple  burden  of  ignorance, 
superstition  and  despotism.  Despotism,  wherever  it  reigns, 
covers  the  land  with  darkness.  Liberty  and  religion  scatter 
the  light,  as  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun. 

(4.)  The  isolation  of  families  by  climate  or  custom,  and  the 
consequent  habit  of  intermarriage  between  those  of  the  same 
type  of  character,  is  another  powerful  cause  of  permanent  pe- 
culiarities, and  new  varieties  of  the  human  race ;  of  which  we 
have  illustrations  in  the  Jews,  in  the  high  caste  races  of  India, 
in  the  inhabitants  of  remote  islands,  and  quiet  non-commercial 
people,  and  in  the  royal  families  of  Bourbon,  and  of  Haps- 
burgh,  in  whose  house  a  peculiar  thickness  of  the  under-lip 
has  been  hereditary,  ever  since  the  marriage,  some  centuries 
ago,  with  the  Polish  family  of  Jagellon,  whence  it  came. 
l^ese  changes,  as  well  as  those  produced  by  acclimation,  are 
transmitted  by  descent,  so  that  what  was  at  first  acquired,  be- 
comes in  a  few  generations  congenital,  constituting  a  new 
variety. 

The  permanence  of  a  variety  does  not  prove  it  to  be  a  dis- 
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tinct  fipedes.  The  power  of  resisting  the  inflaence  of  climate 
and  other  external  conditions,  though  acquired  with  diflSculty, 
may  be  regnlarly  transmitted,  and  become  a  characteristic  of 
the  people,  extending  throngh  generations.  Even  acquired  in- 
strincts  and  mental  habitudes  and  tendencies  may  become  he- 
reditary, showing  that  the  psychical  as  well  as  the  physical  char- 
acter of  the  races,  is  dependent  upon  climate,  training  and 
other  external  and  disciplinary  forces.  The  habits  of  watch- 
fulness and  cunning,  or  of  courage,  formed  and  strengthened 
by  the  presence  of  enemies  and  dangers,  may  become  crystal- 
lized in  family  traits  and  instincts  and  national  peculiarities. 
The  cowardice  of  the  Hindoo,  the  cunning  of  the  Italian,  the 
courage  of  the  Frenchman,  the  dogged  stubbornness  of  the 
Englishman,  and  the  impulsive  enthusiasm  of  the  Anglo-Ame- 
rican are  apposite,  striking,  and  almost  proverbial. 

Parents,  whether  good  or  evil,  honorable  or  degraded,  oc- 
cupy a  federal  and  representative  position,  and  when  cut  off 
from  the  advantages  and  restraints  of  civilization  and  religion, 
become  the  founders  of  a  degraded  and  declining  race,  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  mysterious  but  inexorable  law  of  descent, 
by  which  the  children  bear  the  iniquities,  as  they  inherit  the 
character  and  virtues  of  the  fathers.  The  entire  social  system 
is  built  upon  the  representative  principle.  The  regal  charac- 
ter of  the  Japhetic  races,  may  have  been,  was  doubtless,  germ- 
inally  in  Japheth  himself.  ♦  Not  only  stature,  color,  traits  of 
character,  gout,  consumption,  madness,  and  variable  features 
of  the  body  are  propagated,  constituting  family  or  national 
peculiarities ;  but  dispositions,  talents,  genius,  wit  or  dulness, 
cowardice  or  heroism,  running  in  streams  from  generation  to 
generation ;  the  peculiarities  of  the  head  of  the  family  some- 
times reappearing  with  orginal  lustre  and  power  in  one  of  his 
descendants  of  the  third  or  fourth  generation. 

In  reference  to  the  Indo-European  nations,  whose  languages 
are  formed  upon  the  same  base  with  the  ancient  Sanskrit,  Dr. 
Latham  observes,  that  they  present  an  encroaching  frontier, 
"there  being  no  instance  of  its  permanent  displacement  by  any 
other  race,  save  in  the  case  of  the  Arab  dominion  in  Spain, 
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which  has  ceased ;  in  that  of  the  Turkish  dominion  in  Tur- 
key and  Asia  Minor,  which  is  destined  to  expire,  being  upheld 
by  extraneous  influences  for  political  purposes ;  and  in  tha^ 
of  the  Magyars  in  Hungary,  who  maintain  their  ground 
through  their  complete  assimilation  to  the  Ihdo-European  char- 
acter ;  while  in  most  cases,  the  people  of  conquered  provinces, 
decline  and  disappear  before  them."  The  greatest  enlargement 
of  the  Japhetic  races  has  occuiTed  since  the  discovery  of 
America,  and  the  prophecy  of  Noah  instill  in  process  of  ful- 
fillment 

n.  There  is  little  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  actual  dis- 
tribution  of  mankind  over  the  earth  by  natural  agencies ;  while 
the  doctrine  of  a  multiple  origin,  or  primordial  diversities  of 
type,  involves  the  idea  of  a  needless  miracle  of  creation  many 
times  repeated. 

(1.)  Passion,  interest,  ambition,  war, 'commerce,  and  quiet 
and  fear  even,  are  constant  and  imperative,  as  dispersive 
forces.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  men  ignorant 
of  the  modern  art  of  navigation  may  have  reached  the  shores 
of  America,  Australia,  and  the  widely  separated  islands  of  the 
Pacific. 

(2.)  The  oceanic  currents,  and  the  course  of  the  winds,  con- 
tribute to  the  wide  dispersion  of  mankind,  in  small  vessels, 
and  even  in  open  canoes.  In  one  case  on  record,  a  party  of 
thirty  persons,  in  two  canoes,  were  drifted  eight  hundred  miles 
to  the  Island  of  Samar,  in  1696.  In  another  instance,  a 
party  was  drifted  fifteen  hundred  miles,  having  been  on  the 
open  sea  for  eight  months,  subsisting  on  the  produce  of  the 
ocean,  and  obtaining  fresh  water  from  the  clouds.  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  says :  "That  parties  might  be  drifted  in  canoes,  by  tides 
and  currents  to  distant  shores,  from  Africa  to  South  America, 
from  Spain  to  the  Azores,  and  thence  to  North  America,"  It 
is  said  that  Japanese  mariners  have  been  brought  in  disabled 
vessels  over  to  the  coast  of  America. 

(3.)  The  necessity  of  hunting  and  fishing,  as  means  of  sup- 
port, is  the  occasion  of  migration  and  someticflies  of  wide  dis- 
persion ;  for  it  is  estimated  that  eight  hundred  acres  of  hunt- 
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ing  ground  will  produce  only  as  much  food  as  half  an  acre  of 
arable  land. 

Evidence  of  the  temporary  sojourn  of  the  Aztecs,  on  the 
borders  of  Lake  Superior,  and  also  in  the  valley  of  Salt  La]ce, 
has  been  discovered  in  the  indiistrial  remains,  copper  tools 
and  other  mining  implements,  disentombed  in  those  regions. 
The  rapid  and  wide  extension  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  an 
illustrative  example  in  modern  times.  Not  less  remarkable  is 
the  extension  of  the  Malay  race  over  a  'wide  ocean  area,  em- 
bracing two  hundred  degrees  of  latitude  and  seventy  degrees 
of  longitude.  The  Indo-European  languages  extend  from  the 
Ganges  to  the  coast  of  Iceland,  through  the  Indian,  Persian, 
Greek,  Italian,  QeYman  and  Celt.  The  affinity  of  languages 
is  indisputable.  All  the  Semitic  languages  are  branches  of  a 
common  stock,  and  these,  as  shown  by  Donaldson,  are  connected 
with  the  Slavonian,  or  Sarmatian  tongues.  The  Esquimaux 
of  Arctic  America  are  identical  in  structure  and  language, 
with  their  neighbors  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  Behring's  Straits. 
"The  Aleutian  chain  of  Islands,"  says  Lieut.  Maury,  "  connect 
the  continents  of  Asia  and  America,  at  the  most  practicable 
points;  and  it  begins  precisely  opposite  to  that  part  of  the 
Asiatic  coast,  north-east  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  quite 
above  the  Japanese  group,  where  we  should  expect  the  Mon- 
golic  and  Tartar  hordes  to  have  been  precipitated  upon  these 
shores." 

(4.)  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  after  a  rigid  induction  of  facts,  adopts 
the  following  conclusion :  "  Were  the  whole  of  mankind  now 
cut  off,  with  the  exception  of  one  family,  inhabiting  the  old  or 
new  continent,  or  Australia,  or  even  some  coral  islet  of  the 
Pacific,  we  might  expect  their  descendants — though  they  would 
never  become  more  enlightened  than  the  South  Sea  Islanders, 
or  the  Esquimaux — to  spread,  in  the  course  of  ages,  over  the 
whole  earth,  diffused  partly  by  the  tendency  of  population  to 
increase  in  a  limited  district,  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence, 
and  partly  by  the  occasional  drifting  of  canoes,  by  tides  and 
currents,  to  distant  shores."  When,  therefore,  a  new  coral 
island  emerges  from  the  sea,  and  is  covered  with  vegetable  and 
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animal  life,  the  result  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  a  new  creation, 
another  miracle,  bnt  rather  to  means  of  transport  from  other 
countries,  by  birds,  or  winds,  or  waves,  or  oceanic  currents,  or 
the  accidents  and  adventures  of  marine  life. 

Natural  causes  are  sufficient — wars,  commerce,  search  for 
food,  oceanic  currents,  winds,  thoughtless  adventure  and  acci- 
dent, proposed  migrations,  and  military  conquestsr-to  account 
for  the  wide  dispersion  of  the  human  race  throi^hout  the  in* 
hospitable  regions  of  iJie  frigid  zone,  and  the  pestiferous  plains 
of  tropical  climes,  as  well  aa  the  fertile  and  inviting  fidds  of 
temperate  countries. 

,  m.  The  objections  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  multiple  origin  of 
the  human  race  are  numerous  and  insuperable. 

(1.)  It  cannot  be  proved  that  the  dijQferent  types  of  men  were 
severally  created.  The  inference  that  the  distinctions  were 
original,  because  existing  prior  to  the  historic  period,  is  not 
legitimate.  It  is  a  mere  assumption.  The  causes  in  active 
operation  during  the  ante-historic  periods,  were  sufficient  for  all 
the  changes  and  variations,  now  permanent,  by  force  of  original 
causes,  and  also  by  virtue  of  hereditary  transmission.  Even 
the  monumental  evidences  do  not  go  back  to  the  creation  of 
any  one  type,  and  to  say  that  they  prove  original  divenity  is 
a  sheer  sophism. 

(2.)  To  ask  a  multiple  origin  for  a  simple  species,  is  to  ask 
more  than  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  observed  phenomena. 
Positive  proof  is  required  to  substantiate  such  an  opinion. 
That  a  single  species  may  have  sprung  from  two  or  from  several 
origins,  is  merely  a  hypothesis ;  for  we  cannot  logically  assume 
a  cause  or  causes  more  numerous  than  the  effect  demands.  The 
Amission  that  the  individuals,  or  varieties  of  a  species,  may  or 
may  not  have  had  a  common  origin,  unsettles  the  very  founda- 
tions of  science.  The  hypothesis  of  Agassiz  and  Darwin  is 
therefore  untenable,  on  grounds  purely  natural.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  any  one  species  can  give  origin  to  another,  or 
that  any  organized  structure  can  be  originated  from  dead  mat- 
ter under  any  natural  law.  There  is  no  evidence  of  a  scale  of 
beings,  and  of  a  gradual  advance  toward  perfection  in  the  sue- 
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cesBion  of  geological  periods,  of  gradual  development  of  higher 
from  lower  forms ;  the  geologic  law  presenting  rather  the  ap- 
pearance of  every  type  in  its  highest  perfection,  and  a  develop- 
ment by  the  introduction  of  new  types,  or  modifications  of 
lypes."  (Dmoson.)  "  The  theory  of  a  transmutation  of  species  is 
not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  succession  of  organized  beings 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  is  totally  inadmissible,  and 
diametrically  opposed  to  every  thing  that  we  learn  from  the 
study  of  Zoology  and  Physiology."  {LyeU)  All  the  observa- 
.tions  and  researches  of  thirty  centuries,  since  the  embalming 
of  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals,  proclaim  the  permanence  of 
species. 

(3.)  Specific  forms  cannot  be  developed  by  natural  law.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  variation  is  uniformly  in  the  direction 
of  degeneracy,  when  spontaneous  elevation  is  slow  and  difficult, 
requiring  culture  and  skill.  Some  varieties  perpetuate  them- 
selves, and  consequently  have  been  mistaken  for  species.' 

The  extent  of  the  variation  is  dependent  upon  the  number 
and  power  of  the  extraneous  and  unnatural  influenoes  operating 
upon  the  species.  Man's  natural  home  is  the  region  of  per- 
petual summer,  and  the  cradle  of  the  race  was  doubtless  in  the 
tempei'ate  climates,  where  now,  as  in  every  age,  he  has  attained 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection ;  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
East,  not  far  from  the  Caucasian  range  of  mountains,  around 
which  all  the  old  seats  of  civilization  spread  themselves — ^Nine- 
veh, Babylon,  Egypt,  Syria,  Greece ;  and  as  we  proceed  out- 
wards from  this  centre,  the  course  is  not  progress  vpwardsy  but 
downwards^  proving  not  only  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall,  btit  of 
consequent  degradation — ^a  series  of  falls,  contrary  to  the  de- 
velopment hypothesis ;  a  progress  from  civilization  to  barbar- 
ism ;  a  succession  of  cataracts  in  the  stream  of  life,  marking 
the  degrees  in  something  like  the  following  order :  the  Lapps, 
Hottentots,  Mongolians,  Indians,  Australians,  Fuegians,  ]^e- 
groes,  Bushmen^ 

(4.)  K  the^e  are  numerous  primeval  types  of  mankind ;  if,  as 
is  assumed,  anatomy,  zoology,  the  laws  of  geographical  dis- 
tribution, and  the  monumental  history  of  Egypt,  prove  the  ex- 
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istence  of  such  types,  they  of  course  indicate  the  exact  number. 
But  the  advocates  of  such  plurality  of  species,  or  diversity 
of  origin,  do  not  agree  among  themselvq^  as  to  the  precise 
number.  Jaguenot  makes  only  three,  Agassiz  eight,  and  Dr. 
Morton  five,  with  various  subordinate  divisions,  making  twen- 
ty-two in  all. 

(S.)  The  essential  characteristics  of  species  are  wanting  in 
the  several  varieties  or  races  of  mankind.  One  race  shades  off 
into  another.  The  characteristics  run  into  one  another,  so  that 
the  varieties  have  no  distinct  limits,  being  not  only  arbitrary,- 
but  incapable  of  zoological  definition.  Moreover,  they  are  not 
permanent:  The  Arab  is  fair  in  the  mountains  of  Yemen,  but 
dusky  or  black  in  lower  Mesopotamia,  and  in  Nubia.  The 
Anglo- American  is  easily  distinguishable  from  his  cousin,  the 
Englishman.  The  French  Canadian  is  widely  different  from 
the  Gaul,  not  only  in  form  and  appearance,  but  in  language. 

(6.)  To  assume  a  multiple  origin  of  the  several  varieties,  is 
eminently  unphilosophical,  not  only  because  not  sustained  by 
any  evidendfe,  but  also  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  Divine 
mode  to  work  miracles  to  secure  results  within  the  range  of 
natural  causes.  Had  the  Arctic  man  been  created  in  his  snow- 
clad  and  dreary  climate,  he  must  have  perished,  unless  pre- 
served miraculously ;  for  life  can  be  preserved  during  the  long 
winter  only  by  stores  provided  in  summer,  with  the  aid  of  im- 
plements and  materials  before  provided.  Se  could  not  have 
survived  a  single  season  without  a  succession  of  miracles.  It  is 
therefore  a  gratuitous  assumption,  that  the  several  varieties  of 
men  w^re  originally  fitted  in  structure  and  constitution  to  the 
stations  and  climates  which  they  now  occupy. 

(7.)  The  theory  of  the  multiple  origin  of  the  human  race,  in 
whatever  way  put,  or  under  whatever  disguise,  renders  the 
Bible-history  of  the  creation  of  man  worthless,  as  it  destroys 
the  brotherhood  of  the  race,  and  the  universality  of  the  Atone- 
ment, "  For,  as  by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made 
sinners;  so,  by  the  obedience  of  one,  shall  many  be  made 
righteous." 
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(8.)  The  materialistic  school  have  never  been  able  to  account, 
satisfactorily,  on  their  principles,  for  the  first  step  of  progress, 
either  of  language  or  of  thought.  The  assumption  of  time 
*does  not  explain  the  difficulty ;  for  millions  of  ages  cannot  de- 
velop a  brute  into  a  man,  any  more  than  reason  can  spring 
from  unreason.  Any  theory  or  hypothesis  which,  in  the  last 
analysis,  resolves  itself  into  absurdity  or  Atheism,  must  be  false. 
True  science  recognizes  the  established  relations  of  causes  and 
effects.  The  theory  of  spontaneous  development  and  multiple 
origin  of  species  is  illogical  and  absurd ;  inasmuch  as  it 
makes  inanimate,  unreasoning  nature  to  be  the  author  of  ra- 
tional responsible  man;  which,  carried  to  its  ultimate  result, 
makes  God  to  be  the  creature  of  nature,  rather  than  nature  the 
creation  of  God. 

pThe  argiunenta  in  &yor  of  the  unity  of  the  raoe  wUl  be  given  in  a  fdture  num- 
ber of  the  Rbydbw.] 


Art.  IV.— condition  OF  THE  JEWISH  MIND 
KELATIVE  TO  THE  SORIPTUKES. 

By  Rsv.  B.  W.  Hookbb,  D.D.,  Pairhaven,  Vt 

In  our  last  Article  upon  this  subject,*  were  shown  the  evi- 
dences of  Jewish  dissatisfaction  with  Eabbinism  and  the  Tal- 
mud ;  the  inclination  of  multitudes  to  relieve  themselves  from 
the  spiritual  oppression  under  which  they  suffer ;  and  the  turn- 
ing of  many  minds  to  their  own  Sacred  Scriptures,  for  religious 
light  and  instruction. 

The  long  estrangement  of  that  interesting  people  from  their 
own  Old  Testament,  and  their  enslavement  to  Babbinism  and 

♦  No.  IV.,  pp.  618-642.  In  addition  to  the  authorities  already  given  for  the 
fiicts  embraced  in  this  series  of  Articles,  we  here  add,  The  Jewish  Ex^sitor^  Month- 
ly'IfiteUigenceTj  and  Jewish  Intelligencer^  published  bj  the  London  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christianity  among  the  Jews,  coming  down  to  the  present  year,  and  rio'j 
with  the  details  of  intelligence  respecting  the  work  of  Jewish  eyaDgelization. 
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tiie  Talmud,  I^  donbtless  come  of  this,  among  many  other 
causes,  that  the  Hebrew,  in  its  primitive  simplicity  and  purity, 
had  long  been,  to  the  Jewish  masses,  a  lost  language.  To  thi^ 
singular  and  hmniliating  fact,  prominent  literary  men  among 
(hem  have,  within  a  few  years,  called  particular  attention ;  and 
have  earnestly  appealed  to  their  brethren  on  the  importance  of 
the  education  of  their  children  in  this  language,  as  preemi- 
nently a  "  holy  language,"  and  "  the  language  of  the  Bible." 
At  an  assembly  of  Babbins,  held  at  Brunswick,  in  1845,  was 
proposed  the  question,  **  Whether  it  be  necessaiy  to  pray  in 
the  Hebrew  language ;  and  i^ot,  in  how  far  it  is  advisable  to 
continue  its  use  for  the  present,  in  a  part  of  public  worship." 
Consequent  upon  this,  at  an  examination  of  a  Jewish  school  at 
Konigsberg,  Dr.  Falkenhiem  gave  a  lecture  on  "  The  value  of 
the  Hebrew  language,-  and  the  sacred  duty  incumbent  on  the 
House  of  Israel  to  transmit  the  knowledge  of  the  same  to  their 
posterity."  The  following  extracts  from  the  lecture  are  indi- 
cative of  the  direction  of  such  a  mind  among  the  Jews,  rela- 
tive to  the  Scriptures,  as  the  subject  of  reading  and  study, 
and  of  his  earnest  desire  to  influence  thereto  the  minds  of  the 
people : 

"  AH  languages,  indeed,  dijQTering  as  tbey  do,  according  to  the  difference  of 
the  localities  where  they  are  spoken,  and  the  changes  introduced  by  the  Ta- 
rieties  of  national  character  and  customs,  are  ezpressive  of  human  nature 
and  intellect ;  and  all  testify  God^s  goodness  in  giving  to  man  this  precious 
gift,  and  thus  constituting  him  the  organ  of  the  dispensations  of  Proridence ; 
enabling  him  to  proclaim,  by  means  of  the  invaluable  &cultj  of  speech,  what 
his  eyes  and  his  understanding  behold.    But  the  language  of  the  Bible  claims 
our  esteem  and  veneration  more  than  any  other,  on  accoimt  of  its  pithy 
brevity,  its  conciseness  and  power.    TThis  was  the  first  bom  of  all  known 
languages,  the  high  priestess  through  whose  mouth  sidvation,  the  knowledge 
of  God,  was  proclaimed  to  the  world,  in  the  tones  of  which  God  himself 
proclaimed  his  law  from  SinaL    In  this  language  was  written  the  text  of  our 
wonderful  national  history,  which  forms  also  the  type  of  the  Divine  govern- 
ment, and  guidance  of  the  whole  human  race.     Is  it  not  the  language  in 
which  the  great  instructors  of  mankind,  the  minstrels  and  the  prophets, 
have  proclaimed,  with  holy  inspiration,- those  undying  and  divine  precepts  to 
which  the  whole  civilized  world  pays  reverence ;  the  language  in  which  a 
David  chaunted  with  his  immortal  harp  divinely  inspired  hymns ;  an  Isaiah, 
a  Micah,  a  Habakkuk,  taught  the  most  sacred  truths  with  glowing  elo- 
quence.   And  this  language,  the  primitive,  the  mother-tongue  of  all  ^e 
religion,  all  Divine  knowledge,  is  it  not  a  holy  language  ?    While  ail  lan- 
guages change  amid  the  change  of  centuries,  so  that  at  last  they  cannot  be 
recognized  as  the  same,  the  Hebrew  language  continues  to  stand  forth 
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great  and  Tenerable  as  of  old,  in  all  its  original  power  and  energy,  an  im- 
perishable monument  of  Divine  grace,  administering  and  proclaiming,  until 
eternity,  the  doctrine  of  salvation  to  ages  as  they  pass  away  and  arise.  And 
should  not  106'  cling  to  this  language  with  fervent  love — we  who  have  been 
honored  by  God  in  being  the  fit^t  who  received  the  Divine  commandments 
promulgated  in  this  language-^we  who,  amidst  cruel  persecution  and  endless 
slaughter,  have  preserved  those  undying  truths  in  rich  imperishable  works  f 
Is  it  possible  that  we  can  g6  so  &r  as  to  forget  it,  to  neglect  transmitting  it 
to  our  children  as  their  dearest  treasure,  as,  most  especiaUy,  their  own  pecu* 
liar  property  ?  The  very  necessity  for  discussing  the  question  about  main- 
taining the  holy  language,  as  is  done  nowadays,  is,  we  must  confess  it,  a 
sign  of  our  having  sunk  low ;  yes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  with  the 
fm  of  the  holy  language,  the  substantiality  of  our  religion  must  perish ;  and 
instead  of  the  all-powerful  accents  of  the  original  Divine  law,  merely  a  weak 
echo  thereof  will  remain  for  us,  and  leave  us  indifferent  and  without  r^ 
feeling  for  the  doctrines  handed  down  to  us." 

/^  But  is  the  Hebrew  a  dead  language,  or  still  a  living  one  f  This  is  a 
second  question  which  we  have  to  answer.  It  is  a  dead  l^guage  to  ail  who 
look  upon  it  as  the  muromy  of  a  world  which  has  long  been  extinct --to  all 
who,  in  thought  and  feeling,  have '  no  &ith  in  Jacob,  no  inheritance  in  Isra^' 
or  who  are  ignorant  of  its  coexistence  with  our  nation  during  thousands  of 
years,  in  which  it  flourished,  and  developed  the  pro^ss  of  the  human  mind, 
just  the  same  as  any  other  living  language.  But  it  is  a  living  language  to  all 
who  possess  the  ever-living  Word  of  God,  written  in  its  characters — to  mil- 
lions who  from  its  source  are  inspired  with  holy  thoughts,  with  affection 
fi>r  the  dearest  link  between  the  present  and  the  past ;  it  is  a  hying  language 
in  our  house  of  prayer,  in  our  faith,  in  our  holiest  feelings  and  recollections. 
Let  us  then  list^  to  the  great  call  made  upon  us,  to  bequeath  the  language 
to  our  children  as  their  own  peculiar  property." 

Under  such  advice  as  this,  let  edacation  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  Old  l?e6tameDt  Hebrew,  as  the  national  language,  pre- 
pare the  masses  of  the  Jewish  people  to  read  the  sacred 
volume ;  thus  placing  them  in  the  same  advantages  for  read* 
ing  the  Bible  with  other  nations,  for  whom,  at  the  present  age, 
it  is  translated ;  and  it  requires  not  to  be  "  a  prophet,  nor  the 
son  of  a  prophet,"  to  foretell  that  the  influence  of  Babbinism 
and  the  Talmud  will  ^'  come  to  a  perpetual  end."  This  ad- 
vantage, also,  over  all  other  nations,  it  will  have :  that  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  are  peculiarly  their  national  possession ; 
and  its  claims  for  their  hereditary  reverence  must  be  undenia- 
ble and  irresistible  upon  their  national  feelings. 

Sustaining  the  views  of  the  lecture  above  quoted,  is  the  tes- 
timony of  Dr.  Creizenach,  to  whom  reference  has  been  made 
in  our  former  articles.    In  his  "  Schulchan  Aruch,"  he  says : 

**  Five  things  are  necessaiy  in  order  to  promote  and  maintain  the  fear  of 
Gk>d  in  a  congregation  of  Israel,**  and^roceeds  to  place  first :   "  Books,  in 
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which  all  the  duties  of  men,  citizens  and  Israelites,  are  distinctiy  and  clearly 
taught  in  a  language  intelligible  to  alL  The  Book  of  books,  the  source  of 
all  particular  duties,  which  an  Israelite  is  bound  by  the  religion  he  has  in- 
herited to  fuLQl,  is,  as  every  one  confesses,  locked  up  as  with  a  hundred 
bolts,  so  far  as  rites  are  concerned.  The  reading  of  the  sacred  volume  with 
diligence  and  zeal,  cannot  be  often  enough  insisted  on ;  but  not  in  order  to 
learn  from  it  the  external  forms  of  religion ;  for,  as  it  regards  this  part  of 
religious  duty,  the  text  of  the  Pentateuch  is,  in  proportion  to  that  which  is 
usually  observed,  but  like  a  grain  of  seed  compared  with  the  plant  which 
grows  jfrom  it" 

The  study  of  the  Scriptures  has  had  an  earnest  advocate 
also  ia  David  Aboab,  a  converted  Jew,  who,  addressing  his 
brethren,  in  1815,  and  after  having  quoted  in  the  Hebrew  that 
memorable  promise  of  God  to  Israel  by  Moses^  Dent  30  : 1-4, 
and  commented  thereon,  proceeds  to  say  to  theiQ : 

*'Be  undeceived,  0  my  brethren,  and  be  conyinced  and  persuaded  (if  you 
repird  the  eyerlasting  welfare  of  your  souls)  to  read  and  study  carefully  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  I  do  not  speak  only  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  a 
plain  and  bright  light,  a  yery  clear  sun ;  but  of  the  Old  Testament  too.  In 
the  Old  Testament  you  will  find  proofs  and  reasons  that  may  conyince  you, 
and  persuade  you  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  not  leaye  a 
doubt  upon  your  consciences,  if  you  would  carefully  note  it  without  pr^u- 
dice.  There  you  haye  as  plain  and  full  evidence  as  any  rational  person  can 
desire,  that  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  is  already  come;  that  he  is 
the  Son  of  God,  the  true  Messiah ;  and  that  all  the  prophecies  relating  to 
him  are  perfectiy  and  plainly  fulfilled  in  his  holy  person.  Also  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Trinity,  I  think,  may  be  plainly  proved  fix>m  the  Scriptures 
ofthe  Old  Testament" 

This  earnest  pleader  with  his  brethren  for  the  study  of  their 
own  Sacred  Scriptures  then  goes  into  the  proo&  in  Hebrew 
texts  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  and  then  passes  to  the 
same  description  of  argament  for  the  Messiahship  of  Christ. 

That  there  is  an  increasing  interest  felt  and  avowed  in  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  is  indicated  in  numerous  incidents 
which  occur.  We  give  as  an  example  the  following  literal 
translation  of  an  advertisement  in  a  weekly  Jewish  newspaper, 
published  at  Amsterdam,  June  14, 1852 : 

'*  It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  learn  that  the  Utrecht  Branch  Association  of 
the  Society  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Jews'"  will  shortly  make  a  beginning  with 
Biblical  Lectures  (Bybelsche  Voorlezingen),  and  this  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  some  (happily  but  few)  of  a  perverse  judgment,  among  whom, 
to  our  astonishment,  is  one  teacher.  Whether  this  gentieman  is  afraid  that 
those  who  under  his  instruction  have  learnt  nothing  of  the  Bible  shall  now 
be  taught,  we  will  not  investigate." 

*  This  18  altogetlh^  a  Jewish  Society. 
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In  the  progress  of  the  dissemination  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
for  many  recent  years,  namerons  facts  and  incidents  have  been 
elicited  in  connection  with  the  efforts  of  Bible  Societies^  and  of 
the  London  Society  for  propagating  Christianity  among  the 
Jews.  These  indicate  that  within  numerous  circles  of  Jewish 
Society,  in  different  countries  of  their  residence,  are  found 
some  of  the  most  encouraging  fields  for  effort  in  distribution  of 
the  Scriptures.  The  following  are  given,  as  near  as  practi- 
cable, in  the  order  of  the  times  of  their  occurrence. 

Professor  Leander  Yan  Ess,  of  Marburg,  in  a  letter  to  the 
directors  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  1819, 
writes : 

"  I  hare  still  one  request  to  make,  that  your  Committee  will  kindly  sup- 
ply me  with  a  number  of  copies  of  the  Hebrew  New  Testament.  I  am  fre- 
quently applied  to  for  them  by  Jews  from  various  places.  Though  this 
people  is  brought  with  great  difficulty  to  believe  in  the  Messiah  as  already 
appeared,  yet  the  reading  of  the  New  Testament  produces  thoughtfulness 
and  a  better  disposition  of  mind  in  them.  I  have  often  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  this;  for  in  many  Jewish  famUies  the  Hebrew  New  Testament 
is  read  with  the  greatest  attention ;  and  the  passages  which  refer  to  the  pro- 
phecies concerning  the  Messiah  are  immediately  compared." 

The  Jews  dwelling  in  the  town  of  Lutzk,  in  Russia,  on  learn- 
ing that  the  protobiery  there,  distributed  Bibles,  requested  of 
him  two  copies  of  the  Slavonian  Bible ;  having  received  which, 
they  preasingly  solicited  him  to  procure  for  them  ten  copies  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  containing  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Tes- 
taments, let  the  cost  be  what  it  might.  '^  It  is  for  these  appli- 
cants (says  the  6orrespondent  of  the  Wladimir  branch  of  the 
Bussian  Bible  Society,  in  1818)  that  I  requ^t  the  Hebrew 
Bibles," 

Again  writes  Prof.  Van  Ess,  in  1820 : 

"Be  pleased  to  express  mv  heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  hundred  copies  of 
the  Hebrew  Testament  which  I  lately  receiyed  from  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  These  Testaments  are  eagerly  read  by  those  Jews  who 
understand  Hebrew;  and  many  of  them  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  my 
sermons.  Whenever  the  New  Testament  in  Hebrew-German-  characters 
shaU  appear,  I  wish  to  receive  a  considerable  number  of  copies;  for  they 
will  be  still  more  eagerly  read  than  the  former,  and  will  operate  more  effect 
tually  upon  the  Jews  at  large/' 

The  Kev.  Pliny  Fisk,  Missionary  of  the  American  Board 
in  Palestine,  in  1821,  after  considerable  discussion  with  a  dis- 

41 
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tingtiished  Jew  of  Smyrna,  found  him  readj  and  glad  to  accept 
a  Hebrew  New  Testament  He  also  found  encouragement  in 
subsequent  examples  of  like  character. 

Rev.  Dr.  SteinkopflT,  Foreign.  Secretary  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  1821,  gave  facts  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  Many  Jews  in  Darmstadt  pay  «  remaxkable  attention  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament" '*  The  Hebrew  Testament  is  eagerly  read  by  the  Frankfort  Jews." 
**I  conversed  with  seyeral  gentlemen  respecting  the  New  Testament  in 
Hebrew-German,  and  they  all  agree  in  the  propriety  of  its  circolation,  and 
expect  much  good  from  it"  "Havine  been  informed  that  many  Jews  at 
Leipsic  had  anxiously  inquired  after  -  &e  Hebrew  New  Testament,  I  pro- 
mised to  apply  to  the  parent  Committee  in  London  for  them.'* 

Bespecting  the  Jews  of  a  district  comprehending  Bnssian 
and  Austrian  Poland,  and  a  part  of  Turkey,  Rev.  Dr.  Pinker- 
ton,  in  the  same  year  (1821,)  gave  this  information : 

^' At  least  three  millions  of  Jews  are  there,  among  whom  there  is  an  unu- 
sual spirit  of  inquiry  upon  the  subject  of  Christianity ;  and  a  readiness  to 
receive  the  New  Testament  which  surpasses  expectation.  As  I  travelled 
through  their  towns,  they  would  often  exclaim :  'Here  comes  the  Bible-man, 
and  he  will  give  us  Hebrew  New  Testaments.' " 

Bev.  Drs.  Henderson  and  Patterson  also  gave  information 
that  in  the  same  district,  in  one  place  where  were  16,000  resi- 
dent Jews,  they  found  a  Bible  Society  in  active  operation. 
<^  And  who  (said  they)  do  yon  suppose  were  the  most  zealous 
supporters  of  it  ?    The  Jews." 

In  Holland,  in  the  same  year,  there  was  in  existence  at 
Amsterdam, ''  a  Society  of  United  Jews  and  Christians,  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  the  children  of  the  poorer  part  of  the 
Jewish  population :  the  intention  being,  to  give  them  general 
instruction,  and  to  teach  them  to  read  their  own  Scriptures  in 
the  Hebrew  language." 

Of  Jews  in  Eussia,  in  1823,  the  American  Bible  Society 

reported . 

*'  It  is  a  very  pleasing  statement,  that  an  association  in  the  town  of  Btf* 
ditchew,  in  Yolhinia,  has  been  aided  by  several  Jews,  anxious  to  obtain 
the  Hebrew  New  Testament ;  and  that  in  Jitomi  many  Jews  have  shewed 
a  very  great  degree  of  such  anxiety.  In  Lutsk,  the  Jews  were  found  to  be 
in  possession  of  the  New  Testament  in  Hebrew ;  and  they  appeared  to  be 
reading  it  without  prejudice/* 
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In  Shacklenburg,  Germany,  in  1824,  "  twenty-nine  Jewish 
congregations  had  been  supplied  with  Bibles  and  Testaments," 
through  the  agency  of  the  O.  S.  Deiss  of  Tumbach ;  and  the 
way  was  open  for  supplying  others,  as  soon  as  the  copies 
were  at  command.  "  At  Posen,  in  Prussian  Poland,  a  mis- 
sionary of  this  Society,  at  Berlin,  had  the  satisfaction  of  learni- 
ing  that  several  Jews  met  at  a  stated  day,  for  the  purpose  of 
reading  the  New  Testament." 

At'  Konigsberg,  in  1832,  Rev.  J.  G.  Bergfeldt  was  success- 
ful in  putting  in  circulation  Hebrew  Bibles,  Hebrew  New  Tes- 
taments, Psalters,  and  parts  of  the  sacred  books,  in  various 
adaptations  to  the  reading  of  both  German  and  Polish  Jews, 
to  the  number  of  670  copies,  besides  31  Polish  Hebrew  Lexir 
cons.     He  said : 

'*  If  I  had  been  able  to  satisfy  all  the  demands  that  were  made  by  the 
Jews,  a  much  greater  number  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  would  have  been 
circulated.  But  not  only  was  I  obliged  to  be  very  sparing  with  wbat  I  liad, 
selling  only  one  copy  to  each  Jew,  when  he  would  have  been  glad  to  pur- 
chase a  second  copy  for  a  relative  or  friend  at  home ;  but  very  frequently  I  was 
obliged  to  send  them  away  quite  empty,  because  I  had  not  what  to  givethcm.^* 

At  Cologne,  in  1833,  Kev.  Mr,  Hausmeister  learned  that 
Jews  very  often  canie  four  and  eight  German  miles  to  get  the 
Word  of  God.  "  At  Warsaw,  Rev.  F.  W.  Becker  found  an  old 
Israelite,  aged  71  years,  wishing  to  become  a  Christian,  and 
who  'diligently  read  the  New  Testament  for  himself.'"  He 
wrote  also  of  some  Jewish  boys  from  Rabbinical  tfchools, 
who  repeatedly  applied  for  Bibles,  and  to  whom  he  gave  each 

a  Bible  and  a  Lexicon. 

» 

A  multitude  of  similar  facts  and  incidents  might  be  given 
had  we  space.  A  few  only  can  be  added,  omitting  dates  and 
places  of  occurrence.  Frequent  solicitations  have  been  made 
by  Jews  for  the  Hebrew  Bible,  with  the  New  Test,  accojn- 
panying,  when  the  former  has  been  oifered  without  the  latter. 
Jews  have  expressed  their  "joy,  on  learning  that  the  Psalms 
were  about  to  be  printed  in  Hebrew-Spanish."  The  traiitila- 
tion,  in  Germany,  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  into  good 
German,  has  been  made,  by  several  different  hands,  to  meet 
the  increasing  desire  of  the  Jewish  people  for  the  Scriptures. 
Instances  have  occurred  of  tl^e  awakening,  in  educated  minds, 
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— as  well  as  those  of  the  unlearned, — of  an  intense  interest  in 
reading  the  New  Test  A  Turkish  city,  the  residence  of  12,000 
to  15,000  Jews,  was  visited  by  a  Bible  missionary.  One  day, 
going  into  a  large  yard  where  was  a  girl's  school,  he  found 
each  girl  with  either  a  Test,  or  a  tract  in  her  hand  as  a  read- 
ing book.  A  missionary  in  an  Asiatic  city,  known  as  having 
Bibles,  had  his  house  thronged  with  numbers  of  Jews  applying 
for  them ;  and  when  he  walked  out,  he  was  frequently  stopped, 
as  he  passed  along  the  streets,  by  Jews  requiring  books.  A 
missionary,  in  a  single  year,  distributed  among  Israelites  1,790 
Bibles,  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Tests. ;  besides  liturgies, 
tracts,  and  copies  of  the  book  entitled  "  The  Old  Paths,'*"  so 
interesting  to  many  a  Jewish  mind. — Another  missionary  found 
an  intense  desire  to  obtain  not  only  the  Old  Test,  but  the  New. 
and  other  Christian  books ;  besides  frequently  the  demand  for 
"  the  Old  Paths,"  in  Hebrew. — Another,  laboring  in  an  Euro- 
pean city,  notwitlistanding  a  prohibition  of  the  Kabbies  had 
been  issued  against  Jews  accepting  any  tract  or  book  from  him ; 
yet,  in  nine  months,  put  in  circulation  among  Jews  more  than 
400  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  in  whole  or  in  parts. — Another, 
from  the  great  number  of  applications  by  Jews  for  Bibles, 
Testaments  and  Prayer  Books,  was  so  soon  exhausted  of  his 
stock  as  to  be  compelled  to  satisfy  further  applications,  as  well 
as  he  could,  by  the  promise  of  a  farther  supply,  as  soon  as 
practicable. — Another  was  requested  by  the  Elder  of  a  Syna- 
gogue to  supply  their  charity  school  with  Bibles. — Another 
received  the  aid  of  the  testimony  of  the  highly  venerated  chief 
Rabbi  of  an  Asiatic  city,  to  the  <;orrectness  of  the  copies  of 
the  Bible  he  was  circulating, — said  testimony,  written  in  the 
books,  on  this  wise,  ^'  I  speak  the  truth,  that  these  Bibles  and 
such  like  are  good  and  lawful  to  be  read ;  every  one  that  studies 
in  them  may  rest  confident  and  not  fear." — Another  was  solic- 
ited by  a  Jewish  gentleman,  holding  an  important  ofiice,  for 
40  Bibles  in  Hebrew,  for  distribution  in  schools  in  which  he 
was  interested. — Another  was  solicited  for  "  200  entire  copies 
of  the  Old  Test.  Scriptures  and  159  parts  of  the  same"  by  a 
Jew  from  a  Pojish  city,  formerly  the  seat  of  a  University,  and 
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a  place  Btill  famous  for  the  ambitious  emulation  of  a  large 
number  of  its  Jewish  population  in  furthering  the  cause  of 
Hebrew  abd  Kabbinical  literature."  A  Jew  ordered,  through 
a  missionary,  800  Bibles,  to  carry  into  Eussia.  The  London 
Society  reported  their  circulation  among  Jews,  for  their  Society 
year  1860-51,  of  Bibles,  Pentateuchs,  Haphtorahs,  Psalms,  New 
Testaments,  complete  or  in  parts,  and  Hebrew  Common  Prayer- 
Books,  to  the  number  of  14,800  copies ;  besides  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  **  the  Old  Paths,"  in  Hebrew,  699  copies ;  and  added 
to  these,  over  22,000  tracts.  Another  misvsionary  has  reported 
of  an  Asiatic  city,  where  Jews  are  numerous,  thus :  "  The  Word 
of  God  is  eagerly  bought,  and  a  visible  change  has  been  p>ro- 
duced  by  the  reading  of  it.  New  supplies  are  often  bespoke 
even  before  their  arrival.  The  New  Testament  is  gladly 
received  by  most  who  can  read."  Jews  themselves  have 
reported  the  fact,  that  in  the  heart  of  Eussia,  there  are  in  cir 
culation  written  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Ifew  Testament;  and 
that  the  very  secrecy  of  the  matter  stimulated  many  to  read  it. 
A  very  recent  statement  is  as  follows : 

**It  appears  by  the  last  annual  report  of  the  London  Society  for  the  con- 
version of  the  cfews,  that  in  Turin  the  rabbies  have  encouraged  the  circu- 
lation of  the  Scriptures.  In  Germany  the  Scriptures  are  in  many  placet^ 
sought  after  by  the  Jews.  In  Konigsberg,  immense  numbers  of  Russians 
and  Polish  Jews  had  come  to  listen. 

*'  The  British  Society  for  the  Jews  employed  last  year  eighteen  missiona- 
ries. In  Syria  alone  964  copies  of  the  Scriptures  were  put  in  circulation. 
"hixny  pleasing  instances  of  conversion  have  taken  place. 

In  our  own  country  also, — which  has  always  been  the  safe 

asylum  of  the  Jews,  though  persecuted  or  oppressed  almost 

every  where  else, — like  incidents  are  coming  to  our  knowledge. 

Says  the  Philadelphia  Christian  Observer^  recently  : 

"  We  have  gratifying  news  from  the  House  of  Israel,  affording  hope  that 
God  is  visiting  numbers  of  that  people  with  favor.  The  Rev.  Robert  Pat- 
terson, of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago,  in  a  letter  to  George 
H.  Stuart,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  states  that  there  is  extensive  awakening  of 
inquiry  among  the  Jews  in  Cincinnati,  and  in  other  Western  cities.  They 
are  now  willing  to  read  the  evidences  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.  This  id 
the  case  in  Chicago  also.  They  are  dropping  into  the  churches  and  prayer- 
meetings  of  the  city." 

The  efforts  of 'Christians,  during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years, 
to  put  the  Bible  in  circulation,  have  been  regarded  by  Jews 
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themselves  with  deep  interest,  as  having  their  good  in  view. 
Let  the  following  facts  and  occarrences  be  taken,  as,  among 
multitudes  of  others  of  the  same  kind,  illustrative  of  this  re- 
mark. 

In  1814,  among  the  subscribers  to  the  Sontkwark  (English) 
Bible  Society  were  forty-six  Jews,  all  "  free  subscribers,"  for 
general  distribution  among  their  neighbors.  An  active  and 
distinguished  member  of  that  Society  said  : 

*^The  report  of  a  member  of  our  District  Committee  induced  my  calling 
on  a  Jewish  subscriber  in  an  obscure  allej.  I  could  not  avoid  congratulating 
him  on  the  Itberalitj  he  had  evinced,  and  asked  him  how  he,  a  Jew,  and 
who  required  not  a  Bible,  was  led  to  subscribe.  He  replied :  *  Sir,  I  hare 
obserred  that  those  of  my  neighbors  who  have  Bibles  are  hetter  people  than 
those  who  have  none/  " 

A  writer  in  the  Christian  Observer^  (London,)  in  1817,  says: 

**  We  refer  our  readers  to  authentic  communicatioDS,  conveyed  by  the 
Reports  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  some  of  its  auxiliaries, 
and  by  the  Jewish  Expontor^  which  concur  in  establishing  this  important 
fact,  that  Jews  in  various  parts  have  not  onlv  beheld  with  interest  the  extra- 
ordinary exertions  made,  of  late  years,  for  the  dififusion  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures ;  But  have  themselves  taken  an  active  share  in  those  exertions,  and 
manifested  a  desire  to  participate  in  the  benefits  resulting  from  them.  This 
being  the  case,  we  think  it  cannot  admit  of  much  doubt,  that  as  a  body 
they  will  be  much  more  favorably  disposed  to  receive  the  New  Testament 
in  their  own  language ,  and  more  likely,  humanly  speaking,  to  profit  by  it, 
than 'they  would  have  been,  had  it  been  offered  before  their  minds  were  pre- 
pared." 

In  1811,  Rev.  R.  Pinkerton,  writing  to  tlie  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society,  respecting  the  Jews  in  Russia,  says : 

"  As  soon  as  the  New  Testament  is  ready  for  the  Jews,  two  or  three  hun- 
dred copies  must  be  sent  to  the  ^Theodosian  Society  for  circulation  among 
them.  This  the  Committee  here  most  earnestly  entreat,  for  several  instances 
have  already  occurred  of  Jews  making  inquiries  after  the  Gospel."  '^In 
passing  through  the  town  of  Karasubar,  I  had  an  interesting  conversation 
with  several  Jews  who  eagerly  sought  after  a  copy  of  the  Gaspels.  The  late 
wars  and  commotions  in  uie  earth,  with  the  present  wonderful  exertions  to 
spread  abroad  the  Scriptures  among  all  nations,  seem  to  have  made  a  deep 
impression  in  the  minds  of  many  among  the  Jews.  From  what  I  have  seen 
of  this  people,  in  different  nations,  I  am  convinced  that  many  among  them 
are  prepared  to  peruse  with  avidity  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament 
in  their  own  language."  **  The  Gottenburg  Bible  Society  makes  an  offer, 
through  its  Secretary;  of  distributing  Hebrew  Testaments  among  the  Jews 
of  that  neighborhood;  stating  that  several  Jews  are  already  desirous  of 
possessing  a  New  Testament  in  Hebrew." 

In  the  same  year,  Dr.  Naudi,  wrote  from  Malta,  to  the  same 
effect,  relative. to  '*  the  Jews  occupying  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
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terranean  and  of  Northern  Africa."  The  Bev.  B.  N.  Solomon, 
a  misdonarj  to  the  Jews  in  Baseian  Poland,  in  1818,  after 
having  spoken  of  the  vanishing  of  their  prejudices  against  the 
very  name  of  Jesns,  and  of  their  desire  to  speak  v^ith  every 
possible  freedom  of  the  Christian  religion,  writes : 

^*  It  was  truly  pleasing  to  see  the  aTi<Ht7  with  which  they  recdved  the 
Hehrew  New  Testament  from  oar  handstand  the  thirst  which  they  uni- 
formly manifested  to  know  its  contents.  Wheneyer  one  was  granted  them, 
numbers  of  Jews  would  be  seen  collecting  in  the  streets,  and  one  of  .them 
reading  aloud.  Where  we  remained  a  while,  they  used  to  surround  me  in 
the  market-place,  or  come  to  the  inn,  in  numbers,  asking  explanations  of 
some  passages,  or  making  objections  to  others.  All  were  patient  for  an 
answer ;  and  while  sometimes  i^  person  stood  up  against  it,  otner  men  mud- 
fested  joy  at  what  I  had  to  say  to  them  of  Christ  and  his  Gospel" 

A  yonng  Jew  present  at  a  general  meeting  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Bible  Society  in  England,  says  a  friend,  '^  inquired 
whether  we  distributed  the  Old  Testament  alone."  Being 
answered  in  the  negative,  and  told  that  his  getting  the  whole 
Scriptures  by  no  means  compelled  him  to  read  the  whole ;  and 
that  his  perusal  of  the  !N'ew  Testament,  after  he  had  gone 
through  the  Old,  could  do  him  no  injury,  and  might  tend  to 
explain  some  passages  in  the  latter,  rejoined :  '^  That  is  very 
true,  sir ;  I  will  set  down  my  name  for  a  Bible."  An  English 
Jew  interested  himself  in  obtaining  a  Bible  for  a  negro  youth 
whom  he  had  taught  to  read.  In  18^2,  occurred  at  Paris  the 
the  very  interesting  scene  of  a  Jewish  high  priest  being  intro- 
duced to  a  meeting  of  the  Paris  Bible*Society.  In  Leipsic,  in 
the  same  year,  and  foll6wing  the  successful  distribution  of  tracts 
among  the  Jews,  it  was  found  easy  to  distribute,  either  by  gift 
or  sale,  large  numbers  of  the  New  Testament.  In  1824,  Eev. 
Mr.  Handes,  a  missionary  of  the  Berlin  Society,  laboring  in 
Prussian  Poland,  at  Posen,  was  "  visited  by  Jews,  daily,  in 
crowds,  applying  for  books  and  religious  instruction;  and 
learned  that  several  Jews  met  on  a  stated  day  to  read  the  New 
Testament."  In  1833,  Eev.  Mr.  Moritz,  a  missionary  among 
the  Jews  in  Wirtemberg,  found  many  Jews,  and  among  them 
one  old  Rabbi,  ready  for  free  conversation  on  Christianity,  and 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament.  The  atten- 
tive examiner  of  periodicals  relative  to  the  Jews,  as  he  passes 
on  from  page  to  page  of  the  published  journals  of  missionaries, 
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observes  captions  to  maltitndes  of  chapters  and  leadings  passages, 
such  as  these :  '^  Increased  stndj  of  the  Scriptnree  by  the  Jews ;" 
"  Spread  of  the  Bible ;"  "  Earnest  desire  after  the  word  of 
Gh)d;"  "Great  demand  for  the  Scriptures;"  "Great  desire 
manifested  by  Bnssian  Jews  for  the  Hebrew  Scriptores ;"  "  The 
word  of  God  eagerly  bought,  and  a  visible  change  produced 
by  reading  it ;"  etc.,  etc.  And  under  such  and  like  heads  of 
missionary  journals  might  be  given  illustrative  incidents. 

Connected  with  the  labors  of  missionaries  and  colporteurs, 
engaged  in  circulating  the  Bible  among  Jews,  have  been 
occurrences  showing  a  powerful  reaction  of  the  minds  of  the 
people  under  the  opposition  of  their  Babbies  to  the  good  work. 
An  American  missionary  was  applied  to  by  a  Babbi  for  an 
hupdred  copies  of  the  Psalms.  The  Chief  Babbi  of  the  district 
anathematized  the  books.  This  called  out,  in  defense  of  the 
books,  three  other  Babbies,  who  had  been  appointed  as  Im 
counsellors.  And  a  great  excitement  was  created  among  the 
neighboring  Jews,  in  sympathy  with  those  who  favored  the 
distribution  of  the  Psalms  ;  and  this  was  followed  by  a  consul- 
tation to  decide  "  whether  the  anathema  of  the  chief  Rabbi 
should  stand,  or  whether  it  should  be  annulled." 

The  Bev.  Joseph  Wolff  held  in  Cairo,  in  1823,  a  discussion 
with  some  Babbies,  who  opposed  his  efforts  for  the  instruction 
of  the  people.  A  powerful  reaction  in  favor  of  his  labors  was 
the  consequence  among  the  Jewish  hearers.  Writing  the  next 
day,  he  says :  "  The  Jews  are  now  very  stormy.  More  than 
fifty  Jews  at  one  time  entered  the  Consul's  house  to-day,,  with 
the  firm  design  of  having  New  Testaments,  in  despite  of  the 
Babbies.  The  door-keeper  of  the  Consul  was  afraid  to  let  them 
come  in,  until  I  told  him  he  might  suffer  them  to  come  to  me." 
The  chief  Babbi  having  promised  Mr.  Wolff  that  he  "  would 
give  a  letter  to  every  one  of  them  whom  he  thought  able 
to  understand  Hebrew;  and  Mr.  Wolff  having  given  his 
pledge  to  await  the  presentation  of  such  letters,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  defer  compliance  with  their  earnest  requests  and 
entreaties,  for  more  than  an  hour.  The  Jews  wished  him  to 
examine  them,  himself,  in  their  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and 
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thus  to  Battefj  himself  of  their  ability  to  imderBtand  the  Kew 
Testament.  "  I  finally  told  them  (says  Mr.  Wolflf,)  that  they 
should  come  to  me  again  on  Wednesday  next ;  and  if  the 
Rabbi  should  not  give  them  letters  to  me,  I  should  perceive 
that  he  never  would  do  it ;  and  I  would  then  give  them  New 
Testaments  and  Bibles  without  hesitation."  Buch  occurrences 
indicate  the  growing  impotence  of  rabbinical  authority  and 
influence,  to  keep  the  Bible  out  of  the  hands  of  Jews. 

A  similar  experience  Mr.  Wolff  had  also,  in  the  year  18S3, 
in  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  among  Jews  at  Jerusalem ; 
where,  countenanced  by  the  chief  Rabbi  of  the  Polish  Jews, — 
after  he  had  commenced  a  successM  distribution, — oppo- 
sition was  raised,  the  Bibles  were  anathematized  and  ordered 
by  some  of  the  rabbies  to  be  burned.  In  spite  of  all  which, 
other  Rabbies  and  Jews  applied  to  him  for  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  read  it.  Like  experience  has  had  Rev.  Dr.  Schauff- 
ler,  of  the  Constantinople  American  Mission,  in  repeated  in- 
stances, particularly  in  the  years  1^38  and  1843.  In  Oran, 
Africa,  in  1845,  Mr.  Alex.  Levi  was  distributing  Bibles,  Rabbi 
Shuchloof,  civil  Chef  des  Juifs^  by  government  appointment, 
ordered  the  collection  and  burning  of  the  books  in  his  presence. 
Some  obeyed  the  order ;  others  kept  their  hold  upon  their 
Bibles,  and  gave  evidence  that  they  understood  their  own 
rights  of  conscience,  and  showed  their  intentions  not  to  submit 
to  "  such  domineering"  over  them  by  upholders  of  the  Talmud 
and  its  absurdities.  Later  still,  in  1851,  in  the  same  field,  Mr. 
H.  Shaskheim  met  with  attempted  opposition  to  his  circulation 
of  the  Scriptures  among  the  Jews  of  the  place.  This  led  to 
an  appeal  to  the  chief  Rabbi  (not  impossibly  the  same  who  in 
1845  had  opposed,  but  with  changed  views.)  The  result,  in 
this  instance,  was  a  triumph, — a  permission  to  Jews  to  have 
Bibles,  and,  in  less  than  one  hour,  the  sale  among  them  of  his 
whole  stock. 

Still  another  kind  of  reaction  has  sometimes  been  known  to 
take  place,  within  the  breast  of  the  opposing  Jew  himself, 
when  he  has  attempted  to  set  aside  and  overthrow  the  New 
Testament  under  the  power  of  his  own  prejudices.    Tlie  fol- 
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lowing  case  was  giren  by  Dr.  Bachanan,  on  his  return  from 
India,  in  1810 : 

'*  I  was  informed,  that  many  years  ago  one  of  the  Jews  translated  the 
New  Testament  into  Hebrew  for  the  purpose  of  conftiting  it,  and  of  repelling 
the  arguments  of  his  neighbors,  the  Syrian  Christians.  The  manuscript  fell 
into  my  hands  and  is  now  in  the  library  of  theUniyersity  of  Cambridge.  It  is 
in  his  own  hand-writing,  with  the  first  interlineations  and  erasures ;  and  wiH 
be  of  great  use  in  preparing  a  version  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Hebrew 
language.  It  appears  to  be  a  faithful  translation,  as  far  as  it  has  been  ex- 
amined; but  wnen  he  came  to  the  epistles  of  St  Paul,  he  seems  to  have 
lost  his  temper;  being  moved,  perhaps  by  the  acute  arguments  of  *the 
learned  Benjamitc/  as  he  calls  the  apostle ;  and  he  has  written  here  and 
there  a  note  of  execration  on  his  memory.  But  behold  the  ProvideDoe  of 
God  1  The  translator  himself  became  a  convert  to  Christianity.  His  own 
works  subdued  his  unbelief.  *  In  the  lion  he  found  sweetness,*  and  he  lived 
and  died  in  the  fiiith  of  Christ  '  And  now  it  is  a  common  superstition 
among  the  vulgar  in  that  place,  that  if  any  Jew  should  write  the  whole  of 
the  New  Testament  with  his  own  hand,  he  will  become  a  Christian,  by  the 
influence  of  the  evil  Spirit*  ** 

Another  example  more  recent  appeared  in  a  British  Journal 
devoted  to  the  work  of  Jewish  evangelization.  A  poor  student 
in  tlieology,  in  the  University  of  teipsic,  borrowing  of  a  learned 
Jew  a  rix-dollar,  put  in  his  possession,  till  he  should  repay  the 
loan,  his  Hebrew  Bible  and  Greek  Testament;  the  latter  con- 
taining the  German  text  in  columns  parallel  with  the  Greek, 
During  the  absence  of  the  student,  the  Jew  undertook  to  read 
and  examine  the  New  Testament  particularly,  determining,  as 
a  sworn  enemy  of  Jesus,  to  discover  the  falsehood  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  in  all  its  parts.  Instead  of  this,  he  became  filled 
with  surprise  and  awe.  "In  reading  some  impressive  passages 
he  could  scarcely  refrain  from  exclaiming,  *  Ah !  that  Jesus 
were  my  Saviour !'  Having  completed  the  reading,  he  was 
astonished  at  himself,  and  exceedingly  perplexed,  that  in  spite 
of  his  earnest  desire  to  find  fuel  in  the  New  Testament  for  the 
increase  of  his  own  burning  enmity  against  Jesus,  he  had  dis- 
covered nothing  of  hatred,  but  on  the  contrary  much  that  is 
great,  sublime,  heavenly  and  divine."  After  great  confiicts  in 
himself,  at  one  time  "  resolving  to  open  the  book  no  more,  yet 
unable  to  let  it  alone,  and  constrained  to  return  to  it ;  he  read 
it  through  the  second  time ;  and  the  third,  saying :  *  If  I  dis- 
cover nothing  the  third  time  why  Jesus  and  his  Apostles  and 
their  doctrines  should  be  hated  by  the  Jews,  I  will  become  a 
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Christian ;  but  if  mj  wish  in  first  opening  the  book  ie  now 
gratified,  I  will  forever  detest  the  Christian  religion.'  Dnring 
|Jie  third  reading  of  Christ's  doctrines  and  promises,  he  cunld 
not  refrain  from  tears ;  his  sonl  was  affected  in  a  manner  which 
no  pen  can  describe.  Now  he  was  quite  overcome ;  the  love  of  the 
most  holy  and  the  most  lovely  of  the  children  of  men  filled  his 
his  very  soul.  Being  fully  determined  to  become  a  Christian,  he 
went  without  delay,  and  made  his  desire  known  to  a  Christian 
minister. 

''  The  student  at  length  returned,  and  brought  the  borrowed 
money  with  interest,  to  redeem  his  books.  The  Jew  asked  him  if 
he  would  sell  the  New  Testament.  The  student  was  unwilling 
to  part  with  it,  but  finally  yielded.  'What  do  you  demand  for  it?' 
asked  the  Jew,  *  A  rix-dollar  will  satisfy  me,'  was  the  reply. 
The  Jew  laid  down  100  louis  d'ors.*  "  Take  that,"  said  he  ; 
**  gladly  will  I  pay  more  for  it,  if  you  desire  it.  And  if  at  any 
timel-can  be  of  service  to  you,  only  apply  to  me,  and  I  will  be 
your  friend  to  the  utmost  of  my  power."  He  then  related  to  him 
what  a  change  had  been  wrought  in  him  by  reading  the  New 
Testament  and  upbraided  the  student  with  setting  so  little  value 
on  the  precious  book.  '  Never  (said  he)  will  I  part  with  the 
book.'  From  that  time  this  Jew  became  a  sincere  Christian." 

An  interesting  case  of  defence  of  the  New  Testament,  by 
Jews  against  assailing  Jews,  is  given  in  the  London  Jewish 
JnteUiffencer^  for  1851,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bellson,  who  writes  from 
Berlin,  as  follows : 

"  The  colporteur  relates  that  in  one  of  the  places  frequented  by  a  better 
class  of  Jews,  he  met,  one  evening,  a  considerable  assembly ;  amongst  them 
were  all  shades  of  religious  opinions.  He  offered  them,  as  usual,  a  Hebrew 
Bible  for  sale,  which  quickly  arrested  their  attention — one  looking  at  it, 
and  another  handling  it,  etc.  A  young  Jew,  who  espied  a  Hebrew  New 
Testament,  expressed  his  astonishment,  saying  that  he  had  not  been  aware 
of  its  existence  in  that  language ;  that  he  possessed  one  in  German,  which 
he  so  highly  prized  that  it  occupied  the  first  place  among  his  books — 
because  he  knew  no  book  which  contained  such  morals  and  such  doctrines ; 
and  therefore  he  esteemed  it  as  sacred.  This  declaration  was  received  with 
horror  and  disgust  by  the  rest  of  the  Jews ;  and  gave  rise  to  strong  expres- 
sions against  him  who  dared  to  utter  it ;  and  to  blasphemy  against  the  Chris 
tian  religion  and  its  divine  founder — and  of  course  the  poor  colporteur, 

*  A  French  coin,  valued  at  $4,44  AmericaiL  money. 
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being  in  their  eyes  an  apostate,  had  his  share  of  derision  and  hasd  names. 

But  the  young  Jew  and  his  party  (for  there  were  some  that  agreed  with 
him,)  took  his  part,  and  manfully  defended  him.  The  colporteur  says  it 
was  most  interesting  to  hear  Jwd%  defending  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 
agairut  Jm/»^  who  derided  them  and  lauded  the  Takoud.  The  one  party, 
thoueh  they  rejected,  as  they  declared,  the  specificially  Christian  dogma ; 
yet  they  held  fast  to  the  morals  taught  in  the  New  Testament,  as  consonant 
with  reason,  and  as  infinitely  higher  than  the  Talmud.  The  Talmudists. 
with  much  of  subtle  sophism,  so  peculiar  to  this  class  of  people,  endeavored 
to  prove  that  the  Talmud  is  of  divine  origin ;  and  that  it  only  taught  and 
inculcated  the  belief  in  one  God,  as  the  Jews  confess  it,  and  thiU  without  the 
Talmud  the  Old  Testament  is  aKoeether  a  sealed  book.  The  other  party 
denied  this,  and  quoted  some  of  the  absurdities  contained  in  the  Td- 
mud.  The  Talmudists  on  the  oth^  hand,  in  support  of  their  views,  quoted 
a  number  of  stories  from  the  Talmud,  which  the  other  party  receiv^  and 
listened  to  with  derision  ;  and  who  a^ked  how  it  came  to  pass,  that,  as  they 
were  so  ready  to  believe  the  ridiculous  stories  of  the  Talmud,  they  did  not 
believe  the  miracles  related  in  thb  New  Testament?  as  they  were  much 
more  reasonable,  and  in  consonance  with  the  Old  Testament  Moreover, 
the  miracles  related  in  the  New  Testament  were  attested  by  many  witnesses 
— whilst  those  of  the  Talmud  had  been  seen  by  no  one  except  the  Rabbis 
who  related  them.  The  young  Jew  maintained  that  the  very  least  they 
could  do  was,  not  to  deride  a  religion  which  taught  miracles,  whilst  their 
own  taught  so  many  things  infinitely  more  unlikely. 

'*  He  further  maintained  that  it  is  every  Jew*s  duty  to  read  and  become 
acquainted  with  the  New  Testament  He  declared,  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  believed  in  no  miracles  at  all ;  but  that  he  prized  the  morals  of  the  New 
Testament  beyond  any  thing. 

"  Experience  has  taught  us  (said  he)  that  those  children  who  visit  Chris- 
tian schools,  and  read  the  New  Testament  with  the  rest,  lose  all  prejudice 
against  Christians ;  and  this  is  the  only  way  for  Jews  and  Christians  to 
dwell  peacefully  t<^ether  in  the  iather-land.*'  One  of  the  Talmudists  was 
extremely  incensed  against  this  speech,  and  all  those  who  took  the  same 
view.  He  pronounced  his  anathema  over  them,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  colporteur,  being  a  proselyte,  would  fare  better  than  they,  because 
he  did  no  longer  belong  to  the  community ;  whilst  they  still  belong  to  it, 
and  yet  reject  the  ceremonies  and  laws ;  and  therefore  are  a  great  deal  worse 
than  Meshumedim,  (apostates).  Until  now,  the  colporteur  hfKl  only  to 
listen ;  but  when  the  disputes  amongst  themselves  were  ended,  he  met  some 
of  their  objections  against  the  mission  ;  and  rectified  their  erroneous  views 
concerning  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  These  arguments  lasted 
several  hours ;  and  when  he  left,  some  of  the  Jews  thanked  him  for  having 
occupied  the  evening  so  profitably. 

^^  These  and  like  occurrences  show  how  much  more  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel  has  spread  amongst  the  Jews  than  appears  on  the  surface,  and  than 
even  they  themselves  are  aware  of.  It  only  needs  *  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord ' 
to  blow  on  *  these  dry  bones,*  and  they  will  live  again.  And  as  the  Lord 
has  promised  it,  we  may  rely  upon  it  that  he  will  also  do  it  in  his  own 
time." 

In  this  connection  should  be  noticed  the  effect  which  is  pro- 
duced upon  the  minds  of  observing  men  among  the  Jews 
who  are  jealous  of  the  efforts  of  Christians  for  their  Christian- 
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ization,  and  chagrined  at  the  svccess  of  such  efforts.  A  writer 
in  the  '*  Orient"  in  1843,  in  a  controversial  article,  extending 
through  six  numbers,  and  writing  in  a  bitter  tone,  yet  makes 
the  remarkable  admission  of  "  the  great  influence  which  the 
Kew  Testament  has  produced,  and  does  produce  on  many 
members  of  his  nation  Who  have  been  induced  to  read  it,  by 
the  efforts  of  missionaries.*'  As  regards  missionary  success 
among  the  Polish  Jews,  he  says : 

'^  It  is  vain  to  pretend  that  the  converts  to  Christianity  are  merely  in- 
fluenced by  the  prospect  of  temporal  advantage.  We  must  look  deeper 
for  the  real  motive.  If  self-interest  were  the  cause,  no  missionaries  would 
be  necessary  to  induce  the  Polish  Jews  to  embrace  Christianity.  The  fact, 
therefore,  that  it  very  seldom  occurs,  except  as  the  result  of  missionary 
exertions,  leads  me  to  trace  the  cause  to  the  reading  of  the  New  Test, 
inculcated  by  the  missionaries.  With  the  Polish  Jew  you  cannot  effect  any 
thing  by  tracts ;  his  Talmudical  learning  enables  him  soon  to  discover  their 
weak  points.  But  in  circulating  the  New  Test.,  especially  in  the  Hebrew 
translation,  the  missionaries  calculate  on  captivating  his  susceptible  Oriental 
imagination,  by  the  peculiar  dialect  to  which  he  has  been  habituated  in  the 
study  of  the  Talmud,  so  faithfully  portrayed  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrewi^; 
and  by  the  mysticism  to  which  he  has  been  attached  by  the  reading  of 
Cabalistic  works,  repeatedly  recalled  to  his  memory  by  passages  in  the  fourth 
Gospd  and  the  Apocalypse,  as  well  as  in  the  Epistles,  and  which  is  therefore 
not  likely  to  promote  the  success  of  their  designs.  This  is  then  followed  up 
by  the  quotation  of  Scripture  passages,  prepared  so  as  to  suit  the  Polish 
taste,  and  made  to  furnish  evidence  (and  the  greater  the  subtlety  with 
which  they  are  made  to  bear  on  the  subject  the  better)  of  the  doctrine  and 
advent  of  their  Messiah.  This  is  a  kind  of  reading  which  frequently  proves 
very  acceptable  to  the  Polish  Jews,  who  often  are  not  well  read  in  the  Bible. 
They  meet  with  so  much- that  is  £imiliar  to  them,  that  they  either  entirely 
overlook  the  new  matter,  or  consider  it  as  too  irrelevant ;  and  thus  is  often, 
very  suddenly  the  conversion  effected,  for  which  Chasadism,  more  espe- 
cially, has  greatly  paved  the  way  I  We  read,  therefore,  also,  frequently 
in  missionary  reports,  that  through  the  reading  of  the  New  Testament, 
grace  has  obtained  the  victory  in  the  heart  of  this  or  that  rabbi,^*  etc. 

Deeply  affecting  and  instructive  it  is  to  tfee  how  the  minds 
of  some  Jews,  educated,  liberalized  by  extensive  scientific  and 
professional  research,  but  having  been  under  the  chilling  influ- 
ence of  peculiar  forms  of  skepticism,  are  sometimes  led  to  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  come  to  the  light  which  converts 
and  sanctifies  the  soul,  and  gives  the  hope  of  the  Gospel. 
"  The  Confessions  of  a  Proselyte,"  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Frankel,  El- 
berfield,  18il,  is  a  book  of  exti'aordinary  interest,  illustrative 
of  this  remark,  which  we  commend  to  our  readers.  Gladly 
would'we  give  extracts  from  it,  but  our -space  forbids. 
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When,  in  the  mind  of  the  Jew,  the  Holy  Spirit  has  awakened 
thought  and  inquiry  respecting  the  Messiah  and  his  Gospel, 
it  has  sometimes  appeared  how^eamest  and  uncontrollable  by 
all  the  persuasions  and  influence  of  friends  have  been  the 
movements  of  such  a  mind. 

'*  Two  young  Jews,  breeding  up  for  Rabbinism  at  Ber- 
ditcheiF,  in  Russian  Poland,  and  advantageously  married, 
abandoned  every  thing  for  the  cross  of  their  Messiah ;  and 
made  their  way  1300  miles  to  Berlin,  to  obtain  religious  instroc* 
tion.  .  One  of  them,  bred  up  from  his  childhood  in  the  study 
of  the  Talmud ;  yet  from  having  heard  his  grandfather  pray 
for  the  speedy  advent  of  the  Messiah,  he  was  led  himself  to 
pray  fervently,  though  ignorantly,  for  that  event  In  vain 
his  father  and  grandfather  sought  to  confine  him  to  the  study  of 
the  Talmud,  *  that  horrible  chain  of  darkness,  (as  he  himself 
called  it,)  by  which  Satan  holds  fettered  millions  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Abraham.'  In  a  condition  of  mind  occasioned  both 
by  these  circumstances  and  by  alarm  from  the  prevalence  of 
an  epidemic  disease  raging  at  the  time,  and  by  the  persistent 
endeavors  of  his  aged  relatives,  revered  Rabbis,  and  by  re- 
peated and  fruitless  attempts  to  derive  comfort  from  the  Tal- 
mud, he  received,  unexpectedly,  from  a  friend  at  Berditcheff, 
a  parcel  containing  a  Hebrew  New  Testament,  several  tracts, 
a  letter  informing  him  of  the  arrival  of  two  German  missiona- 
ries who  distributed  small  books,  and  proved,  from  passages  of 
the  Scriptures,  that  the  Messiah  had  already  appeared,  and 
that  Jesus,  whom  the  [Christian]  Gentiles  worship,  was  He. 
*!'  had  scarcely  perused  these  lines  (said  he)  but  I  eagerly  fell 
upon  the  New  Testament ;  read  it  in  connection  with  the  tracts, 
and  compared  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  there  quoted ; 
and  this  could  only  be  done  in  secret  and  before  day -break, 
to  avoid  being  seen  by  my  Rabbies.  How  great  was  my 
astonishment,  when  I  found  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 
quoted  so  completely  fulfilled  in  the  New.'  This  young  man 
was  subsequently  baptized  as  a  convert  of  the  Christian  faith." 

The  statement  of  this  last  case  brings  us  to  the  consideration 
of  one  subject  of  interest  to  the  mind  of  the  Jews  for  hundreds 
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of  years,  which  has  been  the  grand  point  of  impulse  toward 
the  Scriptures :  ^^Sas  the  promised  Messiah  appeared?  or  is  he 
yet  to  he  esepectedf^  These  two  inquiries  have  for  a  length  of 
time  been  constraining  them  to  study  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  from  which  they  have,  in  multitudes,  passed 
on  to  read  the  New.  And  thus  have  they  made  progress  in 
the  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  which  they  would  not  other** 
wise  have  made ;  and  have  become  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  Christ  Jesus  and  the  New  Testament,  as  bringing  relief  to 
their  wxious  minds,  and  hope  to  their  hearts.  So  long  ago  as 
"  the  year  1650,  on  the  Plains  of  Ajayday,  in  Hungary,  about 
thirty  leagesfrom  Buda,  was  held  a  great  Council  of  the  Jews, 
to  exfimine  the  Scriptures  concerning  the  Messiah."  An 
Englishman,  S.  Bret,  by  name,  who  was  present,  prepared  a 
narrative  of  the  Council,  an  abstract  of  which  was  published 
by  the  London  Society  in  their  "  Jewish  Eepository,"  in  1814. 
From  that  article  are  abridged  the  following  statements : 

The  sessions  of  that  memorable  Council  continued  for  eight 
successive  days,  and  were  attended  by  about  8000  persons. 
The  first  day  of  this  assemblage  was  devoted  to  mutual  salu- 
tations, and  to  organization,  and  settling  questions  of  member- 
ship. On  the  second  day  the  Propounder  stated  the  object  of 
their  meeting,  ^'  to  examine  the  Scriptures  concerning  the  Mes- 
siah ;  whether  he  be  already  come,  or  whether  we  are  to  expect 
his  coming  ?*'  The  day  was  devoted  mainly  to  searcliing  the 
Old  Testament  on  this  subject^  with  great  care ;  all  having 
Bibles  for  the  purpose.  After  much  disputation  for  many 
hours,  the  conclusion  was  reached,  '^  that  the  major  part  of  the 
assembly  were  of  opinion  that  the  Messiah  was  not  come." 
Some  of  the  rest,  notwithstanding,  ^^  having  diligently  examined 
the  Scriptures,  and  finding  the  time  for  his  mission  so  plainly 
elapsed,  were  inclined  to  think  that  he  was  come.  They  were 
the  rather  moved  so  to  think,  from  a  due  sense  of  the  heavy  judg- 
ment which  they  have  labored  under  for  these  sixteen  hundred 
years  past ;  during  which  space  of  time  they  have  been  aban- 
doned, as  a  cast-off  and  vagabond  people.  But  many  others, 
from  the  same  consideration,  were  induced  not  only  to  think 
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bnt  even  to  conclude  that  he,  was  come."  Much  deep  and 
tender  feeling  was  expressed  bj  one  among  them  whose  mind 
seemed  full  of  the  idea  that  the  Jewish  nation  were  under  heavy 
jndgment  for  ^'so  great  a  wickedness  as  that  of  killing  the 
Lord  from  heaven."  The  third  day  was  devoted  to  the  agita* 
tion  of  qnestions  relative  to  the  name  of  Messiah's  coming ; 
many  taking  the  views  which  have  so  much  prevailed,  of  his 
being  a  great  temporal  prince,  to  do  great  things  for  their 
nation  ;  others  expressing  views  more  in  consonance  with  the 
prophecies  as  to  his  humble  parentage  and  life ;  and  inclined 
to  the  belief,  that  the  Messiah  was  come.  This  inquiry  was 
resumed  upon  the  fourth  day ;  some  expressing  the  belief  that 
Messiah  had  come  in  the  person  of  Elias,  and  this  inquiry  was 
also  pursued  on  the  fifth  day.  A  difference  of  opinion  whe- 
ther Elias  was  the  Messiah,  and  which  occasioned  long  debate, 
towards  the  close  of  the  day  resulted  in  the  starting  of  the  ques- 
tion, "  What^  thenj  was  he  who  affirmed  himself  to  he  the  Sm  of 
Oody  and  was  crucified  hy  their  ancestof*s  /"  which  question  was 
deferred  to  the  next  day. 

The  sixth  day  was  spent  in  very  earnest  discussion  of  the 
question  reached  at  the  conclusion  of  the  previous  day,  in 
which  both  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  were  agreed  in  asssdKng 
the  character  of  Jesus  Christ ;  failing,  however,  to  carry  the 
Council  with  them,  as  a  body.  Eabbi  Abraham  took  gipund 
against  the  Pharisees,  and,  reasoning  for  the  reality  of  the 
miracles  wrought  by  Jesus  Christ,  pressed  upon  them  the  ques- 
tion, ^^By  what  power j  I  pray  you,  my  brethren j  did  he  sueh 
things  r^  their  replies  to  which  went  mainly  on  the  ground  of 
the  supposition  of  his  being  an  impostor  and  magician.  On 
the  seventh  day  the  main  question  considered  was  this :  ^'  In 
case  the  Messiah  be  come,  what  rules  and  order  hath  he  left 
for  his  Church  to  wa:lk  by  ?"    The  narrative  proceeds : 

"  Hereupon  six  of  the  Romish  clergy,  sent  thither  by  the  Pope,  on  purpose 
to  advise  the  Council,  began  to  open  to  them  the  doctrines  and  niles 
observed  by  the  Church  of  Rome ;  which  they  magnified  and  exalted  for  the 
holy  Catholic  Church  of  the  Messiah ;  asserting  its  docfrine  to  be  the  infidli- 
ble  doctrine  of  Jesus,  and  its  rules  to  be  the  rules  which  the  Apostles  left 
to  the  Church  to  be  forever  observed.  They  insisted  also,  that  the  Pope  is 
the  holy  vicar  of  Christ,  and  the  successor  of  St  Peter.    With  regard  to 
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p«rticular  articles,  tbey  alledged  the  rwd  or  corporeal  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  sacramental  elements  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  the  religious  observation  of 
their  holy  days ;  the  invocation  of  Saints  for  their  prayers  to  the  Virgin  Mary ; 
and  her  oommanding  pawer  in  heaven  over  her  Son ;  the  holy  use  of  their 
cross  and  images;  with  the  rest  of  their  idolatrous  and  superstitious  worship 
— ^all  which  th^  commended  to  the  Council  for  the  doctrine  and  rules  of 
the  Apostles.  But  as  soon  as  the  assembly  of  the  Jews  heard  these  things 
from  their  mouths,  they  were  all  ezceedinglv  moved  thereat ;  and  fell  into 
clamours  against  them,  crying  out,  *  No  Christ !  No  Virgin  Mary !  No 
woman-gods !  No  intercession  of  saints  I  No  holy  crosses  1  No  worship- 
ping of  images,*  &c.  7heir  trouble  and  afOiction  on  this  occasion  was  so 
exceedingly  great,  that  it  would  have  grieved  a  heart  not  entirely  obdurate  to 
have  seen  and  heard  them.  For  they  rent  their  clothes,  and  tore  their  hair ; 
cast  dust  upon  their  heads,  and  cried  out,  ^Blasphemy  I  blasphemy!  against 
Jehovah  and  Messiah  our  King !'  And  in  this  great  confusion  and  perplex- 
ity the  Council  broke  up." 

On  the  eighth  day  ^'all  that  was  done  was  to  agree  on 
another  meeting  of  the  Jews  three  years  after ;  and  as  soon  ag 
they  had  settled  this  point,  the  Council  was  dissolved" 

Whether  the  Council,  left  in  appointment  to  meet  in  1663 
ever  met,  and  if  so,  what  transactions  were  had,  does  not 
appear ;  but  that  the  subject  Iwes  in  the  Jewish  mind,  and 
weighs  much  on  •  the  Jewish  heart,  has  been  indicated  in 
various  ways.  A  letter  to  Eev.  Dr.  Steincopff,  written  in 
Brunswick  in  1817,  contains  this  remark:  "  I  know  some  Jews 
who  desire  a  reformation  of  their  present  system,  and  are  per- 
plexed about  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,"  Rev.  Dr.  Goodell, 
of  the  American  mission  at  Constantinople,  in  1840,  wrote 
thus : 

/*  There  is  at  present  some  stir  among  the  Jews  of  this  capital.  The  chief 
Rabbles  had  led  them  to  expect  that  according  to  their  books  the  Messiah 
must  abscdutely  appear  some  time  during  the  present  year.  .  But  several 
months  of  their  year  have  already  passed,  and  still  there  are  no  signs  of  hjs 
coming.  A  learned  Rabbi  who  assisted  Mr.  Schauffler  in  his  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  occasionally  visits  me ;  and  almost  the  Jlrat,  sometimes  the 
veryjvrsty  question  I  ask  him  as  he  enters  the  door,  is,  "Has  he  comef* 
'*  Not  yet,"  has  always  been  his  reply,  till  his  last  visit  a  few  days  ago ; 
when,  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart,  he  said  in  a  low  solemn  tone,  "  if  you 
ask  mey  I  say  he  has  come ;  and  if  you  will  show  me  a  safe  place,  I  will 
bring  you  ten  thousand  Jews  to-morrow  who  will  make  the  same  confes- 


sion." 


/Again,  in  1841,  Dr.  Goodell  writes : 

"Rabbi  S.,  who  desires  to  leave  the  country  with  his  wife,  in  order  to 
receive  Christian  baptism,  told  me,  to-day,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  meet- 
ing some  forty  of  his  own  synagogue  every  Lord's  day,  for  reading  the  pro- 
phesies and  prayers.    Do  not  these,  with  some  hundreds  of  other  Jews  in 
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this  great  city,  seem  to  be  preparing  for  the  jear,  the  month,  the  day,  tiie 
hour,  which  seems  fast  coming  on^  when  they  can  publicly  profess  the  Mes- 
siah in  the  presence  of  their  brethren  V 

There  is  manifestly  a  powerfal  and  extensive  inflnence  upon 
the  Jewish  mind  of  the  fact  that  *^  all  the  times  fixed  in  the 
Scriptures,  for  limiting  the  time  of  the  Messiah's  coming  are 
now  passed  by.  This  has  compelled  them  to  change  their  in- 
terpretation of  some  passages,  which  before  the  time  of  Christ 
were  understood  in  the  sense  put  upon  them  by  the  Apostles." 
The  London  Society,  in  their  Annual  Report  for  1823,  state  the 
following,  as  given  them  by  Mr.  Friedenberg : 

"  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  intelligent  Jews  who  affect,  themselves,  to  be 
neutral,  that  the  next  generation  of  Jews  will  enter  the  Christian  Church, 
and  that  the  New  Synagogue  is  the  gradual  transition  to  it  A  learned 
Jew  confessed  to  Mr.  Diedrech,  of  Elderfield,  that  he  conceived  the  time 
when  the  Me&siah  should  appear  to  be  elapsed ;  and  many  others  are  of  the 
same  opinion." 

This  condition  of  the  Jewish  mind  on  the  all-absorbing  sub- 
ject of  the  coming  of  Messiah  can  be  easily  accounted  for* 
Look  at  the  extensive  circulatiSn  of  the  Scriptures  among  the 
Jews,  which  is  before  us  in  the  facts  adduced  in  the  preced- 
ing pages ;  and  at  the  universal  and  highly  awakened  interest 
of  the  Jews  in  the  study  of  their  own  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
ture, especially  in  reference  to  the  advent  of  Messiah,     Con- 
sider also  the  fact  that  the  impulse  which  the  mind  of  a  serious 
and  inquiring  Jew  now  receives  in  the  study  of  the  Messianic 
prophecies,  almost  irresistibly  carries  him  onward  into   the 
New  Testament  to  find  their  fulfillment ;  and  that  from  no 
other  source  does  he  obtain  satisfaction  and  permanent  relief. 
Look  at  the  many  thousands  of  Jewish  converts  to  the  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ,  who  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  have 
asked  and  found  their  "  way  to  Zion"  and  to  Calvary.    Look 
also  at  the  fainting  of  spirits  which  pervades  the  ranks  of  the 
Jews  who  still  refuse  to  open  and  study  "  the  New  Testament 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  f  and  at  the  utter  con- 
fusion of  all  their    conceptions  of  religion,  while  rejecting 
Christ   as  their    Messiah.    Look  at    the    providences  which 
80^  strikingly  indicate  in  this  age  that  the  dissemination  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  is  the  hope  of  the  Jew,  as  it  is  of  the  Gentile ; 
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and  that  the  open  Bible  alone  can  show  to  either  Jew  or  Gen- 
tile the  way  of  life  and  salvation.  And  consider  this  obvious 
certainty  that  in  no  nation  under  the  whole  heaven  is  there 
apparent  a  more  eager  desire  for  the  Word  of  God  than  among 
the  nation  of  Israel ;  nor  more  numerous  converts  to  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  than  among  that  very  people  whose  fathers  rejected 
and  crucified  him.  And  must  not  the  blessed  day  be  near  at 
hand  when  the  declaration  will  be  heard  as  that  oi^^ all Israd^^ 
converted,  hoping,  rejoicing  Ijsrael,  gathered  around  the.  cross 
of  Christ,  with  one  heart  and  one  voice  saying  to  the  Gen- 
tile world,  "  We  have  found  him  of  whom  Moses  in  thelaWy  and 
the  prophets  did  write^  Jestcs  of  Nazareih^  the  Son  of  Joseph;'^ 
and  trusting  J  adoring  ^  loving  Him^  as  ^'Immanuel,  God 
WITH  trs." 


aet.  v.— the  rosetta  stone. 

By  Rev.  William  Aikman,  Wilmington,  Del 

Among  the  many  treasures  brought  to  light  by  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  French  to  Egypt  under  Napoleon,  the  Eosetia 
Stone  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable.  The  uncovering  of  gor- 
geous architecture,  the  disentombing  ol  papyri,  of  inscriptions, 
of  paintings  such  as  the  Zodiac  of  Dendera,  were  sufficiently 
interesting  and  important ;  but  this  block  of  stone,  small  and 
mutilated  as  it  is,  may  be  considered  the  most  pre/^ious  of  them 
all,  since  it,  more  than  anything  else,  helped  to  give  them  a 
meaning  and  a  history.  It  first  gave  positive  shape  and  cer- 
tainty to  the  long  continued  and  persevering  attempts  at  ex- 
ploring the  intricate  mazes  of  hieroglyphic  writing,  attempts 
made  fruitlessly  for  nearly  three  hundred  years  before. 

The  Bosetta  Stone  takes  its  name  from  the  place  at  which  it 
was  discovered,  Raschid^  or  BoseUa^  is  a  small  sea-port  town 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  western  of  the  two  branches  by 
which  the  Nile  pours  its  waters  into  the  Mediterranean.    Soon 
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after  the  landing  of  the  French  expedition  in  1798,  as  the  troops 
were  building  the  fort  called  the  "  Bastion  de  St.  Julien  "  at 
this  place,  they  threw  up  from  their  excavations  a  block  of 
black  scenitic  basalt,  whose  appearance  at  once  arrested  the 
attention  of  the  officer  of  the  engineers,  Bnssard,  who  was 
superintending  the  work.  It  was  an  irregular  mass,  a  little 
more  than  three  feet  in  length  by  about  two  and  a  half  in 
width,  and  varying  in  diflferent  places  from  six  to  twelve  inches 
in  thickness.  On  its  plane  surface  were  found  three  bodies  of 
inscriptions,  and  evidently  in  three  different  languages.  One 
of  them,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  stone,  was  in  an  unknown 
character;  another  at  the  top,  and  much  mutilated,  was  in 
hieroglyphic  or  sacred  writing;  and  the  lower,  also  much 
injured,  was  in  Greek. 

More  fortunate  than  many  a  survivor  of  olden  time,  this 
monument  fell  into  the  hands  of  those  who  were  able  to  appre- 
ciate its  value,  and  was  not  destroyed  by  a  careless  blow  from 
a  stupid  workman.  Indeed,  the  first  impression  of  an  intelli- 
gent observer  would  be  that  these  three  inscriptions  in  three 
different  characters  were  probably  one  and  the  same  document ; 
and  if  so,  the  known  Greek  character  and  language  might  point 
to  an  understanding  of  the  inscriptions  in  the  characters  less 
known ;  so  that  possibly  here,  on  this  small  block  of  granite, 
might  be  that  which  would  in  the  end  help  to  the  reading  of 
those  wonderful  pictures  every  where  found,  but  every  where 
baffling  the  research  of  scholars. 

Whatever  his  anticipations  may  have  been,  Bussard  imme- 
diately placed  his  discovery  in  the  bands  of  the  savans  of  the 
expedition.  They  at  once  made  copies  of  the  inscriptions,  so 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  loss,  even  if,  by  accident, 
the  stone  itself  should  be  destroyed  or  perish  on  its  way  to 
France.  Perhaps  never  before  or  since  has  there  been  so  great 
care  exercised  to  make  an  absolutely  perfect  copy  of  any  writ- 
ing or  figures.  In  the  great  work,  Le  Deacriptione  de  VEgypU 
(Vol.  V.,)  in  the  brief  notices  of  the  plates,  referring  to  those 
which  represent  the  Kosetta  Stone,  the  writers  almost  exhaust 
language  to  asseverate  the  scrupulous,  the  "religious"  care 
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which  was  exercised  in  preparing  the  engraving — that  not  only 
is  every  line  of  every  figure  and  letter  carefully  delineated,  but 
every  indentation,  and  every  elevation  on  the  surface,  and 
every  scar  or  mutilation  is  faithfully  exhibited.  So  that  the 
observer,  as  he  studies  the  two  large  and  fac  simile  pictures  of 
the  stone  inthis  book,  (they  are  the  precise  size  of  the  original,) 
may  feel  assured  that  he  is  essentially  looking  at  the  block 
itself. 

Protection  of  the  inscriptions  having  been  secured,  the  stone 
was  carefully  packed,  so  that  when  an  opportunity  should  offer 
it  might  be  sent  home.  That  opportunity  never  came.  The 
battle  of  Aboukir,  in  which  Nelson  annihilated  the  French 
fleet,  shut  off  the  expedition  from  all  communication  with 
France ;  and  Jhe  army  of  soldiers  and  scholars,  with  their 
material  of  war  and  science,  were  compelled  to  wait  the  issue 
of  events. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  delayed.  In  September,  1801, 
General  Abdallah  Menon,  the  successor  in  command  of  the 
heroic  and  untiring  Either,  who  had  been  made  general-in- 
chief  by  Napoleon  on  his  departure  from  Egypt,  and  who  had 
been  assassinated  by  a  fanatic  Turk  a  short  time  before,  was 
compelled  to  capitulate  at  Alexandria  to  the  English,  under 
Lord  Hutchinson. 

.  The  terms  of  the  surrender  were  such  that  not  only  all  the 
artillery,  ammunition,  ships  of  war,  merchantmen,  but  all  the 
Arabic  manuscripts,  all  the  maps  of  Egypt  which  had  been 
carefally  constructed  by  the  expedition,  and  all  the  collections 
of  curiosities  which  had  been  made  for  the  French  Eepublic, 
were  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  English !  General  Menon 
was  extremely  reluctant  to  comply  with  that  portion  of  the 
terms  which  compelled  the  surrender  of  these  dear-bought 
treasures,  the  reward  of  the  labora  not  so  much  of  the  soldiers 
as  of  the  scholars  of  France ;  and  he  made  special  efforts  to 
retain  this  Kossetta  Stone,  claiming  that  it,  as  well  as  other  cu- 
riosities, was  the  property,  not  of  the  public,  but  of  private 
individuals.  But  Hutchinson  was  inexorable,  and  in  a  truly 
English  way,  cut  short  the  dispute,  by  sending  an  officer  with 
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a  detachment  of  soldiers,  who  took  the  stone  from  the  house  of 
Menon  and  placed  it  safely  in  the  British  quarters.  It  was  soon 
conveyed  to  England,  and  after  lying  for  a  while  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  it  was  set  up  finally  in  the  British 
Museum,  where  it  now  remains,  like  the  brightest  gem  in  the 
British  crown,  and  more  yaluable  than  that ;  a  very  question- 
able monument  of  conquest,  and  possibly  of  cupidity,  backed 
by  unscrupulous  power. 

As  we  have  said,  the  stone  is  very  irregular,  approaching  in 
some  parts  a  foot  in  thickness,  and  in  others  diminishing  to  a 
few  inches.  In  its  long  history  of  two  thousand  years,  it  has  been 
much  mutilated,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  what 
was  its  original  shape.  It  was  probably  rectangular  at  the 
bottom  and  arched  at  the  top,  as  this  form  is  usually  followed 
on  the  monuments  where  special  inscriptions  of  an  important 
character  are  given. 

The  three  series  of  inscriptions  are  small  and  delicately  cut, 
especially  that  in  hieroglyphics,  upon  which  great  care  seems 
to  have  been  bestowed,  as  would  naturally  be  the  case,  pre- 
pared as  it  was  by  the  hands  of  priests.  This  is  the  upper  in- 
scription, and  there  are  fourteen  Unas  of  it  The  characters 
are  a  little  more  than  one  half  inch  in  length ;  or  rather,  as 
they  are  of  very  different  sizes,  representing  men,  birds,  and  a 
hundred  other  objects  in  nature,  the  space  which  each  line  of 
hieroglyphics  covers,  may  be  embraced  between  parallel  lines 
of  that  distance  from  each  other. 

The  middle  inscription  in  the  ^^  Enchoricd^^  ^^Demotic^^  or 
" la/nguage  of  the  common peopUy^  as  it  is  variously  called,  is 
entire,  and  occupies  thirty-three  lines.  The  lowest  is  in  Greek, 
occupying  fifty-four  lines.  The  writing  is  in  capitals,  each 
letter  being  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  written, 
as  is  usual  in  ancient  manuscripts,  etc.,  with  no  space  between 
the  words.  As  each  line  is  more  than  two  feet  in  length,  and 
there  are  fifty -four  of  them,  the  amount  of  writing  is  of  course 
very  considerable.  This  portion  of  the  stone,  like  the  upper,  is 
very  defective. 

On  its  arrival  in  England,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  under- 
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took  the  inyestigation  of  these  inscriptions,  and  an  engraving 
of  them  was  carefully  made  and  distributed  to  societies  and 
individuals  who  would  be  likely  to  take  an  interest  in  a  matter 
of  this  sort,  in  Europe  and  America.  Person,  then  the  most 
learned  Greek  scholar  in  England,  and  Heyne,  the  great  Ger- 
man scholar,  furnished  translations  of  the  Greek  text,  making 
such  restorations  as  they  deemed  necessary. 

The  next  efforts  were  directed  to  decipher  the  JSnchorial  or 
Demotic  text  As  often  happens,  one  discovery  had  prepared 
the  way  not  simply  for  another,  but  had  furnished  the  means 
to  make  the  subsequetit  discoveries  available.  QuatremSre,  a 
Frenchman,  had  about  this  time  demonstrated  the  identity  be- 
tween the  comparatively  modem  Coptic  and  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian languages,  in  his  Hecherohes  sur  la  Langiiage  et  la 
lAMrature  deV  Egypte.  This  was  an  important  step  in  hiero- 
glyphic research,  for  it  presented  a  bridge  over  the  chasm 
between  the  form  and  the  meaning  of  the  pictures. 

It  was  well  known  that  there  had  always  existed  in  Egypt 
two  forms  of  writing,  one  of  which  was  employed  by  the  priests 
for  sacred  purposes,  the  other  by  the  people  in  their  business 
and  communications  with  each  other.  The  first,'  &v&tj 
where  found  on  the  various  monunients  of  Egypt,  is  the 
hieroglyphic  or  sacred  writing,  in  which  pictures  of  animals  or 
of  material  objects  are  made  to  represent  letters  are  sounds 
or  ideas ;  the  other  was  soon  identified  as  that  which  composed 
the  middle  inscription  on  this  stone.  The  distinguished  orien- 
tialist,  Sylvestre  De  Sacy,  in  Paris,  on  a  careful  comparison  of 
the  inscriptions,  detected,  from  their  corresponding  positions  in 
the  Enchorial  (so  called  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  stone)  and  the 
Greek,  the  words  ^^Akxandria^^  and  ^^ Alexander ^^^  his  attention 
having  been  caught  by  the  repetition  of  certain  groups  of 
signs.  Akerblad,  a  Swede,  constructed  an  alphabet  of  the 
Enchorial  characters,  which,  though  not  wholly  correct,  yet 
furnished  assistance  to  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  a  learned  writer 
and  investigator  in  Egyptian  studies,  to  whom  much  of  the 
merit  of  the  discovery  of  hieroglyphic  writing  is  due.  Dr. 
Young  furnished   a  translation  of  the  Demotic,  placing  it 
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side  bj  side  with  the  Greek  text  and  using  the  alphabet  of 
Akerblad. 

To  ChampoUion,  that  prince  of  Egyptian  scholars,  the  Bosetta 
Stone  was  of  inestimable  yalue,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  means 
by  which  he  was  able  to  perfect  his  great  system  of  hierogly- 
phic readings.  The  translation  which  had  already  been  given 
of  the  Demotic  and  the  Oreek  texts  on  the  stone,  opened  the 
way  to  a  verification  of  his  discoveries  and  conjectures  else- 
where, while  they  famished  the  translation  of  the  text  itself. 
Thus,  after  an  almost  incredible  amount  of  pains-taking  inves- 
tigation and  laborious  study,  the  confused  and  mutilated  mass 
of  unknown  characters  became  luminous,  and  the  figures, 
whose  meaning  was  not  only  lost,  but  which  ceased  for  ages  to 
be  signs  of  words,  were  made  to  speak  in  language  which 
could  be  understood. 

The  value  of  the  Kosetta  Stone  in  such  investigations  can 
readily  be  imagined.  Here  are  not  single  and  isolated  groups 
to  be  brought  together  and  compared,  but  a  connected  series 
of  them,  with  words  and  expressions  often  repeated,  throwing 
a  multiplied  light  upon  each  other ;  and,  what  is  more  impor- 
tant, the  whole  is  placed  side  by  side  with  a  known  language 
which  is  an  interpretation  of  it  all. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  Kosetta  Stone  are  of  no  historic  im- 
portance whatever — ^their  value  being  exhausted  on  their  mere 
significance  being  understood ;  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  to 
know  what  the  writing  is  which  has  been  so  carefully  preserved 
and  so  strangely  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world  in 
these  latter  days,  and  which  has  been  of  so  great  service  to 
science  and  literature.  We  will  therefore  give  the  substance 
of  it.  First,  however,  a  word  about  the  personage  of  whom  it 
speaks. 

The  Ptolemy  whom  this  inscription  honors,  was  the  fifth  of 
that  name,  and  came  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
Ptolemy  Philopater,  B.  0.  204.  His  minority  was  guarded  by 
prudent  ministers,  Sosicins  and  Aristomenes.  Under  theii* 
guidance,  the  provinces  of  CcBlosyria  and  Palestine,  which  had 
been  conquered  from  his  father  by  Antiochus,  were  recovered, 
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end  the  state  was  dignified  by  honorable  alliances  made  with 
the  Romans.  He  reigned  in  his  own  right  in  his  fourteenth 
year,  and  received  the  title  of  EpiphaneSy  or  Illustrious^  though 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  discover  on  what  grounds.  As 
soon  as  he  became  his  own  master,  he  fell  into  the  vices  of 
cruelty  and  avarice  which  characterized  his  father.  The  coun- 
sels of  his  ministers  were  neglected  and  despised,  and  Aristo- 
menes,  who  for  ten  years  had  governed  his  kingdom  wisely 
and  prosperously,  was  sacrificed  to  his  caprice.  His  cruelties 
raised  seditions  among  his  subjects,  which,  however,  were 
happily  twice  put  down  by  his  able  minister  Polycrates.  One 
of  these  revolts  is  probably  referred  to  in  the  inscriptions  on 
the  Bosetta  Stone.  After  a  reign  of  twenty-four  years  he  "was 
poisoned,  b.o.  180,  by  some  of  his  ministers,  who  feared  his 
cruelties,  and  whose  possessions  he  had  threatened  to  use  to 
carry  on  a  war  against  Seleucus,  king  of  Syria. 

It  would  appear  that  whatever  might  be  the  viciousness  of 
his  private  character,  he  was  all  right  with  the  priests.  They, 
from  their  own  showing,  had  evidently  fared  well  during  his  . 
reign.  The  insurrectionists  seem  to  have  been  a  rather  sacri- 
legions  crew,  who  threatened  the  riches  of  the  temples  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  sacred  order ;  and  their  being  quelled  was 
clearly  taken  as  a  boon  of  no  common  magnitude,  enough  cer- 
tainly to  make  the  king  a  god.  So  they  decreed  it,  and  we 
have  the  law  of  his  apotheosis,  after  these  twenty  centuries 
and  more,  in  our  hands.     Here  it  is  :^ 

"  In  the  reign  of  th^  youthful  King  who  received  the  kingdom  from  his 
father,  lord  of  diadems,  greatly  glorious,  who  has  established  Eeypt,  and 
pious  towards  the  gods  is  superior  to  his  enemies,  who  has  set  right  the  life 
of  man,  lord  of  the  feasts  of  thirty  years,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc  ^^  Aetus  being  priest 
of  Alexander,  of  the  gods  Soters,  of  the  gods  Adelphi,"  etc.,  etc ,  (we  pass  the 
enumeration  of  the  yarious  gods  and  goddesses,  priests  and  priestesses  which 
are  given  to  mark  the  time,  as  not  being  of  much  importance  to  us 
modems),  "  of  the  month  Xaudicus  the  fourth,  but  according  to  the  Egypt- 
ians the  eighteenth  of  Mechin." 

"  The  chief  priests  and  prophets  and  those  who  enter  the  sanctuary  for  the 

*  The  following  tranektion  (chiefly  of  the  Greek  text)  is  taken  from  that  given 
in  a  curious  volume  prepared  by  a  Committee  of  the  Philomathean  Society  of  the 
University  of  Peon.,  illustrated,  lllaminated  and  printed,  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
authorsi  from  lithographic  plates  prepared  by  one  of  their  number,  Mr.  Morton. 
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arrajing  of  the  gods,  and  the  pterophone  and  sacred  scribes,  and  all  the  other 
priests  who  were  come  from  the  temples  {hroughout  the  Land  to  Memphis, 
into  the  presence  of  the  King  for  the  ceremonial  of  the  reception  of  Ptolemy, 
the  eyer-liying,  beloved  of  Phtha,  god  Epiphanes  Eucharistus,  of  the  crown 
which  he  received  of  his  fiither,  being  gathered  togetiier  in  the  temple  at 
Memphis,  on  the  day  aforesaid,  decree : 

'^  Since  that  king,  Ptolemy,  the  ever-liying,  beloved  of  Phtha,  godEphipba- 
nerEucharcituSf^ofl^pring  of  King  Ptolemy  and  Queen  Arsinoe,  gods  Philpa- 
tors,  has  in  many  things  benefited  the  temples  and  those  connected  with  them, 
and  all  those  living  under  his  sway,  that  being  a  god,  bom  of  a  god  and  a  god- 
dess   ^  he  has  dedicated  to  the  temples  revenues  of  money  and  pro- 
visions, and  has  undergone  great  expenses  in  order  to  bring  back  E^pt 
to  quietness,  and  to  establish  religious  observances  with  all  the  means  in  his 
power,  he  has  shown  kindness :  of  the  taxes  and  imposts  existing  in  Egypt, 
some  he  has  taken  away,  and  others  he  has  lightened,  that  the  people 
and  all  others  might  be  in  prosperity  under  his  rula  The  crown  debts, 
which  those  in  Egypt  and  in  the  rest  of  his  kingdom  owed,  being  vexy 
considerable,  he  has  remitted  to  all ;  and  those  shut  up  in  prison  (for  su<£ 
debts)  and  those  lying  under  accusation  for  a  long  time,  he  released  from  the 
claims  against  them ;  also  he  commanded  the  revenues  of  the  temples  and 
the  contribution  of  provisions  and  money  made  to  them  yearly,  and  in  like 
manner  the  just  portions  of  the  gods  from  the  vineyards  and  gardens,  and 
what  else  belonged  to  the  gods  in  the  time  of  his  father,  should  remiun  upon 
the  same  basis ;  he  commanded  also "  (here  follows  a  long  and  tedious 
catalogue  of  benefits  bestowed  on  the  temples,  the  priests  and  the  wor- 
shippers, a  recital  of  how  he  repelled  a  threatening  invasion,  how  he  opposed 
.  and  finally  put  down  a  dangerous  rebellion,  destroying  the  rebels,  how  he 
remitted  the  debts  due  from  the  temples  to  the  crown,  how  "  to  Apis  and 
Innevis  he  made  many  gifts,  as  also  to  the  other  sacred  animals  in  Egypt; 
having  much  better  care  than  the  Kings  before  him  for  what  bdonged  to 
them  always,  and  giving  bountifully  and  nobly  what  was  proper  for  their 
funerals,  with  the  dues  for  the  support  of  their  respective  worships,''  etc., 
etc,  how  he  gave  them  gifts  and  restored  their  honors.)  **  In  return  for 
which  things  the  gods  have  given  him  health,  victory,  strength  and  all  other 
good  things,  the  kingdom  being  secured  to  him  and  his  children  to  all  time. 
It  has  seemed  good  to  the  priests  of  all  the  temples  of  the  land  to  decree  to 
augment  greatly  all  honors  now  pud  to  the  ever-living  King  Ptolemy,  be> 
loved,"  etc,  etc.,  to  erect  of  the  ever-living  King  Ptolemy,  god,  etc.,  an  image 
in  each  temple,  in  the  most  conspicuous  place  which  shall  be  entitled, 
**  Ptolemy,  the  Defender  of  Egypt,"  near  which  shall  stand  the  god  to  whom 
the  temple  belongs,  presenting  to  him  a  conquering  weapon  ....  also  for 
the  priests  to  peribrm  a  service  before  these  images,  three  times  each  day, 
and  put  on  them  the  sacred  adorning."  (Here  follow  minute  directions  for 
setting  up  statues  and  shrines  of  the  new  god,  the  performance  of  appro- 
priate rites  and  services  in  all  the  temples,  making  it  lawful  for  private 
persons  to  set  up  his  shrine  in  their  houses.  The  decree  closes  with 
the  words  in  the  demotic) :  **  That  it  shall  be  with  ^lory  proclaimed  on  high 
why  those  in  Egypt  exalt  the  god  Epiphanes  Eucharistus,  as  in  law  to  do, 
let  them  write  this  decree  on  a  column  of  hard  stone  in  divine  writing,  in 
writing  in  the  manner  of  the  multitude,  and  in  Greek  writing,  and  let  tibem 
place  it  in  the  temples  of  the  first,  temples  of  the  second,  and  temples  of  the 
third  order,  where  is  the  statue  of  the  great  king." 
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Akt.  VI.— the   BKlTISn   GOVERNMENT  AND  THE 

SLAVE-TRADE. 

By  fiev.  Joseph  Tracy,  D.D.,  Boeton,  Mass. 

Tms  detestable  traffic,  having  steadily  diminished  for  a  nnm- 
ber  of  years  under  the  combined  naval  action  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  for  its  repression,  has  suddenly  revivfed. 
A  single  small  cargo — that  of  the  "Wanderer" — has  been 
stealthily  landed  in  the  United  States.  Other  importations 
have  been  reported,  but  none  of  the  reports  are  known  to  be  • 
true,  and  some  of  them  are  known  to  be  false.  Many  slave- 
ships  have  been  captured  near  the  coast  of  Cuba,  and  more 
are  said  to  have  landed  their  cargoes.  The  capture  of  three 
by  American  cruisers,  and  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the 
welfare  of  their  rescued  victims,  brought  the  subject  before 
Congress  at  its  last  session ;  and  a  c^ll  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  President  for  information,  to  be  communi- 
cated to  Congress  at  its  next  session,  will  bring  it  up  again. 
Meanwhile,  from  many  motives,  some  of  which  are  political 
and  others  pecuniary,  the  public  mind,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  has  been  industriously  and  skilfully  misinformed  in 
relation  to  many  parts  of  the  subject;  and  some  of  the  ablest, 
and  many  of  the  best  men,  both  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  have  been  led  to  assign  false  causes  for  the  continuance 
and  revival  of  the  traffic,  and  to  propose  useless  measures  for 
its  repression.  There  is,  therefore,  a  special  demand,  just  now> 
for  reliable  information  ;  and,  to  such  extent  as  the  limits  of 
this  article  permit,  we  shall  attempt  to  give  it,  on  unquestion- 
able authority.  Several  recent  official  documents  settle  some 
important  points  conclusively.  We  give  them  entire,  as  they 
deserve  this  mode  of  diffusion  and  preservation  for  future 
reference. 

First,  we  give  a  Circular,  addressed  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
her  Britannic  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  to  several  British  Ambassadors,  to  be  communi- 
cated to  the  governments  to  which  they  are  accredited. 
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"Foreign  Omcs,  July  11,  1860. 

"  Mr  Lord  :  I  transmit  to  your  Lordship  herewith  copies  of  a  corres- 
pondence relating  to  the  emigration  of  Chinese  Coolies,  which  has  been 
presented  to>both  Houses  of  Parliament,  by  command  of  her  Majesty;  and 
I  have  to  desire  that  you  will  call  the  attention  of  the  United  States  gOT- 
emmcnt  to  these  papers,  as  bearing  upon  the  important  question  of  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  and  the  supply  of  labor  to  those  parts  of  the 
world,  the  climate  of  which  is  unsuited  to  white  labor. 

"  Qreat  Britain  has  for  more  than  fifty  years  made  unremitting  efforts  to 
put  down  the  slare-trade,  and  her  Majesty's  government  rejoice  to  think 
that  those  efforts  have  not  been  without  their  fruit  The  number  of  slaves 
exported  from  Africa  has  fallen  from  185,000,  the  average  number  exported 
annually  from  1885  to  1840,  to  25,000  or  80,000,  the  number  estimated  to 
have  been  exported  during  the  past  year.  And,  in  proportion  as  Uie  slave- 
trade  has  diminished,  lawful  commerce  with  Africa  has  increased,  until  the 
value  of  exports  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa  now  amounts  to  nearly 
£8,000,000  sterling  annually.  From  the  Bight  of  Benin  alone,  where, 
twenty  years  ago,  not  a  single  puncheon  of  palm-oil  was  exported,  during 
the  past  year  the  exportation  of  oil  was  estimated  at  nearly  17,000  tons, 
and  the  value  at  between  £700,000  and  £800,000 ;  and  this,  it  should  be 
stated,  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  caused  by  slave-hunts, 
is  a  diminution  as  compared  with  the  exports  of  the  two  previous  years ; 
and  from  Lagos,  which,  until  the  slave-trade  there  was  destroyed  by  the 
operations  of  the  British  squadron,  was  one  of  the  greatest  slave-mar- 
kets on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  the  exportation  during  the  last  year  of 
palm-oil,  ivory,  and  cotton  amounted  in  vidue  to  about  £220,000.  In  short, 
wherever  the  slave-trade  has  been  put  down,  honest  trade  has  sprung  up, 
and  Christianity,  and  civilization,  and  peace  have  begun  to  produce  thdr 
natural  effects.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  King  of  Dahomey  and  other 
chiefs  continue  to  gain  i  an  unrighteous  profit  by  selling  men,  wars,  and 
misery,  and  heathen  darkness  prevail 

*^  But  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  during  the  last  two  years  the  slave- 
trade  has  again  increased.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  actively  carried  on 
for  supplying  slaves  to  the  'Island  of  Cuba;  and  recent  intelligence  which 
has  reached  her  Majesty's  government  proves  that  preparations  are  being 
made  for  prosecuting  the  trade  on  a  most  extensive  scade  by  means  of  an 
association.  Under  these  circumstances,  her  Majesty's  government  appeal 
to  the  nations  of  Christendom  to  endeavor,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
humanity  and  religion,  to  efface,  by  a  final  effort,  the  stain  which  the  slave- 
trade  inflicts  on  the  Christian  name. 

"  Brazil  has  set  a  noble  example  of  perseverance  in  the  suppression  of 
the  slave-trade,  once  so  vigorously  carried  on  to  her  shores ;  and  what  the 
Brazilian  government,  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties,  has  successfully 
accomplished,  may  be  equally  accomplished  elsewhere.  The  Island  of  Cuba 
is  now  almost  the  only  place  in  the  globe  by  which  and  for  which  the  slave- 
trade  is  maintained.  Her  Majesty's  government  have  a  treaty  with  Spain 
of  the  year  1835,  by  which  the  Spanish  Crown  undertook  to  abolish  the 
slave-trade,  and  accepted  a  sum  of  £400,000  to  enable  it  the  more  easily  to 
do  so. 

^^  Her  Majesty's  government  are  well  aware  that  the  price  of  sugar  and 
the  demand  for  labor  afford  the  slave-trader  profits  which  enable  him  to 
corrupt  the  authorities  whose  duty  it  is  to  thwart  and  defeat  his  criminal 
enterprises.  It  must  be  painful  to  the  Spanish  government  to  find  their 
good  name  stained,  and  their  efforts  to  comply  with  the  obligations  of 
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treaties,  and  to  pat  down  this  wicked  traffic,  frustrated  hj  worthless  and 
unprincipled  men  who  speculate  in  the  lives  and  bodies  of  human  beings. 

'^  It  appears  to  her  Majesty's  government  that  some  remedy  for  this  state 
of  things  might  be  found  in  an  improvement  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  respecting  the  equipment  of  slave-ships,  and  in  the  increased  employ- 
ment of  cruisers,  in  the  waters  surrounding  Cuba,  by  Spain,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  United  States,  and  in  the  enactment  by  Spain  of  a  law  enforcing 
the  registiration  of  slaves  in  Cuba,  and  inflicting  severe  penalties  upon  the 
proprietors  of  estates  within  which  newly-imported  slaves  are  found. 

**But  no  doubt  the  difficulties  of  suppressing  the  slave-trade  arise  mainly 
from  the  demand  which  exists  in  Cuba  and  similar  countries  for  laborers 
suited  to  a  hot  climate ;  and  if  this  demand  could  be  lawfully  supplied,  the 
incentives  to  engage  in  an  illegal  traffic  in  African  laborers  would  be  greatly 
diminished,  and  the  price  of  a  slave  might  be  enhanced  far  beyond  that  of  a 
free  laborer. 

"  This  supply  her  Majesty's  government  confidently  believe  may  be  ob- 
tained from  China.  The  s&te  of  society  in  that  vast  empire,  where  the 
population  is  superabundant,  and  at  the  same  time  dvilized,  where  regular 
laws  can  be  enforced,  and  the  hiring  of  laborers  for  the  purposes  of  emigra- 
tion may  be  reduced  to  methods,  affords  peculiar  opportunities  for  organ- 
izing a  system  of  emigration  by  which  the  wants  of  those  countries  which 
have  heretofore  looked  to  Africa  for  laborers  may  be  fully  supplied.  Great 
abuses  have,  unfortunately,  prevailed  in  the  Chinese  ports  where  the  emi- 
gration of  coolies  has  been  carried  on.  Men  have  been  kidnapped  by  un- 
scrupulous agents  employed  by  European  contractors  to  collect  coolies ; 
and  the  scenes  of  oppression  and  misery  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
barracoons,  where  the  coolies  have  been  assembled,  and  on  board  the  ships 
in  which  they  have  been  conveyed  across  the  sea,  have  borne  only  too  close 
a  resemblance  to  the  corresponding  circumstances  connected  with  the  Afri- 
can slave-trade.  If  such  abuses  were  suffered  to  continue  unchecked,  the 
exasperation  created  thereby  among  the  Chinese  population  would  seriously 
endanger  the  safety  of  the  hves  and  property  of  the  whole  European  com- 
munity in  China. 

'^But  happily  it  has  been  proved  by  recent  experience  at  Canton,  that 
Chinese  emigration  may,  under  proper  regulations  and  superintendence,  be 
conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  evils  com- 
plained of  The  Chinese  authorities,  who  had  hitherto  been  most  adverse 
to  the  emigration,  have  at  Canton  recognized  the  advantages  which  may  be 
derived  from  it  under  a  proper  system;  and  I  have  to  direct  your  particular 
attention  to  the  proclamation  of  tiie  Governor-General  Laou  on  this  subject, 
which  you  will  find  at  page  186  of  the  papers  herewith  sent.  Moreover, 
under  the  regulations  which  have  been  introduced  by  the  agent  in  China 
of  her  Majesty's  government,  in  conjunction  with  the  Chinese  and  the 
allied  authorities  at  Canton,  it  has  been  found  practicable  to  induce 
whole  families  of  Chinese  to  emigrate.  A  considerable  number  of  such 
families  have  emigrated  to  Demerara,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that, 
with  time  and  care,  the  prejudices  which  have  hitherto  prevented  Chinese 
women  from  emigrating  may  be  entirely  overcome.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  anything  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Chinese  coolies  as  laborers,  as 
that  is  admitted  by  all  who  have  had  experience  of  them;  indeed,  the 
impossibility  of  inducing  the  Chinese  women  to  emigrate  has  been  the  only 
serious  obstacle  to  Chinese  colonization  on  an  extensive  scale. 

"  These  fair  prospects  will,  however,  be  marred,  if  the  various  European 
and  American  governments  interested  in  Chinese  emigration  do  not  com- 
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bine  to  enforce  stringent  regulations  upon  those  who  are  engaged  in  con- 
ducting it ;  and  her  Majesty's  gOTemment  earnestly  hope  that  the  United 
States  government  will  take  the  necessary  measures  for  this  purpose.  By 
judiciously  promoting  the  emigration  from  China,  and  at  the  same  time 
yigorously  repressing  the  infamous  traffic  in  African  slares,  the  Christian 
governments  of  Europe  and  America  may  confer  benefits  upon  a  large 
portion  of  the  human  race,  the  eflfects  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
exaggerate. 

*^  Her  Majesty's  government^  therefore,  propose,  with  a  view  to  the  final 
extinction  of  the  slave-trade : 

"1st  A  systematic  plan  of  cruising  on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  by  the  vessels 
of  Great  Britain,  Spain  and  the  United  States ; 

"  2d.  Laws  of  registration  and  inspection  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  by 
which  the  employment  of  slaves  imported  contrary  to  law  might  be  detected 
by  Spanish  authorities ; 

"  dd.  A  plan  of  emigration  from  China  regulated  by  the  agents  of  Euro- 
pean nations  in  conjunction  with  the  Chinese  authorities. 

"  Lastly,  I  have  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  passage  in  the 
message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  of  May : — 

"  *  It  is  truly  lamentable  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  should 
be  obliged  to  expend  such  a  vast  amount  of  blood  and  treasure  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  African  slave-trade,  and  this  when  the  only  portions  of  the 
dvilized  world  where  it  is  tolerated  and  encouraged  are  the  Spanish  Islands 
of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico.' 

"  I  have  to  instruct  you  to  communicate  to  General  Cass  copies  of  this 
dispatch,  and  of  the  papers  by  which  it  is  accompanied.. 

*^  I  am,  etc.,  J.  Russell." 

We  have  a  manuscript  copy  of  this  dispatch,  obtained  from 
the  Department  of  State  at  Washington ;  but  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  printer,  we  use  a  printed  copy  of  that  addressed 
to  Lord  Oooley,  at  Paris ;  substituting  only  "  the  United  States 
Government"  for  "the  French  Government"  in  two  places, 
and  "  General  Cass"  for  "  M.  Thouvenel"  in  the  last  paragraph. 
With  these  changes  they  are  the  same,  word  for  word.  We 
may  be  sure,  therefore,  that  this  is  a  well-considered  docu- 
ment,  and  was  sent,  with  these  three  variations,  to  several 
other  powers. 

We  must  notice  in  it,  however,  one  chronological  inaccu- 
racy— the  confounding  of  two  treaties  of  diflferent  dates. 

By  a  treaty  signed  at  Madrid,  September  23, 1817,  Spain 
agreed  to  abolish  the  slave-trade  for  £400,000,  as  follows : 

Article  I.  His  Catholic  Majesty  engaged  that  the  slave-trade 
shall  be  abolished  throughout  the  entire  dominions  of  Spain 
on  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  1820. 

Article  IIL  His  (Britannic)  Majesty  engaged  to  pay,  in  Lon- 
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don,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  February,  1818,  the  flnm  of 
£400,000  sterling,  to  such  person  as  His  Catholic  Majesty  shall 
appoint  to  receive  the  same. 

Article  IV,  This  payment  shall  be  in  full  "for  all  losses 
which  are  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the  said 
traffic." 

Other  articles  state  the  mode  agreed  upon  for  the  suppres- 
sion ;  conceding  the  mutual  right  of  search  and  capture ;  pro- 
viding for  "  Courts  of  Mixed  Commission,"  to  adjudicate  on 
the  legality  of  the  captures,  and  on  other  questions  of  the 
kind.  (See  British  Statutes  at  Large  for  1818.  58  Geo.  m., 
chap.  XXXV.  preamble.) 

This  treaty  proving  ineffectual,  another  was  made,  dated 
June  28, 1835.  See  Statutes  at  Large,  for  1886.  (6  and  7  Gul. 
IV.,  chap,  vi.)    We  copy  three  of  its  articles  entira 

*'  Article  L  The  slare  trade  is  hereby  declared,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  to 
be  henceforward  totally  and  finally  abohshed  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

*^^  Article  IL  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spaix)  during  the  minority 
of  her  daughter,  Donna  Isabella  the  Second,  hereby  engages  that  immedi- 
ately after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty,  and  firom 
time  to  time  afterward  as  may  become  needful.  Her  Majesty  will  take  the 
most  effectual  measures  for  protecting  the  subjects  of  Her  Catholic  Majesty 
from  being  concerned,  and  her  flag  from  being  used,  in  carrying  on  in  any 
way  the  trade  in  slaves ;  and  especially  that,  within  two  months  after  the 
said  exchange,  she  will  promulgate  throughout  the  dominions  of  Her  Cath- 
olic Majesty,  a  penal  law,  inflicting  a  severe  punishment  on  all  those  of  Her 
Catholic  Majesty's  subjects,  who  shall,  under  any  pretext  whatever,  take 
any  part  whatever  in  the  traffic  in  slaves. 

^^  Article  XIII,  The  negroes  who  are  found  on  board  of  a  vessel  detained 
by  a  cruiser,  and  condemned  by  the  Mixed  Courts  of  Justice  in  conformity 
with  the  stipulations  of  this  treaty,  shall  be  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the 
Government  whose  cruiser  has  made  the  capture,  but  on  the  understanding 
that  not  only  they  shall  be  immediately  put  at  liberty  and  kept  free, — ^the 
€k)vemment  to  whom  they  have  been  delivered  guaranteeing  the  same ;  but 
likewise  engaging  to  afford,  from  time  to  time,  and  whenever  demanded  by 
the  other  high  contracting  parties,  the  fullest  information  as  to  the  state 
and  condition  of  such  negroes,  with  a  view  to  securing  the  due  execution 
of  the  treaty  in  this  respect" 

This  treaty  of  1835,  is  referred  to  by  Lord  John  Eussell  as 
still  in  force.  That  it  is  so  regarded  by  Spain,  and  by  the 
Spanish  authorities  in  Cuba,  is  proved  by  the  following  circu- 
lar of  the  Captain-General  of  that  island : 
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"  His  Ezoellency  the  Captain-Greneral  has  ordered  the  followiDg  circular, 
addressed  to  the  Gfoyemors  in  the  differeDt  districts  of  the  island,  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  official  Gazette  : 

"  In  the  orders  conununicated  by  this  superior  civil  goyernment  under  dates 
of  SOth  November  and  6th  June  last,  I  cautioned  the  civil  authorities  of  this 
island  to  observe  the  strictest  vigilance  in  order  to  avtjid  the  landing  of 
African  negroes,  stating  that  I  would  exact,  to  its  fullest  extent,  their  respon- 
sibility, as  well  as  that  of  all  public  functionaries  in  whose  jurisdiction  &e 
landing  of  negroes  might  take  place,  whenever  I  should  be  informed  tiiat 
ther  had  been  effected  by  means  of  neglect  or  abuse  on  the  part  of  the  said 
authorities  or  functionaries. 

**  Notwithstanding  such  plain  and  strict  determination  on  my  part,  several 
lots  of  African  negroes  have  been  recently  landed  in  various  parts  of  Uie 
island,  and  I  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  such  measures,  which  are  always 
unpleasant^  against  certain  functionaries,  because  they  have  not  fully  shown 
that  they  had  used  every  exertion,  and  displayed  the  necessary  zeal  required 
for  the  exact  fulfillment  of  their  duties,  and  the  orders  and  instructions  from 
this  government 

"  Li  consequence,  therefore,  of  the  above-mentioned  drcumstances,  and 
determined  as  I  am,  to  prevent  by  every  means  within  my  power  tiie  con- 
tinuation of  the  slave-trade,  thus  strictly  fulfilling  the  treaties  with  other 
nations  as  well  as  our  laws  and  dispositions  on  the  subject,  I  again  call  upon 
you,  eamestiy  recommending  that,  under  your  own  responsibility  and  thai 
of  all  public  officers  immediately  subordinate  to  your  authority,  you  shall 
keep  the  most  vigilant  watch,  in  order  to  avoid  any  infringement  of  &e  said 
laws  and  dispositions  in  the  jurisdiction  under  your  charge;  with  the 
understanding  that  the  simple  fact  of  a  cargo  of  Africans  being  landed,  will 
be  deemed  sufficient  cause  to  suspend  any  public  functionary  who  may  not 
use  every  exertion,  and  employ  all  the  means  which  the  laws  place  at  his 
command,  in  order  to  avoid  or  prevent  the  said  landing,  whether  it  is  from 
neglect  or  from  any  other  cause,  subjecting  him  besides  to  the  decision  of 
the  proper  tribunals,  in  case  that  his  behavior  or  conduct  should  give  cause 
to  suspect  his  honesty  in  such  cases. 

'*  Your  good  judgment  will  at  once  cause  you  to  understand  the  great  im- 
portance of  this  sebject,  and  as  any  neglect  of  zeal  or  activity  would  doubt- 
less &11  upon  the  honor  of  the  government — which  it  is  my  duty  to  keep 
stainless,  even  to  the  last  of  public  functionaries — ^I  hope  that  without  any 
loss  of  time  you  will  communicate  to  all  thpse  dependent  upon  your  author- 
ity, the  foregoing  determination,  and  such  others  as  your  zeal  and  good 
wishes  to  &vor  the  general  interest  in  its  true  sense  may  suggest ;  witii  the 
understanding  that  I  will  not  deviate  in  n^  course  for  the  proper  punish- 
ment of  the  guilty,  while  at  the  same  time  1  will  endeavor  to  reward  the 
good  services  of  those  who  may  be  worthy  of  it 

**  I  finally  recommend  to  you  that  in  order  to  fulfil  properly  what  I  have 
ordered,  you  shall  avail  yourself  of  all  Buch  legal  steps  as  may  be  within 
your  control,  with  the  understanding  that  all  such  measures  as  may  tend 
to  prevent  the  unlawful  slave-trade  will  be  approved  of  by  this  superior 
civil  goveipment    ICay  €k>d  preserve  your  life  many  years. 

**  Havana,  September  4, 1860.  Francisco  Sbrbano." 

This,  if  the  Oaptaiu-General  is  like  some  of  his  predecessors, 
is  just  a  notice  to  the  local  magistrates,  to  pay  over  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  hrihes  they  receive  to  him,  and  a  sham  to 
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blind  the  eyes  of  the  British  government.  Still,  it  shows 
what  the  obligations  of  Spain  are  known  to  be.  In  it,  Spain, 
speaking  through  his  Excellency,  the  Captain-General  of  Cuba, 
September  4,  ;L860,  acknowledges  herself  bound  by  these 
treaties,  by  which,  and  by  her  own  laws,  the  importation  of 
slaves  into  any  part  of  her  dominions,  and  the  traffic  in 
slaves  any  where  by  her  subjects,  are  forbidden.  The  forces 
of  both  Spain  and  Great  Britain  are  pledged  by  these  treaties 
for  the  enforcement  of  their  stipulations.  Let  those  treaties 
be  enforced,  and  there  can  be  no  importation  of  slaves  into 
any  of  the  dominions  of  Spain.  Great  Britain  has  the  power 
and  the  right  to  enforce  them,  even  by  war. 

Lord  John  Eussell,  in  his  circular,  calls  the  attention  of  the 
leading  powers  of  both  hemispheres  to  the  statement,  which 
he  quotes  with  approbation,  from  a  message  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  May  last,  that  "  the  only  portions  of 
the  civilized  world  where  it  [the  slave-trade]  is  tolerated  and 
encouraged,  are  the  Spanish  Islands  of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico." 
Ihis  fact  is  certainly  worthy  of  the  attention  which  he  solicits. 
It  shows  conclusively,  that  Great  Britain  has  the  destiny  of 
this  odious  traffic  in  her  own  hands,  and  can  put  an  end  to  it, 
whenever  she  chooses  to  enforce  on  Spain  the  observance  of 
her  treaties.  It  continues,  because  Great  Britain  sees  fit  to 
indulge  Spain  in  violating  her  treaty  obligations.  She  can 
not  honorably  shirk  this  responsibility.  She  has  sought  it  in- 
dustriously by  negotiation  for  forty-three  years  at  least,  since 
1817.  She  has  paid  £400,000  sterling  for  it.  She  has  possessed 
it  in  full,  revised  and  perfected,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
since  1835.  To  her  immortal  honor,  she  has  accomplished  the 
work  in  many  parts  of  the  earth.  She  can  finish  it  when  she 
pleases ;  and  needs  not  the  assistance  or  assent  of  any  other 
power  on  earth. 

True,  if  she  were  going  to  war  to  enforce  these  treaties,  it 
might  be  well  to  prepare  other  governments  for  that  event,  by 
calling  their  attention  to  the  facts  that  make  war  a  duty,  so  as 
to  secure  their  approbation  in  advance.  Some  parts  of  this 
circular  read  as  if  written  for  that  purpose.    The  Liverpool 
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steamer  of  September  8,  too,  brought  a  telegraphic  announce- 
ment that  "  Earl  Granville  is  en  route  for  Madrid.  It  is  re- 
ported that  this  mission  relates  to  the  slave-trade."  This,  too, 
indicates  a  disposition  to  insist  on  the  fulfilment  of  treaties, 
and  may  be  a  last  effort,  such  as  should  always  be  made,  to 
avert  the  necessity  of  war.  We  should  be  glad  to  know  that 
such  is  the  determination  of  the  British  government ;  for  we 
have  no  apprehension  that  such  a  war  would  destroy  so  many 
lives  as  are  destroyed  by  the  traffic  which  it  would  effectually 
abolish. 

Other  parts  of  the  Circular,  however,  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  British  government  has  no  such  intention.  It  proposes  to 
buy  off  the  sugar  planters  from  the  slave-trade,  by  furnishing 
them  with  cheap  labor  from  China ;  a  plan  on  which  we  shall 
venture  a  remark  before  we  close.  But  first,  it  is  proper  to 
give  the  reply  of  our  government  to  that  Circular.  It  is  as 
follows : 

"  Department  op  State, 
Washington;  lOtli  August,  1860. 

^^  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  dispatch  from  Lord  John 
Russell,  dated  the  11th  July,  1800,  which  you  read  to  me,  and  a  copy  of 
which  you  lefl  at  this  Department,  has  been  submitted  to  the  President, 
with  its  accompaniment  of  printed  documents  relative  to  the  Coolie  trade. 

*'  He  has  given  the  most  careful  consideration  to  the  three  propositions 
which  you  have  been  instructed  to  make.  It  is  unnecessary  to  express  in 
reply  the  perfect  agreement  between  this  government  and  that  of  her  Bri- 
tannic Majesty  in  their  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  Afirican  slaye-trade. 
The  action  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  upon  this  subject  has 
been  so  long  continued,  so  consistent,  and  is  so  familiar  to  the  civilized 
world,  that  I  can  properly  refer  to  it  as  the  clearest  and  strongest  manifes- 
tation of  its  opinion.  And  I  am  instructed  to  say  that  the.  President  learns 
with  great  pleasure  from  Lord  John  Russell*s  communication,  that  her  Bri- 
tannic Majesty's  government  can  at  length  see  with  satisfaction  the  happy 
results  of  its  efforts  and  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  that  the 
steady  diminution  of  this  illegal  traffic  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
development  of  honorable  and  lucrative  conunerce  on  the  coasts  of  Africa, 
which  promises  in  the  course  of  years  to  extinguish  the  slate-trade  in  the 
most  effectual  manner.  He  regrets,  however,  that  this  agreeable  prospect 
has  been  overclouded  by  the  fact,  also  communicated,  that  this  trade  has 
again  increased  within  the  last  two  years,  and  *that  preparations  are 
being  made*  in  the  island  of  Cuba  *for  prosecuting  the  trade  on  a  most 
extensive  scale  by  means  of  an  association.' 

*^  This  intelligence  is  believed  to  be  well  founded.  The  President  has  lone 
entertained  the  opinion  that  the  African  slave-trade  will  never  be  suppressed 
whilst  efforts  for  that  purpose  are  confined  to  the  pursuit  and  capture  of 
slavers  between  the  coast  of  Africa  and  the  island  of  Cuba.  To  effect  any 
thing  positive  or  permanent^  the  baracoons  on  the  Airican  coast  must  be 
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broken  up,  and  the  slavers  prevented  from  landing  their  cargoes  in  Cuba, 
or  if  landed,  the  slaves  must  be  followed  into  the  interior  and  set  free  from 
the  purchasers.  Whenever  her  Britannic  Majesty's  government  shall  think 
proper,  in  its  discretion,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  trea^  with  Spain 
referred  to  by  Lord  John  Russell,  *  by  which  the  Spanish  Crown  under- 
took to  abolish  the  slave-trade,  and  accepted  a  sum  of  £400,000  to  enable 
it  the  more  easily  to  do  so,^  then,  and  not  until  then,  in  the  President's 
opinion,  will  the  African  slave-trade  with  the  island  of  Cuba  be  abolished. 
But  with  this  the  government  of  the  United  States  has  no  right  tb  interfere. 

"While,  however,  holding  these  general  views,  the  President  cannot  give 
his  assent  to  the  propositions  which  have  been  submitted  to  him,  for  the 
following  reasons,  which  I  proceed  to  state  in  the  order  in  which  the  pro- 
positions have  been  made : 

"  *  1st.  A  systematic  plan  of  cruising  on  the  coast  of  Cuba  by  the  vessels 
of  Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  the  United  States.' 

"  To  accede  to  this  proposition  would  involve  the  necessity  of  a  treaty 
with  Spain  to  enable  the  cruisers  of  the  United  States  to  enter  the  waters 
of  Cuba  within  a  marine  league  from  shore.  The  Spanish  government,  so 
far  from  having  given  any  intimation  that  a  violation  of  its  sovereignty  to 
this  extent  would  be  acceptable,  has  only  recently  made  the  strongest  com- 
plaints to  this  government  against  the  cruisers  of  the  United  States,  upon 
the^  alleged  ground  that  they  had  captured  slavers  within  Cuban  waters. 
While,  therefore.  Great  Britain  has  already  acquired  this  right  by  treaty, 
the  United  States  does  not  possess  it,  and  their  cruisers  would  consequently 
be  arrested  in  the  pursuit  of  slavers  as  soon  as  they  entered  Spanish  juris- 
diction, whilst  the  cruisers  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain  could  not  only  con- 
tinue the  pursuit  until  the  slavers  had  landed,  but  could  follow  the  slaves 
into  the  interior  of  the  island.  It  is  but  proper,  however,  to  say,  that  while 
the  Pre^dent  does  not  suppose  that  the  government  of  Spain  would  enter 
into  an  arrangement  with  the  United  States  similar  to  its  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  he  could  not  consent  to  any  such  arrangement,  for  it  wopld  violate 
the  well-established  policy  of  this  country  not  to  interfere  in  the  domestic 
concerns  of  foreign  nations,  nor  to  enter  into  alliances  with  foreign  govern- 
ments. This  government  has  maintained,  and  will  continue  to  maintain, 
a  naval  force  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cuba  for  the  execution  of  its  own 
laws.  It  will  to  the  utmost  extent  of  its  power  put  down  this  abominable 
traffic,  and  capture  all  American  vessels,  and  punish  all  American  citizens 
engaged  in  it.  The  success  which  has  already  attended  our  efforts  near  the 
coasts  of  Cuba  proves  that  we  have  done  our  duty  in  this  respect,  and  this 
at  an  enormous  expense  for  the  support  of  the  captured  Africans,  for  their 
transportation  back  to  Africa,  and  for  their  liberal  maintenance  there  during 
the  period  of  a  year  after  their  return. 

"  *  2d.  Laws  of  registration  and  inspection  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  by 
which  the  employment  of  slaves  imported  contrary  to  law  might  be  detected 
by  Spanish  authorities.' 

"  After  what  has  just  been  said,  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  could  not  ask  Spain  to  pass  such  laws  of  regis- 
tration. But  if  this  were  otherwise,  it  is  quite  certain  that  such  laws 
would  have  no  practical  effect.  For,  if  *  her  Majesty's  government  are  well 
aware  that  the  price  of  sugar  and  the  demand  for  labor  afford  the  slave- 
trader  profits  which  enable  him  to  corrupt  the  authorities  whose  duty  it  is 
to  thwart  and  defeat  his  criminal  enterprises,'  and  if  joint-stock  companies 
are  established  at  Havana  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  shive-trade, 
under  the  eye  of  the  highest  officials  of  the  island,  and  with  perfect  impu- 
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nity,  it  would  bo  Tain  to  expect  that  Registrars  throiighont  the  oountiy 
would  counteraet  the  policy  of  their  superiors  by  &ithfully  performing  their 
duty. 

*^  ^  8d.  A  plan  of  emigration  from  Ghina^  regulated  by  the  agents  of  Eu- 
ropean nations,  in  conjunction  with  the  Chinese  authorities.* 

**  It  is  not  probable  that  Lord  John  Russell  expected  this  government  to 
unite  in  forming  such  'a  plan  of  emigration  from  China.'  For,  if  he  had 
entertained  this  idea,  he  would  scarcely  have  omitted  *  the  agents'  of  the 
United  States  from  any  participation  in  its  regulation.  Nor  can  the  Presi- 
dent share  in  the  anticipation  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  goyernment,'  that 
the  Coolie  trade  can  be  put  on  any  such  footing  as  will  relieye  it  of  those 
features  of  fraud  and  violence,  which  render  the  details  of  its  prosecution 
scarcely  less  horrible  than  those  of  the  middle  passage.  And  he  is  of  opin- 
ion that  it  would  exert  a  most  deleterious  influence  upon  every  portion  of 
this  country  to  import  into  it  Chinese  coolies  as  laborers.  In  the  States 
where  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery  exists  these  heathen  Coolies  would 
demoralize  the  peaceful,  contented,  and  orderly  slaves,  very  many  of  whom 
are  sincere  Christians.  And  in  the  fr«e  States  they  would  be  brought  into 
competition  with  our  own  respectable  and  industrious  laborers,  whether  of 
native  or  foreign  birth,  who  constitute  so  large  a  portion  of  our  best  disziois, 

**  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  you,  sir,  the  assurance  of 
my  high  consideration. 

"  WM.  HENRY  TRESCOT, 
Acting  Secretary. 

"  TV.  Douglas  Irvins,  Esq.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc." 

Before  remarking  on  this  doenment,  let  us  consider  what, 
exactly,  Great  Britain  has  left  for  the  United  States  to  do  in 
this  matter. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  duty  of  our  Government  to  pre- 
vent the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  United  States.  This 
is  done  as  thoroughly  as  any  government  ever  executes  any 
law.  All  laws  are  sometimes  violated,  and  some  violations 
escape  detection.  Articles  of  commerce,  excluded  from  import- 
ation or  charged  with  heavy  duties,  are  sometimes  success- 
fully smuggled  into  every  country.  We  know  that  broad- 
cloths, jewelry,  and  other  articles,  are  sometimes  smuggled 
into  the  United  States.  In  some  cases,  the  smugglers  are  de- 
tected and  punished,  ^nd  the  goods  confiscated ;  and  nobody 
doubts  that  there  are  other  cases,  which  escape  detection.  In 
no  other  article  bearing  a  large  profit,  probably,  is  there  fio 
little  smuggling  into  the  United  States,  as  in  slaves.  In 
a  single  instance  it  has  been  done  by  a  bold  adventurer, 
taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  authorities,  not  thinking 
soch  audacity  possible,  were  off  their  guard  ;  and  that  is  all, 
so  far  as  is  known,  for  many  years. 
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This  guarding  of  our  own  coasts,  if  Spain  would  observe  her 
treaties^  or  Great  Britain  would  enforce  their  observance,  would 
be  the  whole  task  of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  the  slave- 
trade.  But  so  long  as  Great  Britain  indulges  Spain  in  con- 
niving at  the  bribery  of  her  officials,  by  which  slaves  can  be 
imported  into  Cuba,  it  is  the  duty  of  our  government  to  re- 
strain our  own  citizens,  and  others  residing  or  being  within 
our  jurisdiction,  from  engaging  in  the  traffic.  This  is  the  work 
of  our  navy,  under  the  Ashburtoh  treaty,  and  of  the  revenue 
officers  in  our  several  ports.  It  is  a  much  more  difficult  work 
than  the  other,  and  less  perfectly  done,  though  done  to  a  very 
good  extent,  and  will  be  needless  whenever  those  who  can 
and  ought  to  do  it  will  close  the  market  in  Cuba  and  Puerto 
Eico.  In  urging  us  to  measures  of  this  kind.  Great  Britain 
is  only  urging  us  to  assist  her  in  using  a  substitute  for  the 
effectual  remedy  which  she  has  acquired  the  right,  and  as- 
sumed the  responsibility,  of  applying,  but  has,  as  yet,  delayed 
to  apply.  While  that  delay  continues,  it  is  the  duty  of  our 
government  to  use  such  repressive  measures  as  are  legally  and 
physically  in  its  power. 

But  Great  Britain  is  not  restricted  to  a  war  with  Spain  as  a 
means  for  suppressing  the  slave-trade.  It  would  be  a  Hercu- 
lean task  to  ascertain  how  many  and  what  treaties  she  has  for 
that  purpose ;  but  such  samples  as  come  easily  under  our 
notice  will  suffice  to  show  that  she  can,  when  she  pleases,  pre- 
vent the  exportation  of  slaves  from  Africa,  as  well  as  their 
importation  into  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico. 

In  the  Reports  of  Parliamentary  Committees  for  1847-'4:8, 
vol.  22,  p.  224,  is  a  list  of  forty  treaties  made  with  African 
powers,  from  April,  1841,  to  July,  1848,  for  the  suppression  of 
the  slave-trade.  The  Reports  for  1852-'3,  vol.  39,  p.  214,  give 
a  list  of  twenty-three  other  treaties  made  since  May,  1850. 
How  many  were  made  between  July,  1848,  and  May,  1850, 
and  how  many  have  been  made  since,  we  do  not  know,  though 
we  have  seen  copies  of  some ;  but  the  territories  guarded  by 
these  sixty-three,  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  the  possessions  of 
European  powers  with  which  she  has  similar  treaties,  and  her 
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own  possessions,  cover  the  whole  western  coast,  from  the  Great 
Desert  to  the  Equator.  The  French  slaver,  so  called,  taken  a 
few  months  since  and  brought  into  Key  West,  took  in  her 
cargo  of  slaves  at  Whidah,  on  the  coast  of  Dahomey,  in  viola- 
lation  of  one  of  these  treaties. 

In  the  volume  last  quoted,  p.  201,  is  found  a  decree  by  the 
Portuguese  government,  of  Dec.  10, 1836,  which  begins  tlius: 

^*  Article  I.  That  the  exportation  of  slaves  be  henceforth  prohibited, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  in  the  Portuguese  dominions,  as  well  to  the  north  as 
to  the  south  of  the  equator,  from  the  day  on  which  the  present  decree  shall 
be  published  in  different  capitals  of  the  said  dominions. 

^'Article  II.  The  importation  of  slaves  is  also  strictly  prohibited,  under 
any  pretext  whatsoever." 

It  is  provided,  however,  in  Article  3,  et  seq,,  that  any  planter 
removing  from  one  of  these  Portuguese  dominions  to  another, 
may,  under  certain  restrictions,  import  slaves  for  his  own  use, 
not  exceeding  ten.  This  decree  Portugal  is  bound  by  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  to  enforce.  In  immediate  connection  with 
the  decree  will  be  found  a  volunmious  official  correspondence, 
setting  forth  the  non-fulfilment  of  that  treaty. 

This  decree,  interpreted  according  to  Portuguese  claims, 
covera  all  the  habitable  coast  from  the  Equator,  southward,  to 
the  British  Cape  Colony.  And  if  there  are  a  few  chiefs  on  that 
part  of  the  coast  near  the  equator  who  do  not  acknowledge 
the  Portuguese  claim.  Great  Britain  may  easily  make  them 
acknowledge  it,  so  far,  at  least,  as  this  matter  is  concerned, 
without  violating  any  body's  rights. 

The  British  Cape  Colony  on  the  south,  and  Natal  Colony  on 
the  southeast,  guard  the  coast  to  Delagoa  Bay.  Thence  the 
Portuguese  Mosambique  territory  guards  it,  or  rather  is  bound 
to  guard  it,  northward,  to  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan,  or 
Imaum,  of  Muscat  and  Zanzibar,  who  claims  the  whole  coast 
to  the  Ked  Sea,  and  with  whom  Great  Britain  has  a  treaty  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade. 

It  is  manifest  that  if  these  treaties  were  all  enforced  in  good 
faith,  according  to  the  professed  views,  claims  and  intentions 
of  the  parties  to  them,  no  slaves  could  be  exported  from  Africa. 
There  would  be  no  place  where  a  slaver  could  buy  a  cargo. 
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Squadrons  to  capture  slavere  on  the  "middle  passage"  would 
be  useless,  for  there  could  be  none  to  capture.  Questions 
about  "  right  of  search,"  or  of  "  visit,"  would  be  obsolete,  for 
there  would  be  no  ships  to  which  they  could  be  applicable. 
Even  if  the  United  States  should,  as  some  absurdly  prate,  re- 
open the  slave  trade  by  law,  the  iniquity  would  be  perfectly 
abortive,  for  there  would  be  no  place  where  the  Southern 
"  fire-eater"  or  tlie  apostate  Yankee  could  make  his  purchases. 
He  would  be  at  liberty  to  buy,  but  nobody  would  be  at  liberty 
to  sell  to  him.  Great  Britain  only  needs  to  enforce  her  own 
laws  in  her  African  possessions,  and  her  treaties  with  powers 
in  Africa,  or  having  possessions  there,  to  cut  off  every  nation 
on  earth  from  all  participation  in  this  traffic. 

The  only  possible  exception  is  in  relation  to  some  of  the 
coast,  here  considered  as  Portuguese.  There  are  some  four 
or  five  hundred  miles  of  coast,  between  Bengnela  and  the 
equator,  including  Loango  and  Angola,  from  the  actual  pos- 
session and  control  of  which  Portugal  has  gradually  with- 
drawn, leaving  the  native  tribes  in  a  state  of  practical  inde- 
pendence. The  same  may  be  true  of  smalV  portions  of  the 
Mosambique  coast.  It  is  not  understood  that  Portugal  has 
ever  formally  relinquished  her  ancient  claim  to  any  of  this 
terrritory,  or  that  any  European  power  disputes  its  validity. 
If  its  validity  is  admitted,  then  the  Portuguese  decree  of 
December  10,  1836,  and,  consequently,  the  British  treaties 
cover  the  whole  of  it.  If  otherwise.  Great  Britain  may  easily 
close  this  whole  coast,  by  a  few  treaties,  like  the  sixty-three 
or  more  that  she  has  made  farther  north. 

The  process  of  making  such  a  treaty  is  well  understood  by 
British  negotiators  ;  is  plain,  effective,  and,  in  our  judgment, 
justifiable.  Take  Gallinas,  one  of  the  most  difficult  cases  in 
all  Africa,  for  an  illustration.  A  ship  of  war  arrived,  put 
down  her  anchors,  and  her  commander  proposed  to  negotiate, 
as  he  was  duly  empowered  to  do.  The  chiefs  hesitated  and 
delayed,  hoping  that  the  ship  would  leave ;  but  were  positively 
informed  that  the  blockade  would  be  continued,  and  every 
slaver  coming  out  would  be  captured,  till  the  treaty  was 
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made.  When  the  chiefs  were  convinced  that  this  would 
actually  be  done,  they  made  the  treaty,  abolishing  the  slave 
trade  within  their  dominions.  In  the  same  way,  treaties  may 
be  made  with  every  chief  on  the  coast. 

Great  Britain,  as  we  have  already  stated,  has  treaties  cover- 
ing the  whole  western  coast,  from  the  Gre^t  Desert  to  this  old 
Portuguese  claim.  If  she  has  stopped  short  at  that  point,  it  is 
doubtless  because  she  recognizes  diat  claim  as  valid ;  and  then 
her  treaty  with  Portugal  covers  that  coast  Sut  it  would  be 
in  accordance  with  her  practice  in  other  cases,  if,  without 
denying  that  claim,  she  has  made  treaties  with  chiefs  exercis* 
ing  a  present  practical  sovereignty  on  some  part  of  the  country 
covered  by  it.  We  have  seen  no  such  treaties,  and  can  not 
now  command  time  for  a  thorough  search.  One  fact,  however, 
indicates  their  existence.  In  April,  1851,  the  British  Commo- 
dore on  that  coast,  at  Loango,  in  an  official  statement  to  Com- 
mander A.  M.  Foote,  of  the  U.  S.  Brig  Perry,  said :  "  Factories 
have  been  broken  up  at  Lagos,  in  the  Congo,  and  at  Ambriz." 
The  natural  interpretation  is,  that  the  operation  of  breaking 
up  these  factories  was  the  same  in  all  the  three  cases,  and  was 
recent.  That  at  Lagos,  north  of  the  equator,  we  know  was 
broken  up  in  execution  of  one  of  those  sixty-three  treaties ; 
and  the  inference  is  natural,  that  those  in  the  Congo  and  at 
Ambriz  were  broken  up  in  execution  of  treaties,  either  with 
the  native  chie&  or  with  Portugal ;  and  in  either  case,  the  fact 
shows  that  British  power  can  break  up  factories  on  the  line 
of  coast  covered  by  this  old  Portuguese  claim  ;  and  without 
factories,  cargoes  of  slaves  can  not  be  collected  and  shipped. 

We  repeat,  therefore,  that  Great  Britain  has  the  whole  ex- 
port trade  in  slaves  from  Africa  completely  in  her  power,  and 
can  stop  it  when  she  pleases,  by  preventing  exportation.  And 
in  view  of  these  facts,  what  shsJl.we  say  of  all  that  British 
clamor,  about  the  American  flag  covering  and  protecting  the 
slave  trade  ?  Without  her  indulgence,  there  could  be  no  slave 
trade  on  the  ocean  for  the  American  flag  to  cover.  It  is  only 
by  her  indulgence  to  Spain,  that  slaves  can  be  landed  and 
sold.    It  is  only  by  her  indulgence  to  other  powers,  in  Europe 
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and  in  Africa,  that  slaves  can  be  bonght  and  shipped.  The 
American  flag  'cannot  cover  the  embarkation  of  slaves  at 
Whidah,  in  violation  of  her  treaty  with  Dahomey,  nor  their 
debarkation  in  Cuba,  in  violation  of  her  treaty  with  Spain. 

Bitt,  besides  all  this,  the  facts  do  not  bear  out  this  British 
clamor.  It  has  been  asserted  that,-  nnder  the  treaty,  a  British 
cruiser  has  no  right  to  capture  an  American  slaver,  even  if 
found  with  a  cargo  of  slaves  on  board.  We  believe  that  some 
such  order  was  once  issued  by  some  British  official  to  his 
subordinates,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  making  American 
policy  appear  odious,  and  thus  forcing  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  concede  the  "  right  of  search ;"  but  we  have 
never  been  able  to  find  any  such  stipulation  in  any  treaty,  or 
any  such  demand  in  any  American  document.  No  American 
negotiator  has  refused  to  the  British  government  the  right  to 
visit,  search,  and  capture  any  ship  engaged  in  the  slave-trade, 
whether  she  has  slaves  on  board  or  not.  The  only  claim  of 
the  United  States  is,  that  if  a  British  cruiser  visits,  searches, 
and  detains  an  American  vessel  engaged  in  honest  commerce, 
that  detention  and  search  shall  be  regarded  as  a  wrong,  and 
the  British  government  shall  pay  the  actual  damages  caused 
by  it.  The  British  government  has  long  conceded  its  obliga- 
tion to  pay  the  actual  damages  in  such  cases,  and  has  often 
paid  them.  The  latest  case  of  this  kind  is  that  of  the  Jehossee, 
and  the  latest  document  is  the  letter  of  Secretary  Cass  to  the 
owners,  informing  them  that  the  British  government  were 
ready  to  pay  the  actual  damages,  as  soon  as  ascertained,  and 
calling  for  proof  of  their  amount.  All  that  hinders  any 
British  cruiser  from  visiting  and  searching  every  vessel  under 
the  American  flag  is  this  liability  to  pay  damages,  if  the  vessel 
proves  to  be  an  honest  one.  That  risk  is  in  no  case  very  great, 
and  in  most  cases,  nothing.  Oenerally,  almost  universally,  an 
American  trader  will  gladly  receive  a  visit  from  a  British  lieu- 
tenant, who  will  come  on  board  like  a  gentleman,  and  civilly 
request  a  sight  of  the  vessel's  papers  and  cargo,  and  will 
readily  give  him  all  the  information  he  asks.  It  is  only  when 
he  comes  by  British  authority,  and  makes  demands,  and 
threatens,  that  there  are  objections  to  his  ^^  visit."    The  search 
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and  detention  have  been  so  mismanaged  in  some  cases,  as  to 
make  the  British  government  liable  for  damag*es  to  the  amount 
of  some  thousands  of  dollars.  In  one  case,  eleven  thousand 
dollars  was  paid  without  controversy,  and  some  thousands 
more  after  controversy.  But  the  actual  damage  never  need 
be  great,  and  commonly  is  nothing,  or  so  little  that  nothing 
is  said  about  i  .tBritish  cruisers  habitually  disregard  it,  and 
"  visit "  suspected  vessels  freely,  notwithstanding  any  flag  they 
may  choose  to  display.  The  slaver  Storm  King,  lately  cap- 
tured by  the  San  Jacinto  and  brought  into  Monrovia,  with 
more  than  six  hundred  slaves  on  board,  had  been  "  visited  " 
three  times  by  a  British  cruiser  on  her  outward  voyage.  As 
for  the  capture  of  vessels  under  the  American  flag,  when  found 
with  slaves  on  board,  take  the  late  well-known  case  of  the 
Orion,  for  an  example. 

The  Orion  cleared  at  New  York,  and  was  seized  on  her 
outward  voyage,  and  sent  home  by  an  American  cruiser,  on' 
suspicion  of  being  engaged  in  the  slave-trade.  The  evidence 
was  found  insufficient  to  condemn  her.  On  her  discharge,  she 
returned  to  the  coast.  She  was  boarded  by  the  U.  S.  steamer 
Mystic.  The  boarding  officers  found  suspicious  circumstances, 
but  not  enough,  they  thought,  to  secure  her  condemnation. 
The  captain  said  he  was  bound  to  the  Congo  river  for  palm- 
oil,  and  that  his  crew  were  sick,  and  he  needed  assistance  to 
enter  the  river.  The  Mystic  granted  the  desired  assistance, 
and  then  stationed  herself  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  to  watch 
her  movements.  Being  ordered  to  Loando  to  carry  despatches, 
the  Mystic  engaged  the  British  steamer  Pluto  to  watch  the 
Orion.  The  Pluto,  in  a  few  hours,  steamed  off  out  of  sight. 
The  Orion,  supposing  the  coast  now  clear,  took  in  nearly  nine 
hundred  slaves,  and  set  sail.  The  Pluto,  having  kept  out  of 
sight  just  long  enough  for  her  rvse  to  operate,  pursued,  and 
in  a  short  time  overtook  her,  with  the  American  flag  flying, 
made  a  prize  of  her  without  ceremony,  and  took  her  to  St. 
Helena.  After  escape  had  become  evidently  impossible,  her 
American  flag  and  papers  were  thrown  overboard,  and  she 
appeared  without  nationality.   According  to  the  first  accounts, 
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this  was  done  by  the  advice  of  the  British  boarding-officer, 
after  coming  on  board,  and  before  declaring  her  a  prize. 
According  to  th^  statement  which  appears  most  authentic,  it 
was  done  in  his  sight,  jnst  before  he  came  on  board.  It  was 
done,  because,  if  she  had  been  taken  with  the  American  flag 
and  papers,  the  ship  and  all  on  board  must  be  delivered  to  the 
American  squadron,  who  would  have  landed  the  recaptives  at 
Monrovia,  ^d  sent  the  ship,  officers,  and  crew  to  the  United 
States  for  trial ;  but  if  taken  without  nationality,  the  ship  and 
cargo  would  be  a  prize  to  the  British  captors,  and  the  officere 
and  crew  would  be  discharged  at  the  first  port.  Slavers,  in 
such  circumstances,  usually  pui-sue  the  same  course,  for  the 
same  reason.  In  this  case,  this  device  for  escaping  punishment 
was  unsuccessful.  The  Mystic,  having  delivered  her  despatches, 
anticipating  the  result,  had  proceeded  directly  to  St.  Helena, 
arriving  before  the  Pluto  and  her  prize.  When  the  officers 
of  the  Orion  were  discharged,  the  United  States  Consul  de- 
manded them  of  the  authorities  of  St.  Helena  as  fugitives  from 
justice.  They  were  arrested,  delivered  up,  sent  to  Boston  for 
trial,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  fine  and  imprisonment  lor 
serving  voluntarily  on  board  of  a  slaver.  In  order  to  secure 
this  conviction,  it  was  necessary  to  delay  the  trial  till  the 
Secretary  of  State  could  obtain  from  the  British  government 
the  attendance  of  two  witnesses  who  were  present  at  the  cap- 
ture, if  they  had  been  indicted  for  the  higher  crime  commit- 
ted in  the  Congo  river,  they  might,  perhaps,  have  escaped 
conviction,  for  want  of  proof  of  their  personal  participation  in 
it.  This  case  differs  from  others  only  in  the  fact,  that  the 
Mystic  first  set  the  Pluto  to  watch  the  Orion,  and  the  fact  that 
her  officers,  after  their  discharge  by  the  British  cruiser,  were 
brought  to  punishment.  In  all  other  respects  it  was  like  other 
cases  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  not  true,  therefore,  that  the 
American  flag  actually  protects  slavers  from  capture  by  Brit- 
ish cruisera.* 

*  Mr.  Robert  Campbell,  on  intelligent  colored  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  and  "one 
of  the  Gommiflsioners  of  the  Niger  Valley  Exploring  Party,"  has,  since  his  retom, 
published  a  brief  statement  of  some  of  his  observations.    The  pamphlet  has  come 
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Bat,  as  we  have  seen,  if  Great  Britain  would  only  enforce 
her  rights,  there  would  be  no  slave-trade  on  the  ocean  for  the 
American  or  any  other  flag  to  cover.  Why  does  she  not 
enforce  them  ?  We  are  not  bound  to  answer  this  question  ;• 
nor  can  we  be  reasonably  expected  to  know  all  the  secret 
reasons  of  her  policy.  Doubtless  her  rulers  honestly  desire  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  and  are  using,  .in  good  faith, 
the  means  which  they  have  been  induced  to  regard  as  wisest 
for  that  end.  We  may,  however,  mention  several  British 
interests  which  might  be  unfavorably  affected  by  the  use  of 
the  most  effectual  means. 

The  British  government  may  well  desire  to  avoid  a  war  with 
Spain  for  the  enforcement  of  her  treaties,  not  only  from  a 
humane  unwillingness  to  incur  the  evils  of  war,  or  to  inflict 
them  on  any  nation,  but  also  because  the  indebtedness  of 
Spain  to  British  subjects  is  enormous,  and  in  case  of  any 
serious  calamity  to  Spain,  and  especially  in  case  of  a  war  with 
Great  Britain,  the  pecuniary  loss  of  British  creditors,  by  the 
depreciation  of  Spanish  securities,  would  be  immense.  The 
holders  of  these  securities  have  a  deep  interest  in  every  thing 
that  is  profitable  to  Spain,  or  to  Cuba,  her  dependency.  They 
form  a  powerful  body,  under  temptation  to  desire  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  slave-trade,  and,  with  good  reason,  averse  to 

into  our  hands  since  this  artide  was  pat  in  type.  The  party  left  Lagos,  on  its 
return,  in  the  British  Royal  Mail  Steamship  "Athenian,*'  April  10,  and  arrived  at 
Liverpool  May  12,  1860,  touching  at  Sierra  Leone  and  elsewhere  on  the  way.  We 
copy  one  paragraph  fhom  the  last  page : 

*'At  Freetown  we  saw  a  large  slayer,  brought  in  a  few  days  before  by  H.  M. 
Steamship  Triton.  The  officers^  and  crew,  oonsisting  of  about  thirty  persons,  were 
there  set  at  liberty,  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  Spanish  Consul  as  distressed  seamen. 
They  were,  as  saoh,  forwarded  in  the  same  ship  with  us  to  Teneriffe,  &e  nearest 
Spanish  port  No  wonder  that  the  slave-trade  should  be  so  difficult  to  suppress 
when  no  punishment  awaits  such  wretches.  What  scamp  would  fear  to  embark 
in  such  an  enterprise  if  only  assured  that  there  was  no  personal  risk ;  that  he  had 
only  to  destroy  the  ship's  flag  and  papers  on  the  approach  of  a  cruiser,  not  only  to 
shield  himself  and  his  crew  from  the  consequences  of  their  crime,  bat  to  receive 
the  con^deraUon  rightly  accorded  to  distressed  honest  men.  These  villains^  of 
course,  return  to  H»vana  or  New  York,  procure  a  new  ship,  and  again  pursue  their 
wicked  puipofliia,  which  their  previous  experience  enable  them  to  aooomplish  with 
an  the  more  impunity.'* 
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the  nfie  of  the  last  resonrce  of  nations  for  its  suppression. 
They  naturally  think,  and  do  much  to  make  others  think,  that 
only  milder  measures  should  be  used.  Whether  similar  rea- 
sons exist  in  respect  to  Portugal,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  of 
course  war  cannot  be  made  on  Portugal,  while  Spain,  the 
greater  offender,  is  left  unpunished. 

There  is  another  influence.  The  British  government  yery 
naturally  looks  for  information  and  advice  to  the  officers  of  its 
navy  on  the  African  coast ;  and  it  is  very  natural  that  some 
of  those  officers  should  think  that  course  the  best  which  is  most 
profitable  and  pleasant  to  themselves.  The  sixty-tliree  treaties, 
to  which  we  have  referred,  show  that  some  of  them  have 
labored  in  the  right  direction,  uninfluenced  by  the  desire  of 
prize-money.  The  views  of  others  can  be  given  on  their  own 
authority,  Lieut.  Charles  H.  Bell,  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
in  a  despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  dated  July  28, 
1840,  wrote:, 

*^  Between  Gape  St.  Ann  and  Cape  Palmas  there  are  two  slave  stations — 
one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gallinas  river,  and  the  other  at  New  Cess.  There 
were  collected  and  confined  in  the  harracoons,  or  slave-prisons  of  the 
former,  five  thousand  slaves,  and  the  latter  fifteen  thousand,  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  ship  them  across  the  Atlantic. 

"It  is  customary  for  slavers  to  run  into  one  of  these  stations  in  the  even- 
ing, take  on  board  three  or  four  hundred  negroes  during  the  night,  and 
run  off  with  the  land-breeze  the  next  morning.  If  they  do  not  meet  with 
a  cruiser  after  running  thirty  miles,  they  are  safe  until  they  get  to  the  West 
Indies,  where  there  is  again  some  slight  chance  of  capture  before  they  have 
an  opportunity  of  landing  their  cargoes.  I  therefore  proposed  to  three  of 
the  British  commanders  I  fell  in  with,  to  blockade  these  two  stations, 
instead  of  cruising  so  far  off  the  coast.  The  anchorage  is  good  and  safe, 
and  one  vessel  at  each  station  could  lie  in  such  a  position  as  to  intercept 
any  vessel  coming  in.  The  invariable  reply  to  this  proposition  was :  *  Tlus 
is  an  unhealthy  climate ;  we  come  out  here  to  make  prize-money ;  if  a 
slaver  is  captured  without  her  cargo,  she  is  sent  to  Sierra  Leone,  where  the 
expense  of  condemnation  amounts  to  nearly  the  whole  value  of  the  vessel, 
which  is  the  perquisite  of  those  in  the  employment  of  the  government  at 
that  place,  and  we,  who  have  all-  the  labor  and  exposure,  get  nothing; 
whereas,  if  we  capture  a  vessel  with  slaves  on  board,  we  receive  five  pounds 
sterling  ahead  for  each  of  them,  without  any  deduction.  Therefore  it  is  not 
our  interest  to  capture  those  vessels  without  their  cargoes.' "  (See  Ken- 
nedy's Report  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  February  28,  1848,  p.  684.) 

This  statement  concerning  prize  money  is  in  accordance 
with  several  treaties.  See  especially  the  Conventions  with 
France,  of  November  30,  1831,  and  March  22,  1833,  in  the 
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British  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  73,  [3  and  4  Gul.  IV.  chap.  72.] 
Sec.  5,  p.  664,  fixes  the  head  money  at  five  ponnds ;  besides 
which  the  captors  have,  (p.  659,)  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  net 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  vessel;  which,  after  deducting  the 
expenses  of  condemnation  and  sale,  is  very  little. 

Under  this  system,  if  the  Pluto  had  remained  at  the  month 
of  the  Congo,  watching  the  Orion,  her  oflGicers  and  crew  would 
have  only  earned  their  monthly  wages.  By  their  ruse^  tempts 
ing  the  Orion  to  load  and  set  sail,  they  had  an  interesting 
chase  after  her,  and  gained  the  bounty  on  the  slaves  found  on 
board,  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars.  Of  course,  the 
temptation  is  strong  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  loading 
and  sailing  of  slavers ;  for  the  more  there  are  at  sea,  the  more 
chances  there  are  of  making  money  by  capturing  some  of 
them.  And  it  is  very  natural  that  those  who  are  governed  by 
such  motives,  should  give  their  government  such  information 
and  advice  as  their  own  interest  requires. 

Whether  any  officers  of  the  United  States  navy,  who  have 
similar  compensation,  have  been  governed  by  such  motives, 
w^e  do  not  know.  No  one  of  them,  we  think,  has  ever  avowed 
it,  nor  are  we  aware  of  any  reason  to  suspect  it,  beyond  the  mere 
fact  that  the  temptation  exists.  If  there  are  any  such  cases, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  few  and  carefully 
concealed. 

We  must  also  notice  a  third  British  interest,  which  gains  by 
the  continuance  of  the  slave-trade.  But  first,  let  the  reader 
turn  back  to  Lord  John  Eussell's  dispatch,  and  read  again 
what  he  says  of  the  need  of  laborers  in  the  sugar  colonies. 

By  act  of  Parliament,  in  1824,  for  consolidating  the  laws 
against  the  slave  trade,  [5  Georgii  IV.  chap.  113,]  it  is  provi- 
ded in  sec.  22,  that  slaves  taken  from  slave  ships  may,  under 
Orders  in  Council,  be  bound  as  apprentices  for  seven  years, 
[Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  64,  p.  686.]  Sec.  31,  p.  639,  provides 
that  such  Orders  in  Council  may  be  made,  as  shall  prevent  them 
from  becoming  chargeable  to  the  colonies  where  they  are, 
after  the  expiration  of  their  apprenticeship.  In  the  Conven- 
tions with  France  of  1831  and  1833,  already  quoted,  the  two 
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governments  "  reserve  to  themselves,  for  the  welfare  of  the 
slaves  themselves,  the  j-ight  to  employ  them  as  free  laborers, 
conformably  to  their  respective  lav7s."  Other  treaties  contain 
similar  provisions.  See,  for  example,  the  treaty  with  the  Ee- 
public  of  Equador,  in  Statutes  at  Large  for  1848;  chap.  116, 
p.  784. 

Under  these  treaties  and  laws,  the  slaves  taken  from  slave 
ships  go,  as  "  apprentices,"  to  snpply  that  awful  want  of  labor 
in  the  sugar  colonies,  which  Lord  John  Eussell  so  forcibly  de- 
scribes, and  which  he  thinks  must  be  supplied  in  some  way, 
even  if  it  requires  a  combination  of  all  civilized  nations  in 
both  hemispheres  to  bring  Chinese  from  the  antipodes.  Negro 
laborers  are  much  more  valuable  than  Chinese.  Persevering 
and  expensive  attempts  to  procure  them,  by  going  to  their 
homes  in  Africa  and  hiring  them,  have  failed.  They  can  be 
obtained  Qnly  as  they  are  obtained  for  Cuba,  by  the  slave  trade ; 
as  they  arfe  obtained  for  Jamaica,  by  capturing  slavers  with 
slaves  on  board.  In  this  way,  it  may  be  done  much  cheaper 
than  the  inferior  article  can  be  imported  from  China.  And  so 
it  is,  that  every  cargo  of  slaves  shipped  from  Africa  and  cap- 
tured by  a  British  cruiser,  is  a  pecuniary  benefit  to  British 
sugar  planters.  In  fact  it  seems  evident  that  if  the  planters 
should  fit  out  slave-ships,  with  instructions  to  proceed  to  Af- 
rica, purchase  cargoes  and  be  captured,  they  would  get  their 
labor  cheaper  than  they  could  import  it  from  China.  The 
only  difficulties  would  be  some  danger  of  detection,  and  some 
danger  that  the  same  planters  who  incur  the  expense,  would 
not  always  reap  the  advantage.  The  British  sugar  interest  is 
immense,  and  exerts  an  immense  influence  on  British  thought 
and  legislation.  It  was  not  able  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
laws  for  abolishing  the  slave-trade  first,  and  slavery  itself  after- 
wards ;  but  it  has  proved  itself  able  to  substitute  apprentice- 
ship for  slavery,  and  the  getting  of  cheap  labor  in  some  way, 
at  all  events,  for  the  slave-trade.  Its  influence  shows  itself 
palpably  in  Lord  John  Eussell's  proposal,  that  the  leading  na- 
tions of  Christendom  shall  unite  in  a  systematic  importation 
of  cheap  labor  from  China  for  every  body's,  use,  as  a  means  of 
tempting  Spain  to  fulfil  her  treaties. 
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Other  inflnences  doubtlesB  conspire  with  these ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  interests  of  British  holders  of  Spanish  secnri- 
ties,  of  British  naval  officers,  avaracious  of  prize  money,  and 
of  British  sugar  planters,  all  acting  in  the  same  direction,  must 
exert  a  powerful  influence  on  British  thought  and  action.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  they  are  able,  in  some  degree,  to  mislead  the 
government  in  respect  to  the  best  course  for  the  extinction  of 
the  slave-trade. 

The  '^  Coolie  trade,"  as  it  is  improperly  called,  which  is  pro- 
posed as  a  substitute  for  the  slave  trade,  deserves  an  extended 
and  thorough  discussion  by  itself  Our  space  only  allows  a 
look  at  it  from  one  point  of  view.  It  proposes  to  get  labor 
done  in  the  West  Indies,  on  anch  terms,  that  the  planters  can 
pay  the  expense  of  finding  and  hiring  the  laborers  in  Cliina, 
pay  the  expense  of  transporting  them  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
back  again  at  the  end  of  their  term  of  service,  and  make 
money  by  the  operation.  To  accomplish  this,  contracts  must 
be  made  with  men  who  do  not  know  the  value  of  labor  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  who  can  be  induced,  by  taking  advantage  of 
that  ignorance,  to  bind  themselves  to  work  for  so  much  less 
than  their  labor  is  worth,  as  will  enable  the  planters  to  meet 
all  those  other  expenses  and  make  a  profit  If  during  their 
term  of  service  they  loam  how  they  have  been  cheated  and 
show  symptoms  of  rebellion,  they  must  be  reduced  to  order, 
and  made  to  fulfil  the  contract  into  which  they  had  thus  fraud- 
ulently been  induced  to  enter.  It  is  vain  to  think  of  making 
such  a  system  tolerable  by  regulations.  It  is  intrinsically  in- 
capable of  being  honestly  and  humanely  executed.  Its  whole 
operation  is  prompted  by  avarice,  and  the  contracts  can  only 
be  obtained  by  fraud  and  enforced  by  oppression.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  Great  Britain  will  try  it  for  a  time,  before 
resorting  to  effectual  measures  for  the  extinction  of  the  slave- 
trade. 

And  yet,  we  do  not  see  why  she  needs  to  do  it  If  the 
slave-trade  and  '*  Coolie"  trade  were  both  stopped,  the  price  of 
labor  in  the  West  Indies  would  rise,  and  th^  price  of  sugar 
would  rise ;  but  Cuba  would  no  longer  be  able,  by  working 
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to  death  cargoes  of  newly  imported  Africans,  to  sell  sugar 
cheaper  than  Jamaica  could,  and  the  British  planter  would  be 
as  well  oflp,  in  comparison,  as  while  both  trades  continue. 
The  only  enduriug  evil  would  be,  that  the  consumers  of  sugar 
must  pay  an  additional  penny  or  two  a  pound  for  it. 

We  have  said  that  while  Great  Britain  indulges  Spain  in 
conniving  at  the  slave-trade,  it  is  the  duty  of  our  government 
to  restrain  our  own  citizens,  and  others  residing  or  being  with- 
in our  jurisdiction,  from  engaging  in  it  For  this  last-men- 
tioned purpose,  probably  some  further  legislation  is  needed  ; 
especially,  to  prevent  members  or  agents  of  foreign  houses 
from  usijng  our  ports  for  some  of  the  preliminary,  but  esseii- 
tially  important  operations  for  a  slave-trading  voyage,  and 
perhaps  for  holding  American  vessels,  transferred  by  a  sham 
or  even  a  real  sale  to  foreign  slave  trading  owners  or  masters, 
still  responsible  to  our  laws.  The  addition  of  a  few  small 
armed  steamers  to  our  African  and  West  India  squadrons^ 
might  also  be  advisable ;  though  the  few  now  employed  are 
capturing  slavers  so  fast  that  the  traffic  can  not  long  stand 
such  losses.  All  such  points,  we  trust,  will  receive  the  careful 
and  efficient  attention  of  Congress  at  its  next  session. 

A  word  more,  on  a  proposal,  so  absurd  that  even  one  wordi 
ought  not  to  be  needed ;  the  proposal,  not  formally  made,  but 
suggested  in  some  newspapers  and  speeches  in  Congress,  that 
Africans,  taken  from  slave-ships,  instead  of  being  sent  to- 
Africa,  should  be  retained  in  this  country  and  civilized.    The^ 
precise  mode  of  civilizing  them,  we  believe,  has  not  yet  been 
even  suggested.    If  they  are  to  be  civilized  by  an  apprentice- 
ship, somewhat  like  the  British,  where  shall  it  be  done  ?    In 
the  slave-holding  States,  such  a  class  of  **  free  negroes  "  would 
be  thought  inconvenient.    ISone  of  those  States,  we  suppose, 
have,  or  would  enact,  laws  for  the  government  and  protection 
of  such  "  apprentices ;"  and  the  Federal  Government  has  no- 
constitutional  power  to  make  laws  for  their  government  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  State.    And  what  should  be  done  with 
them  at  the  end  of  their  apprenticeship  ?    Must  they  be  sold* 
as  vagabonds?     In   the  non-slave-holding  States,  no  body 
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woold  consent  to  have  snch  '*  apprentices."  See,  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  letter  of  Mr.  Adams,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Messrs. 
Gallatin  and  Rush,  of  Nov.  2, 1818,  in  Kennedy's  Eeport,  p. 
273,  and  of  Mr.  Bosh  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  Dec.  21, 1818,  p. 
275.  Shall  they  be  kept  in  the  United  States,  to  be  civilized, 
as  slaves  ?  Any  arrangement  of  this  kind  would  be  a  virtual 
opening  of  the  slave-trade  by  the  authority  of  the  United 
States.  Slave-ships  might  be  sent  to  Africa,  purchase  and 
ship  their  cargoes,  (if  Great  Britain  continues  to  permit  such 
things  to  be  done  there,)  bring  them  into  our  ports,  and  pass 
them  through  cheap  forms  of  seizure  and  condemnation  into 
the  hands  of  planters  who  want  them  ;  as  was  habitually  done 
at  Darien,  Ga.,  and  other  ports,  from  1808  to  1819.  See  Re- 
port of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  House  of  Kepresent- 
atives,  Jan.  11,1820,  with  enclosures,  in  Kennedy's  Keport,  pp. 
.249-258.    See  also,  Kennedy,  pp.  229-246. 

The  experience  of  our  Government  from  the  law  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  slaves  after  January  1, 1808,  to  the  Act  of 
March  3, 1819,  conclusively  proved  that,  in  order  to  suppress 
the  slave-trade  between  our  own  ports  and  the  coast  of  Africa, 
the  re-captured  slaves  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  of  the  States,  but  must  be  retained  in  the 
custody  of  the  United  States  Government,  till  sent  out  of  the 
country ;  and  for  this  reason  arrangements  were  made  for 
returning  them  to  Africa.  For  this  reason,  the  Act  of  March 
3,  1819,  was  passed,  and  the  agency  in  Africa  for  re-captured 
Africans  was  established. 

For  many  years,  Great  Britain  pursued  the  same  policy, 
settling  her  re-captives^  first  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  afterward  at 
Bathui*st,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia,  and  on  Macartiiy's 
Island,  far  up  that  river.  If  she  would  resume  that  policy, 
she  would  be  obliged  to  plant  other  settlements  on  other  parts 
of  the  coast ;  and  each  settlement  would  make  the  exportation 
of  slaves  impossible  in  its  vicinity.  She  has  abundant  mate- 
rials for  commencing  such  settlements,  and  preparing  them  for 
the  reception  of  re-captured  slaves.  She  has  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  a  million  of  acclimated  subjects  of  African  descent. 
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On  the  Gambia,  in  Sierra  Leone,  an^  on  the  gold  and  slave 
coasts,  all  in  tropical  Africa,  she  must  have  very  nearly  a 
hundred  thousand,  native  to,  the  climate.  In  the  West  Indies, 
her  emancipated  slaves  are  eight  hundred  thousand ;  and 
among  her  black  and  colored  population  there,  are  men  of 
good  character  and  education,  who  are  anxious  to  plant  new 
British  colonies  in  Africa,  for  the  purpose,  among  others,  of 
aiding  in  the  extinction  of  the  slave-trade ;  of  which  desire 
the  British  Government  has  had  oflScial  information  for  ten  or  ^ 
twelve  years.  And  even  without  planting  colonies,  she  might 
station  such  men,  as  traders,  or  as  consuls,  or  consular  agents, 
all  along  the  coast,  as  is  done  at  Lagos,  so  that  not  a  cargo  of 
slaves  could  be  collected  without  their  knowing  it  in  season  to 
inform  a  British  cruiser.  So  entirely  has  Great  Britain  the 
means  of  suppressing  the  slave-trade.  And  the  possession  of 
the  means,  especially  when  obtained  for  that  purpose,  with  the 
assent,  asked  and  granted,  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  im- 
poses the  obligation. 


Art.  VIL— origin  OF  AMERICAN  FOREIGN 

MISSIONS. 

By  Rev.  S.  M.  Wobcesteb,  D.D.,  Salem,  Mass. 

By  a  mistake,  the  honor  of  the  first  plan  in  England  for 
sending  missionaries  to  the  heathen  has  been  ascribed  to  Oli- 
ver Cromwell.  His  magnificent  design  contemplated  a  Coun- 
cil for  the  Protestant  religion,  in  opposition  to  the  Jesuits  at 
Home,  and  was  intended  to  embrace  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
in  its  fourth  department  of  operations.  But  this  was  more 
than  thirty  years  later  than  the  mani£esto  of  the  Pilgrims,  de- 
claratory of  the  "great  hope  and  inward  zeal  they  had  of  lay- 
ing some  good  foundation  for  the  propagation  and  advance- 
ment of  the  Gospel  in  these  remote  parts  of  the  world." 

A  society  had  also  been  formed  in  England,  and  collections 
taken  in  aid  of  the  missions  which  had  here  been  commenced. 
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in  the  true  spirit  of  primitive  Christianity.  We  could  fill 
many  pages  with  such  testimonies  as  the  following :  "That 
this  Design  was  Superhumane  will  be  evidenced  by  the  Pri- 
mum  Mobile,  or  Grand  Wheel  thereof.  Neither  Spanish  Gold 
or  Silver,  nor  French  or  Dutch  Trade  of  Peltry  did  Oil  their 
Wheels;  it  was  the  Propagation  of  Piety  and  Religion  to 
Posterity ;  and  the  secret  Macedonian  Gall,  COME  OVER 
AND  HELP  US,  afterward  Instamped  in  the  seal  of  this  Col- 
ony, the  setting  np  of  Christ's  Kingdom  among  the  HeaihenSj 
in  this  Remote  End  of  the  Earth,  was  the  main  spring  of  mo- 
tion, and  that  which  gave  the  name  to  New  England,  and  at 
such  a  time,  when  as  Divine  Herbert  in  his  Temple  Propheti- 
cally sang : 

"  'Religion  stands  on  Tiptoe  in  our  Land, 
Ready  to  pass  to  the  American  Strand. '  "* 

The  conversion  of  the  beautiful  and  highly  gifted  Catharine 
Brown,  and  of  Charles  Reece,  who  was  one  of  the  bravest  of 
the  brave  Cherokees  in  the  army  of  Greneral  Jackson,  at  the 
battle  of  the  Horqe  Shoe,  cannot  have  produced  any  more  sen- 
sation among  the  early  friends  of  our  American  Board  of 
Commissiouers  for  Foreign  Missions,  than  was  produced  al- 
most two  centuries  earlier  in  the  father-land,  by  narratives  of 
God's  work  among  the  heathens  of  New  England ;  in  such 
examples,  as  those  of  "  an  Indian  maid  in  Salem,"  a  "  Saga* 
more  John,"  or  "  that  famous  Indian  Wequash,  who  was  a 
Captain,  a  proper  man  of  person,  and  of  a  very  grave  and 

sober  spirit/'f 

The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  (Nov.  19,  1644)  passed 
an  Order,  'That  the  County  Courts  in  this  jurisdiction  should 
take  care  that  the  Indians  residing  in  their  several  shires 

*  Scottow*8  "Narrative  of  the  PlaDting  of  the  Massaohuaetts  OolpDj,  etc.  .  .  . 
Boston:  Printed  and  Sold  ...  at  the  sign  of  the  Bxblb,  over  agfdnat  the 
^ItMhAwStkor,    1694.**    See  Mass.  Coll.  lY.    Fourth  Series. 

4-  "  New  England's  First  Fruits,'*  eta  London:  1643.  Compare  also  the  in- 
tensely interesting  "  Tracts  relating  to  the  attempts  to  convert  to  Christianity  the 
Indians  of  New  England,**  written  bj  Shepard,  Eliot^  etc.  Mass.  Hist  ColL,  IT. 
Third  Series. 
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should  be  civilized,  and  that  they  should  have  power  to  take 
order  from  time  to  time  to  have  them  instructed  in  the  know- 
ledge and  worship  of  God.'  The  Elders  were  informed  '  of 
the  ready  mind  of  the  Court,  upon  mature  deliberation,  to  en- 
act what  should  be  thought  meet  to  bring  the  natives  to  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  his  ways,  and  were  invited  to  return 
their  thoughts  about  it.'  Next  it  was  '  ordered  and  decreed 
that  two  ministers  should  be  chosen  by  the  Elders  of  the 
churches  every  year,  at  the  Court  of  Election,  and  so  to  be 
sent,  with  the  consent  of  their  churches,  with  whomsoever  would 
freely  offer  themselves  to  accompany  them  in  that  service,  to 
make  known  the  heavenly  counsel  of  God  among  the  Indians 
in  most  familiar  manner,  by  the  help  of  some  able  interpre- 
ter, as  might  be  most  available  to  bring  them  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,  and  their  converaion  to  Jesus  Christ;  and 
for  this  end,  that  something  might  be  allowed  them  by  the 
General  Court  to  give  away  freely  to  those  Indians  whom  they 
should  perceive  most  willing  and  ready  to  be  instructed  by 
them." 

**  The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  was  thus,"  says  Dr.  J. 
G.  Palfrey,  "  the  first  Missionary  Society  in  the  history  of  Pro- 
testant Christendom,  A  week  before  it  passed  this  order,  John 
Eliot  had  made  his  first  essay  in  preaching  to  the  Indians." 

Edward  Winslow,  so  honored  in  our  history  as  Governor  of 
Plymouth,  and  so  honorable  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  went 
repeatedly  to  England  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Indians. 
It  was  from  his  representations  and  suggestions,  that,  in  July, 
1649,  the  "parliament  passed  an  ordinance  for  the  promoting 
and  propagating  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  New  England." 
It  constituted  "  a  Corporation  in  England,  to  consist  of  a  Presi- 
dent, Treasurer,  and  fourteen  assistants,  with  authority  to  hold 
any  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  in  England  and  "Wales, 

*  In  a  note^  it  is  added :  *'  Perhaps,  however,  there  was  a  Dutch  ll^ission  to  Oey- 
lon,  a  little  earlier.*'  This  ia  true,  and  there  were  still  earlier  misaioos,  as  that  of 
the  Genevese  to  send  the  Gospel  to  the  Indians  of  South  America,  in  1656 ;  of 
Gostavna  Yasa,  of  Sweden,  a  few  jears  afterwards,  to  Christianize  the  Laplanders, 
etc.  See  Introduction  Choules's  Hist  of  Missions,  pp.  xxvif,  xzTiii.  Com  p. 
Cyclop,  of  Miss.,  p.  326. 
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not  exceeding  two  thousand  pounds  ^?^  annuniy  and  any  goods 
and  sums  of  money  whatsoever."  It  ordained  that  "  a  general 
collection  should  bo  made  in  and  through  all  the  counties, 
cities,  towns,  and  parishes  of  England  and  Wales,  for  a  chari- 
table contribution  to  be  as  the  foundation  of  so  pious  and  great 
an  imdertaking."  And  it  directed  that  "  the  Commissionei^ 
of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England,  in  New  England,  or 
such  as  they  should  appoint,  should  have  power  to  receive  and 
dispose  of  the  moneys  brought  in  and  paid  to  the  Treasurers 
for  the  time  being,  or  any  other  moneys,  and  goods,  and  com- 
modities, delivered  by  the  care  of  the  said  corporation,  at  any 
time,  in  such  manner  as  should  best  and  principally  conduce 
to  the  preaching  and  propagating  of  the  Gospel  amongst  the 
natives,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  and  nurseries  of 
learnins:  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  natives."* 

Such  are  some  of  the  proofs  of  the  action  and  reaction  of  the 
missionary  spirit  in  the  colonies  of  the  mother-country.  And 
we  are  filled  with  admiration  afresh  every  time  our  attention 
is  dra\vn  to  the  missionary  work  which  was  undertaken  in  the 
midst  of  so  great  hardships  and  diflSculties,  and  prosecuted 
with  such  patient,  self-denying  perseverance  by  the  colonists. 

It  is  certain  that  the  first  setUers  of  New  £kglandv:ere  the 
first Englishmen^lio  executed  a  mission  to  the  heathen.  In  ful- 
filment of  the  express  injunctions  of  all  the  charters,  the  most 
self-denying  and  persevering  labors  were  performed  by  settled 
pastors,  or  by  evangelists  and  teachers,  in  each  of  the  colonic; 
so  that  not  only  those  of  their  own  nation  might  be  "  built 
up  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  but  also  the  Indians  in  God's 
appointed  tyme,  bee  reduced  to  the  obedyence  of  the  Gosple 
of  Christ"  More  able  and  more  devoted  missionaries  than 
Eliot,  Bourne,  the  Mayhews,  and  their  compeers  or  coadjutors, 
cannot  now  be  named  from  the  long  and  bright  list  of  those 
of  the  American  Board  of  Missions  during  the  whole  half 
century  now  completed.  And  as  it  regards  success,  take  a 
single  testimony  from  Cotton  Mather,  in  1726 :  "  Let  it  be 
remembered  the  Indians  of  the  Massachuset  are  all  ChTutian- 

•  Pallre/s  Hiat  N.  K,  II.,  pp.  198-'d. 
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izedy  except  the  Eastern  Salvages  [those  of  the  Kennebec  and 
Penobscot  tribes  especially],  which  have  been  anti-Christian^ 
ized  by  the  Popish  missionaries."  * 

It  is,  moreover,  a  memorable  fact  of  our  history,  that  with 
all  tl>e  changes  which  have  passed  over  "  the  fathers"  and  the 
"  children's  children,"  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  they 
have  not  had  from  among  themselves  some  laborers  in  the 
heathen  part  of  this  Western  World.  The  single  family  of 
Mayhews  furnished  preachers  to  the  Indians  at  Martha's  Yine- 
yard  from  1643  until  1803.  In  the  contributions  also,  and  the 
personal  sacrifices  of  those  who,  out  of  their  "  deep  poverty," 
helped  to  sustain  the  missionaries  of  the  first  generations  of 
New  England,  the  generation  which  has  just  celebrated  the 
"Jubilee"  will  find  it  difficult  to  present  examples  of  a  mis- 
sionary zeal  more  pure  and  more  worthy  of  everlasting  remem- 
brance. 

And  now,  what  classifying  or  denominating  term  is  it  proper 
to  apply  to  the  missions  of  the  first  settlers  of  New-England 
and  their  immediate  descendants  ?  Were  not  all  these  "  for- 
eign parts?"  Was  it  not  all  heathen  ground,  and  so  considered 
for  a  long  period  by  Christians  on  both  sides  of  the  "  900 
league  ocean  ?"t  If  so,  why  were  not  these  missions  "for- 
eign?" If  not  "  foreign,"  were  they  "  home"  missions  ?  And 
if  "home"  missions,  what  are  the  missions,  "foreign"  or 
"home,"  which  have  been,  or  are  now  sustained  by  the 
A.  B.  C.  P.M.,  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States? 

In  1642,  there  was  an  effort  in  Massachusetts  to  respond 
favorably  to  the  claims  of  Barbadoes  and  other  West  India 
islands  for  missionary  labor  and  sacrifice.    For  good  reasons, 

*  This  remarkable  record  in  the  Introduction  of  his  Ratio  DiscipUnae  etc.,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  **  remembered."  We  do  not  recollect  any  reference  to  it 
in  any  work  on  missions.  In  fact,  the  missionary  history  of  Kew  England  would 
nearly  all  have  i>erished  if- it  had  not  been  for  some  of  the  founders  and  patrons  of 
our  Historical  Societies. 

f  To  cross  the  Atlantic  was  then  what  it  is  not  now.  '*  That  so  many  eminent 
persons,  some  of  noble  extract,  should,  upon  sea-bridges,  pass  over  the  largest 
ocean  in  (he  universe^*  in  safety,  was  a^bject  of  admiring  gratitude  to  "the  good 
hand  of  their  Qod  upon  them,"  of  which  they  could  not  speak  too  strongly. 
ScoUow's  Narrative  is  one  of  numerous  examples. 
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it  was  afterwards  deemed  inexpedient  that  any  of  the  ministers 
should  be  sent  to  those  islands.  "  We  accounted  it  no  small 
honor,"  says  Winthrop,  in  his  Journal,  "that  God  had  put 
upon  his  poor  churches  here,  that  other  parts  of  the  world 
should  seek  to  us  for  help  in  this  kind." 

In  succeeding  generations,  the  spiritual  condition  of  "  other 
parts  of  the  world,"  was  never  an  object  of  indifference  or 
unconcern.  Of  this  there  is  manifold  evidence  in  the  writings 
of  leading  clergymen.  In  the  "Essays  to  do  Good,"  for 
instance,  first  published  in  1710,  Mather  every  where  exhibits 
the  most  fervid  desires  for  the  extension  of  the  Saviour's  King- 
dom to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  His  first  "  proposal,"  in  his 
"  Catalogu8  Desideratorum^^^  is — 

*^  The  propagation  of  the  holy  and  glorious  religion  of  Christ — a  religion 
which  emancipates  mankind  from  the  worst  kind  of  slavery  and  misery,  and 
wonderfully  ennobles  it,  and  which  alone  prepares  men  for  the  blessedness 
of  another  world.  Why  is  this  no  more  attempted  hy  its  professors? 
Protestants  I  will  you  he  outdone  by  Popish  idolaters  ?  Oh !  the  yast  pains 
which  those  higots  have  taken  to  carry  on  the  Romish  merchandise  and 
idolatry !  No  less  than  six  hundred  dergymen,  in  the  order  of  the  Jesuits 
alone,  have,  within  a  few  years,  emharked  for  China,  to  win  over  that 
mighty  nation  to  their  hastard  Christianity.  No  less  than  five  hundred  of 
them  lost  their  lives  in  the  difficulties  of  their  enterprise ;  and  yet  the  sur- 
vivors go  on  with  it,  expressing  a  sort  of  regret  that  it  fell  not  to  their  share 
to  make  a  sacrifice  of  th^ir  lives  in  attempting  a  propagation  of  their  relig- 
ion. O  my  Gk>d  I  I  am  ashamed,  and  blush  to  lift  up  my  fiu^  to  Thee,  my 
God!  Who  can  tell  what  great  things  might  be  done  if  our  trading  oompa- 
nies  and  fiu^tories  would  set  apart  a  more  considerable  part  of  their  gains  for 
this  work,  and  would  prosecute  it  more  vigorously  ?  The  proposal  which 
Gordon  has  made  at  the  end  of  his  ^  Geography,*  that  all  persons  of  prop- 
erty would  appropriate  a  small  part  of  their  wealth  to  this  purpose,  should 
be  more  attentively  considered.  What  has  already  been  done  by  the  Dutch 
Ifissionaries  at  Ceylon,  and  the  Danish  at  Malabar,  one  would  imagine 
sufficient  to  excite  us  to  imitate  them. 

**  If  men  of  zeal  for  evangelizing  and  illuminating  a  miserable  world 
would  learn  the  languages  of  some  nations  which  are  yet  unevangelized, 
and  wait  on  the  providence  of  heaven  to  direct  them  to  some  apostolical 
undertakings,  and  to  bless  them  therein,  who  can  tell  what  might  be  done? 
We  know  what  Ruffinus  relates  concerning  the  conversion  of  the  Iberians, 
and  what  Socrates  mentions  concerning  the  things  done  by  Frumentius  and 
AedesiuB  in  their  ixiner  India,"  eta 
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rrom  the  xitterauce  of  these  glowing  sentiments  to  the  insti- 
tution of  our  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
was  the  entire  period  of  one  hundred  years !  And  why  was 
it  thus  ? 

It  may  be  answered,  and  with  a  good  degree  of  satisfactori- 
ness,  that  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  state  of  the 
world  at  large,  very  naturally  defined,  and  it  may  not  be  too 
much  to  say,  very  properly  circumscribed,  the  missionary  field 
of  the  New  England  and  other  colonial  churches.  They  were 
generally  poor,  and  there  were  "  many  adversaries."  They 
may.  not  **  have  done  what  they  could,"  but  they  did  a  great 
and  marvellous  work.  Whether  we  ourselves  have  done  any 
more  is  at  least  not  an  impertinent  question.  And  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel  throughout  the  earth,  it  is  most  certain,  was 
ever  in  the  minds  and  the  supplications  of  many  **  faithful  men 
in  Christ  Jesus."   . 

That  others,  and  not  a  few,  sympathized  heartily  with  Ma- 
ther, observed  stated  seasons  of  prayer  for  the  world's  conver* 
sion,  and  made  regular  contributions^  for  the  object,  so  far  as 
**  opportunity"  gave  encouragement,  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence. Whatever  was  known  in  EngTand,  auspicious  or  other- 
wise, to  the  interest  of  the  Bedeemer's  kingdom,  was  in  course 
of  time  known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  communica- 
tions were  as  direct  and  intimate  as  they  are  now. 

After  the  Great  Awakening  of  1740,  *  it  was  not  singular 
that  there  should  have  been,  as  there  was,  a  hearty  response  by 
many  Christians  in  the  colonies  to  the  proposal  in  1744,  by  a 
number  of  ministers  in  Scotland,  for  "  united  extraordinary 
prayer  to  God,  that  he  would  deliver  the  nations  from  their 
miseries,  and  fill  the  earth  with  his  glory."  It  was  desired, 
'^  that  Christians  universally  should,  for  the  two  years  then  next 
ensuing,  set  apart  a  portion  of  time,  on  Saturday  evening  and 
Sabbath  morning,  every  week,  to  be  spent  in  prayer  for  this 
purpose ;  and  that  they  should  still  more  solemnly  devote  the 
first  Tuesday  in  the  last  month  of  each  quarter  of  the  year,  to 

*  For  an  account  of  charitable  coirectioDs  in  the  earlj  New  England  Churches, 
and  an  "  Evangelical  Treasury,"  see  Batio  Discip.  i,  pp.  190-^1. 
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be  spent  either  in  private,  social,  or  public  prayer  to  God,  for 
the  bestowraent  of  those  blessings  on  the  world." 

Jonathan  Edwards,  at  Northampton,  not  only  gave  this  pro- 
posal his  full  concnrrence,  but  exerted  all  his  peerless  energies 
to  promote  its  general  acceptance  by  the  American  churches. 
And  when  the  continuation  of  "  this  concert  for  united  and 
extraordinary  prayer"  was  proposed  in  a  memorial  from  Scot- 
land, dated  Aug.  26,1746,  signed  by  twelve  clergymen  of  that 
country,  and  soon  after  circulated  in  all  the  American  colonies, 
— Mr.  Edwards  first  preached  to  his  people  a  series  of  sermons 
in  its  favor,  and  then  published  them  in  the  form  of  a  treatise, 
with  the  title,  ''An  Humble  Attempt  to  promote  Explicit 
Agreement  and  Visible  Union  among  God's  People,  in  Extraor- 
dinary Prayer  for  the  Revival  of  Religion,  and  the  Advance- 
ment of  Christ's  Kingdom  on  Earth,  pursuant  to  Scripture 
Promises  and  Prophecies  concerning  the  Last  Time." 

**This  work  was  immediately  re-published  in  England 
and  Scotland,  and  extensively  circulated  in  both  countries, 
as  well  as  in  America,  and  had  great  influence  in  securing 
the  general  adoption  of  the  measures  proposed — a  measure 
which  was  pursued  for  more  than  half  a  century  by  many 
of  the  American  churches,  and  only  discontinued  on  thjs 
adoption  of  a  more  frequent  concert — ^the  monthly  concert 
for  united  and  extraordinary  prayer,  for  the  same  great  ob- 
ject, proposed  at  an  Association  of  the  ministers  of  the  Baptist 
Churches,  in  the  counties  of  Northampton,  Leicester,  etc,  held 
at  Nottingham,  in  1784,  and  observed  the  first  Monday  even- 
ing of  each  month ;  and  now  extensively  adopted  throughout 
the  Christian  world."* 

While  preparing  this  article,  a  friend  brought  to  us  a  copy 
of  the  above-named  work,  which  had  recently  turned  up  from 
the  library  of  an  "  ancient"  woman.  It  was  printed  in  Boston, 
in  1747,  and  has  every  appearance  of  having  been  designed 
for  circulation  among  all  classes  of  Christians.  And  no  small 
influence  must  have  been  exerted  by  the  "  preface  of  the  five 
Boston  clergymen,  Sewall,  Prince,  "Webb,  Foxcroft,  and  Gree, 
who,  with  such  breathing  thoughts  and  burning  words,  en- 

«  Dwight's  Life  of  E^wvds. 
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dorsed  "  the  intention  both  of  the  pious  memorial  of  onr  rev- 
erend and  dear  brethren  in  Scotland^  and  of  the  worthy  AuOio^ 
of  this  exciting  Ussay"  They  say,  in  conclusion,  "  May  God 
pour  out  on  all  his  people  abundantly  the  Spirit  of  Grace  a/ad 
Supplications^  and  prepare  them  for  the  amazing  Changes 
"hastening  on  the  Earth,  both  for  previous  Trials  and  for  follow- 
ing Glories  I"* 

In  these  movements,  there  could  have  been,  on  either  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  no  man  more  devoutly  engaged  than  David 
Brainerd.  To  observe  this  concert  of  prayer,  was,  in  1647, 
his  dying  injunction  to  his  beloved  Christian  Indians,  for  whom 
he  had  labored  with  a  love  which  was  stronger  than  death. 

"  It  is  a  thing,"  said  Edwards,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Erskine,  of 
Scotland,  Oct.  14,  1748,  "  that  has  a  favorable  aspect  on  the 
design  of  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians,  that 
many  of  late  have  been  remarkably  spirited  to  promote  it,  and 
liberally  to  open  their  hands  in  order  to  it.  Mr.  Brainerd's 
going  to  Boston  before  his  death,  and  people  there  having 
some  acquaintance  with  him,  and  with  his  labors  and  success 
among  the  Indians,  gave  occasion  to  a  considerable  number  of 
men  in  Boston,  men  of  good  substance  and  of  the  best  char- 
licter,  to  form  themselves  into  a  Charitable  Society,  that  by 
their  joint  endeavors  and  contributions,  they  might  promote 
the  instruction  and  spiritual  good  of  the  Indians  \  who  have 
done  some  very  liberal  things  for  the  Indians  in  New  Jersey, 
and  also  for  the  Six  Nations.  The  people  of  Northampton 
have  all  had  their  hearts  remarkably  opened  to  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  of  Mr.  Spencer's  interpreter ;  and  one  indi- 
vidual at  Springfield  has  been  moved  to  devote  a  considerable 
part  of  his  estate  to  promote  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  Six  Nations." 

Of  the  labors  of  Edwards  himself,  among  the  Stockbridge 
Indians,  after  his  dismission  from  Northampton,  who  needs  to 
be  informed  ?  What  he  says  of  the  "  Charitable  Society  "  in 
Boston,  is  not  a  solitary  instance  of  attempts,  a  hundred  years 

*  Sec  D wight's  edition  of  Edwards's  Works,  III.  The  Boston  ministerB  are 
there  styled  "the  American  Editors." 
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ago,  more  or  less,  to  secare  a  systematic  and  efficient  support 

of  missionaries.  Kepeated  efforts  to  form  Missionary  Societies, 
independent  of  those  in  England  or  Scotland,  were  discouraged 
by  "  the  powers  "  in  the  mother  country. 

Missionary  organizations  in  Massachusetts,  for  example,  were 
denied  the  royal  seal  of  approval  or  consent  This  was  doubt- 
less owing  to  the  desire  and  policy  of  preventing  an  increase 
both  of  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  elements  of  antago- 
nism to  Episcopacy.*  The  most  strenuous  efforts  were  made 
by  the  Church  of  England,  through  the  "  Society  for  Propa- 
gating the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,"  f  to  establish  Episcopal 
Churches  in  all  the  American  Colonies,  wherever  there  was, 
or  was  not,  a  desire  for  them.  And  from  the  Annual  Eeports, 
it  was  fairly  to  be  inferred,  that  even  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts were  considered  as  most  deplorably  destitute  of  the 
means  of  grace. 

The  old  French  war  and  the  war  of  our  Revolution  operated 
disastrously  upon  missionary  work,  among  various  tribes  of 
Indians.  And  the  state  of  the  country  at  large  furnished  so 
many  local  and  personal  objects,  to  engross  the  minds  of  the 
most  disinterested  and  philanthropic,  that  the  work  of  mis- 
sions declined  to  a  very  low  point  of  languishment  and  ineffi- 
ciency. 

There  is  ample  proof,  however,  that  during  each  part  of  the 
last  century,  there  was  a  very  considerable  number  of  clergy- 
men and  laymen  throughout  the  country,  ready  at  any  favoi*a- 

*  1762,  March  6.  Many  pereons  here  and  elsewhere,  being  desirous  to  form  an 
association  for  spreading  the  Oospel  among  the  Indians  of  North  America,  an  Act 
is  passed  accordingly ;  but  the  King,  the  next  year,  declined  to  gi^e  it  his  sanction. 
Such  denial  seems  to  have  been  exercised  for  the  purpose  of  letting  a  Missionary 
Society  m  England  have  unobstructed  oourse  in  our  country,  and  thus  more  folly 
promote  the  cause  of  Episcopacy. — FeUPa  Annais  of  Sakm^  iu  601. 

f  Instituted  in  1701.  This  Society  was  a  very  different  body  from  that  in  which 
such  men  as  Richard  Baxter  were  the  moring  power,  and  which  was  formed  in 
1649,  with  the  name  of  the  *'  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  inKew  England." 
Be-chartered  in  1661,  it  was  called  the  "Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  among 
the  Heathen  Nations  of  New  England  and  the  parts  acy'acent  in  America." — Tracy's 
History  of  A.  R  O.F.M.,  Oh.  I. 
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ble  moment  to  render  aid  to  missionary  enterprises,  and  in  the 
broadest  view  of  the  "  Great  Commission."  As  in  England, 
so  in  America,  the  endeavors  of  individuals,  and,  to  some  lim- 
ited extent,  of  associations  more  or  less  formal  —  to  use  the 
words  of  Dr,  Harris — "  like  the  repeated  flights  of  the  dove  of 
the  deluge,  served  to  show,  that  there  was  shut  up  within  the 
ark  of  the  Church  a  principle  of  activity  impatient  to  be  free, 
and  which  promised,  when  opportunity  served,  to  traverse  the 
globe." 

One  of  the  missionary  enterprises  projected  previous  to  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  and  prevented  by  it,  is  entitled  to  a 
much  more  extended  notice  than  it  can  here  receive.  It  was 
the  enterprise  for  the  ChriMianization  of  Western  Africa, 

Soon  after  the  installation  of  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  in  New- 
port, in  1770,  he  became  greatly  interested  in  all  practicable 
ways  and  means  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
Africans,  bond  and  free,  and  whether  in  America,  or  in  Africa. 
He  soon  conceived  the  plan  of  sending  properly  educated  Af- 
ricans as  missionaries  from  the  American  churches,  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  their  countrymen  upon  their  own  native  conti- 
nent. As  early  as  1773,  a  Society  for  this  purpose  was  formed 
at  Newport ;  and  strictly  speaking,  this  was  in  fact  the  first 
FoEEiGN  MissioNAKT  SoczETT  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Stiles,  who  is  best  known  as  President  of  Yale  College, 
was  then  a  pastor  by  the  side  of  Hopkins.  Although  never 
converted  to  Hopkinsianism^  he  became  warmly  enlisted  in 
Hopkins's  schemes  of  evangelical  philanthropy.  Under  date 
of  August  31,  1773,  they  sent  forth  an  appeal,  as  truly  mis- 
sionary^ in  the  noblest  significance  of  the  term,  as  we  have 
ever  been  permitted  to  read.  It  began  in  these  words :  "  To 
all  who  are  desirous  to  promote  the  kingdom  of  Christ  on 
earth,  in  the  salvation  of  sinners,  the  following  narrative  and 
proposal  are  offered,  to  excite  and  solicit  their  charity  and 
prayers." 

The  "  narrative"  relates  to  "  two  colored  men,"  Bristol  Yam- 
ma  and  John  Quamine,  who  were  members  of  the  church  un- 
der the  pastoral  care  of  Dr,  Hopkins.    They  were  born  in 
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Africa,  and  were  now  about  thirty  years  old.  They  were  of 
good  natural  abilities,  and  were  highly  esteemed  for  their 
apparent  Christian  worth. 

The  *^ proposal"  was  "to  send  them  to  Africa,  to  preach  the 
Gospel  tiiere,  if,  npon  trial,  they  shall  appear  in  any  good 
measure  qualified  for  this  business.  In  order  to  this,  they  must 
be  put  to  school,  and  taught  to  read  and  write  better  than 
they  now  can,  and  be  instructed  more  fully  in  divinity,  etc 
And  if,  upon  trial,  they  appear  to  make  good  proficiency,  and 
shall  be  thought  by  competent  judges  to  be  fit  for  such  a  mis- 
sion, it  is  not  doubted  that  money  may  be  procured  sufficient 
tp  carry  the  design  into  execution." 

Contributions  were  desired  to  defray  the  expense  of  educating 
Yamma  and  Quamine ;  and  very  special  attention  was  direct- 
ed to  "  the  remarkably  concurring  circumstances"  which  en- 
couraged hope  of  success  in  the  benevolent  design.  Not  least 
in  importance  was  the  good  to  be  accomplished  by  the  pro- 
posed mission,  as  affording  ^'  the  best  compensation  we  are 
able  to  make  the  poor  Africans,  for  the  injuries  they  are  con- 
stantly receiving  by  this  unrighteous  practice,"  that  is,  the 
slave  trade,  "  apd  all  its  attendants." 

^'  But,  aside  from  this  consideration,  may  it  not  be  hoped, 
that  all  who  are  heartily  praying,  thy  kingdom  come,  will  liber- 
ally contribute  to  forward  the  attempt  to  send  the  glorious 
Gospel  of  the  blessed  God  to  the  nations  who  now  worship 
false  gods,,  and  dwell  in  the  habitations  of  cruelty,  and  the 
land  of  the  shadow  of  death ;  especially,  since  the  King  of 
Zion  has  promised,  that  whosoever  parts  with  any  thing  in  this 
world, ybr  the  Idngdom  of  Ood^9  sake,  shall  receive  manifold 
more  in  this  present  time,  and  in  the  world  to  come  life  ever- 
lasting." 

The  response  to  this  appeal  was  prompt  and  highly  encour- 
aging. For  the  sequel,  in  its  deeply  interesting  series  of  inci- 
dents and  events,^  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  elaborate 
Memoir  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  by  Professor  Park.  But  we  must  not 
omit  to  mention,  that  in  1774,  the  subject  of  the  African  mis- 
sion was  brought  before  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
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terian  Church,  by  a  conimunication  from  Drs.  Hopkins  and 
Stiles.  The  Assembly  entertained  the  subject  with  much  fa- 
vor ;  and  but  for  the  war  which  so  soon  commenced,  and  its 
immediate  consequences,  the  projected  African  mission,  in  re- 
spect to  which  many  hundreds  of  clergymen  and  laymen  had 
become  earnestly  engaged,  would  have  been  pressed  forward, 
and  most  probably  have  soon  been  in  the  full  tide  of  success- 
ful experiment 

But  the  mission  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  regarded  as  a  total 
failure.  In  the  years  which  elapsed,  before  and  after  the  death 
of  the  principal  candidates  for  service  in  Africa,  as  well  as 
of  those  who  were  their  first  and  their  continued  patrons,  there 
was  a  powerful  influence  at  work,  eminently  auspicious  to  the 
interests  of  Christian  philanthropy,  in  all  ,its  modes  and  de- 
partments. 

Among  the  clergymen  in  the  circle  of  Hopkins's  intimate 
and  sympathizing  friends,  was  the  father  of  Samuel  J.  MilU. 
And,  as  is  intimated  in  the  Memoir  to  which  we  have  referred, 
the  distinctive  and  memorable  career  of  Samuel  J.  Mills  him- 
self, may  have  been  very  closely  connected  with  Hopkins's 
earnest,  indefatigable,  and  undying  efforts  for  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  African  race. 

The  time  had  not  come,  in  the  plans  of  God,  until  the  last 
generation,  when  it  could  reasonably  be  expected  that  any  of 
the  candidates  for  tlie  ministry  of  our  land  would  offer  them- 
selves for  service,  as  missionaries  to  the  heathen  in  distant  re- 
gions of  the  earth.  But  it  is  not  true  that  those  who  first  went 
from  these  shores  as  missionaries  to  Asia,  or  that  others,  who, 
like  Nettleton  and  Mills,  so  ardently  and  early  desired,  without 
even  enjoying,  a  foreign  field  of  personal  toil  and  trial,  are 
entitled  to  an  emblazoned  remembrance ;  as  if  the  conception 
of  the  arduous  and  glorious  work  to  which  so  many  are  now 
consecrated  had  never  entered  the  minds  of  the  fathers,  who 
had  not  yet  fallen  asleep,  or  of  brethren  in  the  Lord,  who,  in 
some  domestic  locality,  were  bearing  the  burden  and  lieat  of 
the  day. 

The  panic  which  was  occasioned  by  the  progress  of  the 
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French  Kevolution  of  1789,  aronsed  many  Christians  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  the  United  States  to  solemn  and  anxious  inquiry. 
It  seemed  to  some  as  if  ''the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and 
prophets,"  with  "  the  foundations  of  the  earth"  itself,  was  irre- 
coverably **out  of  course/'  There  ^re  "great  searchings  of 
heart"  and  of  the  Scriptures  of  prophecy.  There  was  also  an 
extensive  concert  of  supplication  for  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit,  the  overthrow  of  "  the  armies  of  the  aliens,"  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  visible  kingdom  of  the  Most  High,  over  all 
the  earth,  even  to  the  ''  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea." 

As  early  as  1792,  there  was,  in  our  American  churches,  a 
cheering  earnest  of  the  numerous  and  powerful  revivals  of  re- 
ligion, which,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  gave  an  extraordinary  impulse  to  the 
missionary  spirit  and  work.  It  was  in  this  year  that  the  Eng- 
glish  Baptist  movement  for  India,  under  the  lead  chiefly  of  the 
apostolic  Carey,  began  to  attract  the  attention  and  stimulate 
the  holy  emulatipn  of  other  evangelical  denominations.  Three 
years  later,  the  London  Missionary  Society  was  formed,  and 
the  appeals  of  Christians  in.  England  came  across  the  ocean  to 
our  shores,  like  the  "  loud  voice"  of  the  *^  angel  in  the  midst  of 
heaven,  having  the  everlasting  Gospel  to  preach  to  every  na- 
tion, and  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people."  Missionary  publi- 
cations, like  the  London  Evangelical  Intelligencer^  were  read 
with  an  avidity  and  effect  which  it  is  very  difficult  in  our  times 
to  appreciate. 

In  western  New  York,  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi, new  settlements  were  rapidly  extending  and  multiply- 
ing. The  religious  privations  and  moral  exposures  of  the  emi- 
grating children's  children  of  the  pilgrims  and  Puritans  of 
New  England,  were  regarded  by  their  friends  at  home  but 
little  less  than  those  of  the  heathen  tribes,  whose  wigwams  and 
abominations  were,  in  some  places  of  the  wilderness,  not  distant 
from  them  "  a  Sabbath-day's  journey."  Hence,  plans  for  new 
missionary  exertions,  and  new  organizations,  were  eagerly  con- 
sidered and  readily  adopted.  More  evangelical  ministers  were 
needed,  and  greatly  desired. 
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As  early  as  1774,  the  Connecticut  General  Association  had 
resolved  to  send  missionaries  to  the  northern  and  western  wil- 
derness. In  1798,  this  Association  became  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  Connecticut;  and  two  years  later  commenced  the  pub- 
lication of  a  truly  evangelical  magazine. 

The  missionary  spirit  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which,  in 
1774,  as  we  have  seen,  was  so  ready  for  an  African'  mission, 
gave  an  effective  testimony  in  1789,  in  an  order  of  the  General 
Assembly,  "requiring  the  churches  under  their  care  to  take  up 
collections  for  a  missionary  fund."  And  the  same  spirit,  un- 
doubtedly, gave  birth  to  the  New  York  Missionary  Society, 
Nov.  1, 1796,  to  "  send  the  Gospel  to  the  frontier  settlements, 
and  among  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  United  Sjates."  The  North- 
ern Missionary  Society,  in  the  northern  part  of  New  York,  fol- 
lowed in  1797. 

In  Massachusetts,  some  interest  had  been  felt  in  the  '^  Society 
for  Propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  in  North 
America,"  incorporated  in  1787.  But  as  it  gradually  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Unitarians,  its  operations  never  obtained 
any  large  degree  of  hearty  evangelical  sympathy  and  snpport. 
The  missionary  feeling  of  Calvinistic  and  Hopkinsian  clergy- 
men and  laymen  in  the  old  Bay  State,  particularly  in  the  east- 
em  part,  had  its  true  expression  and  embodiment  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Missionary  Society  of  1798.  A  less  notable,  but  very 
nseful  organization  of  their  brethren  in  the  western  counties 
had  for  some  time  been  in  operation. 

The  constitution  of  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society 
defined  its  object  "to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  heathen,  as  well  as  other  people  in  the  remote  parts 
of  our  country,  where  Christ  is  seldom  or  never  preached." 
But  the  missionary  spirit  of  the  leading  members  could  not 
long  be  satisfied  with  any  thing  more  circumscribed  than  the 
whole  world.  Under  the  influence  of  the  revivals,  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  and  the  great  amount  of  missionary  intelli- 
gence in  foreign  and  domestic  publications,  this  Society,  in  1804, 
changed  its  constitution  and  proclaimed  its  object,  ^^to  diffuse 
the  Oospel  amovg  the  people  of  the  newly  settled  and  remote  parts 

45 
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cfour  country^  among  the  Indians  of  the  country ^  and  through 
more  distant  regions  of  the  earthy  as  circumstances  shall  invite, 
and  the  ability  of  the  Society  shall  admit.^^ 

Thus,  if  the  men  had  been  ready,  and  the  funds,  missiona- 
ries could  have  been  sent  by  this  Society  to  any  part  of  the 
globe ;  or,  as  the  men  of  those  times  would  say,  from  Zembla 
to  Cape  Horn,  and  from  California  to  Japan;  nearly  eight 
years  before  the  sailing  of  Judson  and  Newell,  from  Salem,  and 
of  Nott,  Hall,  and  Rice,  from  Philadelphia.  And  that  the  mem- 
bers 80  understood  the  constitutional  provisions  and  obliga- 
tions of  their  Society,  could  easily  be  demonstrated  by  cita- 
tions from  their  Missionary  Magazine,  and  from  their  Anni- 
versary Sermons,  .particularly  those  of  1809  and  1810. 

The  Magazine  commenced  in  June,  1803.  It  was  print- 
ed in  Salem,  and  its  commencement  was  very  much  in- 
debted to  the  agency  of  Dr.  Samuel  "Worcester,  who  had  then 
been  settled  but  two  months  at  the  Tabernacle.  A  week  or 
two  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  amended  article  of  the 
Constitution,  he  had  preached  to  his  people  a  missionary  db- 
course,  in  which  he  said :  "For  some  time  have  those,  who,  in 
different  parts  of  Christendom,  are  waiting  for  the  consolation 
of  Israel,  been  engaged,  with  uncommon  union  and  fervency, 
at  the  throne  of  divine  grace.  And  already  has  God  been 
pleased  to  give  favorable  tokens  of  a  gracious  audience.  The 
Spirit  has  been  poured  out  from  on  high,  and  the  sinking  cause 
of  Zion  has  been  greatly  advanced.  Numerous  and  respecta- 
ble societies  have  been  formed,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
for  the  purpose  of  sending  the  Gospel  to  the  destitute ;  uncom- 
mon exertions  are  making  to  extend  the  limits  of  divine  know- 
ledge and  the  boundaries  of  Zion,  and  in  many  instances  have 
been  attended  with  uncommon  success,"  etc. 

The  Magazine  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  was  united  with 
the  Panoplist  in  1808.  As  an  editor  or  contributor,  Dr.  Wor- 
cester's mind  and  heart  had  a  large  representation  in  its  col- 
umns. And  from  the  first  No.,  in  June,  1803,  there  is  the 
same  spirit  of  intense  and  glowing  christian  philanthropy, 
which  so  animated  and  enriched  the  last  of  his  ten  Reports  of 
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the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  A.B.C.F.M., .  September, 
1820. 

Among  the  founders  of  this  Society,  not  for  Massachusetts, 
but  o/*  Massachusetts  Missionary  men^  were  those  who  had  the 
leading  influence  in  the  institution  and  organization  of  the 
American  Board.  In  this  Society  the  first  officers  of  the 
Board  had  their  training.  And  it  was  a  remark  repeatedly 
made  by  Dr.  "Worcester,  that  if  the  American  Board  had  ac- 
complished any  thing  for  the  world's  evangelization,  it  was, 
under  God,  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  preparatory  opera- 
tions of  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society. 

At  the  10th  Anniversary,  one  year  and  one  month  before 
the  institution  of  the  Board  at  Bradford,  he  was  the  preacher. 
See  now  wliat  was  his  spirit  and  somewhat  his  view  of  the 
world,  from  his  own  missionary  standpoint,  in  May,  1809 : 

"With  what  deep  and  lively  interest  does  it  become  us,  my  brethren,  to 
contemplate  the  awakened  attention  of  the  Christian  world  to  the  spread' 
of  the  Gospel !  For  a  long  and  dreary  tract  of  time,  the  spirit  of  primitive 
enterprise  slept ;  and  ages  after  ages  passed  away,  with  but  very  little  done 
to  extend  ,the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour,  or  the  boundaries  of  his  kingdom^ 
Recently,  however,  blessed  bo^jGod,  the  scene  has  been  changed.  The 
friends  of  the  Redeemer  and  of  men  have  been  roused  from  their  slumbers, 
and,  looking  round  upon  the  world,  their  eyes  have  affected  their  hearts. 

**  The  Twenty-first  op  September,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-five,. 
will  long  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  as  a  distinguished  epoch  in  the 
annals  of  Christendom.  Then  it  was,  that,  under  a  cloud  of  holy  incense,, 
ascending  up  before  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb,  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society  was  instituted.  The  scene  was  one  on  which  angels  might 
dwell  with  delight.  *  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  good-will  towards 
men,'  responded  from  heart  to  heart ;  and  tears  of  tender  joy  diffiised, 
through  assembled  thousands,  an  influence  more  grateful  than  the  dew  of 
Hermon,  than  the  dew  that  descended  on  the  mountains  of  Zion.  The 
holy  flame  there  lighted  from  the  altar  of  heaven,  spread  with  rapidity  in 
all  directions.  Societies  for  a  similar  purpose,  before  existing,  received  new 
life ;  others  were  soon  formed  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,*  and  measures 
for  the  furtherance  of  their  benevolent  design,  adopted  with  promptitude, 
have  been  pursued  with  ardor. 

♦Dr.  Parish,  in  the  Anniversary  SermoD,  1807,  alludea  to  "five  Societies  in 
Massachufletts,  for  propagating  the  Gospel, ''  to  ''  similar  Societies  in  all  the  States 
of  Kew  England,"  and  also  to  "  Missionary  Societies  in  the  Middle  StateOi" 
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**  Already  have  the  heralds  of  salvation  gone  forth  into  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe.  Akeady  have  Missionary  stations  been  established  from  the 
populous  regions  of  the  East  to  the  dreary  wilds  of  our  own  continent,  and 
from  the  frozen  climes  of  the  North  to  the  newly  discovered  islands  of  the 
Southern  ocean.  Already  are  the  lively  oracles  of  God  translated,  or  trans- 
lating, into  the  various  languages  of  both  Pagans  and  Mohammedans,  and 
people  of  all  nations  and  all  lands,  Hindoos  and  Mahrattas,  Chinese  and 
Persians,  Turks  and  Tartars,  Hottentots  and  Greenlanders,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  isles  and  the  tribes  of  the  wilderness,  begin  to  hear  men  speaking 
to  them,  in  their  own  tongues,  the  wonderful  works  of  God.  And  already, 
in  these  different  and  heretofore  discordant  languages,  do  the  praises  of 
Immanuel  begin  to  be  uttered,  frt)m  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other,  in 
the  grateful  and  harmonious  songs  of  salvation. 

'^  0  my  brethren !  how  impressive  is  this  scene  I  How  wonderfol  this 
work !  But  in  what  light  are  we  to  regard  it  ?  Is  it  all  the  effect  of  wild 
enthusiasm— of  misguided  zeal  ?  Is  it  to  be  imputed  to  a  religious  mania — 
a  reigning  frenzy  of  the  age  ?  No ;  let  scoff  or  sneer  who  will,*  we  hesi- 
tate not  to  pronounce  it  the  genuine  effect  of  a  pure  and  enlightened  benev- 
olence ;  a  holy  ardor  for  the  glory  of  the  Redeemer  and  the  best  interests 
of  men.  We  hesitate  not  to  ascribe  it  to  the  sovereign  power  and  grace  of 
God ;  to  the  same  divine  influence  which,  eighteen  centuries  ago,  so  sud- 
denly produced  the  most  astonishing  effects ;  confounded  the  wisdom  of 
the  world,  covered  all  opposers  with  shame,  and  conferred  on  millions  the 
blessings  of  immortality. 

**  Is  this,  then,  a  work  to  be  regarded  vrith  lightness  ?  Is  it  all  to  no 
good  purpose  that  this  divine  ardor  has  been  excited,  that  these  benevolent 
exertions  have  been  called  forth  ?  No ;  but  the  sublime  edict  of  the  risen 
Saviour  is  still  in  force,  *  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Go^el 
to  every  creature  ;*  his  gracious  assurance  also  still  remains,  *  Lo,  I  am 
with  you  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world ;'  it  is  slill  by  the  foolishness 
of  preaching  that  God  is  well  pleased  to  save  those  that  believe ;  and  the 
eventual  conversion  of  aU  the  nations  K)f  the  earth  to  him  is  abundantly 
foretold  in  his  word. 

*  *  *  **  Before  '  the  earth  bring  forth  in  one  day,'  and  ^  a  nation 
be  bom  at  once,'  preparations  for  the  purpose  must  be  made.  The  exten- 
sive dissemination  of  the  Word  of  God,  the  unlocking  of  the  treasures  of 
divine  truth  to  all  the  families  of  the  earth,  the  general  diffusion  and  nur- 
ture of  a  missionary  spirit,  and  the  establishment  all  over  the  world  of  mis- 
sionary stations,  are  most  important  preparations  for  the  glorious  ecene  in 
due  time  to  ensue.  Ere  long  the  Lord  will  give  the  word,  and  great  will  be 
the  company  of  the  publishers.    Light  will  break  forth  in  all  directions ; 

• 

*  Alluding,  probably,  to  Sidney  Smith's  tirades  on  "Methodism,"  and  "Indian 
MissioDs,"  in  the  EdMurgh  Beview^  1808. 
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and  the  whole  earth  will  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of 
God. 

**  Yes,  my  brethren,  the  oracles  of  God*are  sure,  and  the  expanding  hopes 
of  the  Church  are  not  ytun.  The  Lord  is  on  his  way ;  and  the  day,  the 
long-expected,  prayed-for  day  of  his  promise  is  at  hand,"  etc.,  etc 

If  any  are  surprised  to  find  in  these  extracts  snch  indications 
of  missionary  knowledge,  the  surprise  would  cease  if  they 
should  read  the  magazines  of  those  days.  Perhaps  the  ablest 
of  these  was  the  General  Assembly's  Magazine,  or  Evangelical 
Intelligencer.*  In  the  introductory  article,  Jan.,  1805,  the 
editors  encourage  their  readers  to  expect  much  missionary  in- 
formation, since,  as  they  say,  '^  more  than  fifty  different  socie* 
ties,  for  the  last  several  years,  have  been  actively  engaged  in 
promulgating  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  Each  of  these 
societies  has  from  one  to  thirty  missionary  settlements.  Of 
these,  several  are  in  Asia,  far  removed  from  each  other ;  sev- 
eral on  the  frontier  and  inland  parts  of  Africa  ;  a  number  in 
the  West  India  Islands,  Greenland,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador ; 
and  a  great  number  dispersed  along  the  frontiers  of  the  United 
States.    Hence  appears  the  extent  of  our  subject." 

In  what  is  said  also  in  the  extracts  from  Dr.  W.'s  sermon,  in 
1809,  in  respect  to  "  the  extensive  dissemination  of  the  Word 
of  God,"  there  is  an  obvious  reference  particularly  to  the  oper- 
.  ations  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  instituted  in 
March,  1804.  Many  in  this  country  contributed  to  this  and 
kindred  organizations,  as  being  essentially  missionary. 

Contributions  were  also  sent  to  India.  Dr.  Carey,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1806,  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  $3,357.63  from  Robert 
Ealston,  Esq.,  and  others,  of  Philadelphia ;  and  in  1807,  refers 
to  $6,000,  given  by  American  Christians  to  the  Serampore 
Mission  in  the  course  of  1806  and  1807. 

Among  the  personal  and  highly  esteemed  friends  of  Dr. 
"Worcester,  in  Salem,  was  Mr.  John  Norris,  a  very  successful 
merchant.    This  good  man  died  Dec.  22,  1808.     Forbears 

*  The  New  York  Theological  Magazine  commenced  in  1795,  the  year  when  Dr. 
W.  graduated  at  Dartmouth  CoUege.  As  his  brothers,  Noah  and  Thomas,  then 
contributed  to  its  pages,  he  would,  of  course,  be  a  constant  reader.  From  its  com- 
mencement, it  difftised  much  missionary  intelligence. 
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before  his  death  he  used  to  say,  that,  "  as  his  wealth  came  to 
him  from  India,  he  saw  no  better  purpose  to  which  it  could  be 
applied  than  that  of  sending  back  to  the  perishing  millions  of 
that  country  the  means  of  eternal  life."  "  My  great  object  is 
the  foreign  missionary  enterprise."  In  1806,  he  gave  Dr.  Spring, 
of  Newburyport,  $10,000  for  a  theological  seminary,  "because 
we  must  raise  up  ministers  if  we  would  have  men  to  go  as 
missionaries."  And  "  the  missionary  object,"  in  his  view,  was 
"the  greatest  in  the  world." 

His  excellent  consort,  Mrs.  Mary  Norris,  was  one  with  him 
in  all  his  benevolent  sympathies  and  endeavors;  hence  her 
munificent  bequest  of  $30,000  to  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  and  the 
like  sum  to  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  in  March,  1811. 

The  missionary  feeling  was  also  much  promoted  by  the 
visits  of  English  missionaries,  like  Morrison,  who,  unable  to 
obtain  a  direct  passage  from  England,  came  to  the  United 
States,  and  embarked  for  Asia  in  some  of  our  own  vessels. 
Other  sources  of  influence,  and  not  by  any  means  inconsider- 
able, we  omit  to  notice.  It  must  be  apparent  that  a  spirit 
existed,  which  only  waited  for  opportunity,  to  inaugurate  a 
new  era  of  American  Missions. 

Such,  however,  was  the  troubled  state  of  our  national  affairs 
for  several  years  previous  to  the  second  war  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  such  the  pecuniary  liabilities  of  a  foreign  missionary 
enterprise,  that  neither  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society, 
nor  any  other  then  existing,  would  have  been  warranted  to 
send  out  young  men  and  their  families  in  such  a  service. 
Hence  most  reasonable  and  just  were  the  grave  inquiries  of 
fathers  and  brethren,  when  their  advice  was  sought  by  any  of 
the  eighteen  or  twenty  young  men,  who,  in  different  places,  and 
mostly  unacquainted  with  each  other,  had  been  brought  to  con- 
sider the  claims  of  the  Eedeemer  to  a  consecration  of  them- 
selves to  the  foreign  missionary  work.  Although  but  a  part  of 
them  ever  went  abroad  as  missionaries,  we  may  trust  that  none 
of  them  were  lost  to  the  cause.  Surely  some  of  them  would 
seem  to  have  accomplished  far  more  than  could  have  been 
expected  of  them  in  a  foreign  field. 
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It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  Samnel  J.  Mills  and 
Asahel  Nettleton  were  born  on  the  same  day,  April  21st5 1783. 
And  it  v^onld  seem  that  they  were  "  bom  again"  in  the  latter 
part  of  1801-r-Nettleton,  perhaps,  a  few  months  earlier  than 
Mills.  The  accounts  of  the  operations  of  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society,  and  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  in  England, 
as  published  in  the  *^  Connecticut  Evangelical  Magazine," 
interested  Nettleton  exceedingly.  A  strong  desire  was  awak- 
ened to  become  a  missionary  to  the  heathen.  The  letters  ol 
Melville  Home,*  who  had  been  chaplain  at  Sierre  Leone, 
affected  him,  as  they  did  others,  irresistibly.  And  the  feel- 
ings which  Mills  is  said  to  have  expressed  to  his  father,  soon 
after  his  conversion,  were  j)recisely  those  of  Nettleton  at  this 
period,  namely :  ^^That  he  could  not  conceive  of  any  course  of  life 
in  which  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  that  would  prove  so  pleasant 
as  to  go  and  commtmicate  the  Gospel  of  Salvation  to  the  poor 
heathen^ 

Mills'  mother  was  "  a  missionary  woman ;"  and,  according 
to  his  biographer,  "she  frequently  spoke  of  Brainerd,  and 
Eliot,  and  other  missionaries;  and  as  she  dwelt  upon  the 
glorious  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged,  he  once  heard  her 
say,  respecting  himself,  */  have  consecrated  this  child  to  the 
service  of  God  as  a  missionary,^  "  His  father,  if  we  mistake  not, 
although  a  settled  pastor,  was  sometimes  eAiployed  in  mission- 
ary service.  And  as  the  son,  while  in  college,  some  time 
wrote  in  his  diary,  "  I  long  to  have  the  time  arrive  when  the 
Gospel  shall  be  preached  to  the  poor  Africans^  and  likewise 

♦  "  The  letters  of  Melville  Home  were  blessed,  first  to  excite  reading  Christians 
to  remember  their  faults,  in  not  havlDg  before  united  their  exertions  for  the  souls  of 
their  fellow-men.  The  unexpected  union  and  zeal  that  attended  the  forming  of 
the  London  Missionaiy  Societj  was  another  prominent  event  in  this  connection. 
'We  well  remember  the  interest  we  took  in  the  ship  Du£^  freighted  with  mission- 
aries to  the  islands  lately  discovered  by  the  enterprising  Cook.  With  attention 
we  have  read  the  accounts  of  Carej  and  others,  instructing  the  superstitious  IHn- 
docs  to  leave  their  casUa^  and  to  believe  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  With  a  live]/ 
interest,  we  have  followed  the  journals  of  Yanderkemp  and  Kircherer,  near  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  preaching  Jesus  to  the  willing  Hottentots,  who  have  been 
considered  among  the  most  abject  of  the  human  race." — DickL-nsorCa  Sermon  before 
the  Massaehtbsetts  Mwionary  Society^  May  28,  1811. 
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to  all  nations,"  and  is  remembered  by  some  still  living,  as 
having  often  spoken  in  like  manner  to  bis  college  friencb,  it 
is  no  very  violent  presumption  to  believe,  that  thd  philan- 
thropic and  missionary  plans  of  the  Newport  divine  for  llie 
Africans  and  Africa  had  a  very  direct  infiaence  npon  the 
father  and  mother,  and  their  consecrated  son.  In  any  events 
the  stream  of  his  own  personal  influence  can  hardly  be  iden- 
tified as  beginning  in  the  bosom  of  either  of  his  parents.  They 
themselves  had  their  antecedent  connections,  and  of  vital 
importance  it  may  have  been  in  the  plan  of  God,  however 
unknown  to  written  or  unwritten  history. 

In  the  summer  of  1806,  Mills  joined  the  Freshman  Class  of 
Williams  College.  A  revival  commenced  soon  afterwards,  in 
which  his  own  instrumentality  was  very  marked.  And  in  July 
or  August,  it  is  now  said,  at  a  prayer-meeting  held  on  Saturday 
afternoons,  and  sometimes  in  a  grove,  a  thunder-storm  drove 
him  and  his  companions  to  shelter  themselves  on  the  lee  side 
of  a  neighboring  hay-stack.  This  statement  differs  materially 
from  that  in  the  Life  of  Mills,  which  represents  him  as  having 
"reflected  long  and  prayed  much"  before  he  disclosed  his  views 
on  the  subject  of  Missions,  to  "two  or  three  of  his  fellow-stu- 
dents." "  He  led  them  out  into  a  meadow,  at  a  distance  from 
the  college,  to  a  retirement,  probably  familiar  to  himself,  though 
little  exposed  to  observation  or  liable  to  be  approached,  where, 
by  the  side  of  a  large  stack  of  hay,  he  devoted  the  day  to 
prayer  and  fasting,  and  familiar  conversation  on  the  interesting 
theme ;  when,  much  to  his  surprise  and  gratification,  he  found 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  had  been  enkindling  in  their  bosoms  the 
flame  which  had  been  so  long  burning  in  his  own.  The  reader 
will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  from  this  hour,  this  endeared 
retreat  was  often  made  solemn  by  the  presence,  and  hallowed 
by  the  piety,  of  those  dear  young  men.  It  was  to  this  conse- 
crated spot  they  repaired,  to  cherish  the  high-bom  influence, 
and  dedicate  themselves  renewedly  to  Christ  in  this  blessed 
cause ;  to  spend  many  a  precious  day  in  humiliation,  fasting, 
and  prayer,  and  there  to  offer  to  a  present  God  those  early  and 
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fervent  supplications  to  which  may  be  traced  the  institution  of 
Foreign  Missions  in  the  new  world."* 

None  can  doubt,  that  writers  of  professed  history  and  bio- 
graphy have  often  been  imposed  upon  by  fabulous  or  falla- 
cious testimonies,  or  have  very  complacently  or  unconsciously 
drawn  upon  their  own  imaginations  for  a  liberal  share  of  their 
facts,  as  well  as  their  pictorial  illustrations.  But  who  would 
have  suspected,  that  a  narrative  so  circumstantial,  as  well  as 
beautiful  and  touching,  has  little  more  of  foundation,  in  sim- 
ple, sober  truth,  than  there  is  of  substance  in  illuminated  air  ? 
Tet  so  we  must  believe,  or  deny  the  witness  of  Hon.  Byram 
Green,  of  Sodus,  N".  T.,  who  was  present  at  the  "  hay-stack." 

It  is  very  singular,  also,  that  this  picture  should  so  often  have 
been  reexhibited,  without  a  thought  of  the  intrinsic  improba- 
bility, that  a  "stack  of  hay,"  however  **  large,"  could  have  been 
deliberately  chosen  by  college  students,  for  a  place  of  devotional 
"  retirement"  The  associations  of  "  a  consecrated  spot,"  or  the 
"  hallowed"  purpose,  should  not  blind  us  to  the  utter  incredible- 
ness  that  such  a  fixture,  on  any  farm  in  the  world — ^intend^d  to 
remain  for  a  few  weeks  only,  or  at  the  longest,  for  a  few  months, 
and  those  in  the  winterseason — should  have  been  used  by  those 
young  men,  for  "  many  a  precious  day,"  etc.  We  may  say 
nothing  of  the  laws  of  college,  respecting  hours  of  study  and 
recitation  which  such  students  would  of  course  conscientiously 
observe. 

According  to  Mr.  Green's  statement,  a  prayer-meeting  was 
once  "  held  under  a  hay-stack,  by  some  of  the  students  of  "Wil- 
liams College,  in  July  or  August,  1806."  It  was  not  a  special 
meeting,  but  one  of  a  series,  held  on  Saturday  afternoons. 
Samuel  J.  Mills,  James  Hichards,  Francis  L.  Kobbins,  Harvey 
Loomis,  and  Byram  Green,  were  present. 

The  stack  of  hay  stood  near  a  grove,  to  which  these  and 
others  sometimes  repaired,  iji  warm  weather,  instead  of  holding 
their  meeting  within  doors. 

"  We  first  went  to  the  grove,  expecting  to  hold  our  prajer-meetmg  there, 
but  a  dark  cloud  was  rising  in  the  west,  and  it  soon  began  to  thunder  and 

•  Life  of  Mills,  pp.  29-30. 
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lighten,  and  we  left  the  grove  and  went  under  the  hay-stack  to  protect  us 
from  the  approaching  storm,  which  was  soon  realized. 

"The  subject  of  conversation  under  the  stack,  before  and  during  the 
shower,  was  the  moral  darkness  of  Asia.  Mills  proposed  to  send  the  Gos- 
pel to  that  dark  and  heathen  land ;  and  said  that  we  could  do  it  if  we  would. 
We  were  all  agreed  and  delighted  with  the  idea,  excepting  Loomis,  who  con- 
tended that  it  was  premature ;  that  if  missionaries  should  be  sent  to  Asia, 
they  would  be  murdered ;  that  Christian  armies  must  subdue  the  country 
before  the  Gospel  could  be  sent  to  the  Turks  and  Arabs.  In  reply  to 
Loomis,  it  was  said,  that  God  was  always  willing  to  have  his  Gospel  spread 
throughout  the  world;  that  if  the  Christian  public  was  willing  and  active, 
the  work  would  be  done ;  that  on  this  subject  the  Roman  adage  would  be 
true,  *  Vox  populi,  vox  DeV  *  Come,'  said  Mills,  *  let  us  make  it  a  subject 
of  prayer,  under  this  hay-stack,  while  the  dark  clouds  are  going,  and  the 
clear  sky  is  coming.' 

"We  all  prayed,  and  made  foreign  missions  a  subject  in  our  prayers,  ex- 
cept L.  Mills,  who  made  the  last  prayer,  and  was  in  some  degree  enthusiastic ; 
he  prayed  that  God  would  strike  down  the  arm  with  the  red  artillery  of 
heaven  that  should  be  raised  against  a  herald  of  the  Cross.  We  then  sang 
one  stanza.    It  was  as  follows : 

"  '  Let  all  the  heathen  writers  join 
To  form  one  perfect  book  ; 
Great  God,  if  once  compared  with  thine, 
How  mean  their  writings  look ! ' 

"  The  prayer-meetings  were  continued  during  the  warm  season  of  that 
year,  in  the  groves  some  where  between  the  village  and  the  Hoosick,  and  the 
subject  of  foreign  missions  was  remembered  in  our  prayers.        *       ♦        » 

"  The  next  summer,  1807,  the  prayer-meetings  were  again  held  in  the 
grove.  *  *  «  J  hsc^Q  several  times  seen  the  names  of  Hall 
and  Rice  numbered  among  those  who  were  at  the  prayer-meeting  under  the 
hay-stack.  That  is  an  error.  Rice  was  not  a  member  of  College  unto 
Oct.  1806.  Hall  was  not  a  professor  of  religion  at  that  time,  and  did  not 
attend  our  religious  meetings.  He  was  made  a  subject  of  grace  in  the  year 
1808,  about  six  or  eight  months  before  he  graduated.  After  that  he  was 
active  in  the  cause."* 

*  Letter  of  B.  Green  to  Prof.  A.  Hopkins,  August  22,  1854.  The  statement  in 
regard  to  the  time  when  Hall  *'  was  made  a  subject  of  grace,"  conflicts  with  Dr. 
Tyler's  memoir  of  Hall,  in  the  "  Missionary  Memorial  1853.  "  His  attention  was 
seriously  called  to  the  oonoeros  of  his  Boul  near  the  dose  of  his  second  year  in 
College," — ».  e.,  in  the  summer  of  1806;  *'bat  he  did  not  find  peace  in  believing 
till  the  commencement  of  his  third  year.    From  the  time  of  his  conversion  his 
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Mr.  Green  fully  explains  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  at  the 
hay-stack.  And  although  in  respect  to  the  time  and  other 
particulars,  his  statement  diflfers  from  previous  accounts,  and 
his  memory  may  be  at  fault,  yet  the  material  points  of  his 
narrative  have  every  sign  of  perfect  credibility.  It  was  pro- 
bably the  occurrence  of  the  thunder-storm,  as  every  one  must 
perceive,  which  has  given  such  a  celebrity  to  that  meeting,  as 
compared  with  others  held  by  those  same  pious  students,  or  by 
other  Christiatis  of  that  period,  in  different  places,  *'  where 
prayer  was  wont  to  be  made  "  for  the  world's  conversion  to  the 
Bedeemer.  And  we  have  no  doubt  that  many  prayer-meet- 
ings in  those  days  had  an  equally  important  efficacy,  though 
not  so  visible,  in  promoting  our  American  foreign  missions, 
and,  in  the  sight  of  the  angels  and  "  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect,"  have  as  bright  a  record  on  high.* 

If  we  adopt  the  date  given  by  Mr.  Green,  it  was  a  little 
more  than  two  years  afterwards,  on  September  7th,  1808,  that 
a  "Society  of  Brethren"  was  formed  by  Mills,  Ezra  Fisk, 
James  Eichards,  John  Seward,  and  Luther  Rice,  "  to  effect  in 
the  j[?er807i8  of  its  membera  a  mission  or  missions  to  the 
heathenP  The  Society  was  "  secret,"  and  "  the  reasons  for 
secrecy,"  as  stated  by  Dr.  Fisk,  in  a  letter,  dated  Goshen, 
N.  T.,  June  24th,  1829,  "  were  the  possibility  of  failure  in  the 
enterprise,  public  opinion  then  being  opposed  to  us ;  in  accord- 
ance with  which  good  men  often  said  the  enterprise  of  foreign 
missions,  of  which  we  talked,  was  the  result  of  over-heated 
zeal,  and  would  be  soon  forgotten  ;  there  was  enough  to  do  at 
home,  etc.  Under  these  circumstances,  modesty  required  us 
to  conceal  our  association,  lest  we  should  be  thought  rashly 

piety  WH8  of  a  yery  decided  character."  We  presume  that  this  statement  comes 
from  Dr.  Bardwell*8  Life  of  HaU,  which  we  have  not  at  command. 

We  have  copied  from  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Mlssionarj  Jabilee,  held  at  Wil- 
liams College,  on  August  5, 1856." 

*  **  I  could  pour  out  my  soul  for  Christ's  dear  ministers.  Then  my  mind,  turned 
on  the  cause  of  Zion,  I  longed  to  have  it  built  u[\  and  the  present  work  go  on. 
I  thought  of  the  poor  heathen,  and  said,  Oh  I  that  the  angel  with  the  everlasting 
Goepel  might  fly  through  the  earth." — New  England  BevivalSf  hy  Dr,  Tyler ^  p.  32 . 
See  same  work  for  other  examples  of  the  same  feeling.  The  words  cited  were 
uttered  by  one  of  the  professed  converts  in  Canton,  Conn.,  1798-9. 
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impradent,  and  so  should  injure  the  cause  we  wished  to  pro- 
mote. These  were  the  general  reasons.  Besides  these,  Mills 
always  desired  to  be  unseen  in  all  his  movements  on  this  sub- 
ject, which,  I  am  well  persuaded,  arose  from  his  unaffected 
humility,  never  desirous  to  distinguish  himself,  but  to  induce 
others  to  go  forward." 

The  Rev.  H.  G.  O.  Dwight,  now  missionary  at  Constantino- 
ple, stated  the  following  facts,  based  on  an  interview  with  Dr. 
Fisk,  in  1829:  "  Mills  was  the  founder  of  the  Society  at  Wil- 
liams College.  He  first  unbosomed  himself  to  Gordon  Hall, 
then  to  James  Eichards,  then  to  Ezra  Fisk.  These  talked  to- 
gether and  prayed  over  the  subject  fi'om  the  fall  of  the  year 
1807.  The  first  object  of  the  fraternity,  organized  the  follow- 
ing year,  was  so  to  operate  on  the  public  mind  as  to  lead  to  the 
formation  of  a  Missionary  Societj/J^ 

This  Society  has  recently  been  called  "  the  first  foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  formed  in  this  country."  Mills  and  the  others 
did  not  themseWes  so  consider  their  "  fraternity."  It  seems  to 
us  very  questionable  whether  it  can  properly  be  so  considered 
by  any  one.  And  if  it  can  be,  did  it  precede  the  Society  at 
Newport  in  1773  ? 

The  actual  influence  of  the  Brethren,  it  is  probable,  was 
chiefly  felt  in  their  own  college,  and  in  Yale  and  Middlebuiy 
colleges,  by  other  young  men,  whom  they  solicited  to  consider 
the  claims  of  the  heathen.  They  are  said,  however,  to  have 
visited  or  corresponded  with  Drs.  Griflin,  Morse,  Worcester, 
and  other  clergymen,  who  were  thought  to  be  most  likely  to 
favor  their  object.  They  also  circulated  Dr.  GriflSn's  Mission- 
ary Sermon  before  the  General  Assembly,  in  1805,  and  some 
other  publications.  Silently  and  modestly,  yet  none  the  less 
effectually,  they  were  doing  their  appointed  part  of  tlie  work, 
which  by  manifold  instrumentalities  was  hastening  an  impor- 
tant crisis  and  era  in  the  history  of  Missions. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1809,  Mills  having  graduated,  went  to 
New  Haven,  and  remained  two  or  three  months.  In  Decem- 
ber he  first  saw  the  Hawaian  youth,  commonly  known  as 
Obookiah.    Writing  to  Gordon  Hall,  Dec,  20, 1809,  he  gives 
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a  glowing  description  of  his  interviews  with  Obookiah,  and  says : 
"  What  does  this  mean  i  Brother  Hall,  do  you  underatand  it  ? 
Shall  he  be  sent  back  unsupported,  to  attempt  to  reclaim  his 
countrymen?  Shall  we  not  rather  consider  these  Southern 
Islands  a  proper  place  for  the  establishment  of  a  Mission  ?  ^Not 
that  I  would  give  up  the  heathen  tribes  of  the  West.  I  trust  we 
shall  be  able  to  establish  more  than  one  mission  in  a  short  time, 
at  least  in  a  few  years ;  and  that  God  will  enable  us  to  extend  our 
views  and  labors  further  than  we  have  before  contemplated.  We 
ought  not  to  look  merely  to  the  heathen  on  our  own  continent, 
but  to  direct  our  attention  where  we  may,  to  human  appear- 
ance, do  the  most  good,  and  where  the  difficulties  are  the  least." 

From  this  passage,  it  is  evident  that,  until  nearly  the  close 
of  1809,  Mills  and  Hall  had  been  thinking  chiefly  of  Missions 
to  the  heathen  of  the  American  continent.  And  this  is  con- 
firmed by  the  witness  of  Dr.  Porter,  with  whom,  while  a  pas- 
tor in  Connecticut,  Hall  for  a  time,  after  graduating  in  1808, 
pursued  theological  studies.  **  The  general  purpose  of  these 
devoted  young  men  [Mills  and  Hall]  was  fixed.  Sometimes 
they  had  talked  of  *  cutting  a  path  through  the  moral  wilder- 
ness of  the  West,  to  the  Pacific'  Sometimes  they  thought  of 
South  America ;  then  of  Africa.  Their  object  was  the  salva- 
tion of  the  heathen  ;  but  no  specific  shape  was  given  to  their 
plans,  till  the  formation  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions."* 

Rev.  Luther  Rice,  one  of  the  five  who  first  signed  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Brethren,  Sept.  7,  1808,  said  in  a  letter  in  the 
Columbian  Star,  March  20th,  1824 :  '*  Early  after  joining  Wil- 
liams College  in  1807,  the  subject  of  Missions  to  the  heathen 
was  addressed  to  my  attention.  The  first  time  I  heard  of  it 
was  at  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Mills  and  several  others  of  our 
pious  fellow-students.  He  was  the  first,  as  far  as  I  have  ever 
understood,  who  mentioned  the  subject.  Several  engaged  to 
be  missionaries,  but  our  attention  was  wholly  directed  to  the 
Western  Indians." 

That  Mills  and  the  others  '^  held  themselves  in  readiness  to 
go  on  a  Mission  when  and  where  duty  might  call ;"  and  that 

*  '*  ReooUections  of  Gordon  Haiy  Qaar.  Jour.,  Am.  Ed.  Soa,  Maj,  1830. 
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they  also  had  the  largest  desires  for  the  establishment  of  Mis- 
sions at  every  accessible  and  favorable  point  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  an  expectation  of  being 
themselves  employed  among  ^^the  heathen  tribes  of  the 
West''  And  as  there  was  then  existing  no  Society,  which  was 
likely  to  aid  them  in  a  strictly  foreign  enterprise,  such  an  ex- 
pectation was  most  naturally  cherished. 

In  another  letter  to  Hall,  Mills  says  :  "  I  had  heard  previ- 
ously of  Mr.  Jadson,  bnt  I  scarcely  know  anything  abont  him. 
You  say  he  thinks  of  offering  himself  to  the  London  Mi^ion- 
ary  Society,  for  the  East  Indies,"  etc. 

It  was  in  April,  1810,  that  Mr.  Judson  wrote  to  Eev.  Dr. 
Bogue,  of  Gosport,  England,  making  inquiries  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  respecting  the  probabilities  of  the  employ- 
ment of  "  two  or  three  young,  unmarried  men,  ....  wish- 
ing to  serve  their  Saviour  in  a  heathen  land,  and  indeed  sus- 
ceptible of  a  'passion/or  Misaionsy  efjcP 

Mr.  Judson  graduated  at  Brown  University,  September  2d, 
1809,  having  just  entered  his  twentieth  year.  When  admit- 
ted "  a  special  student"  at  Andover,  in  October,  1808,  he  had 
no  hope  in  Christ,  as  being  pardoned  and  renewed.  On  the 
2d  of  the  following  December,  as  he  has  recorded,  he  made 
a  solemn  dedication  of  himself  to  God.  He  publicly  professed 
his  faith,  May  28th,  1809,  uniting  himself  with  the  Church  in 
Plymouth,  of  which  his  father  was  the  pastor.  In  September, 
he  first  read  Buchanan's  "Star  in  the  East."*  It  was  this, 
according  to  his  own  witness,  which  led  him  to  reflect  upon 
the  personal  duty  of  devoting  his  life  to  the  cause  of  Missions. 
In  February,  1810,  he  finally  resolved,  in  obedience  to  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  command  of  God,  to  become  a  Missionary 
to  the  heathen,  f 

Mills  had  known  little  of  Judson,  until  after  coming  to  re- 

*  The  Sermon  thus  entitled,  was  preached  at  Bristol,  England,  Feb.  26, 1809. 
According  to  the  Life  of  Buchanan,  John  Newton  might  have  said  to  him :  "  la 
Christ  Jesus,  I  have  begotten  you  through  the  GoepeL"  And  who  has  not  beard 
of  Newton's  Tnoiher  t  Suffice  it  thus  to  allude  only  to  this  trans- Atlantic  chain  of 
influences,  in  the  providenUal  preparation  for  the  new  era  of  American  Missions. 

f  Wayland's  Life  of  Judson,  i.  29. 
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fiide  at  Andover;  Judson  was  equally  ignorant  of  Mills. 
Having  heard  of  Hall,  he  wrote  to  him  before  he  had  person- 
ally seen  him  ;  and  the  effect  of  his  letter  is  said  to  have  been 
to  bring  him  at  once  to  Andover.  Some  years  afterwards, 
when  an  nntoward  controversy  arose  respecting  the  beginning 
of  the  movement  which  '*  originated," — occdbioned  should  have 
been  the  word, — the  A.B.C.F.M.,  Judson  said:  "Even  the 
fact  that  at  a  distant  literary  institution  the  minds  of  several 
had  been  subjects  of  similar  exercises  was  unknown  to  me." 
He  also  spoke  of  '*the  Williams  College  students,"  as  "falling 
in  with  his  views  of  an  Eastern  Mission,  their  views  having 
been  previously  confined  to  the  West."  * 

James  Bichards  joined  the  Junior  Class,  at  Andover,  in 

1809.  Samuel  Nott,  a  graduate  of  Union  College,  in  1808, 
Samuel  Newell,  of  Harvard  College,  in  1807,  entered  the  Se- 
nior Class,  in  1809.  Gordon  Hall  also  joined  this  same  class, 
early  in  1810,  and  continued  at  Andover  about  three  months. 
Mills  joined  the  Junior  Class,  soon  afterwards.    Thus,  in  April, 

1810,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  Judson,  Nott,  Hall,  and 
Newell  were  together  in  the  Senior  Class,  and  Richards  and 
Mills  in  the  Junior. 

Mills  was  at  once  in  his  chosen  work  of  persuading  his  fel- 
low-students to  give  themselves  to  the  service  of  Christ  among 
the  heathen.  Bichards  had  been  doing  the  same  work,  and 
with  great  encouragement,  we  cannot  doubt.  From  him  it  is 
most  probable,  that  Judson,  after  revealing  his  own  purposes, 
first  heard  of  Hall  and  Mills.  From  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Ide, 
then  a  member  of  the  Seminary,  we  learn  that  the  subject  of 
missions  greatly  exercised  the  minds  of  the  students  generally. 
"  I  thought  at  the  time,  and  have  often  thought  since,  that  God 
then  sent  his  Spirit  into  the  Seminary  to  convert  the  students 
to  the  subject  of  missions.  For  seldom  have  I  seen  a  more 
evident  movement  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  minds  of  sinners  to 
awaken,  to  convince,  and  to  convert  them,  than  was  manifest 

«  We  here  quote  ffom  the  citations  in  a  letter  of  Rev.  Samuel  Nott,  to  the  Ed- 
itor of  the  Christian  Wakikman^  iluly  24,  1824. 
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in  the  Seminary,  in  turning  the  attention  and  hearts  of  the 
students  to  the  condition  of  the  perishing  heathen."* 

As  Judson's  purpose  to  become  a  foreign  missionary  was 
entirely  independent  of  any  knowledge  of  Mills,  or  tlie  Society 
of  Brethren ;  so  also  was  the  beginning  of  the  inqniries  ot 
Nott,  in  the  same 'direction,  and  with  the  same  result  Pre- 
cisely so  was  it  with  Nettleton,  if  not  Newell,  and  a  number 
more,  who  were  evidently  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  while 
unacquainted  with  each  other.  And  this  to  us  is  a  delightful 
token  of  an  extensive  operation  of  the  God  of  glory,  both 
among  the  fathers  and  the  sons,  the  old  men  and  the  young 
men,  in  so  preparing  the  commencement  of  American  Mis- 
sions to  the  unevangelized  of  other  continents,  that  no  one,  if 
disposed,  could  rightly  claim  for  himself  or  any  other  that  he 
was  the  originator  of  the  movement.  All  as  one  man  would 
be  constrained  to  say,  what  hath  God  wrought  ?  And  whatever 
we  may  think  of  Luther,  we  must  never  forget  that  there  were 
"  Reformers  before  the  Reformation." 

"  I  have  ever  thought,"  said  Mr.  Judson,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Chapin,  in 
183T,  '*  that  the  providence  of  God  was  conspicuously  manifested  in  biing> 
ing  us  all  together,  from  different  and  distant  parts.  Some  of  us  had  been 
considering  the  subject  of  missions  for  a  long  time,  and  some  but  recently. 
Some,  and  indeed  the  greater  part,  had  thought  chiefly  of  domestic  niis- 
sions,  and  efforts  among  the  neighboring  tribes  of  Indians,  without  con- 
templating the  abandonment  of  coumtry,  and  devotemcnt  for  life.  The 
reading  and  reflection  of  others  had  led  them  in  a  different  way ;  and  when 
we  all  met  at  the  same  Seminary,  and  came  to  a  mutual  understanding  on 
the  ground  of  foreign  missions,  and  mmions  for  life^  the  subject  assiuned, 
in  our  minds,  such  an  overwhelming  importance  and  awful  solemnity,  as 
bound  us  to  one  another  and  to  our  purpose,  more  firmly  than  ever.  How 
evident  it  is  that  the  Spirit  of  God  had  been  operating  in  different  places, 
and  upon  different  individuals,  preparing  the  way  for  those  movements 
which  have  since  pervaded  the  American  churches,  and  will  continue  to  in- 
crease until  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord 
and  of  his  Anointed  !"t 

Before  an  answer  could  have  been  received  to  the  letter  of 
Judson,  to  the  Directors  of  the  London  Society,  the  approach- 

*  Memoirs  of  American  Missionaries,  p.  15. 

f  *'The  Earnest  Man,"  eta    By  Mrs.  H.  G.  €k>nan^  pp.  49,  50. 
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ing  meeting  of  the  General  Association  of  Massachusetts,  in 
the  neighboring  town  of  Bradford,  in  the  last  week  of  June, 
would  seem  to  have  given  occasion  in  the  thoughts  of  the  mis- 
sionary candidates,  for  a  new,  and  as  it  proved,  a  very  decisive 
and  memorable  movement.  The  signs  of  the  times  were  stir- 
ringly indicative  of  what  was  soon  revealed,  to  wit,  the  exis- 
tence of  a  missionary  spirit,  with  a  deeper  principle  and  a 
broader  expansion  than  had  been  at  all  imagined. 

The  May  number  of  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Maga- 
zine contained  a  very  vigorous  and  impressive  appeal  to 
Christians,  in  an  article  entitled  "Concern  for  the  Salvation  of 
the  Heathen."  It  was  from  Judson,  but  without  his  name. 
The  Treasurer  of  the  same  Society,  acknowledged  as  received, 
May  31,  "a  donation  from  a  member,  by  the  hands  of  Rev. 
S.  Worcester,  of  $500,  to  be  applied  particularly  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians,  or  Aborigines,  of  this 
country." 

Two  days  previous,  on  May  29,  Eev.  Jacob  Norton,  preach- 
ing the  Annual  Sermon,  inquired  : 

*'''  Is  the  expectation,  my  brethren,  visionary  and  unfounded,  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant,  when,  from  the  United  States,  missionaries  will  ^  go 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature  V  Yes,  my 
brethren,  when  men  in  the  benevolent  spirit  and  with  the  holy  ardor  of  an 
Eliot,  a  Bndnerd,  a  Tennent,  will,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Missionary  Society,  go  forth  into  every  region  of  the  habitable  globe, 
with  the  everlasting  Gospel  in  their  hands,  in  their  hearts,  and  upon  their 
tongues,  accompanied  with  the  fervent  prayers  of  thousands  for  their  suc- 
cess? *  *  *  Through  their  instrumentality,  will  not  *  Ethi- 
opia soon  stretch  out  her  hands  unto  God,'  in  humble  prayer  and  exalted 
praise  f  Will  not  *  the  isles  which  are  afar  off  be  glad'  an4  shout  hallelu- 
jahs to  the  Lamb  ?  Will  not  *  the  wilderness  be  glad  for  them,  and  th^ 
desert  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose,'  and  unnumbered  millions  hail  them 
blessed  ?  Animating,  delightful  anticipation !  We  pray  God  it  may  not 
prove  *  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,'  but  a  substantial  and  glorious 
reahty  I" 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  no  small  number  of  clergymen 
and  laymen,  connected  with  one  or  more  of  the  numerous 
missionary  organizations.     A  correspondence,  for  several  years, 
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had  been  sustained  between  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  So* 
ciety,  and  the  London  Missionary  Society ;  and  at  tliis  very 
time  communications  to  the  Massachusetts  Society  were  on 
their  way,  from  the  missionaries  at  Tahiti. 

But  this  Society  had  no  such  income  and  no  such  commer- 
cial credit,  as  would  justify  the  Trustees  in  taking  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  foreign  mission.  Besides,  the  commotions  in 
Europe,  and  the  wai^s  of  Napoleon,  had  now  so  affected  the 
financial  interests  and  political  relations  of  our  country,  that 
the  undertaking  of  a  single  mission  to  Burmah,  or  Ceylon  was 
far  more  respon^ble  and  formidable  than  the  present  main- 
tenance of  all  the  missions  of  the  American  Board. 
.  On  Tuesday,  the  26th  of  June,*  a  meeting  for  consultation 
and  prayer  was  held  at  the  house  of  Prof.  Stuart  Of  those 
present,  there  are  now  living,  Rev.  John  Keep,  of  Oberlin, 
Ohio ;  Eev.  Dr.  Thos.  Snell,  of  North  Brookfield,  Mass. ;  and 
Rfiv.  Samuel  Nott,  of  Wareham,  An  account  of  this  meeting 
was  given  by  Dr.  Suell,  in  a  History  of  the  General  Associa- 
tion of  Massachusetts-t  But  a  more  interesting  paper  on  the 
subject  was  communicated  by  the  venerable  Mr.  Keep,  in 
person,  at  the  late  Jubilee  meeting  of  the  American  Board. 

Beside  several  of  the  students  of  the  Seminary,  and  the 
Professors,  Griffin  and  Stuart,  there  were  present  Dr.  Spring, 
Eev.  S.  Worcester,  Eev.  Tlios.  Snell,  Eev.  John  Keep,  Eev. 
Peter  Sanborn,  Eev,  Freegrace  Eeynolds,  and  Jeremiah 
Evarts,  Esq. 

"  Mr.  Newell,"  says  Mr.  Keep,  "  gave  the  purpose  and  the  Ttishes  of  the 
youthful  missionary  band.  The  Conference  was  solemn,  intellectual  and 
devotional.  The  conferees  were  not  united.  Mr.  Sanborn  expressed  a  deep 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  object,  and  a  very  affectionate  regard  for  the 

•  This  date  ia  given  on  the  authority  of  Rev.  S.  Nott,  who  is  sure,  that  the 
meeting  was  held,  on  Tuesday,  the  26th,  and  not  on  Monday,  the  25th,  aa  has 
been  published  heretofore.  Mr.  Nott's  Diary  has  this  date,  and  he  also  has  remem- 
brances, which  seem  to  be  decisive.  In  1821,  Dr.  Worcester,  writing  from  mem- 
cry,  when  2000  miles  from  home,  gave  the  date,  Monday,  25th;  and  Mr.  Kecp^  in 
bis  paper  read  at  the  Jubilee  meeting,  named  Saturday^  the  23d.  We  have  thus  a 
striking  proof  that  the  naked  memory  is  not  reliable  for  dates. 

f  Quar.  Beg.  Am.  Education  Society,  Nov.  1838. 
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motives  and  moral,  courago  of  the  yomig  men.  To  him,  however,  the  pro- 
ject seemed  to  savor  of  in&tuation.  The  proposal  was  premature.  We 
had  work  at  home  more  than  we  could  do.  It  would  be  impossible  to  meet 
the  expense.  This  was  the  form  and  substance  of  all  opposing  views  in  the 
Association.  In  reply,  Brother  Worcester  calmly  grouped  the  prominent 
facts  connected  with  the  case.  Mr.  Evarts  expressed  his  convictions  that 
the  facts  justified  efBdent  action  in  accordance  with  them.  Brother  Griffin, 
with  the  divine  purpose  deeply  surging  in  his  great  soul,  and  God^s  cove- 
nant in  his  eye,  addressed  to  Brother  Sanborn  argument  bathed  in  emotion. 
Prof.  Stuart  introduced  the  element  of  faith,  and  Brother  Reynolds  signifi- 
cantly intimated  that  we  had  better  not  attempt  to  stop  God.'' 

As  a  consequence  of  this  meeting,  Mr.  Judson  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  advised  to  appear  before  the  Association  at  Brad- 
ford, and  present  a  memorial.  They  thus  appeared  on  Thurs- 
day, the  28th. 

The  Association  was  composed  of  delegates  from  ten  District 
Associations.  The  Salem  Association,  from  which  Dr.  Wor- 
cester was  one  of  the  delegates,  was  represented  for  the  first 
time.  There  were  eighteen  delegates  and  three  members,  ex 
offidoj  with  seven  honorary  membera,  among  whom  were  the 
Professors  of  the  Seminary  in  Andover.  Beside  these,  there 
was  quite  a  gathering  of  other  clergymen.  It  would  have 
been  difiBcult  to  assemble  a  body  of  men  of  the  same  pi-ofes- 
sion  and  number,  who  had  a  higher  character  for  talents  and 
piety. 

Mr.  Judson,  then  in  the  flower  of  his  opening  manhood, 
read  the  Memorial  which  he  had  prepared,  and  which  was 
signed  by  liimself.  Mills,  Nott,  and  Newell.  They  stated 
"  that  their  minds  had  long  been  impressed  with  the  duty  and 
importance  of  personally  attempting  a  mission  to  the  heathen ; 
that  the  impressions  on  their  minds  had  induced  a  serious,  and 
they  trusted  a  prayerful  consideration  of  the  subject  in  its 
various  attitudes,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  probable  suc- 
cess and  the  difficulties  attending  such  an  attempt ;  and  that, 
after  examining  all  the  information  which  they  could  obtain, 
they  considered  themselves  as  devoted  to  this  work  for  life, 
wherever  God,  in  his  providence,  should  open  the  way." 

They  "  solicited  the  opinion  and  advice  of  the  Association, 
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whether^  with  their  present  views  and  feelings,  they  ought  to 
,  renounce  the  object  of  missions,  as  either  visionary  or  imprac- 
ticable ;  if  not,  whether  they  ought  to  direct  their  attention  to 
the  Eastern  or  the  Western  world ;  whether  they  might  expect 
patronage  and  support  from  a  Missionary  Society  in  this  coun- 
try, or  must  commit  themselves  to  the  direction  of  a  European 
Society ;  and  what  preparatory  measures  they  ought  to  take 
previous  to  actual  engagement." 

The  names  of  Eichards  and  Eice,  it  has  been  commonly 
understood,  were  erased  from  the  memorial,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Dr.  Spring,  lest  the  association  should  shrink  back  with  dis- 
couragement from  the  undertaking,  if  as  many  as  six  mission- 
aries were  to  be  supported.* 

'*So  &r  as  I  recollect,"  says  Hr.  Keep,  *Hhere  was  very  little  discussion. 
Conservatism  suggested  caution.  All  were  interested  in  the  morement; 
and  the  members  generally  seemed  disposed  to  follow,  in  the  matter,  the 
lead  of  some  few,  then  present,  who  had  fully  canvassed  the  subject  Per- 
haps never  was  the  value  of  an  intelligent  leading  influence  more  needed,  or 
more  gladly  acknowledged.  One  thing  was  prominent  and  universal,  viz., 
a  deep  sense  of  the  sublime  position  and  devout  spiritual  consecration  of  this 
missionary  band.  They  were  unpretending,  modest,  consecrated,  a  fdt 
power.  The  attitude  of  the  meeting  was  about  this :  no  direct  oppositioD, 
a  weak  faith,  a  genial  hope,  rather  leaning  to  a  waiting  posture.  It  ob- 
viously was  a  felt  relief  to  a  portion  of  the  body,  that  the  subject  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  such  men  as  composed  the  Board.  In  the  right  sense, 
they  were  marked  men,  well  suited  to  the  emergency.  This  seemed  to  lift 
somewhat  the  pressure  of  the  responsibility.  The  feeling  was,  try  it ;  if  the 
project  fail,  it  would  have  from  such  men  an  honorable  burial'*  f 

*  In  the  "  Proceedings,"  etc.,  at  Williams  College,  it  is  said  that  a  similar  society 
to  that  of  Sept.  7,  1808,  **  was  founded  by  Mills  and  those  who  went  with  him,  at 
Andover;  and  ih>m  that  the  proposition  was  made  to  the  General  Assodatioo  of 
Massachusetts,  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  American  Board.*'  But  it 
does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Jadson  and  the  others  represented  any  society,  when 
they  submitted  their  memorial  at  Bradford.  Neither  do  we  know  of  any  proof 
that  the  society,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Mills,  etc,  had  an  existence  until 
some  time  afterwards.  Mr.  Judson's  true  position,  and  his  indi^utablo  promi- 
nence in  the  first  missionary  band,  ought  not  to  he  unrecognized  because  he  be- 
came a  Baptist.  And  as  regards  the  comparative  influence  of  Mills  and  him^el^ 
what  they  each  did  separately  should  not  be  confounded  with  what  they  did 
jointly.  The  confluence  of  two  streams,  however  large,  does  not  destroy  either  of 
them  above  the  point  of  junction. 

f  We  were  happy  to  find  that  Mr.  Keep  fiilly  endorsed  the  views,  which  we 
have  presented,  of  the  origin  of  the  movement  at  Andover  and  Bradford. 
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Eev.  Messrs.  Spring,  Worcester,  and  Hale  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  consider  the  communication  of  the  mission- 
ary candidates.  Their  report  was  made  the  next  day,  and 
"  unanimously  accepted." 

The  Association  then  proceeded  to  institute  a  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  the  following  gentle- 
men were  chosen:  His  Excellency  John  Treadwell,  Esq., 
Rev.  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight,  Gen.  Jedediah  Huntington,  and 
Eev.  Calvin  Chapin,  of  Conn. ;  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Lyman,  Rev. 
Dr.  Samuel  Spring,  William  Bartlett,  Esq.,  Rev.  Samuel 
Worcester,  and  Deacon  Samuel  H.  Walley,  of  Mass.* 

A  very  great  sensation  was  produced,  and  of  very  various 
character.  Many  were  delighted,  and  even  exhilarated ;  but 
not  a  few  had  great  fears  and  misgivings ;  while  *^  other 
some"  regarded  the  whole  proceedings  as  '*  the  very  essence 
of  folly." 

At  the  house  of  the  present  Rev.  Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  of 
Farmington,  Conn., — the  town  in  which  Gov.  Treadwell  re- 
sided,— ^five  of  the  Commissioners,  on  the  Yth  of  September, 
met  to  organize  the  Board.  They  were  John  Treadwell, 
Joseph  Lyman,  Samuel  Spring,  Calvin  Chapin,  Samuel  Wor- 
cester. A  constitution  was  adopted ;  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  chosen ;  the  readiness  of  the  young  men,  at  Ando- 
ver,  to  enter  upon  a  foreign  mission  was  approved ;  and  they 
were  advised  to  "  pursue  their  studies  till  further  information 
relative  to  the  missionary  field  should  be  obtained,  and  the 
finances  of  the  institution  would  justify  the  appointment" 

An  address  to  the  public,  explanatory  of  the  objects  of  the 
Board,  and  soliciting  donations  and  subscriptions,  was  prepai*ed 
and  adopted. 

One  year  and  four  months  had  expired,  when  suddenly  the 
resolution  was  taken  by  the  Prudential  Committee,  to  send  out 
a  mission  to  India,  Feb.  6,  1812.  Messrs.  Judson,  Newell, 
Nott,  Hall,  and  Rice  were  ordained  at  Salem,  in  the  Taber- 
nacle Church.  In  course  of  two  weeks,  Messrs.  Judson  and 
Newell,  with  their  wives,  sailed  in  the  brig  Caravan,  from 

*  S68  PanopUst  and  Mass.  Miss.  Mag.,  July,  1810;  and  first  ten  Reports  of  the 
A.B.O.F.M.    Minutes  of  the  First  Anaxml  Meeting. 
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Salem ;  Mr.  Nott  and  wife,  and  Rev.  Messrs.  Hall  and  Rice, 
in  the  ship  Harmony,  from  Philadelphia. 

The  biographer  of  Mr.  Mills,  writing  forty  years  since,  did 
not  "claim  for  him  the  honor  of  maturing  the  operations  of 
the  A.B.C.F.M."  But  "  he  is  justly  entitled,"  it  was  said, 
''  to  tlie  praise  of  originating  the  plan  of  that  noble  institu- 
tion." Elsewhere,  in  the  same  volume,  we  read  that  "in 
tracing  the  progi'ess  of  the  missionary  spirit  in  this  country,  in 
respect  to  Foreign  Missions,  we  have  little  else  to  do  than  fol- 
low the  leading  events  of  Mr.  Mills'  life,  from  his  first  year  in 
college,  to  the  embarkation  of  the  American  Missionaries  for 
Calcutta,  under  the  direction  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, in  the  year  1812." 

We  can  trust  our  readers  to  judge  of  the  correctness  of  this 
last  statement.  As  to  the  first,  we  are  free  to  say,  that  we  can- 
not for  oui-selves  conceive  upon  what  historical  or  logical  basis 
such  a  "  title"  can  be  vindicated.  Mr.  Mills,  we  are  sure,  never 
had  such  a  thought.  No  word  of  his  has  ever  been  recorded 
or  reported,  which  in  the  remotest  degree  implies  any  such 
idea  of  his  relations  to  the  origin  of  American  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, or  the  origination  of  "  the  plan*'  of  the  American 
Board. 

A  similar  claim  was  formerly  urged  for  Mr.  Judson,  by 
some  of  his  friends,'  who  sought  to  sustain  themselves  by  his 
own  witness ;  while  some  denied  that  any  such  claim  could 
fairly  be  deduced  from  any  of  his  own  words.  Yet,  of  the 
memorial  at  Bradford,  he  did  say:  "This  paper,  with  my 
representations  and  conversations,  and  those  of  my  associates, 
originated  the  Board  of  Commissioners."*  When  he  thus 
wrote,  he  was  evidently  under  much  excitement,  from  the  con- 
ceived injustice  of  some  representations  adverse  to  himsolf 
personally.  We  need  not,  and  should  not,  interpret  his  lan- 
guage by  any  rigorous  rule  of  literalness.  The  same  remark 
we  would  extend  to  the  exceptionable  expressions  of  others,  in 
respect  to  himself,  or  in  respect  to  Mr.  Mills. 

The  simple  truth  is,  that  the  missionary  candidates  at  An- 
dover,  in  June,  1810,  were  the  immediate  and  direct  occasion 

*  Gbriatian  Watchman,  July  24,  1824. 
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of  the  institution  of  the  American  Board ;  but  with  no  pro- 
priety can  it  be  said,  that  the  Board,  or  "  the  plan"  of  the 
Board,  was  originated  by  any  one  of  them,  or  all  of  them. 

We  need  not  say,  that  we  claim  this  distinction  and  honor 
for  the  Spirit  of  God.  And  to  his  gracious  influence  in  sug- 
gestion and  guidance,  we  give  the  glory  of  what  was  testifieS 
by  one  who  knows  whereof  he  aflSrmed. 

After  the  death  of  Dr.  Spring,  early  in  1819,  Dr.  Worces- 
ter thus  wrote :  "  I  did  not  know  before  how  deep  an  interest 
I  had  in  that  good  man.  *  *  About  twenty  years  ago,  we 
jointly  united  in  forming  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society, 
and  in  the  concerns  of  this  Society,  we  have  acted  together 
ever  since.  Nine  years  ago,  come  June,  passing  in  a  chaise 
together  from  Andover  to  Bradford,  we  planned  the  A.  B.  C. 
F.  M.,  and  have  since  been  together  in  all  its  important  delib- 
erations and  transactions." 

In  a  letter,  also,  to  Mr.  Evarts,  from  Natchez,  March  23, 
1821,  he  says  of  the  Keport  of  the  Prudential  Committee  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Board,  in  September  previous : 

"  It  exhibits  a  system  of  progressive  and  extensive  operations,  with  early 
results  and  opening  prospects,  not  unworthy,  I  am  persuaded,  of  general 
attention ;  and  to  one  who  has  had  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  these  opera- 
tions from  the  beginning,  in  no  ordinary  degree  interesting,  and  gratefully 
impressive. 

" '  The  da^  of  small  things'  is  in  fresh  remembrance.  On  the  26th  of 
June,  1810,  serious  deliberations,  attended  with  fervent  prayer,  relative  to 
the  burning  desire  of  three  or  four  theological  students  there,  to  be  em- 
ployed as  missionaries  to  the  heathen.  The  result  was,  to  refer  the  mo- 
mentous question  to  the  General  Association  of  Massachusetts.  The  next 
day,  Dr.  Spring  took  a  seat  in  my  chaise,  and  rode  with  me  to  Bradford, 
where  the  General  Association  was  to  convene.  In  the  conversation  on  the 
way,  ihejflrst  idea^  n>elieve,  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  was  suggested ;  the  form,  the  number  of  members,  and 
the  name,  were  proposed.  The  question  came  before  the  Association,  and 
the  report  of  the  Committee,  which  was  adopted  by  that  body,  was  the 

substance  of  the  result  of  the  conversation  in  the  chaise." 

* 

It  is  properly  remarked,  in  Tracy's  History  of  American 
Missions :  "  Dr.  Worcester  does  not  ascribe  the  honor  of  first 
suggesting  this  idea  to  his  companion,  as  he  would  have  done, 
had  the  truth  permitted ;  nor  did  his  modesty  allow  him  to 
claim  that  honor  for  himself.    The  truth  probably  is,  that  the 
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BUggestion  was  first  made  by  Dr.  Worcester,  but  grew  out  of 
their  mutual  conversation,  and  was  perfected  by  their  united 
counsels." 

"If  you  ask  me,"  says  the  venerable  witness  whom  we  have 
before  quoted,  "who  was  the  father  of  the  movement?  Then, 
God  was  its  father;  and  I  ask  back,  if  any  agency  less  than . 
God  shall  vault  into  the  paternity,  what?  In  my  own  memory 
are  Spring,  Worcester,  Evarts.  Which  of  the  three?  Let  the 
cluster  be  named — unit.^^ 

"Our  readers,"  said  Mr.  Evarts,*  "need  not  be  told  in  what  manner,  or 
at  what  time,  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
had  its  origin.  The  faithful  pen  of  our  revered  associate  has  recorded,  in 
the  last  letter,  of  considerable'  length,  which  he  ever  wrote,  the  formation 
and  the  early  history  of  this  society.  He  recorded  it  as  an  act  of  gratitude 
to  God,  for  his  favor  to  the  rising  institution,  (the  event  has  proved  it  to  be 
his  dying  attestation,)  to  the  great  truth,  that  trunt  in  God  is  the  only  safe 
principle  of  missionary  enterprise. 

"  When  the  Board  was  first  organized,  it  was  little  suspected  by  any  one 
that  its  concerns  would  soon  become  so  weighty  and  complicated  as  they 
actually  became ;  or  that  the  duties  of  Corresponding  Secretary  would  be 
so  arduous  as  they  actually  were.  Yet  the  choice  was  just  what  it  would 
have  been,  had  all  these  things  been  foreseen.  Before  the  embarkation  of 
the  first  mission,  in  Feb.  1812,  there  had  been  little  opportunity  for  active 
labor.  No  funds  had  been  received ;  no  plan  of  extensive  operations  had 
been  adopted.  The  Secretary,  however,  had  not  be^i  slumbering  at  his 
post.  Always  an  observer  of  missions,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  mod- 
em history  of  attempts  to  propagate  the  Oospel,  he  applied  himself  with 
new  diligence  to  obtaining  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  heathen  world ;  to 
learning  the  difficulties  and  discouragements  which  ^yoirj  missionary  society 
must  expect  to  encounter ;  and  to  the  consideration  of  those  great  motives 
to  action,  which  the  steady  view  of  a  world  lying  in  wickedness  will  impress 
upon  a  pious  mind.** 

We  pause  here,  dispensing  with  the  conclusion  which  we 
had  meditated.  Some  thoughts  appropriate  to  our  present 
position,  as  we  enter  upon  the  second  half-century  of  the 
A.B.C.F.M.,  may  perhaps  find  a  place  in  a  future  number  of  this 
Journal;  if  we  may  resume  the  subject,  and  adventure  some 
kindred  illustrations  of  the  Progress  of  American  Foreign 
Missions. 

♦  Brief  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  S.  Worcester,  D.D.,  in  MifB.  Herald,  1821. 
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M.  Mariette  is  reported  to  have  discovered  an  immense  temple  near  the 
groat  Sphinx,  built  of  granite ;  also  seven  statues  of  Shaphra  (Ohephrem), 
the  builder  or  the  great  pyramid.  These  statues  are  superior  to  any  yet 
found  as  works  of  art  They  are  assigned  to  the  fourth  dynasty,  running 
back,  it  is  computed,  to  3600  B.C.  He  has  also  discovered  at  Memphis  a 
table  with  the  names  of  twelve  new  kings. 

Prof.  Hottinger  died  in  Zurich,  May  17.  lie  was  the  author  of  a  Life 
of  Zwingle;  a  History  of  the  Swiss  Reformation  (a  continuation  of  John 
Von  MuUer*s  Swiss  History) ;  Lectures  on  the  Decline  of  the  Old  Swiss 
Confederacy ;  and  a  continuation  of  Bluntschli's  History  of  the  City  of 
Zurich. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  European  Statistical  Congress,  in  London,  it 
was  determined  to  adopt  measures  to  gain  a  complete  statistical  account  of 
the  literature  of  the  chief  countries  of  Europe.  An  elaborate  classification 
of  printed  subjects  was  agreed  on ;  but  one  of  the  London  journals  notices 
that  no  provision  was  made  for  ascertaining  and  noting  prices.  This  is  a 
mistake,  and  should  be  rectified.  Not  o,nly  prices  should  be  noted,  but 
value — that  is,  the  relative  cost  of  manu£Eicture.  It  is  curious  that,  with 
80  many  eminent  statisticians  at  work  in  all  the  states  of  Europe,  we  know 
as  yet  very  little,  indeed,  of  the  real  state  of  the  book-trade  in  most  of  the 
states,  and  by  no  means  enoughfor  a  comparative  view.  Curious,  too,  that 
Austria,  which  has  scarcely  a  national  literature  of  its  own,  furnishes  the 
most  complete  literary  statistics  of  any  state  in  the  world.  It  is  to  be 
Hoped  that  in  the  census  which  is  at  present  being  taken  with  us,  this 
important  branch  of  industry  will  receive  proper  attention.  There  is  no 
reason  why  our  government  should  not  adopt,  for  the  use  of  the  census- 
takers,  the  tables  prepared  by  the  London  Statistical  Congress,  and  thus 
facilitate  that  comparative  view,  which  will  surely  be  to  our  honor,  and 
which  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  utilizing  of  statistics. 

We  learn  from  the  Allgemeiiie  Zeitung,  that  in  the  Danish  colony,  in  ' 
Greenland,  a  small  printing-office,  with  a  lithographic  press,  was  established 
last  year,  which  has  recentty  issued  its  first  book — ^the  first  work  ever  pub- 
lished in  Greenland.  Its  title  is,  Kahdlit  Ohalluhtna  liallity  and  it  con- 
tains a  collection  of  legends  in  the  original  language,  and  in  a  Danish  trans- 
lation. It  is  illustratecTwith  ten  wood-cuts,  and  the  whole  has  been  exe- 
cuted bjK  natives,  who  are  said  to  have  a  peculiar  talent  for  works  of  this 
kind.  An  interesting  chapter  of  the  book  consists  of  eight  Greenlandish 
songs.     The  second  part  of  the  work  is  expected  to  be  soon  forthcoming. 

Mr.  Charles  Darwm^s  theory  of  the  origin  of  species  has  been  discussed 
and  developed  by  a  Belgian  savant.  Dr.  Burggrave,  of  Ghent,  in  a  work  just 
published,  called  Ameliorations  de  VEsphce  Mumaine, 
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In  Hungary,  a  strong  natiyism  characterizes  the  literary  tendencies  of  the 
country,  no  less  than  the  poUticaL  The  students  of  the  Unirersity  of  Pes& 
demand  that  the  lectures  he  given  in  the  Magyar  language,  and  they  cairy 
their  point  against  their  government.  Three  of  the  non-Magyar  professors 
have  resigned  their  classes,  and  all  the  others  will  soon  follow  the  example. 
The  productivity  in  the  national  book-market  is  considerable.  Among  the 
last  announcements  are  an  archaeological  monthly,  to  be  edited  at  Pestili  by 
the  Baron  Balassa,  and  a  Hungarian  translation  of  the  poems  of  Beranger. 

Japanese  books  are  known  to  be  not  only  remarkably,  well  illustrated, 
so  far  as  quantity  of  pictures  goes,  but  also  very  cheap.  One  of  the  inter- 
preters of  the  late  Japanese  embassy  brought  to  this  country  a  Japanese 
dictionary  of  geography,  or  gazetteer,  which  had  a  picture  on  almost  every 
leaf.  This  book,  very  well  printed,  and  containing  about  400  pages,  is  sold 
in  Japan  for  less  than  80  cents  of  our  moriey.  A  recent  traveller  notes  that 
guidorbooksfor  all  the  divisions  of  the  empire,  very  complete  and  also  cheap, 
are  sold  every  where. 

An  Extraordinary  Manuscript. — Among  the  manuscripts  found  in  tiie 
Imperial  library  at  St.  Petersburg,  there  is  a  papyrus  scroll,  which  no  one 
has  as  yet  deciphered.  It  is  written  in  Chaldee;  and  if  we  are  to  believe  a 
Latin  translation,  which  is  added,  but  for  the  authenticity  of  which  there 
is  no  guarantee,  the  scroll  is  the  production  of  a  rabbi,  who  speaks  of  the 
death  of  Jesus  as  of  a  contemporary  event. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  with  all  the  Commentaries,  is 
now  in  course  of  publication.  This  edition  will  not  only  contain  the  full 
corrected  text  of  the  MUhruih  and  Gema/ra\  and  all  the  Commentaries 
contained  in  former  editions,  but  also  modem  ones,  as  the  MahargchoTy 
Mahranij  the  annotations  of  Akiba,  Eger,  Maimonides,  etc.,  and  also  the 
Compendium  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  by  Alphas!. 

Remarkablb  Literary  Discovery. — A  very  interesting  antiquarian  dis- 
covery has  lately  been  made  public.  Gibbon  had  long  ago,  in  his  great 
work,  pointed  out  as  "  the  most  authentic  of  relics,"  the  bronze  serpent  on 
which  was  placed  the  golden  tripod,  made  by  the  Greeks  from  the  spoils  of 
Xerxes,  and  defeated  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  at  Delphi,  as  related  by 
Herodotus,  after  the  battle  of  Platea.  This  was  carried  to  his  new  capital 
by  the  Emperor  Constantuie ;  and  though  mutilated  by  the  iconoclastic  zeal 
of  the  conqueror  Mohammed  II.,  it  still  remains  erect  in  the  Hippodrome 
at  Constantinople.  As  it  was  difScult  to  reconcile  the  pr^ent  appearance 
of  the  monument  with  the  descriptions  of  ancient  authors,  some  doubts 
have  been  thrown  on  its  authenticity;  but  during  the  recent  occupation  of 
Constantinople  by  the  allied  powers  in  the  Crimean  war,  excavations  were 
made,-  and  the  serpent  pedestal  laid  bare  to  its  base,  where,  by  application 
.of  chemical  solvents,  the  original  Helenic  inscription,  recording  the  names 
of  the  Greek  States  which  had  fought  against  the  Persians,  was  recoTered. 
It  is  in  the  most  Archaic  form  of  Greek  writing,  well  and  deeply  ciit,  and 
written  in  the  boustrophedon  manner,  in  which  the  lines  are  read  alter- 
nately from  right  to  left.  The  reappearance  of  a  record  actually  seen  and 
opened  by  the  father  of  history,  and  many  centuries  later  by  Pausanias, 
which  has  been  lost  to  the  world  ever  since,  is  a  remarkable  link  in  the 
chain  of  discoveries  which  have  of  late  gone  so  strongly  to  rehabilitate 
the  credit  of  Herodotus  as  our  main  reliance  in  the  history  of  the  ancient 
world. 
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ITALY. 

The  Marquis  D^Azegllo  has  published  at  Turin  a  work  on  Christian  Pol- 
itics and  Law,  from  Uie  standpoint  of  the  Italian  question.  The  distin- 
guished author  is  the  governor  of  Milan,  and  a  son-in-law  of  Count  Alex- 
ander Manzoni,  who  published  in  1884  a  *^  Vindication  of  Catholic  Morality, 
or  Refutation  of  the  Charges  brought  against  it  by  Sismondi  f  which  work 
was  translated  into  English,  and  issued  in  London  in  1836. 

Another  work  on  Sawnon'ola  has  been  pubhshed  at  Florence — ^^The 
Story  of  S.  and  his  Times,"  by  Pasquale  Villael  Vol.  1 ;  from  new  docu- 
ments. 

A  recent  journal  states:  "  An  interesting  commentary  to  the  sad  condi- 
tion of  literature  in  the  Papal  States  has  been  recentiy  furnished  by  the 
fate  of  a  work  by  an  ex- Jesuit,  Father  Passaglia,  on  the  States  of  the  Church. 
Father  Passaglia  was  formerly  eulogized  by  the  Roman  Catholic  press  as 
the  most  learned  among  the  living  Jesuit  authors.  In  1858  he  left  the 
Order,  on  account  of  some  difficulties  with  the  General,  and  became  professor 
at  the  Roman  university.  As  such,  he  gained  the  confidence  of  the  liberal 
party  among  the  students.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  administration  of  the 
Papal  States,  to  which  the  Roman  censor  refused  his  *  imprimatur.'  The 
author  applied  directly  to  the  Pope  for  the  permission  of  having  it  printed, 
and  obtained  the  appointment  of  a  special  revisor  from  among  the  officers 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  who,  after  long  negotiation  with  the 
author,  gave  to  the  larger  part  of  the  work  the  desired  *  nihil  obstat-;'  on  the 
condition,  however,  that  neither  the  date,  nor  the  place  and  name  of  the 
printing-office  should  be  mentioned.  Thus  the  authorities  in  Rome  think 
to  have  made  a  concession  to  public  opinion ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
have  deprived  the  book  of  all  marks  of  its  Roman  origin.  We  hope  that 
Garibaldi  will  soon  enable  the  author  to  publish  his  book  with  an  unmu- 
tilated  title-page." 


FRANCE. 

The  FrcTich  Imperial  Library, — Six  large  volumes  of  the  catalogue  of 
works  relating  to  the  History  of  France  have  been  published :  the  seventh, 
and  last,  is  in  an  advanced  state.  The  catalogue  of  works  on  English  His- 
tory is  also  nearly  completed.  The  catalogue  of  Hebrew  MSS.  is  to  be  soon 
printed.  The  catalogue  of  Arabic  MSS.  is  under  revision  In  the  depart- 
ment of  prints,  6,198  volumes,  containing  788,416  distinct  engravings,  have 
been  catalogued.  The  whole  collection  of  engravings  embraces,  it  is  said, 
the  enormous  number  of  2,500,000. 

The  Academy  of  Moral  Sciences  of  the  Institute  has  crowned  the  work  of 
Nourrisson,  Prof,  in  the  Napoleon  Lyceum,  on  the  Philosophy  of  Leibnitz. 
It  is  published  by  Hachette. 

Two  new  translations  of  Horace  into  French — one  of  his  works  by  Patin, 
2  vols.,  and  the  other,  of  his  Odes,  by  Cass-Robine,  have  been  added  to 
the  152  enumerated  by  Brunet  and  Querard. 

The  last  volume  of  Michelet^s  History  of  France  gives  the  history  of  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  ultramontane  journals  declare  that 
the  author,  by  his  terrible  revelations,  has  **  once  more  insulted  the  religion 
of  France,  and  defiled  her  glories  I" 

Count  Montalembert'has  published  2  vols,  of  a  work  on  which  he  has 
long  been  employed — ^a  History  of  Western  Monasticism,  from  St  Benedict 
to  St  Bernard.    An  English  translation  will  soon  be  issued. 
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The  Emperor  has  named  a  commission  for  preparing  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  the  Roman  archsologist  and  numismatist,  Count  Bartolomeo 
Borghesi. 

Of  French  announcements,  one  of  the  most  interesting  is  the  approaching 
publication  of  the  conclusion  of  the  "Supercheries  Litt^raires  devoil^es*'  of 
Querard,  the  prince  of  French  bibliographers.  The  work  has  been  sus- 
pended since  1854,  and  the  concluding  section  will  comprise  the  article 
*' Voltaire,"  one  of  the  masters  of  "supercheries  litt^raries." 

**De  Qubec  k  Lima:  Journal  d'un  Voyage  dans  les  deux  Ameriques  en 
1858-59,"  by  M.  de  Basterot,  has  been  published  by  Messrs.  Hachette  & 
Co.,  Paris. 

That  *^  Paris  is  France"  seems  true,  eren  in  regard  to  the  book-publishing 
business.     In  a  recent  essay  on  the  publishing  trade,  Mr.  Chambers  says : 

*^  In  France,  publishing  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  Paris,  where  there  are 
now  some  extensive  printing  establishments,  including  the  Imprimerie  Jm- 
pkriale^  provided  with  machinery  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  thing  of  the 
kind  in  London.  As  regards  substantiality  and  elegance,  French  books 
occupy  a  place  between  ^ose  of  Germany  and  EngUnd.  They  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  done  up  simply  in  colored  paper  covers,  for  temporary  ser- 
vice ;  but  the  ink  is  generally  better  than  that  used  in  England,  and  works, 
when  of  a  superior  class,  are  executed  with  a  high  degree  of  taste — ^the  ex- 
cellence of  pictorial  embellishments  being  always  conspicuous.  Certain 
voluminous  and  most  expensive  works  in  French,  and  also  in  the  classical 
languages,  occasionally  issue  from  the  Parisian  press,  and  command  a  large 
sale ;  orders  of  copies  for  university  and  public  libraries  all  over  the  con- 
tinent, tending  to  promote  these  gigantic  enterprises.  Although  confined 
mainly  to  Paris,  the  business  of  publishing,  or  at  least  ^f  preparing  books 
for  the  Parisian  market,  and  for  exportation,  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  several  provincial  towns.  Tours,  in  particular,  is  the  seat  of  a 
large  book  factory,  that  of  Messrs.  Mame,  in  which  printing,  designing,  en- 
graving, and  binding,  are  all  executed  on  the  premises.  According  to  the 
returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  1857,  the  following  were  the  French  im- 
ports and  exports  of  books  in  18^5:  Value  of  imports,  1,829,470  francs; 
of  exports,  12,344,855  francs ;  the  export  trade  having  increased  30  per 
cent,  since  1851.  The  exports  are  to  Italy,  Germany,  Russia,  Belgium, 
North  America,  and  other  countries,  and  a  portion  also  comes  to  England. 
Between  France  and  the  United  Kingdom  there  is  now  an  international  law 
of  copyright,  by  which  translations  of  works  are  protected  in  either  country, 
when  the  title-page  indicates  that  *  the  right  of  translation  is  reserved.'  " 

The  French  have  a  custom  of  ** taking  stock"  of  each  passing  year's  con- 
tributions to  the  various  branches  of  knowledge,  by  summing  up  the  scat- 
tered details  in  a  manner  of  which  our  "Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery"  is 
the  only  American  sample.  The  Paris  press,  however,  has  to  show  the 
Annee  Seientifique,  the  Annee  Litteraire^  the  Annie  CommerciaU  et  StatU- 
tique^  and  has  just  followed  up  the  series  by  the  Annie.  Agricole^  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  farmers  and  cultivators,  and  the  agricultural  statistics  of 
France,  and  the  Annie  Mtutieaky  edited  by  M.  Scudo,  the  well-known 
musical  critic  of  the  Revue  dee  Deux  Mondea, 

The  Annales  de  Fhilosophie  Chretienne,  April  to  July,  1860.  Among 
the  articles  of  most  general  interest  are — Neve,  on  the  History  of  the  East- 
em  Church,  on  the  basis  of  the  recently  published  Remains  of  Syriac 
Literature ;  on  Traditional  Theology,  as  taught  in  the  University  of  Lou- 
vain,  Belgium,  by  Bonnetty ;  on  the  Present  State  of  Egyptian  Studies,  by 
Emm.  de  Roug6 ;  on  Traditionalism,  as  expounded  by  Passaglia;  on  the 
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Origin  of  Idolatry,  by  Van  Driral,  article  6th ;  on  the  Nabathetfns,  by  Qua- 
tremdre ;  Proofs  that  St  Peter  was  in  Naples,  from  the  Civilta  Cattolica ; 
full  extracts  from  Montalembert^s  new  work  on  Western  Monasticism ;  the 
Churches  in  the  Holy  Land,  by  Griveau ;  on  Vercellone's  new  work  on 
the  Various  Readings  of  the  Vulgate ;  on  Rosminfs  System,  as  criticised  in 
France,  and  on  the  Decree  of  the  Index,  refusing  to  condemn  his  system. 
The  controversy  about  Traditionalism,  which  is  still  zealously  kept  up  by 
Bonnetty  in  the  pages  of  this  Review,  seems  to  have  narrowed  itself  down 
to  a  Yerv  slight  point.  The  Traditionalists  now  contend  only  for  this,  that 
man  in  his  natural  state,  without  intellectual  education,  cannot  attain  to  a 
knowledge  even  of  fundamental  truths.  The  education,  it  is  said,  need  not 
be  from  a  revelation.  Now,  no  ontologiht,  we  suppose,  would  deny  the  need 
of  such  exterior  culture  to  develop  the  human  mind,  so  that  it  could  know 
these  ideas  and  truths.  The  real  question  lies  somewhat  further  back — viz., 
whether  the  mind  is  furnished,  not  only  with  capacities  for  apprehending  the 
truth,  but  also  with  the  seeds,  or  germs  (potentialities),  of  the  truth  itself. 

The  first  volume  of  Didot's  new  edition  of  Brunet's  Manuel  dui  Libraire 
has  been  published.     Is  is  enlarged  about  one  fourth. 

The  Gobert  prize,  for  the  best  work  in  history,  has  been  assigned  by  the 
French  Academy  to  M.  "Wallon,  of  Belgium,  for  his  History  of  Joan  of  Arc. 

The  Fragments  of  Greek  philosophers  are  published  in  an  additional  vol- 
ume of  Didot*s  Bibliotheca  Graeca,  with  a  Latin  translation. 


GERMANY. 

The  sculptor,  Ritschl,  is  now  at  work  in  Dresden,  on  the  grand  national 
monument  to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  Luther.  It  will  occupy  a  space 
of  more  than  forty  feet  square,  and  be  elevated  upon  a  base  of  two  masses  of 
granite,  surrounded  on  three  sides  with  a  heavy  wall  of  six  feet  high,  recall- 
ing, says  the  sculptor,  by  this  solidity,  the  grand  hymn,  Mn^  fester  Burg  ist 
unser  Gott,  The  four  comers  of  this  wall  are  to  have  the  statues  of  Fi-ed- 
erick  of  Saxony,  Philip  the  Magnanimous,  Melancthon,  and  Reuchlin. 
Between  them  will  be  three  female  statues,  or  allegorical  representations,  of 
the  cities  of  Magdeburg,  Spires,  and  Augsburg.  Mounting  several  steps, 
the  real  monument  appears  on  a  pedestal  seventeen  feet  high.  At  the  four 
comers  of  the  stylobate  are  to  be  seated  the  reformers  before  Luther — viz., 
Huss,  Savonarola,  Peter  Waldus  (Waldenses),  and  Wycliflfe.  Surmounttig, 
towering  above  all,  will  be  the  statue  of  Luther,  eleven  feet  in  height.  All 
these  statues  are  to  be  cast  in  bronze. 

Hermann  Grimm,  a  son  of  Wilhelm,  has  published  a  Life  of  Michael  An- 
gelo.     Gustav  Liebert  has  written  a  Life  of  Milton. 

R.  Pauli,  whose  works  on  the  Early  History  of  England  are  so  higlily 
esteemed,  has  published  a  volume  of  Pictures  from  Old  England,  containing 
sketches  of  Canterbury,  of  the  Monastic  Orders,  of  the  Parliament  in  the 
14th  century,  and  biographical  sketches  of  Wycliffe,  Gower,  Chaucer,  etc. 

A  very  good  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  using  the  Vatican  Codex,  has 
been  published  at  Hamburg,  by  Ed.  de  Muralto,  in  a  volume  of  115  pages 
prologomena,  and  718  of  text,  notes,  etc.  It  costs  about  %i\.  The  author, 
with  Gichtel  and  Barret,  assigns  the  Vatican  Codex  to  the  8d  century.  This 
work  also  contains  a  table  of  citations  from  the  New  Testament  in  the  Apos- 
tolical Fathers,  and  a  recension  of  the  various  readings. 

NiEDNBR*s  Zeit9chrift  f.  d.  hist  Theologie,  4th  Part,  1860,  has  only  two 
articles.     The  first,  by  J.  0.  Seidemann,  is  a  curious  and  minute  investiga- 
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tion  of  all  that  relates  to  Lutber^s  property,  elaborated  with  true  German 
fidelity.  The  second  article,  by  Dr.  Carl  Schmidt,  of  Strasburg,  is  on  one 
of  the  early  Italian  converts  to  the  Reformation,  Celio  Secundo  Curioni, 
giving  a  full  account  of  his  life  and  opinions,  the  fruit  of  much  patieat 
research. 

The  sale  of  Humboldf  s  effects,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  valuable  gifts  he 
received  from  roval  and  noble  persons,  reached  the  sum  of  10,000  thalersi 
exdusive  of  the  large  gold  and  silver  medals  still  retained,  and  of  his  scien- 
tific instruments. 

A  new  philosophical  journal  is  to  be  published  at  Berlin,  beginning  with 
October  1,  edited  by  Prof  C.  L.  Michelet,  of  Berlin,  to  be  called  Der  Ge- 
darike  (The  Thought),  an  organ  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Berlin.  It 
proposes  to  give  an  account  of  all  new  philosophical  works,  discussion  in 
all  branches  of  philosophy,  and  to  publish  correspondence  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  It  is,  doubtless,  an  attempt  to 
revive  the  Hegelian  philosophy. 

The  Jahrhucher  f.  deuUc%e  Tkeologie^  8d  Heft,  1860,  contains  three 
addresses  delivered  at  the  Jubilee  of  Melancthon — ^viz.,  one  in  Latin,  by 
Hermann  Saupp,  De  Philippi  Melancthonis  Studiis  Humanitatis ;  Dorner^s 
admirable  Oration  at  Gottmgen ;  and  one  by  Dr.  Gundert,  at  Tubingen. 
The  other  articles  are:  Palmer — ^the  Christian  Doctrineof  the  Highest  Good, 
and  the  Place  of  the  Doctrine  of  Good  in  Theological  Ethics ;  BertJuan — ^the 
Old  Testament  Prophecies  about  the  Glory  of  Israel  in  its  own  Land;  and 
Hamherger — on  Schelling  and  Francis  Baader. 

The  ZeiUchriftf,  Lutheruehe  Theologie,  Heft  8,  A.  Ortloph,  The  Idea 
of  the  Just,  in  the  second  part  of  Isaiah;  Jatho,  the  Oldest  Psalms  of 
David ;  Cassel,  The  Eighth  Psalm ;  Delitzsch^  Talmudic  Studies  on  the  Geneal- 
ogies of  Christ,  showing  that  Matthew^s  genealogy  has  the  support  of  the 
Talmud,  and  Luke's  of  the  Kabbala. 

A  new  quarterly,  under  the  title  Orient  und  Occident^  is  to  be  published 
at  Gottingen,  at  5  thalers  annually,  edited  by  Theodor  Benfey,  devoted  to 
all  the  subjects  bearing  upon  the  East,  and  its  relation  to  the  Western 
world. 

The  jubilee  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Carl  Inunanuel  Nitzsch,  the  fiftieth  year 
since  he  entered  upon  the  academical  career,  was  observed  in  Berlin  on  the 
16th  of  June.  He  was  bom  Sept  21,  1787;  instcucted  in  Wittemberg,  by 
Schroekh,  Tzschimer,  and  Heubner;  became  a  private  teacher  in  1810; 
Piffessor  in  Bonn  1822,  where  he  remained  for  twenty-five  years.  In 
1828,  with  Ullmann,  Umbreit,  and  Lucke,  he  established  the  most  valuable 
of  the  German  theological  periodicals,  the  Studien  und  Kritiken.  In  1&47 
^6  went  to  Berlin,  as  the  successor  of  Marheineke.  In  1850,  with  Keander 
and  Miiller,  he  started  the  Deutsche  Zeitschrift.  This  journal,  and  the 
Neue  Evang.  Kirchenzeitung,  for  June  16,  contain  worthy  tributes  to  his 
excellencies  and  influence.  His  System  of  Doctrine,  and  Practical  Theology, 
are  his  leading  theological  works.  At  the  jubilee  about  2,000  tibalers  were 
given  to  Dr.  Nitzsch,  coming  from  various  parts  of  Germany.  Addresses 
were  presented  from  all  the  German  universities,  excepting  Leipsic  and 
Rostoch,  and  also  from  the  consistories  of  several  provinces ;  and  several 
literary  works  were  dedicated  to  him  by  Kiipper,  Baxmann,  and  others. 

The  27th  and  28th  volumes  of  the  complete  callection  of  Melancthonis 
works,  begun  by  Bretschneider,  in  the  Corpus  Reformatorum,  and  con- 
tinued by  Bindseil,  have  been  published ;  the  27th  contains  the  Apology 
for  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  the  Confutation  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
most  carefully  edited  by  a  minute  comparison  of  idl  the  previous  editions. 
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The  28th  yolume,  issued  this  year,  completed  this  great  national  German 
work. 

The  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  the  distinguished  orientalist,  Von 
Hammer-PurgstaU,  are  to  he  published,  edited  by  the  court  councillor, 
Auer.  For  this  object,  the  whole  of  Von  Hammer's  MSS.,  consisting  of 
1,600  sheets,  and  800  letters  in  yarious  languages,  have  been  carefully 
copied. 

A  *^  Geschichte  der  religiosen  Bewegung  der  Neuem  Zeit,"  (History  of  the 
Religious  Movement  of  Modem  Times),  in  4t  volumes,  by  Professor  F. 
Eampe,  has  beep  published  at  Berlin. 

The  veteran  traveller,  Mr.  J.  G.  Kohl,  has  given  to  the  German  world  a 
fresh  instdment  of  his  trans- Atlantic  experiences,  in  his  Eeisen  in  Canada^ 
just  issued  by  Gotta,  of  Stuttgart 

According  to  the  last  Leipsic  Catalogue^  which  has  just  made  its  appear- 
ance, 8,860  new  books  were  published  in  Germany  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  present  year. 


IRELAND. 

Dr.  Moran,  Archbishop  Cullen's  nephew,  is  engaged  upon  a  life  of  Oliver 
Plunket,  the  celebrated  primate  of  Ireland,  who  was  beheaded  at  Tyburn, 
in  1681. 

The  voluminous  manuscript  collections  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Renahan, 
Vice-President  of  the  ArchsBological  and  Celtic  Society,  are  about  to  be 
published  by  his  executor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  McCarthy,  of  Maynooth.  The  pa- 
pers, the  result  of  Dr.  Renahan's  interesting  research,  extending  over  a  pe- 
riod of  thirty-five  years,  will  throw  great  light  on  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  Ireland.  John  Cornelius  O'Callaghan,  to  whom  Irish  history,  archaeol- 
ogy, and  literature  are  so  much  indebted,  has  made  considerable  progress 
towards  the  completion  of  his  "  History  of  the  Irish  Brigades  in  the  Ser- 
vice of  France."  Mr.  O^Calli^han  has  devoted  his  entire  leisure  during 
the  last  eighteen  years  to  this  interesting  study.  The  quantity  of  in- 
formation and  of  time  required  for  the  completion  of  a  work  connected 
with  the  exploits,  for  one  hundred  years,  of  the  refugee  Irish,  extending 
from  France  over  Southern  Europe  to  the' Crimea  and  India,  is  obviously 
considerable.  Amongst  those  who  will  figure  in  Mr.  O'Callaghan's  work, 
is  Field-Marshal  de  Lacy  in  the  service  of  Russia  (but  originaUy  in  that  of 
Ireland  and  France),  who  first  effected  a  passage,  against  the  Tartars  and 
Turks,  into  the  Crimea ;  Thomas  Count  Lally,  so  distinguished  at  Fonte- 
noy,  and  who  made  the  last  stand  in  defence  of  the  French  power  in  India ; 
wmle  in  the  American  war,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  the  last  regiments  of 
the  brigade  attained  eminent  ecl&t  New  light  will  also  be  thrown  on  the 
leading  military  occurrences  of  the  continental  Campaigns  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  Louis  XV.  s  time,  as  well  as  on  Prince  Charles's  enterprise,  in  1745-6, 
in  Scotland  and  England.  The  Irish  who,  to  a  considerable  extent,  had 
been  engaged  in  these  transactions,  had  not  found  a  competent  historian 
until  Mr.  O'Callaghan  came  to  their  rescue. 

Another  Irish  author,  William  John  Fitzpatrick,  has  nearly  ready  for 
press  the  "  Life,  Times,  and  Correspondence  of  Bishop  Doyle,"  a  prelate 
whose  writings,  under  the  signature  of  J.  K.  L.,  excited  a  wide  sensation 
and  influence  thirty  years  ago. 

An  Irish  dictionary  is  in  course  of  publication  under  the  <|uspices  of  Lords 
Kildare,  Dunraven,  and  Talbot,  and  the  philologists  Todd,  O'Donovan,  and 
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other  learned  Hibernians.  Nearly  three  thousand  dollu  have  been  8id>- 
scribed  for  defraying  the  cost  i 

It  is  stated  that  in  Ireland  there  are  at  present  abou  serenty  towns 
(five  of  which  are  boroughs),  containing  from  25,000  to  10,oOO  inhabitants, 
without  a  bookseller's  shop ;  but,  stranger  still,  that  in  Uiis  enlightened 
age  of  the  world  there  should  be  found  six  whole  counties  equally  without 
publisher,  bookseller,  or  even  a  circulating  library. 

The  bookselling  trade  has  increased  in  ueUnd  within  the  last  ten  years 
more  than  one  hundred  per  cent. 


ENGLAND. 

The  Camden  Society  hare  printed  some  of  the  original  MSS.  used  by 
Foze  in  his  Acts  and  Monuments.  The  work  is  edited  by  John  Gougfa 
Nichols.  Tnis  is  a  very  valuable  undertaking,  and  gives  the  materials  for 
correcting  the  mistakes  of  Foze.  The  volume  issued  is  entitled  Narratives 
of  the  Days  of  the  Reformation,  chiefly  from  the  Manuscripts  of  John  Foxe, 
and  contains  thirteen  documents,  including  two  contemporary  Biographies 
of  Archbishop  Cranmer. 

Trubner  &  Co.  have  published  Botlaert's  Antiquarian  and  Ethnological 
Researches  in  New  Grenada,  Equador,  Peru,  and  Chili ;  with  ObservatioDS 
on  the  Incarial  and  Pre-Incarial  Monuments  of  the  Peruvian  Nation. 

A  manuscript  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  hitherto  unpublished,  has 
been  issued  by  the  Philobiblion  Society,  viz.,  ^*  History  of  the  Expedition 
to  the  Isle  of  Rhe,*'  sent  for  the  relief  of  the  Huguenots. 

A  new  Catalogue  of  English  Books,  1886  to  1860,  more  complete  than 
any  yet  published,  is  announced  as  in  preparation. 

The  Essays  on  Lord  Bacon,  published  in  the  Athenceum,  London,  in  Jan- 
uary, are  to  be  revised  and  published  by  the  author,  Hepworth  Dixon. 
They  consist  of  an  inquiry  into  Bacon^s  life  and  character,  based  on  docu- 
ments as  yet  unpublished,  and  endeavoring  to  vindicate  his  character. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  has  rendered  a  good  service  to  ecclesiastical  lit- 
erature in  the  publication  of  Dr.  Reginald  Pecock's  The  Repressor  of 
Over-much  Blaming  of  the  Clergy,  in  2  vols.,  edited  by  Churchill  Babing- 
ton.  This  work  was  first  published  in  1449.  It  was  intended  to  defend 
the  episcopal  order  and  regular  clergy  against  the  attacks  of  the  Lollards, 
on  grounds,  not  of  authority,  but  of  reason.  .  The  supremacy  of  reason  is 
in  many  passages  most  boldly  asserted.  As  far  as  the  law  of  nature  is  con- 
cerned, he  claims  that  **  it  is  more  verily  written  in  the  book  of  man^s  soul 
than  in  the  outward  book  of  parchment  and  of  vellum." 

The  AtheruBum  gives  a  "  hearty  welcome'*  to  George  P.  Marsh's  Lectures 
on  the  English  Language,  saying,  "  It  is  distinguished  by  a  higher  order  of 
scholarship,  a  more  thorough  investigation  of  original  sources  of  knowledge, 
a  sounder  judgment,  a  more  correct  taste,  and  a  purer  style  than  we  gener- 
ally find  in  transatlantic  publications  of  this  class." 

Of  the  first  edition  of  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  1678,  only  one  copy 
is  known  to  be  in  existence,  now  in  the  cabinet  of  R.  S.  Holford,  Esq.,  oi 
Weston  Birt  House,  Tetbury,  Gloucestershire.  It  was  used  by  Mr.  Offer 
in  preparing  his  edition  of  the  work  published  by  the  Hansard  KnoUys  So- 
ciety,  in  1847.  Lord  Macaulay,  in  his  Life  of  Bunyan,  in  the  hneyd. 
JSritann.,  incorrectly  says  that  not  a  single  copy  is  known  to  be  in  esst- 
encc. — Notes  and  Queries, 

The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature^  July,  1860.     The  first  article,  on  tike 
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Traces  of  the  E^ilus  discoverable  in  the  Monuments  of  Egypt,  is  an  inter- 
esting and  valuaiile  sketch,  by  W.  Osbum.  The  second  article  attempts  to 
show  that  the  JSpistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  addressed  to  the  churches  of 
Asia  Minor :  inmentally,  it  is  conceded  that  the  epistle  was  written  by  St 
PauL  Another  essay  on  the  Authorship  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  takes 
the  ground  that  it  was  written  by  Silas  and  not  by  Luke.  The  other  sub- 
jects are :  The  Emblems  in  Revelation  xiii ;  Gerar  and  its  Philistine  iDhab- 
itants ;  the  Wrath  of  God ;  the  Church  History  of  John  of  Ephesus ;  Eai- 
Khosru  and  Ahasuerus ;  besides  the  Correspondence,  Intelligence,  etc.  In 
the  correspondence  another  interpretation  of  Gal.  8  :  20  is  suggested,  to 
add  to  the  430  which  Jowett  says  have  been  already  propounded.  The 
main  point  insisted  on  is,  that  a  mediator  should  be  the  mediator ;  i.«.,  that 
it  is  definite  and  refers  to  Moses.  The  substance  of  the  interpretation  is: 
that  Moses,  the  mediator  of  the  Jewish  covenant,  is  not  a  real  mediator  of 
one — ^making  all  one — making  all  one  seed,  one  body,  one  with  God,  one  with 
each  other. 

Longman  has  published  a  new  work  entitled  **  Dsedalus,  or  the  Causes 
and  Pnnciples  of  the  Excellence  of  Greek  Sculpture,^'  by  Edward  Falkener, 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Bologna,  and  of  the  Archselogical  Institutes  of 
Rome  and  Berlin.  Also,  a  new  edition  of  the  *^  Museum  of  Classical  An- 
tiquities,'* containing  a  series  of  thirty-five  essays  on  ancient  art,  by  various 
writers,  edited  by  Mr.  Falkener,  and  like  **  Dsedalus,".  amply  illustrated. 

'  Dr.  Ballantyne,  of  Benares,  has  been  appointed  as  the  successor  of  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  in  the  post  of  principal  Librarian  of  the  collection  of  Orien- 
tal works  now  about  to  be  removed  to  the  India  Office.  This  library  is  the 
finest  collection  in  the  world  of  Oriental  literature,  and  will  furnish  material 
in  abundance  for  some  future  Indian  or  Persian  Macaulay.  It  contains  up- 
wards of  24.000  volumes  of  every  class  of  Eastern  literature,  of  which 
8,000  are  manuscript ;  this  latter  portion  is  famous  throughout  the  world 
of  literature  as  contiuning  the  choicest  collection  of  Sanskrit  and  Persian 
MSS.  extent.  In  this  library  is '  the  famous  Koran,  written  on  vellum  in 
the  ancient  Cufic  character,  by  the  Caliph  Othman  HI.,  about  85  of  the 
Hegira  (a.d.  555.)  There  is  also  a  portion  of  the  Koran  written  by  Huzat 
Ali,  son-in-law  of  Mohammed,  with  the  seal  of  Timour  and  other  kings  of 
Persia ;  and  memoranda  written  by  Shah  Jehan,  referring  to  his  having 
given  1,500  gold  mohurs  for  it.  The  printed  library  contains  the  most 
unique  coUection  of  works  on  all  subjecte  relating  to  India,  Chin.,  and  the 
Archipelago. 

Trubner  k  Co.,  of  London,  have  just  published  a  work  in  the  Spanish 
language,  which  is  of  interest  to  American  collectors,  and  all  interested  in 
the  history  of  America.  The  title  is:  **A  Collection  of  the  Titles  of  all 
the  Maps,  Plans,  Views,  etc.,  relating  to  Spanish  America,  Brazil,  and  the 
Adjacent  Islands,  chronologically  arranged,  and  preceded  by  an  Introduc- 
tion upon  the  Cartographical  History  of  America,  by  £.  Uricoechea.*'  Its 
title,  however,  gives  no  good  clue  to  the  contents.  It  is  in  &ct^  an  annota- 
ted catalogue  of  a  vast  number  of  maps,  plans,  etc.,  relating  to  South 
America.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  fuU  account  of  178  maps  of  America  as 
a  whole;  64  maps  of  North  America;  100  maps  of  California,  Florida, 
and  Texas;  235  maps  of  Mexico;  285  maps  of  the  Antilles ;  120  maps  of 
Central  America ;  150  maps  of  South  America  in  general ;  180  maps  of 
Guiana;  179  maps  of  New  Grenada;  63  maps  of  Venezuela;  20  of 
Ecuador ;  193  of  BrazU ;  16  of  Bolivia;  138  of  Peru ;  119  of  the  Argen- 
tine Confederation  and  Uruguay ;  126  of  Chili;  and  126  of  Pat^;onia  and 
Islands  in  the  Pacific.     The  dimensions  of  these  maps  are  in  most  cases 
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specified,  and  any  peculiarity  in  them  pointed  out  and  minutely  described. 
This  yaluable  work  was  commenced  by  its  author  in  Brussels,  then  enlarged 
in  Spain,  and  finally  completed  in  Paris.  It  was  prepared  with  a  view  to 
publication — ^but  that  thought  was  afterwards  abandoned — and  has  only 
now  been  carried  out  through  the  friendly  aid  and  encouragement  of  the 
Messrs.  Trubner. 

The  Rer.  Mr.  Elwin  has  resigned  his  position  as  editor  of  the  London 
Quarterly  Review^  that  he  ^ay  deTote  himself  with  less  interruption  to 
the  literary  plans  of  his  own.  At  present  he  is  engaged  on  a  biography  of 
Pope.  He  has  for  the  same  reason  relinquished  the  task  of  finishing  and 
preparing  for  the  press  the  Life  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  left  incomplete  by 
Leslie.  It  was  Mr.  Leslie^ s  wish  that  Mr.  Elwin  should  have  worked  out 
the  task  he  left  unfinished ;  but  that  task  must  now  be  confided  to  another 
hand.  He  is  to  be  succeeded  in  the  Quarterly  by  Mr.  McPherson,  who  is 
only  known  in  literature  by  some  highly  esteemed  law  treatises. 

Blackwood  ib  Son  have  just  published  *'*'  The  Past  and  Future  of  British 
Relations  in  China,^*  by  Captain  Osbom,  with  a  map  of  China  and  chart  of 
the  Peiho,  from  the  entrance  to  Pekin.  They  announce  as  in  press,  an  au- 
thorized translation  of  the  *^  Monks  of  the  West,"  by  Count  De  Montalem- 
bert,  in  two  Tolumes  octavo;  and  "Wellington's  Career,"  a  military  and 
political  summary,  by  Edward  Bruce  Hamley,  Captain  R.A.,  and  Lieut- 
Colonel,  professor  of  Military  History  and  Art  at  the  Staff  College,  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  "  Old  Ebony"  a.s  the  author  of  "  Lady  Lee's  Wi- 
dowhood," and  historian  (in  Blackwood)  of  the  siege  of  Sebastopol. 

The  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Bishop  Hurd  has  been  published 
by  Rev.  Francis  Kilvert,  and  is  described  by  the  AthenoBum  as  an  accepta- 
ble addition  to  the  literary  history  of  England  during  the  last  century. 

Dr.  Maine,  the  greatest  philosophical  jurist  of  England,  has  just  com- 
pleted a  work  entitled  *'  Ancient  Law,  its  Connection  with  the  early  History 
of  Society,  and  its  Relation  to  Modem  Ideas,"  which  is  in  press  by  Mur- 
ray. 

The  English  Government  has  refused  to  abolish  the  so-called  Bible  mo- 
nopoly, which  had  been  condemned  by  a  select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  though  the  decision  was  come  to  only  by  the  casting  vote  of  Mr. 
Bright  In  giving  the  reasons  which  induced  the  ministry  not  to  carry  out 
the  views  of  the  Select  Committee  (or  rather  of  a  bare  majority  of  it).  Sir 
G.  C.  Lewis  pointed  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  term  "monopoly"  was 
not  strictly  applicable  to  the  existing  arrangement ;  as  practically,  there  is 
a  very  considerable  competition  in  the  printing  of  Bibles  between  the 
Queen's  printer  and  the  Universities.  The  chief  reason,  however,  which 
operated  with  the  Government  to  maintain  the  itatus  quo  was  evidently  the 
very  prevalent  disposition  to  allow  Bibles  to  be  printed  by  any  and  every 
one,  without  supervision  and  guarantee  for  accuracy. 

A  patriotic  Welshman  has  been  making  a  collection  of  books  printed  in 
the  Welsh  language,  and  the  number  now  reaches  8000  volumes. 

The  British  Quarterly  Jfeview,  July,  1860,  opens  with  an  admirable  ar- 
ticle on  Henry  Lord  Brougham.  The  other  topics  discussed  are — ^PriSon 
Ethics :  Victor  Hugo — ^French  and  English  Poetry :  The  West  Indies — ^Past 
and  Present:  Marshman's  Life  of  Havelock :  Mansel  and  his  Critics:  Church 
Question  in  Australia :  Owen's  Palaeontology  :  Cambridge  University  Re- 
form :  Our  Epilogue  on  Afiairs  and  Books.  The  article  on  Mansel  is  more 
favorable  to  his  ideas  than  most  of  the  recent  criticisms :  and  it  is  also 
quite  severe  upon  Maurice's  replies  to  Mansel,  as  vague  and  mystical 
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The  Christian  Remtmbraneer^  July,  1860.  1.  Lord  Bacon  and  the  Induc- 
tive Philosophy — a  defence  ageinst  the  charges  of  De  Maistre  and  others. 
2.  Neale's  Commentaiy  on  the  Psalms.  8.  Mr.  Mansel  and  Mr.  Maurice — 
a  violent  attack  on  the  latter,  adding  nothing  to  the  argument.  4.  life  of 
Daniel  Wilson.  6.  Irish  Reviv:<lism  in  relation  to  the  Church  of  England 
— an  assaults  on  revivals.  6.  Remains  of  the  Old  Babylonian  Literature ; 
a  valuable  account  of  Ghowlson's  recent  work.  7.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford's 
Ordination  Addresses.  8.  The  Trial  of  the  Bishop  of  Brechin.  9.  Litur- 
gical Quotations  in  the  Pauline  Epistles — a  remarkable  attempt  to  show 
that  Paul  quoted  the  Liturgies  of  Mark  and  James  instead  of  the  converse. 

The  North  ^n7MAi?«^iew  for  August  has  an  elaborate  article  in  commem- 
oration of  the  life  and  vnritings  of  Dr.  John  Brown,  deceased  Oct.  13, 
1857,  the  grandson  of  Brown  of  Haddington,  and  the  son  of  Brown  of  Whit» 
bum.  He  was  an  able  preacher,  a  man  of  wide  and  liberal  erudition,  but 
most  distinguished  by  his  exegetical  labors.  From  1848  to  1857  he  published 
no  less  than  11  octavo  volumes,  for  which,  however,  he  had  been  preparing 
during  many  previous  years,  viz.:  Discourses  on  First  Ep.  of  Peter,  2volumes : 
2d  Peter — Parting  Counsels,  1866  :  Discourses  and  Sayings  of  Our  Lord,  3 
volumes,  1856 :  Resurrection  of  Life,  on  1  Cor.  xv,  1852 ;  Galatians :  Analy- 
tical Exposition  of  the  Romans :  Sufferings  and  Glories  of  the  Messiah  sig- 
nified beforehand — on  Psalm  xvii,  and  Isaiah,  lii,  18 — ^liii,  12:  Exposition 
of  our  Lord's  Intercessory  Prayer.  In  1814  he  published  Strictures  on 
Mr.  Yates'  Vindication  of  Unitarianism.  His  work  on  the  Law  of  Christ 
respecting  Civil  Obedience  reached  a  third  edition,  and  was  said  by  Lord 
Brougham  to  be  the  ablest  on  the  subject  He  also  edited  three  volumes  of 
valuable  Theological  Tracts,  and  Culverwell's  Discourse  of  the  Light  of  Na- 
ture. The  same  Heview,  under  the  title  Recent  Rationalism  in  the  Church 
of  England,  discourses  upon  the  recent  volume  of  Essays  and  Reviews  by 
Oxford  men,  which  has  been  republished  in  this  country,  edited  by  Dr.  Hedge ; 
it  says,  that  the  essay  of  Dr.  Williams  is  but  a  reproduction  of  Bunsen's  lucu- 
bration ;  that  the  argument  of  Professor  Powell  reads  very  much  like  a  new 
edition  of  Hume's  essay ;  and  that  the  dissertation  of  Mr.  Jowett  is,  in  its 
positions,  identical  with  the  German  school. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Reniew,  April  and  July,  1860.  These 
two  numbers  contain  10  articles  from  American  reviews,  and  8  original. 
From  the  American  Theological  Review  are  reprinted  the  articles  on  Ed- 
wards, on  the  Atonement,  on  The  Minister's  Wooing,  and  on  the  Power  of 
Contrary  Choice.  Among  the  original  articles,  there  is  a  valuable  sketch 
of  Recent  Syriac  Literature  ;  an  outline  of  recent  discussion  upon  Natural 
Science  and  the  Bible ;  a  criticism  of  Bunsen's  and  Kalisch's  works  on  Gen- 
esis, and  an  able  defence  of  John  Calvin.  Tulloch's  Leaders  of  the  Refor- 
mation is  severely  criticised ;  the  author,  it  is  said,  lacked  the  needful  learn- 
ing for  a  thorough  work,  and  his  exposition  is  marred  by  his  constant 
depreciation  of  the  theology  of  the  great  Reformers. 

Prof.  Owen,  towards  the  close  of  a  Lecture  in  the  Senate  House  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  May,  said:  "The  supreme  work  of  creation  has  been  accom- 
plished that  you  might  possess  a  body — the  sole  erect — of  all  animal  bodies 
the  most  free ;  and  for  what? — for  the  service  of  the  soul.  Strive  to  realize 
the  conditions  of  the  possession  of  this  wondrous  structure.  Think  what 
it  may  become — ^the  Temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Defile  it  not."  These 
noble  words  of  the  great  naturalist  produced,  it  is  said,  a  profound  im- 
pression. 

The  first  volume  of  the  second  edition  of  Caspari's  Arabic  Grammar,  has 
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b«en  translated  hj  William  Wright,  and  published  by  Williams  &  Norgate, 
London. 

The  Book  oi  Vagabonds  and  Beggars  (Liber  Yagatormn),  written  about 
1609,  by  an  unknown  author,  republished  in  1512-14  by  Ocdlus,  and 
edited  by  Luther  in  1628,  has  just  been  translated  into  English  by  John 
Camden  Hotten.  It  contains  a  vocabulary  of  the  Beggars'  Language,  and 
an  account  of  their  arts. 

The  Theory  of  Yision  Vindicated,  and  Explained  by  Bishop  Berkeley. 
Edited  by  H.  V.  H.  GowelL  This  work  was  first  publ&hed  by  Berkeley  in 
a  newspaper  in  1782,  and  as  a  book  in  1733,  but  has  been  neglected  by  aU 
his  editors.  Mackintosh  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  brought  it  again  to 
notice,  and  it  is  now  published  with  notes ;  the  letter  which  called  it  forUi 
18  given  in  the  appendix. 

Mr.  Panizzi  says  that  the  British  Museum  contains  space  for  800,000 
additional  volumes. 

Dr.  S.  T.  Bloomfield  has  published  a  Supplementary  volume  to  his  Greek 
Testament,  adding  new  and  valuable  matter. 

Hamilton's  Edition  of  Reid,  which  broke  off  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence, 
is  to  be  completed,  with  dissertations,  pre&ce  and  indices. 

The  first  portion  of  Dr.  Pusey's  Commentary  upon  Holy  Scripture,  con- 
taining the  whole  of  Hosea  and  Joel,  has  made  its  appearance.  This  work 
has  been  "  entirely  set  up  by  female  penitents,  who  have  be«i  redumed 
by  Miss  Sellon  and  other  noble-hearted  women,  who  have  been  associated 
with  Dr.  Pusey  for  many  years  in  his  benevolent  work." 

A  work  on  the  secret  system  of  the  ^*  Rosicrucians"  will  be  shortly  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Newby,  in  two  volumes  8vo.  It  is  entitled  *'  Curious  Things 
of  the  Outside  World.  Last  Fire,''  aod  is  devoted,  besides,  to  a  genenl 
examination  of  the  subject  of  the  supernatural.  It  is  the  production  of 
Mr.  Hargrove  Jennings,  author  of  "  The  Indian  Religions ;  or.  Results  of 
the  Mysterious  Buddhism." 

An  attempt  is  made  in  Eneland  to  revive  the  discussion  as  to  the  author- 
ship of  "  Adam  Bede,"  and  the  claims  of  Mr.  Liggins,  of  Nuneaton,  are 
agun  put  forward.  .  The  grounds  for  the  claim  are,  that  Mr.  Liggins  was 
known  to  be  writing  a  series  of  stories  such  as  were  published  as  *^  Scenes 
of  Clerical  Life ;"  thaf  the  adventures  of  the  heroine  of  **  Janef  s  Repen- 
tance" actually  occurred  in  the  town  where  Mr.  Liggins  is  resident ;  that 
the  so-called  '*  George  Eliot,"  though  denying  Liggins's  authorship,  never 
denied  his  acquaintuice ;  and  that  Liggins  himself  though  so  prominently 
alluded  to,  has  avoided  any  public  statement  The  Liggins  partisans  would 
now  have  it  that  he  actually  supplies  the  original  matter,  which  is  revised 
and  improved  by  Miss  Evans. 

The  cry  of  "  German  Neology"  has  been  roised  i^ainst  Pro£  Max  Muller, 
to  pFejudice  his  candidateship  for  the  Oxford  Professorship  of  Sanskrit,  on  the 
ground  of  his  cooperation  with  Baron  Bunsen  (on  purely  philological  sub- 
jects) in  the  latter's  "  Philosophy  of  Universal  History."  Dr.  E.  B.  Pusey 
has  addressed  a  manly  ^nd  dignified  letter  to  Prof.  Milller,  in  which  he 
says :  ^*  I  cannot  but  think  that  your  labors  on  the  Vedas,  while  they  attest 
your  wonderful  power  in  mastering  the  ancient  Sanskrit,  and  while  they 
evince,  as  I  understand,  great  philological  talent  beyond  the  knowledge  of 
Sanskrit  itself  are  the  ^eatest  gifts  which  have  yet  been  bestowed  on  those 
who  would  win  to  Christianity  the  subtile  and  thoughtfiil  minds  of  the  cul- 
tivated Indians."  "  We  owe  you  very  much  for  the  past,  and  we  shall 
ourselves  gain  greatly  by  placing  you  in  a  position  in  whidi  you  can  give 
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your  undivided  attention  to  those  labors  by  which  we  hare  already  so  much 
profited.*'  The  position  referred  to  is  considered  one  of  the  most  desirable 
in  the  University,  as  the  income  of  the  chair  exceeds  £1,000  per  annum 
from  the  endowment  of  CoL  Boden,  and  the  actual  professional  duty  is  of 
course  light 

Mrs.  If.  Young,  a  lady  long  resident  in  Italy,  is  about  to  publish  "  The 
Life  and  Times  of  Aonio  Paleario ;  or,  a  History  of  the  Italian  Reformers 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century  ;*'  illustrated  by  original  letters  and  inedited  doc- 
uments. Paleario,  although  not  so  fitmous  as  Savonarola,  was  a  remark* 
able  man,  a  victim  of  the  inquisition^  and  a  foremost  martyr  of  the  Italian 
reformation. 


UNITED     STATES. 

The  library  of  Congress  now  contains  about  60,000  volumes,  exclusive  of 
a  large  number  of  pamphlets,  and  about  50,000  public  documents.  The 
annual  appropriation  is  $5,000  for  miscellaneous,  and  $2,000  for  law  books. 
It  was  established  during  the  administration  of  Jefferson. 

"  Seven  Years'  Residence  in  the  Great  l>eserts  of  North  America,"  by  the 
Abb4  Domenech,  is  a  work  that  will,  on  many  accounts,  command  the 
attention  of  the  American  antiquarian  and  ethnological  investigator. 

Gould  &  Lincoln  have  in  press  **  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Gospels,"  by  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  M.A.;  with  an  Introduction,  by  Pro- 
fessor H.  B.  Hackett. 

Lindsay  &  Blakiston  announce  the  second  volume  of  "  Herzog's  Theolo- 
gical and  Ecclesiastical  Encyclopaedia. 

Scribner  will  soon  publish  a  small  volume,  entitled  ^^  The  Character  of 
Christ,"  by  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell.  Also,  "  Thoughts  on  Preaching,"  by  the 
late  J.  W.  Alexander. 

The  German  Press. — Of  the  thirty  or  forty  daily  papers  in  America  in 
the  (German  lan^age,  we  are  not  aware  that  one  exerts  even  a  negative 
favorable  to  rehgi(»i,  hardly  to  good  morals.  But  their  influence  is  im- 
mense. 
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CHURCH    HISTORY. 

History  of  Latin  Christianity  ;  including  that  of  the  Popes  to  (he  Pon- 
tificate of  Nicolas  V,  By  Henrt  Hart  Milmak,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St 
Paurs.  In  eight  volumes.  Volume  I.  New  York  :■  Sheldon  k  Co.  1860. 
pp.  654.  This  is  an  elegant  edition  of  an  admirable  work.  The  six  vol* 
umes'  of  the  second  English  edition  are  to  be  reprinted  in  eight.  For  con- 
Tenience,  the  American  reprint  is  superior  to  the  English,  and  in  typo- 
graphy it  is  at  least  equal  to  it  Such  an  undertaking  deserves,  and  will 
Goubtless  command,  a  liberal  patronage.  The  work  itself  is  the  most  ma- 
ture and  complete  of  Dean  Milman^s  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
Church  History.  It  is  not  merely  a  dry  narrative  of  external  events,  but 
a  living  picture  of  past  times.  The  learning  and  ability  of  the  author  are 
equal  to  his  theme.  Christianity  is  set  forth,  not  merely  as  moulding  the 
faith,  but  also  the  institutions  and  culture,  of  the  West,  in  the  midst  of  the 
decline  of  the  old  Roman  empire  planting  a  new  and  higher  civilization. 
General  and  ecclesiastical  history  are  here  so  combined,  that  the  workis  as 
attractive  to  the  student  of  universal  history,  as  it  is  indispensable  to  the 
student  of  church  history.  It  goes  far  to  redeem  from  the  reproach,  that  the 
English  divines  have  left  the  narrative  of  those  early  Christian  limes  to  be 
treated  only  by  a  Gibbon.  This  first  volume  traces  the  history  of  the  Ro- 
man Pontificate,  in  an  impartial  and  condensed  manner,  to  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian ;  the  closing  chapter  is  an  excellent  account  of  Chrisdon  Jurispru- 
dence. The  Pelagian,  Christological,  and  other  controversies  are  described 
with  sufficient  fulness  for  the  main  object  in  view.  The  Augustinian  sys- 
tem is  delineated  in  some  of  its  features — ^yet  not  so  fully  or  thoroughly  as 
its  importance  would  justify.  The  author  is  evidently  not  partial  to  it,  nor 
yet  to  Pelagianism.  "  No  Pelagian,"  he  says,  **  ever  has  [worked]  or  ever 
will  work  a  religious  revolution.  He  who  is  destined  for  such  a  work  must 
have  a  full  conviction  that  God  is  acting  directly,  immediately,  consciously, 
and  therefore  with  irresistible  power,  upon  him  and  through  him."  On 
one  point  of  the  Augustinian  system,  Dr.  Milman  has  fallen  into  an  inaccu- 
racy— which  he  shares,  however,  with  others.  Speaking  of  the  transmis- 
sion of  original  sin,  he  says,  that  Augustine  declares  that  *'  this  was  by 
sexual  intercourse,  which  he  asserts,  in  arguments,  which  the  modesty  of 
our  present  manners  will  not  permit  us  to  discuss,  would  have  been  un- 
known but  for  the  Fall."  A  friend,  learned  in  ecclesiastical  history,  has 
directed  our  attention  to  a  passage  in  Augustine  De  Nuptiis  et  Concupis- 
centia^  (Book  2,  chap.  22,)  which  refutes  this  statement :  *^  In  paradiso 
antem,  si  peccatum  non  praeccssisset,  non  esset  quidem  sine  utriusque 
sexus  commixtione  generatio,  sed  esset  sine  eonfnsione  eommixtio,  Esset 
quippe  in  coeundo  tranquilla  membrorum  obedientia,  non  pudenda  camis 
concupisccntia." 

Bu  Protestantism  en  France,     Par  Sxkuel  Vincent.     Nouvelle  edition 
a/vec  un  introduction  de  M.  Pretobt-Pabadol.   Paris :  Michel  Levy  fr^res. 
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LihraireB  editeur.  Bus  Vivienns  2  ln$,  1860.  We  have  here  a  woric 
which  is  a  true  sign  of  the  times.  Not  that  its  contents  are  particularly 
remarkable;  for  it  is  simply  the  second  edition  of  a  work  published  in  1820 
by  Samuel  Vincent,  pastor  at  Nismes.  When  the  first  edition  appeared,  it 
passed  unnoticed,  for  the  author  in  demanding  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State  was  in  advance  of  his  timeA,  he  was  not  even  understood  in  his 
generous  inspirations.  Now,  the  second  edition  suffers  firom  an  entirely 
opposite  evil :  it  comes  too  late,  Protestants  have  been  familiarized  with 
these  problems  since  Yinet  decidedly  gained  the  cause  of  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State.  In  spite  of  this,  the  republication  of  this  work  is 
a  marked  event  It  is  so,  because  it  is  not  addressed  to  Protestants,  to 
whom  it  would  have  nothing  to  teach,  but  to  Catholics  and  to  political 
men  in  general  who  find  themselves  all  at  once  attracted  toward  these  ques- 
tions. This  second  edition  has  the  good  fortune  of  making  its  appearance 
under  the  auspices  of  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Journal  des  Dehats^  the 
cleverest  and  most  popular  writer  of  the  day.  This  is  one  proof  among 
many  others,  that  the  attention  of  the  French  public  is  directed  toward 
every  thing  that  concerns  Protestantism,  with  a  strongly  marked  sympathy. 

The  entire  introduction  of  M.  Provort-Paradol  is  occupied  in  setting  forth 
the  great  advantages  which  Protestantism  in  present  circumstances  has 
over  Catholicism.  **  In  the  midst,  he  says,  **  of  an  agitation  which  is  gra- 
dually awakening  the  whole  Catholic  world,  and  firom  which  no  truly  Cath- 
olic soul  can  escape,  we  are  more  than  ordinarily  struck  with  the  privilege 
which  the  Protestant  churches  possess,  of  not  being  disturbed  in  this  man- 
ner, and  of  being  able  to  consider  with  coolness  the  various  consequences 
of  our  revolutions  and  our  contests.  They  not  only  have  nothing  at  stake 
in  these  questions  of  temporal  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity,  which 
are  of  such  moment  to  the  Catholic  church,  but  on  other  important  points, 
they  find  themselves  fireed  firom  considerable  embarrassments,  which  the 
Catholic  church  seems  condemned  to  see  starting  up  in  turn  before  her. 
We  freely  say,  that  the  Protestant  churches  seem  to  us  in  accord  unth  the 
future,  in  the  sense  that  they  have  not  to  apprehend  any  serious  struggle 
with  either  governments  or  people,  that  the  development  of  modern  ideas 
in  matters  of  worship,  of  administration,  of  public  rights,  is  not  at  all  cal- 
culated to  menace  their  existence,  or  to  hinder  their  progress ;  in  one  word, 
that  they  have  more  to  hope  than  to  fear  in  the  general  progress  of  the 
world." 

While  the  couuterfeit  unity  of  Rome  is  so  ofl«»n  extolled,  M.  Prdvort- 
Paradol  points  out  a  much  more  real  unity  in  the  bosom  of  Protestantism. 
Should  the  Protestant  churches  enlarge  and  multiply  themselves  without 
rupture,  they  can  embrace  every  new  opinion  which  takes  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  right  of  interpreting  them,  as  a  starting-point  and  a  founda- 
tion ;  they  are,  so  to  speak,  open  toward  the  future;  there  is  room  in  them 
and  around  them  for  ideas  which  are  not  yet  propounded,  as  well  a<4  for 
generations  yet  unborn.  The  Protestant  churches  may  be  compared  to 
those  powerful  and  free  states  which  emigration  does  not  weaken,  because 
those  who  quit  them  carry  to  their  new  abodes  the  language,  the  laws,  the 
habits,  and  the  friendship  of  their  country.  The  Roman  church  is  an  abso- 
lute empire,  whose  frontiers  cannot  be  crossed  without  rebellion ;  and  those 
of  its  subjects  who  do  cro<«s  them,  or  whom  it  exiles,  are  as  much  lost  to  it 
as  if  the  ship  which  bears  them  away  had  disappeared  beneath  the  waves.' 

But  the  advantage  of  being  better  able  to  favor  religious  movements  and 
progress,  would  not  be  suflBcient,  of  itself,  to  assure  the  future  of  Protest- 
antism in  France ;  for,  as  M.   Prevort-Paradol  remarks :  In  that  country 
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pnrdjr  religious  questions  h«?e  few  chances  of  stiiring  men's  minds.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  position  and  political  tsDdencjr  of  different  forms  of 
worship,  and  their  relations  to  the  state,  hring  up  questions  wfaidi  aoqiure 
more  imp  trtuice  OTery  daj,  and  whose  practiod  solution  can  exert  a  great 
influence  on  the  &t9  of  riyal  churches. 

Thus,  although  it  may  he  rash  to  make  any  prediction  concerning  the 
conduct  of  so  yersattle  a  people,  M.  Pr^yort-Paradol  consid^rB  that  it  is  not 
too  great  a  presumption  to  hope  that  our  generation  will  not  pass  away 
before  it  has  witnessed  the  definitiTe  and  complete  separation  of  chur» 
and  state.  Now  the  Protestant  church  will  welcome  wiUi  delight  this  new 
order  of  things,  which  Samuel  Vincent  demanded  as  &r  back  as  1829,  and 
which  all  enlightened  Protestantd  daim  to-day.  The  Roman  church,  on  the 
contrary,  will  be  able  to  do  nothii^  but  ffield  to  this  separation  from  the 
state,  for  its  ideal,  in  its  rdations  with  the  state,  is  not  independence,  but 
domination — not  liberty,  but  empire. 

According  to  M.  Pr<^Yort-Paradol,  another  catastrophe  is  on  the  ere  of 
breaking  over  the  papacy  I  "  In  every  respect^"  lie  says,  **  the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  the  Roman  church  is  in  great  peril,  and,  but  for  events  which 
baffle  ail  human  calculation,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  it  toUl  reach  the 
end  of  this  century  inUtcL*^  Now  the  author  is  one  of  those  who  think  that 
the  loss  of  temporal  povrer  will  be  fatal  to  the  papacy  I  '^  Although  men 
often  pretend  nowadays,*'  he  says,  **ia  spite  of  the  clearest  and  the  most 
terrible  lessons,  to  treat  material  strength  with  too  much  disdain^  it  is  none 
the  less  a  great  advantage  for  any  religion  to  have  a  centre  of  gavernment 
in  the  world,  a^  w^  as  a  centre  of  belief,  to  be  reckoned  among  the  powers 
of  the  earth,  to  have  accredited  representatives  with  all  the  princes,  a 
budget,  a  court,  an  army,  all  the  attributes  and  all  the  outward  signs  of 
sovereignty  I  Suppress  all  that,  and  suppose,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  head 
of  the  Roman 'church  can  keep  his  independence,  he  sinks,  whatever  he  may 
do,  to  the  rank  of  chief  of  a  sect;  he  is  still  the  soul, of  a  vast  and  powerful 
association  spread  over  the  globe ;  but  he,  none  the  less,  ceases  to  be  one  of 
the  princes  of  the  world,  and  to  be  able  to  treat  as  an  equal  with  soverdgns 
and  with  nations.  We  think  that  the  church  0/ Borne  has  as  many  reasons  for 
drc'iding  a  change  of  this  magnitude  m  she  has  few  chances  qf  avoiding  it" 

Although  the  Protestant  churches  may  have  nothing  to  dread  from  the 
different  casualties  which  threaten  to  compromise  the  future  of  their  rival, 
it  is  not  this  that  gives  them  their  greatest  chance  of  development  and  suo- 
oess.  The  affairs  of  the  old  world,  M.  Prevort-Paradol  thinks,  cease  more 
and  more  to  hold  the  first  rank  in  their  thoughts,  and  it  is  in  another  direc- 
tion that  their  ambition  and  their  hopes  will  turn  fiurther  every  day.  Re- 
ligious sects  can,  in  fact,  increase  in  two  ways :  by  the  conversion  of  souls, 
and  by  successful  encroachments  on  rival  sects,  in  the  first  place;  and, 
secondly,  by  the  gro«Fth  in  power  or  in  nimibers  of  the  races  who  profess 
them.  The  first  means,  our  author  thinks,  cannot  be  very  efficacious ;  in 
fact,  in  order  to  acquire  new  creeds,  and,  above  all,  in  order  to  have  them 
preferred  to  the  old  ones,  the  old  ones  must  exist  and  must  be  sufficiently 
dose  to  the  miod  and  heart,  for  these  to  be  disquieted  and  saddened  by  their 
imperfections.  la  a  word,  there  must  be  a  religion,  in  order  to  change  it: 
and  Catholics  are  already  too  fiur  advanced  in  uie  path  of  indifference  and 
unbelief  for  it  to  be  possible  to  make  Protestants  of  them.  Catholic 
countries  are  to-day  in  the  same  position  which  Italy  held  at  the  advent  of 
the  Reformation. 

But  if  this  first  resource  is  almost  wholly  lost  for  the  Protestant  churches, 
the  second  way  remains  entirely  open.     **  The  boundaries  of  the  civilized 
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woild  extend  ftom  day  to  day  with  such  manrellous  rapidity,  that  one  can 
idmost  mark  Hie  time  when  every  land,  still  uninhabited,  but  capable  of 
furnishing  abodes  and  of  repaying  the  labor  of  man,  shall  have  found  its 
master.  Who  shall  this  master  be  ?  Or,  to  keep  to  the  question  which  oc- 
cupies us,  What  shall  be  his  Church  ?  It  will  suffice  as  an  answer,  to  turn 
our  eyes  to  the  map  of  the  world,  and  see  there  in  what  way,  by  what 
hands,  by  what  nations,  this  constant  and  happy  progress  is  dally  made. 
Out  of  ten  men,  who  with  axe  and  rifle  in  hand  advance  into  unexplored 
solitudes — there  build  a  dwelling,  and  then  a  dty ;  there  found  a  family, 
and  soon  a  state — hardly  one  belongs  to  the  Roman  church;  and  most 
often,  if  he  does  not  quit  it  himself^  he  does  not  bring  up  his  diildren  in  it 
The  religious  equilibrium  of  the  old  world  is  likely,  Iberefore,  to  be  dis- 
turbed; and  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  relative  strength  of  Protestantism 
and  Romanism  is  prodigiously  changed.  It  is  to  its  struggles  with  the 
Roman  Church,  and  its  conquests  over  souls,  that  Protestantism  owes  its 
existence  and  its  freedom.  It  is  to  its  struggles  with  nature,  and  its  con- 
quests over  chaos,  that  it  will  owe  its  greatness." 

This  point  of  view  is  not  new  for  Americans ;  it  has  also  been  familiar 
for  a  long  time  to  reflective  men  among  French  Protestants.  But  we  must 
not  forget  that  in  this  work  it  is  a  political  character  that  speaks ;  the 
cleverest  editor  of  the  leading  French  newspaper,  who  announces  to  the 
great  public  the  magnificent  future,  which,  humanly  speaking,  seems  re- 
served for  Protestantism.  Protestantism  is  constantly  more  in  &vor,  while 
Catholicism  is  abandoned  by  intelligent  men  who  attend  to  the  signs  of  the 
times.  jr.  f.  a. 
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The  Betelation  of  John  its  own  Interpreter  in  Virtue  of  the  Double  Ver^ 
Hon  in  which  it  is  delivered.  By  John  Cochran.  New  York :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.  1860.  Pp.  861.  The  author  of  this  book  is  already  favorably 
known  by  his  translation  from  the  German  of  Christoffers  Life  of  Zwingle, 
published  by  the  Clarks,  of  Edinburgh.  He  has  also  delivered  lectures  in 
various  places  upon  the  Apocalypse.  His  work  is  another  proof  oi  the 
attractions  of  this  prophecy  for  studious  and  ingenious  minds.  It  is  divided 
into  two  sections,  the  first  of  which  discusses  at  length  the  nature  of  the 
Allegory,  particularly  in  the  prophetic  Scriptures.  The  general  theory  ad- 
vocated is  novel  and  ingenious^  Two  main  principles  underlie  the  inter- 
pretation :  1st  That  the  prophecy  is  delivered  in  a  double  ffersion^  the  second 
interpreting  the  first  2d.  The  prophecy  is  constructed  in  the  quatemal 
/onnj  or  in  fourfold  groups.  The  prophecy,  too,  he  holds,  refers  only  to 
political  dominions  and  events ;  and  of  the  four  dominions,  three  are  Roman, 
and  one  is  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  first  version  of  the  prophecy  is  con- 
tained in  chapters  vi  to  vii,  17 ;  the  interval  is  betokened  by  the  **  silence 
in  heaven  for  about  the  space  of  half  an  hour,*'  viii,  1 ;  then  follows  the  re- 
duplicated and  explanatory  version  in  the  seventh  seal.  Each  of  these  has 
a  quatemal  structure.  The  seven  trumpets,  chapters  viii  and  ix,  refer  to 
the  invasions  of  the  Goths,  Huns,  Vandals,  Heruli,  Saracens,  Turks,  and 
an  invasion  not  yet  accomplished ;  the  seven  vials,  (xv,  xvi,)  to  events 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  include  the  disasters  to  the 
Papacy,  and  the  decline  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  one  event  not  yet  ful- 
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filled.    The  final  triumph  of  the  Church  is  described  in  ziv,  1-5,  and 
and  xxii.     We  do  not  feel  competent  to  pronounce  a  judgment  upon  the 
success  of  thes3  interpretations ;  but  all  interested  in  such  inquiries  will 
find  a  stimulus  to  renewed  investigations  in  the  scheme  here  presented. 
The  Psalter  reddjuited  in  Relation  to  the  Temple  Services  and  the  Ancient 

Jewish  Faith.  By  Elbazab  Lord.  New  Tork :  A.  D.  F.  Randolph.  1860. 
Pp.  IxxxiJL  280.  In  this  interesting  and  instructiye  volume,  we  have 
some  of  the  fruits  of  the  Biblical  studies  of  a  weIl'4cnown  layman,  who  has 
dsYoted  much  time  and  thought  to  these  sacred  themes.  The  work  is 
divided  into  two  parts :  an  Introduction,  setting  forth  the  central  positkn 
of  tho  Mediator,  even  in  the  Old  Testament  economy ;  and  a  reii^jiistment  of 
the  Book  of  the  Psalms,  under  seven  distinct  heads — ^so  as  to  show  their 
constant  reference  to  the  person  and  work  of  the  Messiah.  The  Introduce 
tion  contains  views  which  need  to  be  well  studied  and  pondered — ^which 
serve  to  magnify  the  character  and  position  of  Christ.  We  cordially 
agree  with  the  main  positions  here  advocated,  even  when  we  might  differ 
on  som3  minor  points  of  exposition.  This  discussion  cannot  be  read  with- 
out spiritual  and  theological  benefit ;  for  its  object  is  to  restore  to  Christ 
his  true  position  in  the  worship  and  faith  of  the  Church.  The  second  part, 
the  Readjustment  of  the  Psalter,  is  not  only  new  and  ingenious ;  it  also 
shows  the  marks  of  a  thorough  study  of  the  Psalms  in  their  true  spirit 
We  subjoin  the  different  heads  under  which  the  Psalter  is  thus  rearranged: 
1.  Psalms  sung  by  the  worshippers  when  ascending  the  steps  of  the  temple 
to  attend  the  daily  ritual  and  typical  services.  2.  Psalms  appropriate  to 
be  chanted  after  the  entrance  of  the  worshippers  into  the  temple,  and 
during  the  pro:^ess  of  the  service  prior  to  the  typical  expiation ;  and  to  be 
rehearsed  by  the  Messiah  prior  to  his  being  betrayed,  when  arrested,  and 
during  his  trial  at  the  bar  of  Pilate.  8.  Psalms  appropriate  to  be  chanted 
at  the  mom3nt  of  the  immolation  of  the  expiatory  offering,  and  to  bo  re- 
peated by  the  Messiah  on  th3  cross.  4.  Psalms  appropriate  to  be  sung  at 
the  close  of  the  typical  service,  and  in  view  of  its  doctrinal  and  its  prophetic 
import,  and  suitable  to  the  Messiah  at  and  after  his  resurrection.  6.  Psalms 
appropriate  to  be  sung  after  the  typical  service  had  ceased,  and  correspond- 
ing to  the  victory,  ascension,  kingdom,  and  reign  of  the  Messiah.  7.  Psalms 
chanted  in  celebration  of  the  mighty  acts  of  the  Jehovah  in  his  prior  ad- 
ministration over  his  chosen  people,  and  prospectively  concerning  his  ex- 
altation, kino^dom,  and  reign,  as  the  Messiah.  8.  Psalms  in  which  the 
teachings  and  prayers  of  the  Messiah  are  expressed  through  individual  be- 
lievers, and  of  the  church  as  represented  by  him  and  personated  by  tiie 
psalmist 

Thoughts  on  the  Origin,  Character  and  Interpretation  of  Scriptural 
Propheoi/.  In  Seven  Discourses.  By  Samuel  H.  Turner,  D.D.,  Professor 
in  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
New  York:  A.  D.  P.  Randolph,  1860.  Pp.  247.  These  Discourses  were 
originally  published  in  1351,  and  are  well  known  as  an  evangelical  and 
wise  exhibition  of  the  subject,  equally  removed  from  rationalistic  and  mys- 
tical theories.  The  present  edition  contains,  in  an  Appendix,  a  reply  to 
some  strictures  of  Dr.  Fairbairn,  in  his  work  on  Prophecy,  upon  Dr.  Tur- 
ner's statements  about  the  symbolical  method  of  conveying  predictions  by 
means  of  some  real  actions:  as  e.  g.  in  Isaiah,  xx,  2,  d,  Jer.  xix,  11, 
etc.  Dr.  Fairbairn  would  resolve  these  instances  into  a  part  of  the  vision ; 
but  Dr.  Turner  shows,  we  think,  successfully — that  they  are  most  natur- 
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ally  interpreted  as  real  acts ;  and  his  citations  prove  that  he  is  here  in 
agreement  with  some  of  the  best  expositors. 

A  Brief  Treatise  on  the  Canon  and  Interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, By  Alex.  McClelland,  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
I^ew  Brunswick.  New  York :  Carter.  1860.  Pp.  336.  This  work  was 
written  as  a  text-book  for  Theological  Seminaries,  and  has  been  favorably 
received  and  used  with  profit  It  is  also  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  who 
wish  a  clear,  simple  and  convincing  treatise  upon  its  important  themes. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Boole  of  Beelesiastes,  By  Rev.  Chables  Bridoss, 
M. A.  New  York :  Carter.  1860.  Pp.  889.  This  Exposition,  if  not  a 
learned,  is  yet  a  sound,  practical  commentary  on  a  book  of  Scripture,  which, 
rightly  understood,  conveys  the  most  earnest  and  solemn  lessons  as  to  the 
real  meaning  and  end  of  human  life.  It  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  best  kind 
of  expository  preaching.  Not  only  ministers,  but  laymen,  may  find  it  an 
important  help  in  their  study  of  this  portion  of  God^s  Word. 

Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes,  mth  other  Treatises.  By  E.  W.  Hengsten- 
BERG,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology,  Berlin.  Philadelphia:  Smith,  English 
&  Co. ;  New  York :  Sheldon  &  Co.  1860.  8vo  pp.  488.  Hengstenberg 
is  so  generally  and  favorably  known  as  a  commentator  on  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  extended  notice  of  this  work. 
The  general  method  of  the  author  is  the  same  as  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms.  Hengstenberg  rejects  the  opinion  that  Solomon  was  the  author  of 
Ecclesiastes,  and  assigns  to  it  a  date  during  the  reign  of  Xerxes  or  Arta- 
xerxes,  when  extreme  corruption  abounded,  and  dangers  menaced  the  people 
of  God^  In  the  first  volume  of  this  Review,  there  is  an  account  of  the 
general  character  of  this  exposition. 

The  same  volume  contains  valuable  Essays  by  the  same  author,  on  the 
Song  of  Songs,  the  book  of  Job,  Isaiah,  the  Sacrifices  of  Scripture,  and  the 
Relation  of  the  Jews  to  the  Christian  Church.  The  volume  is  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  Biblical  literature. 

The  Annotated  Paragraph  Bible,  The  New  Testament  New  York: 
Sheldon  &  Co.  For  the  Spingler  Institute.  1861.  This  valuable  exposi- 
tion, prepared  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society  of  London,  is  at  length  com- 
pleted. It  is  a  very  useful  work.  The  Scriptures  are  here  arranged  in 
paragraphs  and  parallelisms,  accompanied  with  simple,  concise  and  perti- 
nent notes ;  to  each  book  there  is  a  short  preface ;  the  selection  of  refer- 
ences to  illustrative  passages  is  entirely  new.  The  whole  is  got  up  in  good 
style.  It  is  reprinted  in  this  country  for  the  use  of  the  Spingler  Institute, 
where  it  is  made  a  text-book  in  the  study  of  the  Bible — an  example  which 
might  profitably  be  followed  in  other  institutions. 

Outlines  of  Theology,  By  the  Rev.  A.  Alexander  Hodge.  New  York : 
Carters.  1860.  Pp.  592.  We  have  not  space  at  present  to  notice  some  of 
the  statements  and  positions  of  these  Outlines  as  fully  as  we  should  be  glad 
to  do.  The  main  topics  of  theology  are  here  discussed  in  the  form  of  ques- 
tions and  answers.  The  questions  in  the  main  are  the  same  as  those  used 
by  Dr.  Hodge  of  Princeton,  the  father  of  the  author,  for  his  classes  of 
1845-6.  It  is  a  convenient  manual  for  those  who  wish  to  know  the  mode 
in  which,  for  substance  of  doctrine,  theology  is  taught  at  Princeton  Semi- 
nary. It  will  also  be  found  a  useful  help  in  pursuing  theological  investiga- 
tions. Some  of  its  statements  about  other  theories  than  those  here  advo- 
cated, and  about  *'  New  Schoor*  views,  can  only  be  accepted  with  important 
qualifications  and  modifications. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 

Lectures  on  Logic.  By  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart,  Professor  of  Logic 
uid  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Hbnrt  L.  M ANSEL,  B.D.,  LL.D.,  and  John  Yeitch,  ILA.  Boston  :  Gould 
ft  Lincoln.  1860.  Pp.  xvi,  715.  However  opinions  may  be  divided  as 
to  the  late  Sir  William  Hamilton's  metaphysical  scheme,  there  is  but  one 
judgment  about  his  unrivalled  merits  as  a  logician.  He  here  surpassed  all 
his  cotemporaries  in  learning  and  acuteness.  as  well  as  in  what  he  aotuaUj 
accomplisned  for  the  progress  of  ^*  the  science  of  the  laws  of  thought  as 
thought**  His  criticism  of  Whately*8  Lo^c  in  the  Edinburgh  Baoiem 
began  a  revolution  in  the  English  mind  as  to  the  strict  position  and  proper 
estimate  of  this  science.  His  great  projected  work  on  the  New  Analytic  of 
Logical  Forms,  was  not  indeed  completed.  Portions  of  it-nlisjecta  mem- 
bra— are  given  in  the  appendix  to  this  volume,  pp.  509,  559,  and  they  serve 
to  show  how  much  we  nave  lost  in  not  having  the  completed  treatise.  For 
though  there  may  be  doubts  as  to  whether  the  doctrine  of  the  quantification 
of  the  predicate  would  have  been  of  any  decisive  practical  use,  yet  there 
can  be  none  as  to  the  scientific  correctness  of  the  doctrine  itself^  and  that  it 
is  necessary  to  a  perfect  theory  of  the  syllogism.  Logic  is  presented  in  this 
treatise  chiefly  in  the  form  of  the  Lectures  which  the  eminent  author  gave 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  firom  1837  to  1856.  The  volume  is  admi- 
rably edited.  In  the  Appen£z  is  a  selection  from  other  papers,  of  disqui- 
sitions on  special  points  and  subjects.  The  Lectures  themselves  were  wriU^i 
for  the  most  part  in  the  session  in  which  they  were  first  delivered,  1857-& 
They  were  usually  composed  on  the  day  and  evening  preceding  their  deliv- 
ery. This  m  a  wonderful  instance  of  intellectual  power  and  productivenes& 
With  all  the  author*s  previous  accumulated  study,  to  write  out  Lectures  so 
thorough  and  accurate  in  such  a  space  of  time  is  a  feat  which  few  could 
have  accomplished.  He  used  the  works  of  others  (say  his  editors),  partic- 
ularly the  German  authors  Esser  and  Kruger  in  the  preparation,  as  a  genenl 
guide,  and  from  them  his  terminology  (sometimes  foreign  to  the  English 
usage)  is  in  part  derived.    But  the  work  is  original  and  vital  throughout 

Whether  4iOgic  can  be  best  taught  by  lectures  may  be  a  question ;  but 
these  Lectures,  as  printed,  certainly  present  the  very  best  work  for  study, 
which  a  student  can  have.  They  are  as  simple  as  the  subject  allovirs,  and 
admirably  clear  in  statement  and  exposition.  In  a  natund  order  the  va- 
rious topics  are  presented  in  just  sucn  a  way  as  is  best  adapted  to  lead  the 
mpd  along  from  the  simpler  to  the  abstruser  parts  of  the  discussion.  Dif- 
ficulties and  objections  vanish  under  the  lucid  treatment  And  all  that  bears 
upon  the  general  theory,  the  science  itself  and  its  modifications  and  appli- 
cations, is  here  brought  together.  For  a  young  student  to  attempt  to  mas- 
ter this  volume  may  look  like  a  formidable  task ;  but  we  doubt  whether  he 
can  master'  the  subject  so  well  and  easily  anywhere  else.  As  a  specimen 
of  teaching — apart  altogether  from  its  merits  as  a  system — it  must  be 
conceded  to  stand  in  the  Tery  first  rank  of  philosophical  literature.  The 
view  which  Sir  William  takes  of  the  metes  and  bounds  of  logical  science 
wOl,  we  are  persuaded,  recommend  itself  more,  the  more  it  is  studied.  It 
is  the  formal  science  of  the  laws  of  thought  There  is  such  a  sdence,  which 
can  be  accurately  distinguished  from  either  psychology  or  metaphysics. 
It  has  its  connections  and  relations  with  both,  but  it  is  itself  neither  of  them. 

In  the  volume  itself,  and  in  the  Appendix,  new  evidence  is  given  of 
the  wealth  of  Hamilton*s  learning, — both  in  its  extent  and  minuteness. 
His  critical  acumen  is  seen  on  every  page.     No  writer  has  done  so  much 
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in  the  present,  perbaps  none  in  any  preTious  century,  to  giye  definiieoess 
to  the  usage  of  philosophical  and  logical  terms  in  the  English  language. 
No  one  can  study  him  without  feeling  that  he  is  communing  with  a  broad 
ftnd  subtle  intellect,  with  a  patient  and  reverential  thinker.  And  this  we 
say  all  the  more  readily,  because  we  are  obliged,  for  the  sake  of  that  very 
truth,  which  was  the  great  passion  of  his  soul,  to  dissent  from  some  of  his 
ultimate  positions  about  the  conditioned  and  unconditioned  in  thought  But 
these  do  not  affect,  or  only  incidentally,  his  logical  system  either  in  its 
principle  or  methods. 

The  two  yolumcs  of  the  English  edition  are  contained  in  this  large  and 
handsome  volume.  The  public  ought  to  reward,  by  a  liberal  patronage, 
Gould  &  Lincoln  for  bringing  out  these  expensive  works  in  such  excellent 
style. 

Prolegomena  Logiea  ;  an  Inquiry  into  the  FsycTiohgical  Character  of 
Logical  Processes.  By  Henbt  Lonouxville  Mansel,  B.D.,  LL.D.  First 
American  from  the  second  English  edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  Bos- 
ton :  Gould  k  Lincoln.  For  sale  by  Blakeman  &  Mason,  New  York.  Pp. 
291.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  1851 ;  a  part  of  it  had 
previously  appeared  in  two  articles  in  the  North  British  Review.  It  con- 
tains some  of  the  principles  and  views  which  Dr.  Mansel  has  since 
more  definitely  expounded  and  applied  in  his  well-known  Bampton  Lec- 
tures on  the  Limits  of  Religious  Thought..  The  object  of  the  work  is — ^not 
to  give  a  system  of  Logic,  nor  of  Psychology,  but  to  exhibit  the  connection 
and  relation  of  both — ^to  show  the  psychological  conditions  under  which  a 
logical  system  is  possible.  The  author  rega^s  it,  as  "an  attempt  to  prose- 
cute in  relation  to  Logic,  the  inquiry  instituted  by  the  Prolegomena  of 
Kant  in  relation  to  Metaphysics.**  It  is  to  be  read  and  studied,  after  some 
familiarity  with  Logic  itself  The  subjects  that  come  under  discussion  in 
the  nine  chapters  into  which  this  treatise  is  distributed  are :  Thought,  as 
distinguished  from  other  Facts  of  Consciousness ;  The  Three  Operations 
of  Thought :  Law,  as  related  to  Thought  and  other  objects ;  the  Psycholo- 
gical Character  of  Mathematical  Necessity,  and  of  Metaphysical  Necessity  ; 
Logical  Necessity  and  the  Laws  of  Thought ;  the  Matter  and  the  Form  of 
Thought ;  Positive  and  Negative  Thought ;  Logic,  as  related  to  other  Men- 
tal Sciences. 

The  province  of  Logic  itself  is  defined  and  limited,  in  accordance  with 
Kant  and  Hamilton,  who  are  closely  followed,  as  the  Science  of  the  Laws 
and  Products  of  Pure  or  Formal  Thinking, — sundering  it  from  both  psy- 
chology on  the  one  hand,  and  metaphysics  on  the  other. 

The  work  is  a  valuable  one,  upon  points  nowhere  else  in  English  philoso- 
phy so  fully  debated.  The  author  writes  with  force  and  clearness.  He  is 
more  at  home  in  the  logical  than  in  the  metaphysical  sphere.  He  has  ample 
resources  of  learning,  too,  as  well  as  of  dialectics.  Some  of  his  statements 
serve  to  explain  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  terms  in  his  later  works.  Thus, 
in  the  chapter  on  Negative  and  Positive  Thinking,  he  says,  that  positive 
thought  implies  two  conditions:  "firstly,  the  material  condition,  that  cer- 
tain attributes  be  given  as  united  in  a  concept ;  secondly,  the  formal  con- 
dition, that  the  concept  be  capable  of  individtializatuyn,  L  e.,  that  the  at- 
tributes be  such  as  can  co-exist  in  an  object  perceived  or  imagined."  With 
such  definitions  it  is  not  difficult  to  see,  that  Dr.  Mansel  cannot  hold  to  the 
positive  nature  of  our  ideas  of  the  Infinite  and  Absolute,  nor  yet  of  Caus- 
ality, Substance,  Space  and  Time,  etc  So,  too,  he  must  hold,  as  he  avows 
[p.  229]  ''that  religion  is  not  a  fimction  of  thought;  and  that  the  attempt 
to  make  it  bo,  if  consistently  carried  out,  necessarily  leads,  firstly,  to  Anthix)- 
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pomorphism,  and  ultimately  to  Atheism."    In  the  appendix  are  acate  criti- 
cisms of  Hamilton's  theory  of  Causality  and  of  Mill's  Necessarianism^ 

The  Vocabulary  of  Philosophy^  Mental^  Moral^  and  Metaphysical.  'By 
William  Flbsiing,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Uniyeraty 
of  Glasgow.  From  the  second  London  Edition,  with  an  Introduction,  etc, 
by  Chas.  p.  Krauth,  D.D.,  Philadelphia:  Smith,  English  &  Co.  1860. 
Pp.  xxiL  628.  In  this  excellent  and  useful  work  all  the  leading  terms  in 
philosophy  are  defined  and  explained  in  alphabetical  order,  chiefly  by  cita- 
tions from  eminent  writers,  usually  French  and  English.  The  views  of  dif- 
ferent schools  are  incidentally  brought  out  in  the  difference  of  the  defini- 
tions. About  a  thousand  words  are  given  in  the  vocabulary.  The  selec- 
tions are  pertinent  and  instructive.  Dr.  Rrauth's  additions  to  the  English 
edition  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  work.  They  consist  of  an  Intro- 
duction ;  a  Synthetical  Table  of  the  Philosophical  Sciences,  on  the  ba^is  of 
one  in  the  French  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Philosophiques ;  a  Chronology 
of  the  History  of  Philosophy  brought  down  to  1860 ;  and  a  Bibliographical 
Index — including  some  biographical  statements — covering  the  history  of 
philosophy.  No  one  interested  in  philosophical  studios  should  be  without 
this  manual. 

Reason  and  the  Bihle  ;  or,  the  Truth  of  Religion,  By  Miles  P.  Squier, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Beloit  College.  New  York:  Scribner. 
1860.  Pp.  350.  Dr.  Squier  is  an  earnest  student  of  some  of  the  highest 
subjects  of  religion  and  philosophy.  The  relations  of  faith  and  reason  are 
the  central  topics  of  his  investigations.  That  reason,  rightiy  interpreted, 
leads  to  faith,  is  the  key-note  to  this  instructive  volume.  The  Bible  is  ex- 
hibited as  not  only  historically,  but  necessarily,  true.  God,  as  known  in 
reason  and  in  his  works,  does  not  supersede,  but  demands,  God  as  revealed 
in  his  word.  And  that  revelation  gives  us  the  final  and  perfect  system  for 
man — ^not  merely  the  reconciliation,  but  the.  identity,  of  reason  and  faith. 
Th(^se  high  themes  arc  discussed,  on  the  basis  of  a  spiritual  philosophy, 
with  earnestness  and  candor,  and  a  deep  conviction  of  their  fundamental 
importance.  To  thinking  and  inquiring  minds,  this  volume  may  prove  of 
great  value,  giving  them  a  firm  foothold  in  the  midst  of  prevalent  doubts^ 
We  cannot  endorse  all  the  speculations  of  this  thoughtful  writer  upon  the 
subject  of  sin,  in  its  relations  to  God's  government ;  but  the  tone  and 
spirit  in  which  the  subject  is  discussed  are  worthy  of  all  praise  and 
imitation. 

The  Elements  of  Moral  Science,  By  J.  L.  Dago,  D.D.,  late  President  of 
Mercer  University,  Georgia.  New-York  :  Sheldon  &  Ca  1860.  Pp.  874. 
In  many  respects  this  volume  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  text^books  on 
Moral  Philosophy.  It  is  clear,  and  often  forcible,  in  style,  and  simple  in 
arrangement  The  general  theory  of  the  treatise  is,  that  moral  quality 
consists  in  agreement  or  disagreement  with  moral  obligation ;  that  moral 
obligation  is  founded  on  the  will  of  God ;  but  that  the  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong  is  founded  on  the  nature,  and  not  on  the  will  of  God.  In 
God,  moral  quality  is  prior  to  moral  obligation ;  in  man,  the  order  Ls  re- 
versed. It  would  seem  to  follow  from  this,  that  if  the  will  of  God  was  not 
known  to  man,  there  would  not  be  for  him  either  moral  obligation  or  moral 
quality.  The  work  was  prepared,  in  part,  to  meet  the  views  of  the  South 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  which  is  discussed  and  defended,  as  sometimes 
necessary  and  right.  It  is,  of  course,  presented  in  its  most  favorable  as- 
pects, and  resolved  into  the  general  category  of  an  exercise  of  authority — 
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which  hardly  meetB  the  real  points  of  diffioultj.  At  the  same  time,  the 
discussion  is  conducted  in  a  good  spirit,  and  should  be  read  by  those  who 
wish  to  know  how  thoughtful  and  Christian  men  at  the  South  are  coming 
to  regard  and  defend  their  institutions. 


GENERAL     LITERATURE. 

Hand-Book  of  Universal  Liter atnre^  from  the  Best  and  Latest  Authori' 
ti^s  ;  deigned  for  Popular  Beading^  and  as  a  I'ext-Boolc  for  Schools  and 
Colleges,  By  Anne  C.  Lynch  Botta.  New  York :  Derby  &  Jackson. 
1 860.  Pp.  567.  This  manual  is  just  the  book  to  supply  a  want  which  al- 
most every  reader  of  literature  must  have  often  felt.  It  grew  up  in  the  studies 
of  the  accomplished  author ;  and  it  exhibits,  in  a  condensed  yet  truthful 
light,  the  fruit  of  wide  research.  The  best  authorities  have  been  freely 
consulted.  The  immense  field  of  literature,  from  its  earliest  to  its  latest 
products,  has  been  carefully  gleaned.  The  arrangement  is  lucid;  each 
epoch  illustrates,  and  is  illustrated  by,  all  the  others.  As  the  author  re- 
marks :  "  The  literatures  of  different  nations  are  so  related,  and  have  so  in- 
fluenced each  other,  that  it  is  only  by  a  survey  of  all,  that  any  single  litera- 
ture, or  even  any  great  literary  work,  can  be  fully  comprehended,  as  the 
various  groups  and  figures  of  a  historical  picture  must  be  viewed  as  a 
whole,  before  they  can  assume  their  true  place  and  proportions."  One  great 
danger  in  such  a  compressed  work  is,  that  it  may  become  a  mere  dry  cata- 
logue of  names  and  books  ;  this  has  been  carefully  avoided ;  a  critical  and 
discriminating  spirit  has  presided  over  the  arrangement;  we  have  many 
names  to  be  sure,  but  the  forms  and  spirit  of  great  epochs  and  great  men 
are  also  distinctly  brought  to  view.  Some  of  the  descriptions  of  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  times  and  men  are  felicitously  conceived  and  presented. 
The  work  is  admirably  adapted  for  a  text-book ;  but  it  is  also  one  which 
every  person  interested  in  literature  ought  to  have,  not  only  for  occasional 
consultation,  but  for  study.  The  publishers  have  issued  the  work  in  a 
neat  and  qonvcnient  form. 

The  Union.  Boston:  Crocker  &  Brewster.  1860.  Pp.48.  This  poem 
is  written  by  one  who  has  a  high  reputation  in  the  world  of  literature,  and 
who  is  also  known  as  an  earnest  politician.  It  is  devoted  to  the  great  sub- 
ject of  the  union  of  these  IJnited  States.  In  fiowing  and  graceful  numbers 
this  country  is  described  in  its  different  portions,  and  in  some  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  its  earlier  and  present  history.  A  reverential  tribute  is  ac- 
corded to  the  great  men  who  formed  our  institutions,  especially  to  the 
memory  and  virtues  of  Washington.  Present  parties  and  conflicts  are  also 
depicted, — some  of  them  in  a  satirical  vein.  The  portraitures  of  several 
leaders  of  opinion  are  sketched,  not  always  without  personal  prejudices. 
Magnificent  auguries  of  the  future  imperial  power  of  this  republic  are 
mingled  with  many  prophetic  forebodings,  which  we  trust  will  not  be  real- 
ized. 

The  Cottages  of  the  Alps;  or^  Life  and  Manners  in  Switzerland.  By 
the  author  of  "  Peasant  Life  in  Germany."  New  York :  Scribner.  1860. 
Pp.  422.  The  introduction  to  this  book  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of 
the  life  of  Maidam  Dora  D*Istria,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  The  work 
itself  is  an  instructive  as  well  as  interesting  book  of  travels  and  history 
combined.  The  several  cantons  are  described  in  order,  beginning  with  the 
Northern  Gate.    The  author's  studies,  and  intercourse  with  competent  wit- 
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nesses,  have  enabled  her  to  present  a  great  yariety  of  fiictg  about  the  past 
history  as  w^l  as  the  present  customs  and  condition  of  the  people,  and  to 
ntake  a  valuable  book  for  reading  and  reference^  The  work  is  issued  in  a 
handsome  style. 

Lote  and  Penalty  ;  or^  Eternal  Punishment  Coneistent  tDttk  (he  Fa^^r- 
hood  of  God,  By  J.  P.  Thompson,  D.D.  New  York :  Sheldon  &  Co. 
1860.  12mo,  pp.  858.  This  is  a  timely  work  and  cannot  fail  to  do  good. 
•  It  is  in. the  form  of  Lectures,  prepared  for  and  preached  to  his  people  by 
the  author,  and  now  published  by  request  of  many  who  heard  them.  The 
discussion  of  the  subject  is  kind  and  evangelical  in  spirit,  and  discriminating 
and  thorough  in  its  critical  investigation  of  Scripture-texts  and  in  its  analysis 
of  principles.  The  argument  is  conducted  wiUi  great  candor  and  fiurnesSy 
and  is  cumulative  and  unanswerable.  Future  punishment  is  shown  to  be 
consistent  with  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  It  is  an  admirable  little  book  to 
confirm  the  faith  of  those  who  preach  the  solemn  and  fearful  doctrine  which 
it  discusses,  to  establish  students  in  theology  in  the  belief  of  it,  and  also  to 
convince  those  who  have  been  led  away  by  the  specious  and  shallow  reason- 
ings of  Universalists. 

The  Reformed  Pa$tar ;  showing  the  Nature  of  the  Pastoral  Worh  By 
Richard  Baxter.  New  York.  1860.  8vo,  pp.  560.  Carter  &  Brothers 
have  added  this  masterly  work  to  their  list  of  excellent  books.  The  edition 
is  a  fine  one,  and  the  service  of  introducing  it  afiresh  to  the  public  is 
timely.  There  is  need  of  such  a  work  at  the  present  time.  The  pray- 
erful reading  of  it  anew  could  not  fail  to  quicken  the  seal  and  increase  the 
power  and  efficiency  of  the  ministry  for  good. 

The  Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa.  A  Picture  of  Exploration*  By 
Richard  F.  Burtok,  Capt  H.  M.  I.  Army.  New  York :  Harpers.  1860. 
8vo,  pp.  672.  Mr.  Burton*s  book  cannot  fail  to  receive  a  hearty  welcome. 
As  the  narrative  of  an  intelligent  and  lively  traveller,  it  is  full  of  interest 
and  is  doubtless  trustworthy ;  while  its  bearings  on  the  geography  of  that 
vast  re^on,  on  sdence,  and  on  the  cause  of  missions,  are  important.  The 
author's  explorations  were  extensive,  reaching  from  Zanzibar,  on  the  east- 
em  coast,  to  the  great  lakes  of  the  interior.  He  gives  the  geography  and 
ethnology  of  this  region  with  minuteness  and  fulness.  The  illustrations  are 
numerous  and  beautifuL 

Providence  seems  to  be  preparing  Afirica  for  the  entrance  of  the  great 
civilizing  and  regenerating  forces  of  commerce  and  Christianity.  The  ex- 
plorations of  Livingstone,  Erapf  and  Burton,  have  greatly  increased  the 
knowledge  of  that,  till  recently,  little  known  continent,  and  are  awakening 
a  new  interest  in  behalf  of  its  benighted  races. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Mrs,  Emily  C,  Judson,  By  A  C.  Eendrxcx. 
New  York:  Sheldon  &  Co.  1860.  Mrs.  Judson  was  favorably  known  in 
literature,  before  her  marriage,  as  "Fanny  Forrester."  Her  union  with 
the  gifted  and  noble  Judson^  and  her  consecration  to  the  missionary  work, 
introduced  her  to  the  notice  and  sympathy  of  the  religious  world.  And 
her  brief  career  on  this  new  field,  is  marked  by  singular  devotion,  fortitude, 
and  strength  and  purity  of  character.  This  Life  of  her,  by  Prof  Ken- 
drick,  is  f^l  of  interest,  romantic  and  Christian.  A  severer  taste  would 
perhaps  have  excluded  a  part  of  the  correspondence  ^ven,  as  of  too  private 
a  character  to  meet  the  public  eye,  or  too  eulogistic  in  its  forms  of  expres- 
sion. But  as  a  whole  we  commend  it  as  among  the  most  interesting 
memoirs  of  missionary  life,  and  a  fitting  companion  to  Dr.  Judson's  and  the 
former  Mrs.  Judson's  memoirs. 
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Dr.  Spsnceb's  Wobks. — A  PastoT^s  Sketches,  2  vols.  Sermons  and 
Memoir,  2  vols.  New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd.  1860.  We  rejoice  to  see  new 
editions  of  these  most  useful  works  frequently  appearing.  ,  The  Sl-eteJiea 
are  incomparably  superior  to  any  similar  work.  The  imitations  which  have 
appeared  from  tune  to  time  fall  greatly  short  of  the  original.  Few  books 
have  been  a  more  decided  success ;  no  other  original  religious  work  has 
had  so  extensive  a  sale  in  this  country,  besides  being  republished  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany,  we  believe.  The  work  has  also  led,  as  we 
have  reason  to  know,  hundreds  to  inquire  for  the  way  of  life,  and  afforded 
great  help  to  thousands  in  perplexity  and  doubt.  We  know  few  better 
works  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  young  preacher,  or  for  a  pastor  to  cir- 
culate freely  among  the  inquiring  and  the  skeptical. 

Dr.  Spencer's  Sermons  we  think  of  a  high  order,  sound,  scriptural,  ar- 
gumentative, earnest,  and  thoroughly  evangelical  We  are  glad  to  learn 
that  a  new  volume  will  probably  be  brought  out  soon  by  Mr.  Dodd.  We 
commend  these  works  as  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  Christian's  library. 

[We  regret  the  necessity  of  deferring  many  of  our  Book  Notices,  and 
nearly  all  the  news  of  the  Churches' and  of  Missions,  which  we  had  pre- 
pared, till  our  next  issue. — ^Editors.] 


N.  B. — ^The  next  number  of  this  Kevjlew  will  be  issued  on 
the  Ist  of  January^  instead  of  February,  as  heretofore. 
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D^urs  of  ih  d^bortfus  and  4  M^ssims. 


•  ♦  • 


United  States.  The  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions.'-The  semi-centennial  jubilee 
of  this  Board  has  been  the  great  re- 
ligious event  of  the  autumn.  At 
least  10,000  persons  are  said  to  have 
come  to  Boston,  from  all  parts  of 
New  England,  New  York,  and  other 
States.  The  sermons  of  President 
Fisher,  of  Hamilton  College,  and 
President  Hopkins,  of  Williams, 
were  worthy  of  this  great  occasion. 
Many  incidents  of  deep  interest  are 
reported. 

Dr.  Worcester,  son  of  the  first 
Secretary,  referred  to  the  difficulties 
that  attended  the  early  movement, 
and  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion 
when  it  was  decided  .to  send  out  the 
first  missionaries,  Judson,  Nott,  New- 
ell, and  Hall,  it  being  very  doubtful 
whether  the  churches  would  sustain 
the  expense  of  the  enterprise,  there 
being  no  conception,  on  the  part  of 
the  Board,  of  the  extent  of  the  mis- 
sionary spirit. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Porter 
of  Farmington,  giving  an  account  of 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  in  his 
parlor,  when  fxe  members  were  pre- 
sent Nothing  could  be  more  forci- 
ble than  the  contrast  with  these  remi- 
niscences of  the  early  history  and  its 
present  condition.  The  five  ordained 
missionaries  sent  to  the  heathen  in 
1812,  have  been  followed  by  410,  be- 
sides 500  native  pastors  and  preachers 
raised  up  through  their  efforts.  The 
eight  males  and  females  of  the  first 
company  have  increased  to  1,257,  one 
third  of  whom  are  still  laboring.  There 


have  been  26  missions  established, 
with  nearly  800  stations  and  out-sta- 
tions, in  which  162  churches  have 
been  gathered,  containing  over  20,000 
members  now  Uving,  and  not  less 
than  55,000  in  all,  averaging  more 
than  a  thousand  each  year.  As 
many  as  175,000  children  and  youth 
have  been  taught  in  the  mission- 
schools.  Not  far  fix?m  65,000,000 
pages  are  now  annually  printed  for 
the  missions,  principally  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Bible  and  Tract  Societies, 
the  whole  number  frx)m  the  beginning 
being  about  1,500  million  pages.  These 
results  are  exclusive  of  the  blessed 
influences  which  have  followed  the 
formation  of  the  missions  of  the 
Baptist,  Presbyterian,  and  Reformed 
Dutch  Churches,  and  of  the  Mission- 
ary Association,  which  have  sprung 
directly  or  indirecUy  from  the  Ameri- 
can Board.  The  representatives  of 
the  Baptist  and  Reformed  Dutch 
Missionary  Boards  were  present,  and 
warmly  greeted  by  the  President, 
who  reciprocated  their  earnest  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  and  fellowship. 

One  .  correspondent  writes  :  "  It 
was  worth  a  journey  to  Boston  to 
listen  to  the  impassioned  eloquence 
of  one  of  the  merchant-princes .  of 
New  York,  William  E.  Dodge,  who 
defended  most  warmly  the  faithful, 
self-denying,  and  self-sacrificing  min- 
isters of  the  country,  but  gave  a 
withering  rebuke  to  the  laymen 
whose  incomes  and  personal  expend- 
itures bore  no  comparison  to  the  sal- 
aries they  gave  to  their  pastors.  A 
report  was  presented  recommending 
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that  the  Prudential  Committee  ap> 
propriate  $370,000  for  the  coming 
year,  with  the  hope  that  the  friends 
of  Christ  would  contribute  at  least 
(400,000.  Many  earnest  and  thrill- 
ing addresses  were  delivered,  calling 
for  a  deeper  consecration  and  a  more 
enlarged  Hberality  on  the  part  of 
Christians.  The  report  was  adopted 
by  the  Board^  and  then  the  audience 
were  requested  to  rise  and  sanction 
the  decision.  In  an  instant  the  vast 
assembly  rose  to  their  feet.  It  was 
a  moment  of  the  deepest  and  most 
intense  emotion.  All  waited  in  anx- 
ioas  suspense,  while  a  breathless 
hush  pervaded  the  house.  Just  then 
some  one  on  the  stage  struck  up  the 
Terse  of  the  Missionary  Hymn : 

**  Shall  we  whose  soate  are  lighted 

By  wisdom  from  on  high, 
Shall  we  to  man  benighted 

The  lamp  of  life  deny  ? 
Salvation,  oh !  salvation  I 

The  Joyful  sound  proclaim. 
Till  earth's  remotest  nation 

Has  learned  Messiah's  name/* 

The  receipts  for  the  last  financial 
year  were  as  follows,  to  wit :  ordinary 
donations,  $302,443.52  ;  legacies, 
$52,597.63;  offerings  for  the  debt, 
$70,798.20;  other  sources,  $3,959.83; 
making  a  toUl  of  $429,799.08;  of 
which  $12,704.03  come  from  foreign 
lands,  and  $6,887.52  are  the  contri- 
butions of  children  for  the  "Mission 
School  Enterprise."  The  current 
expenditures  of  the  year  have  been 
$361,958.76.  As  the  debt  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  was  $66,874.13, 
the  whole  sum  to  be  provided  for 
was  $428,332.89.  Hence  the  balance 
in  the  treasury,  August  1,  1860,  was 
$1,466.19.  The  whole  debt  was 
cancelled  during  the  year. 

SUMMARY. 

vnszoNft. 

Nomber  of  MIrsIodb, 22 

**  Stations, 119 

"Oat-stations, 15o 
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« 


Whole  number  of  laborers  Bent 

from  this  eoantor, - 

Number  of  Native  rastors, 25 

«       "  Native  Preachers,...  159 

•♦       "  Native  Helpers, 274 

Whole  number  ofNatlye  Helpers 468 

**  M       «  laborers      oon- 

neeted  with  the  Mlasionsi,...       824 

THI  PRBSS. 

Namber  of  Printing  Establish- 

menta, 4 

Pages  printed  la^t  jear,  as  fir  as 

reported, 86.882,978 

from  the  beginning,. 1,281,108,847 

TBI  OnUROHBB. 

Namber  of  CharohesQaelndingallatthe 

Sandwlob  Islands), 144 

V        u  Oharoh  Members  (do.  do.)  so 

far  as  reported,* 18,918 

Added  daring  the  jear  (do.  do.), 1,096 

BnvOlTIOKAL  DEPABTXBST. 

Namber  of  Seminarlee, 11 

M       u  other  Boarding  Schools,....         18 
"       **  Free  Schools  (umlttiDg  those 

at  Sandwich  Islands), 845 

**       •*  Pnplls  in  Free  Schools 
(omitting  those  at  Sindtvloh 

Islands), 9,744 

Namber  of  Seminaries, 680 

"«       *"  Boarding  Schools, 841 

Whole  number  In  BemlnaiiM  and 

Schools, 10,616 

GKHSRAL  BUMMART. 

Ordained  Miislonarlee  tent  forth  since  the 

formfiUon  of  the  Board, 416 

Missionary  Pby»iolaDS  not  ordained, 24 

Male  Assistant  MlMlonariet, 128 

Female     •*             «           690 


Tots!,. 


1,257 


LABOBIRS  BtCPLOTXD. 

Number  of  or<1alned  Mlraionsrlee 

(S  Ix'lng  Physicians),.  166 
**       '*  PtiTsloians    not    or* 

dsinMl, 6 


44 
U 


'*  Other  Male  Asslstaits,.  10 
**  Female  Assistants,...  195 


*  The  report  from  the  chnrches  at  the  Ssnd- 
wich  Islands  is  defective. 

American  Tract  Society,  of  Bos- 
ton.— The  Annual  Report  of  this 
Society,  for  1860,  which  has  just  been 
issued,  states  the  receipts  of  the  So- 
ciety to  have  been  $02,686.18. 
$67,153.80  were  from  donations  and 
collections,  and  $7,826.31  from  lega- 
cies. The  expenditures  were,  for 
publications,  $47,218.96;  for  store 
and  ofBce  expenses  and  agencies, 
$12,636.01 ;  for  colportage,  $2,813.87; 
for  grants  in  cash  for  foreign  coun- 
tries, $1,000;  while  for  other  ob- 
jects— ^mainly  repairs  and  New  York 
oflice — ^the  balance,  $3,029.22,  was 
expended.'   Total,  $66,698.06. 

The  North  American  Review  for 
July,  1860,  gives  an  account  of  the 
Charities  of  Boston,  from  1846  to 
1860,  from  which  it  appears  that  in 
those  16  years  that  city  alone  con- 
tributed : 
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For  R«HcrioQB  O^Jrats |1,no,Tt«  n 

"*   ChariUble  Parposee 1 ,482,T29  48 

•♦   EdaoftUon «,05B,T<«  46 

••   Moouments 168,7S4  60 

"   MJaoAlUnaoas 212.086  88 


$5,140,088  98 

The  Boston  ralui^tion  in  1845  was 
$135,948,700 ;  in  1859,  $263,429,000. 
The  average  income  has  been  ten  to 
twelve  millions.  The  average  of  be- 
nevolent contributions  [as  above]  is 
about  $353,333.  The  property  of 
the  city  doubled  in  about  15  years. 

CONOREOATIONAL  STATISTICS.  MAS- 
SACHUSETTS.— According  to  the  last 
mintutes  of  the  General  Association, 
there  were  in  the  State  on  the  1st  of 
August  587  ministers,  of  whom  833 
were  pastors,  78  stated  supplies,  and 
176  without  charge.  488  churches, 
of  which  325  had  pastors,  81  stated 
supplies,  and  82  were  vacant  The 
whole  number  of  church  members 
was,  the  first  of  January,  76,371,  ex- 
clusive of  10,114  absentees.  There 
were  added  in  1859, 1,741  by  profes- 
sion ;  1,734  by  letter.  Total,  3,476— 
and  removals  were  1,154  by  death, 
1,768  by  dismission,  and  188  by  ex- 
communication. Total,  3,110.  The 
baptisms  were  780  adults  and  1,293 
infants.  Sabbath-school  scholars, 
80, 120.  Compared  with  the  preceding 
year,  there  are  8  more  churches,  413 
less  church  members,  and  7,865  less 
additions. 

Maine. — ^The  last  ^Gnutes  of  the 
General  Conference  show  that  there 
are  in  the  State  14  County  Confer- 
ences, 248  churches;  167  ministers ; 
added  by  profession  and  letter,  715  ; 
removed  by  death,  dismission,  and  ex- 
clusion, 658 ;  total  membership, 
1 9, 35 1  —  increase,  130  members ; 
non-resident  members,  2,949;  bap- 
tisms, 437. 

Ohio. — ^The  Minutes  of  Conference 
report  96  ministers,  159  churches, 
containing  10,118  members;  addi- 
tional, 908 ;  removals,  378 ;  5,609  in 
^bbath  schools ;  $7,129  contributed 
to  benevolent  objects.  The  Statisti- 
cal Secretary  says  there  ar&>  not  less 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  Congre- 
gational churches  in  the  State,  wMch 


he  thinks  contains  a  membership  of 
22,000.  Of  the  250  churches,  100 
are  associated  with  Conference,  75 
connected  with  Presbytery,  and  76 
are  Independent 

The  Church  Review^  for  July,  gives 
a  full  list  of  the  clergy  who,  since 
1815  have  passed  firom  ''The  Church'' 
to  "the  embraces  of  Popery."  The 
whole  number  is  88,  of  whom  14  be- 
came priests.  .  Five  have  since  re- 
turned  to  "the  Church,"  viz.,  Pierce 
Connelly,  Henry  Major,  Dr.  Forbes, 
G.  L.  Roberts,  Edward  J.  Ives.  It 
says  that  most  of  these  "  Romish  Per- 
verts" were  originally  Congregation- 
alists,  Presbytmans,  Evangelicals; 
and  it  ^ves  an  amusing  sketch  of 
their  personal  characters — **restless," 
"languid,"  "visionary,"  "young," 
"  enthusiastic,"  "  silly  and  puerile," 
etc.  It  also  gives  a  list  of  eight 
Romish  priests,  "who  ha'Ve  been  re- 
ceived by  us,"  between  1780  and 
1860.  Since  the  Reformation  only 
two  Protestant  bishops  have  be- 
come Roman  Catholics,  viz.,  Bishop 
Gordon,  of  Galloway,  Scotland,  in 
1668,  and  Bishop  Ives,  of  North 
Carolina ;  while  fourteen  Roman 
bishops  have  renounced  the  Papa- 
cy. The  same  Bexiew  has  a  sin- 
gular provincial  usage  of  the  phnse, 
"  The  Church,"  unauthorized  by 
Worcester,  or  Webster,  or  history, 
or  the  Bible.  Thus  it  begins  one 
of  its  articles :  "  The  Church  is  very 
small.  Compared  with  the  thou- 
sands of  Christian  men  and  women 
of  various  names  in  the  land,  her 
two  hundred  thousand  communicants 
are  but  a  handful." 

Old-School  Presbttebians  in  the 
South. — By  comparing  the  statistical 
reports  of  the  Southern  Synods,  for 
the  years  1859  and  1860, 'it  will  be 
seen  that  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  communicants  in  them  all,  except 
Alabama.  In  that  Synod  the  de- 
crease is  219.  The  membership  in 
1859  was  99,195 ;  in  1860,  105,039, 
a  net  increase  of  communicants  in 
these  Synods  during  the  last  year  of 
6,744. 
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